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PREFACE 


This  edition  differs  from  the  first  principally  by  the 
attempt  which  I  have  made  to  give  a  more  complete 
expl€mation  on  physiological  ground^  of  the  phonetic 
changes  in  Greek  and  Latin.  I  have  tried  to  describe, 
with  more  or  less  fulness,  all  the  sounds  which  are  now 
heard  in  Europe,  with  the  exception  of  those  of  certain 
races,  as  the  Sclavonic,  Keltic,  and  others,  which  seemed 
too  remote  from  my  subject ;  because  I  wished,  first,  to 
provide  a  list  of  sounds  which,  in  all  probability,  contain 
all  those  of  the  old  Greek  and  Italian;  and,  secondly,  to 
give  an  account  of  the  mechanism  of  speech  which, 
though  short  and  necessarily  incomplete,  should  yet  be 
sufficient  to  supply  the  reader  with  the  means  of  esti- 
mating the  character  of  the  changes  submitted  to  him 
in  particular  languages.  It  is  only  when  we  have  some 
clear  understanding  of  the  action  of  the  different  organs 
employed  in  speech  that  we  can  realize  the  nature  of 
such  changes  as  labialism,  palatisation,  the  different  cor- 
ruptions of  the  dentals,  the  changes  of  8  into  sh,  r,  th, 
•  and  the  like — changes  which  are  historically  certain, 
but  of  which  the  historians  of  language  often  give  very 
unsatisfactory,  because  unmethodical,  explanations  (as 
Corssen),  or  leave  them  altogether  unexplained,  as  Gwt- 
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tius  generally  does.  In  this  matter  I  have  got  most 
help  from  Prof.  Lepsius's  Standard  Alphabet  and  Prof. 
Whitney's  criticisms  of  the  same  in  the  Journal  of  the 
American  Oriental  Society ;  from  Mr  Alex.  J.  Ellis's  Early 
English  Pronunciation^  a  work  which,  though  its  object 
is  special,  contains  most  valuable  suggestions  on  the 
general  history  of  language ;  but  chiefly  from  the  Prin- 
ciples of  Speech  and  Visible  Speech  of  Mr  A.  Melville 
Bell,  who  has  given  a  full,  and,  so  far  as  I  can  judge, 
a  most  accurate  analysis  of  the  different  sounds,  especially 
of  the  English,  but  with  incidental  reference  to  those 
of  many  other  languages :  the  diagrams  which  accompany 
his  latter  work  will  be  found  extremely  useful  to  illus- 
trate the  description  of  the  sounds  which  I  have  given 
in  Chapter  IV. ;  the  most  important  of  them  may  be  had 
separately  in  a  little  work  called  English  Visible  Speech 
for  the  Million,  at  the  cost  of  one  shilling.  Lastly,  on 
this,  as  on  many  other  points,  I  have  profited  much  by 
the  sound  judgment  and  originality  of  view  shewn 
throughout  Mr  Roby's  most  excellent  Latin  Grammar. 
I  have  already,  in  the  first  edition  of  this  work,  acknow- 
ledged my  obligations  to  Pott,  Benfey,  Curtius,  Corssen, 
Schleicher,  Leo  Meyer,  and  the  Zeitschrift^, 

I  have  slightly  modified  the  arrangement  of  the  book. 
I  have  abandoned  the  lecture-form,  but  I  have  not 
attempted  to  do  away  altogether  with  the  lecture- 
character,  thinking  it  best  adapted  to  my  purpose.  I 
still  wish  it  to  serve  principally  as  an  Introduction  to 
the  great  works  of  Curtius  and  Corssen.  I  have,  there- 
fore, been  at  pains  to  develope  principles  and  to  suggest 

1  Beierenoe  is  made  in  this  edition  to  the  third  edition  of  Onrtias's 
QrieehMche  Etymologies  and  to  the  second  edition  of  Corssen's  Awsprache, 
Λο.,  except  in  one  or  two  places,  wheie  the  contrary  is  stated. 
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questions  which  could  not  be  fully  solved  within  my 
limits,  and  must  receive  their  answer  elsewhere.  I  did 
not  wish  to  make  a  mere  handbook  of  linguistic  facts ; 
a  better  could  not  be  made  than  Schleicher's.  Since, 
however,  my  book  has  been  recommended  by  the  Cam- 
bridge Board  of  Classical  Studies,  as  one  of  the  books 
of  reference  for  the  Tripos  Examination,  I  have  thought 
it  better  to  bring  the  slight  disquisitions  on  the  nature 
of  roots,  &c.,  which  were  formerly  scattered,  into  one 
chapter — the  Third.  I  have  rewritten  many  passages 
Avhich  were  either  obscure  or  incomplete :  on  one  point 
— the  nature  of  Assimilation— I  have  considerably  modi- 
/fied  the  account  formerly  given.  I  have  added  new 
/  examples  in  some  places ;  but  I  have  never  attempted 
/  to  give  all  that  could  be  given,  for  the  plain  reason 
that  the  student  should  be  left  to  find  them  for  himself. 
I  wish  to  stimulate,  not  to  satisfy  enquiry.  I  am  afraid 
that  the  changes  I  have  made  may  have  led  occasionally 
to  some  repetition,  and  perhaps  to  some  inconsistencies ; 
if  so,  I  must  plead  in  excuse  that  I  have  been  obliged 
both  to  write  and  to  print,  at  considerable  intervals,  as 
I  could  get  time  from  pressing  work. 

I  have  received  valuable  suggestions  from  several 
reviewers  of  the  first  edition ;  more  especially  from  Prof. 
Whitney,  in  the  Journal  already  referred  to;  from  Prof. 
Joseph  B.  Mayor,  in  the  Cambridge  Journal  of  Philology  ; 
and  from  Dr  Wagner,  in  the  Academy.  Some  of  the 
arguments  of  the  first  two  writers  are  referred  to  in 
special  notes.  Prof.  Mayors  dissent  from  my  general 
principle  arises  mainly,  I  venture  to  think,  from  a  mis- 
apprehension of  it,  for  which  I  am  responsible^  The 
idea  that  man  was  actuated  in  speaking  only  by  laziness 

^  See  especially  note  to  page  9. 
P.  E.  b 
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had  certainly  not  crossed  my  mind  till  I  found  it  attri- 
buted to  me  by  Prof.  Mayor.  I  hope  that  I  have  now 
made  this  clear  in  my  first  chapter.  Since,  however,  he 
does  not  seem  to  believe  that  even  the  desire  for  ease 
of  articulation  is  the  principal  cause  of  change  in  lan- 
guage, and  as  he  imagines  that  this  view  is  peculiar  to 
myself,  I  may  quote  here  a  passage  from  Corssen,  in 
which,  by  an  odd  coincidence,  he  is  mentioning  the  assent 
of  different  philologists  to  this  very  doctrine ;  the  passage 
is  new,  in  the  second  edition  of  his  book  (1870)\  He  says: 

1  [Ausspraehe  <fec.  ii.  35.    For  a  recent  criticism  of  the  doctrine  see  a 
pampKlet  by  Mr  Fennell,  Fellow  of  Jesus  College,  called  *'An  attempt 
to  shew  that  the  causes  of  phonetic  change  cannot  all  be  referred  to 
the  one  principle  of  Desire  for   ease   of  Articulation."    Mr  Fennell 
holds  that  I  derived  this  ''German  error"  from  Baudry  and   Curtius. 
Baudry  of  course  is   not  a  German ;   and   no  part  of  Curtius'   great 
work  is  employed  in  the  development  of  this  theory :  it  is  doubtless 
assumed  by  him,  as  I  thought  (before  seeing  Mr  Fennell' s  pamphlet) 
that  it  was   assumed  by  all  philologists.      I  assumed  it  myself,   and 
the   special  characteristic  of  my  work  was   the   arrangement   of  the 
phenomena  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages  (as  they  had  not  been 
arranged  by  any  other  writer)   in  order  to  illustrate — not  to  prove 
— this   doctrine.      That    some    of    my    explanations  would   turn   out 
erroneous,  I  did  not  doubt  at  the  time  when  the  second  edition  was 
published  (see  page  81  =  75  ed.  2) ;  and  I  have  altered  some  points  of 
detail  in  the  present  one :  in  the  statement  of  the  theory  I  have  made 
only  verbal  changes  where  some  passages  had  been   misunderstood. 
Mr  Fennell  is  confident  that  the  theory  is  doomed.    I  do  not  share  that 
anticipation.      I  maintain  that  the   cause   of  phonetic  change  is  the 
striving,  conscious  or  unconscious,  for  ease  of  articulation,  with  certain 
limitations  which  are  fully  set  forth.      Mr  Fennell  spends  his  force  in 
arguing  that  the  conscious  striving  for  ease  of  articulation  is  not  the 
only  cause.     I  need  not  say  that  I  quite  agree  with  him.     To  the  un- 
conscious  striving  Mr  Fennell  devotes  18  lines  (on  page  9  of  his  pam- 
phlet.)   He  therein  maintains  that  it  is  ''  less  probable  that  there  may  be 
a  universal  tendency  to  economise  power  in  unconscious  than  in  con- 
scious efforts  " — apparently  on  the  ground  that  a  community  whose  occu- 
pation obliged  them  to  shout  a  great  deal  would  rather  develope  a  taste 
for  increased  expenditure.     I  do  not  know  what  might  happen  in  this 
extraordinary  community  of  shouting  men,  women,  and  children :  but 
the  ordinary  street-cries  seem  to  be  a  practical  refutation  of  Mr  Fennell's 
hypothesis.     1875.] 
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**  Je  mehr  die  Jugendfrische  der  sinnlichen  Wahrneh- 
mung  eines  Yolkes  abnimmt  und  die  Macbt  der  Gedan- 
kenbildung  im  Volksgeiste  vorherrschend  wird,  desto  mehr 
neigt  es  dabin  mit  der  moglicbst  geringen  leiblicben 
Anstrengung  der  Lungen  und  Spracbwerkzeuge  den 
Zweck  derlautlicben  Bezeicbnung  jenes  Qedankengebaltes 
durcb  seine  Spracbe  zu  erreicben.  Scbleicber  sagt  {die 
Deutsche  Sprache,  s.  49),  *  AUe  Veranderung  der  Laute, 
die  im  Verlaufe  des  sprachlicben  Lebens  eintritt,  ist 
zunacbst  und  unmittelbar  Folge  des  Strebens  unseren 
Spracborganen  die  Sache  leicbt  zu  macben ;  Bequemlicb- 
keit  der  Ausspracbe,  Ersparung  an  Muskeltbatigkeit,  ist 
das  bier  wirkende  Agens/  Curtius  findet  in  der  Eegel- 
massigen  Vertretung  der  Laute  wie  in  den  vereinzelten 
Abweicbungen  derselben  *eine  einzige  Grundricbtung, 
die  der  Verwitterung,  welcbe,  scbarfer  gefasst,  in  der 
scblafFeren  Articulation  gewisser  Laute  bestand '  {Or.  JEt 
8.  66  /)...In  Uebereinstimmung  mit  ibnen  sagt  aucb 
F.  Baudry,  Orammaire  Comparee,  I.  85 :  *  En  r^sumo, 
comme  il  arrive  pour  tout  acte  bumain,  le  langage  livro 
^  lui-m^me  tend  k  s'exercer  avec  la  moindre  action,  ou, 
ce  qui  revient  au  mSme,  avec  Taction  la  plus  commode 
possible/  " 

Lastly,  I  bave  to  tbank  tbe  Rev.  W.  W.  Skeat,  tbe 

well-known  editor  of  tbe  Vision  of  Piers  the  Plowman, 

for   many  valuable   suggestions,  principally  in  Englisb 

etymology;  and   H.   Bendall,   MA.,  of  Cbrist's  College, 

for  tbe  very  complete    indices   wbicb    accompany   tbis 

edition. 

JOHN  PEILE. 

Tbumpington, 
Dec.  21,  1871. 

[Tbe  present  edition   (1875)   bas  been  revised  and 

sligbtly  enlarged.     I  now  regard  tbe  nature  of  vocal- 
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intensification  as  doubtful;  and  I  have  endeavoured  in 
Chap.  VI.  to  state  the  diflferent  arguments  without  at- 
tempting to  draw  a  positive  conclusion.  I  have  also 
pointed  out  in  Chap.  VII.  the  stroug  objections  to  Corssen's 
view  of  the  influence  of  accent  in  Latin.  These  two  points 
(which  are  to  some  extent  connected)  still  need  fuller  in- 
vestigation. I  had  hoped  to  do  more  in  the  last  two  years; 
than  I  have  been  able  to  accomplish.] 
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CHAPTER  I. 


THE  PRINCIPLE  OF  PHONETIC  CHANGE. 


The  chief  subject  of  this  book  will  be  the  Laws  of  Pho- 
netic Change  in  Greek  and  Latin.  As  the  term  may  pro- 
bably require  explanation,  I  will  illustrate  my  meaning  by 
an  example. 

In  the  word  ΒίΒωμι  we  have  three  syllables.  Begin- 
ning with  the  last  syllable  μι,  we  have  a  combination  of 
sound,  which  a  little  comparison  with  other  words  in 
Greek  or  other  languages  (Sanskrit  and  Lithuanian)  will 
convince  us,  denotes  the  pronoun  of  the  first  person  "  I." 
This  comparison  will  shew  us  that  the  syllable  is  some- 
times reduced  to  the  mere  consonant  m;  thus  we  have  in 
Latin  sum,  inquam};  and  if  we  observe  that  the  1st  person 
singular  of  the  imperfect  in  Latin  (e.  g.  fereha-m)  com- 
pared with  the  same  person  in  Greek  {βφβρον)  always 
shews  an  m  in  the  one  language  by  an  ν  in  the  other,  we 
shall  conclude  that  for  some  reason  or  other  the  Greeks 
could  change  this  older  m  into  a  later  v.  But  further, 
by  comparison,  we  shall  see  reason  to  believe  that  this  μι 
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1  Also  our  own  **  am"  (as-mi).  In  the  old  Northnmbrian  gloss  of 
the  Latin  Gospels  we  find  "  ic  beom"  (I  am),  Mark  iz.  19 ;  "  ic  geseom'* 
(I  see),  Mark  τίϋ.  24,  &c.  See  the  Anglo-Saxon  version  of  the  Gospel  of 
St  Mark,  ed.  Skeat,  p.  xm.  The  old  High  German  j^im  or  him  has  be- 
oome  bin  in  modem  German,  like  l^epop. 


Nature  of 

phonetic 

change. 


The  Principle  of  Phonetic  Change. 
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of  the  Greeks  is  not  the  oldest  form  of  the  syllable;  that 
as  it  sank  into  m  or  n,  so  it  had  previously  descended 
from  an  older  form  ma:  I  say  «descended."  for  it  is  clear 
to  any  one  who  attempts  the  sounds,  that  a,  pronounced 
as  in  "  father,"  is  a  fuller  and  stronger  sound  than  L  One 
piece  of  this  evidence  is  the  termination  of  the  1st  person 
plural,  which  is  /i€9  in  (Doric)  Greek,  mus  in  Latin,  but 
mas  in  Sanskrit  (a  form  which  a  probable  analysis  ex- 
plains as  ma  +  sa  or  J+  he,  i.  e.  we;  tas  is  ta  +  sa  or  thou 
+  he  =  ye);  and  as  we  shall  find  that  in  Greek  €  often 
comes  from  a,  and  in  Latin  u  from  a,  but  not  vice  versa, 
we  shall  infer  (from  this  and  other  indications  which  I 
have  not  time  to  dwell  upon  more)  that  this  μί  is  trace- 
able to  an  older  and  stronger  form  ma.  But  it  is  clear — 
and  this  is  the  point  to  which  I  wish  to  call  attention — 
that  the  change  of  sound  was  not  intended  to  imply  any 
change  of  meaning;  ma  meant  I,  and  the  meaning  was 
kept  by  the  most  corrupted  form  of  the  syllable ;  not  of 
course  that  the  Greek  who  said  βφβρον  was  conscious  every 
time  that  the  ν  had  originally  been  the  personal  pronoun; 
the  pronoun  had  sunk  with  the  lapse  of  time  into  a  mere 
grammatical  suffix;  but  βφβρον  still  signified  "I  carried," 
and  conveyed  the  same  idea  to  the  hearer  of  that  day,  as 
when  the  words  "  there-carry-I"  establish  their  claim 
to  be  selected  out  of  many  others  which  would  have  done 
as  well,  or  nearly  as  well,  to  express  the  action  of  carrying 
in  past  time.  Here  then,  I  repeat,  the  new  sound  was 
not  meant  to  convey  a  new  meaning. 

Let  us  now  take  the  second  syllable  δα>.  Here  we 
have  long  α  But  we  have  δό-σ^?,  Βότηρ,  even  Βί-Βο-μβρ  in 
the  first  person  plural ;  and  if  we  look  at  similar  verbs 
ιστημί,  τίθημΰ,  we  shall  see  the  same  long  vowel  only  in 
the  singular  of  the  present.  We  shall  conclude  therefore 
that  for  some  reason  this  vowel  became  lengthened  in 
these  three  persons  from  a  simpler  form  Bo,  which  conveys 
the  simple  idea  of  giving.  Here  we  shall  at  present  be  in 
some  doubt  whether  any  change  of  meaning  was  thereby 
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expressed.  Let  us  pass  to  the  first  syllable  where  we 
shall  find  the  explanation  more  easily.  First  of  all  a 
comparison  with  the  Sk.  daddmi  will  shew  us  that  the 
Greek  St  is  not  the  oldest  form  of  the  syllable,  but  that 
(just  as  in  the  last  syllable)  da  has  been  weakened  to  Bi, 
But  why  this  first  syllable  at  all?  Why  could  not  the 
Hindus  and  Greeks  have  said  dami  or  Βομι  to  express  "  I 
give/'  just  as  the  Selavonians  said  damt,  the  Lithuanians 
du-mi,  and  the  Latins  do  (for  da-o)  ?  One  thing  is  quite 
clear,  dada  cannot  be  a  weakened  form  of  da:  it  requires 
much  more  labour  to  pronounce;  and  this  labour  could 
not  have  been  taken  except  for  an  object.  We  are  of  ne- 
cessity forced  upon  the  conclusion  that  a  change  of  mean- 
ing was  intended  by  the  double  sound.  The  result  to 
which  our  analysis  leads  us  is  that  in  the  word  ΒίΒωμΰ 
are  exemplified  the  results  of  two  radically  diflferent  prin- 
ciples of  change;  the  one  by  >yhich  a  change  of  meaning 
is  intended  to  be  expressed ;  the  other  by  which  no  such 
change  of  meaning  is  intended.  Both  changes  are  seen 
in  the  first  syllable  8&,  the  last  only  in  the  last  syllable  μί. 
The  first  class  of  changes  I  call  dynamic;  the  second  I 
call  phonetic. 

What  is  the  motive  for  this  latter  change  ?  The  reason 
seems  to  have  been  twofold,  though  each  caused  the  same 
result.  We  saw  above  that  the  operation  of  this  law  of 
change  was  to  weaken  the  older  forni ;  that  is,  to  change 
it  to  something  which  required  less  eflfort  to  produce. 

And  the  general  cause  of  this  change  can  have  been 
nothing  else  but  the  striving  for  ease  in  articulation ;  the 
desire  to  facilitate  utterance  by  substituting  a  simpler 
instead  of  a  more  difficult  sound  or  sounds ;  sometimes 
consciously  felt,  but  far  more  frequently  (as  in  all  human 
action)  operating  unconsciously  as  a  habit:  when  ex- 
perience has  shewn  which  sounds  or  combination  of  sounds 
require  least  effort,  those  sounds  are  instinctively  preferred. 
Thus  there  is  a  constant  tendency  in  all  our  speech  to 
reduce  the  word  to  such  a  form  as  may  express  the  idea 
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with^Ae  least  possible  amount  of  labour  consistent  with 
clearness.'  This  limitation  is  important.  If  a  word  be 
reduced  too  far,  its  identity  is  destroyed :  two  different 
words  expressing  different  ideas  may  come  to  have  the 
same  form,  and  thus  clearness  is  sacrificed,  ι  In  order 
to  avoid  such  confusion,  a  practical  limitation  is  found  in 
most  languages ;  a  sound  once  corrupted  is  not  corrupted 
again*.  It  is  felt  that  ease  of  articulation  may  be  pur- 
chased too  dearly  by  the  loss  of  the  distinctive  features 
of  a  word :  and  thus  a  striving  for  distinctness  of  form  is 
called  into  existence  by  the  very  operation  of  the  general 
law  of  change.  But  there  are  few  results  of  this  striving 
which  need  to  be  taken  separately  into  account ;  because 
it  almost  invariably  operates  in  simply  stemming  the  ac- 
tion of  that  law*.  Sometimes  indeed,  but  very  rarely,  the 
necessity  for  the  distinct  expression  of  what  was  in  danger 
of  becoming  confused  leads  to  actual  change  in  a  direction 
contrary  to  the  common  one ;  as  for  example  in  the  change 
of  the  mediae  into  the  tenues  in  Teutonic :  and  familiar 
instances  of  this  retrograde  tendency  are  the  lengthening 
of  the  original  vowel,  e.g.  in  τίθβίς  for  τιθβντς,  or  in  λβ/ω 
for  λ€γο-/Αί,  commonly  called  "compensation."  In  such 
words  there  has  been  a  loss  of  consonants,  and  a  syllable 
is  felt  to  be  too  much  weakened,  therefore  the  vowel  is 
strengthened  to  make  up  for  the  loss.  Sometimes  a  vowel 
in  one  syllable  appears  to  be  lengthened  to  compensate 


1  This  usage  is  hardly  regular  enough  to  deserve  the  name  of  a  law, 
but  it  deserves  notice.  Instances,  both  where  it  is  observed  and  where  it 
is  not,  will  appear  in  the  Latin  vowel-change. 

2  I  am  happy  to  find  myself  in  substantial  agreement  on  this  point 
with  Mr  Boby.  He  writes  {Grammar,  p.  11),  "Involuntary  phonetic 
change  is  the  result  of  a  struggle  between  the  physical  tendency  to  reduce 
the  effort  of  articulation,  and  the  intellectual  or  instinctive  desire  of  pre- 
serving  any  parts  of  a  word  which  are  characteristic  of  its  meaning.  The 
latter  acts  mainly  by  way  of  resistance,  e.g.  ab  is  much  seldomer  changed 
in  composition  than  sub,  because  of  the  danger  of  confusion  with  ad.  In 
the  passive  voice  forms  like  amaharis,  amaberis,  amareris  are  shortened 
into  amabare,  &c.,  but  amaris  is  not  shortened  into  amare  lest  it  should 
be  confused  with  the  pres.  infin."  By  "involuntary  phonetic  change," 
Mr  Boby  denotes  that  change  which  I  call  simply  "  phonetic :"  his 
"voluntary  phonetic"  is  my  "dynamic." 
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for  the  shortening  of  another  syllable*:  here  again  we  have 
a  conscious  attempt  to  maintain  the  fullness  of  the  original 
word,  an  attempt  which  does  not  merely  prevent  change, 
but  actually  introduces  it.  The  changes  of  Grimm's  Law 
are  probably  examples  of  this  compensation  on  a  large 
scale. 

This  principle  is  put  very  well  by  Prof  Whitney'; 
"  all  articulate  sounds,"  he  says,  "  are  produced  by  effort, 
by  expenditure  of  muscular  energy  in  the  throat,  lungs, 
and  mouth.    This  effort,  like  every  other  that  man  makes, 
he  has  an  instinctive  disposition  to  seek  reUef  from,  to 
avoid :  we  may  call  it  laziness,  or  we  may  call  it  economy : 
it  is  in  fact  either  the  one  or  the  other  according  to  the 
circumstances  of  each  particular  case  :  it  is  laziness  when 
it  gives  up  more  than  it  gains :   it  is  economy  when  it 
gains  more  than  it  abandons."     Let  us  take  examples  of 
such  loss  or  gain.     The  Indo-European  form  of  the  first 
person  singular  of  the  imperfect  of  BHAR,  to  bear,  was  abha- 
rami  (Sk.  ahharam).     Here  the  Greeks,  as  well  as  the 
Hindus,  found  the  four-syllabled  word  too  cumbrous  for 
use :  the  stress  probably  fell  upon  the  augment,  because 
by  the  augment  was  expressed  the  fact  that  the  bearing 
was  in  the  past  time,  and  the  syllable  which  expressed 
this  modification  of  the  simple  idea  required  emphasis :  in 
consequence  then  of  this  emphasis  upon  the  first  syllable, 
the  i  of  the  last  became  less  and  less  distinctly  heard, 
until  it  disappeared  altogether,  and  abharami  appears  as 
abhara-^n  in  Sanskrit,  as  βφβρον  in  Greek  :  where  ν  repre- 
sents m  by  a  phonetic  law  of  the  language,  because  the 
Greeks  found  ν  an  easier  sound  than  m  at  the  end  of  a 

^  As  in  Xeos  by  \a6sy  !Ar/>eiSe(i»  by  'Arpeliao, — in  the  first  of  these 
eases  Westphad  {Gr.  Qrammatikt  i.  163)  assumes  without  a  shadow  of 
reason  a  middle  contracted  form  λώ$,  before  which  e  is  afterwards  in- 
serted. Another  explanation  is  possible,  that  a  consonant  has  been  lost 
between  the  vowele,  and  that  sometimes  the  preceding  vowel  is  lengthened 
through  compensation,  sometimes  the  following  one. 

In  ^σκ€ΐΓ  from  J[nd.-Eur.  spak  (Lat,  y/speCf  Sanslcrit  ^/ρας)  we  seem 
to  have  consonantal  compensation.  In  χιτών  and  κιθών,  we  may  have 
only  Difisimilaiion  (Le.  regular  phonetic  change),  and  in  τάφο$  by  τ^^τ/ττα. 

*  Lectures  on  the  Study  ofLanguage^y,  6d» 
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word.  But  the  third  person  plural  of  the  same  tense  was 
in  the  Indo-European  abharanti :  and  this  on  the  same 
principle  was  weakened  in  Sanskrit  to  abharan,  in  Greek 
to  €ή>€ρον.  We  see  then,  as  the  result,  that  whilst 
each  language  gained  a  lighter  form  by  each  change, 
the  Sanskrit  retained  distinct  forms,  which  the  Greek 
did  not :  the  difference  between  the  first  person  sin- 
gular and  the  third  person  plural  had  to  be  expressed 
in  some  other  way  than  by  the  grammatical  forms :  light- 
ness was  gained,  but  distinctness  was  sacrificed.  In  this 
case  we  must  believe  that  the  gain  of  lightness  of  pro- 
nunciation was  felt  to  compensate  for  the  loss  of  gramma- 
tical accuracy ;  for  where  confusion  was  felt  to  arise,  new 
distinctions  were  made,  sometimes  new  forms  arose ;  for 
example,  the  periphrastic  tenses,  formed  by  auxiliary  verbs, 
a  practice  almost  universal  in  modem  languages,  but 
found  also  in  Sanskrit,  Greek  and  Latin.  As  Prof. 
Curtius  puts  it :  "  the  phonetic  laws  of  some  one  tongue 
cause  a  certain  form  to  perish ;  but  forthwith  there  springs 
up  a  new  one  to  supply  its  place.  The  original  wealth 
melts  away,  yet  the  creative  power  of  language  continues 
to  produce  new  treasures.  Differences  arise  from  primary 
unity :  and  variations  of  form  thus  newly  brought  forth 
are  employed  to  distinguish  shades  of  signification^." 
These  various  forms  were  turned  to  better  account  by  the 
-ii-^^Greek  than  by  any  other  language.  We  have  given  an 
example  where  phonetic  change  produced  confusion  in  the 
Greek :  let  us  now  take  one  where  the  variety,  resulting 
from  the  same  principle,  was  employed  with  admirable 
success  in  differentiation  of  meaning.  Thus  the  gen.  sing, 
and  the  nom.  and  ace.  plural  of  pad,  a  foot,  were  all 
formed  in  Indo-European  by  the  affix  -as — padas.  This 
is  almost  certain  from  the  fact  that  the  Sanskrit  never 
possessed  any  different  forms  for  the  three  cases  :  and  if 
the  requisite  vowel-variety  had  existed  in  Indo-European, 

^  Essay  on  the  Hesults  of  Comparative  Philology  in  reference  to, 
Classical  Scholarshijj,  p.  31^  - 
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it  is  exceedingly  improbable  that  the  SaDskrit  should  have 
suffered  it  to  die  out  without  leaving  any  trace  behind. 
But  if  we  turn  to  the  Greek  we  find  a  very  different  state 
of  things.  In  Greek,  as  in  most  of  the  European  mem- 
bers of  the  family,  the  vowel  a  of  the  original  speech  was 
split  up  into  the  three  sounds,  a,  β,  and  o.  This  important 
change  will  be  fully  considered  hereafter.  At  present  I 
only  wish  to  say  that  it  seems  to  have  been  in  its  origin 
purely  phonetic :  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  any 
change  of  meaning  was  intended  to  be  expressed  by  this 
change  of  sound.  But  these  sounds,  found  ready  to  hand, 
were  employed  by  the  Greek  with  marvellous  skill.  Thus, 
in  our  present  example,  the  original  padas  could  be  differ- 
entiated into  7Γοδ09  for  the  gen.  sing.,  ττόδβ?  for  the  nom. 
plur.,  and  ττόδα?  for  the  ace.  plur.  No  confusion  between 
the  different  cases  was  any  longer  possible.  The  weaken- 
ing of  a  into  a,  e,  o,  was  turned  in  this  instance  by  the 
Greek  into  clear  gain;  as  in  many  others  which  will  be 
given  in  their  place. 

The  general  effect  of  phonetic  change  is  to  substitute 
a  weaker  for  a  stronger  sound.  This  is  not  always  so,  for 
reasons  which  I  shall  shortly  point  out ;  but  the  new 
sound  or  combination  of  sounds  will  always  be  an  easier 
one  for  the  speaker  to  pronounce  under  the  circumstances 
in  which  it  occurs.  There  are  few  single  sounds  of  which 
it  can  be  said  that  they  are  universally  easier  or  more 
difficult  than  the  rest.  Some  classes  are  generally  con- 
ceded to  be  more  difficult  than  others:  but  for  many 
the  difference  of  muscular  effort  is  imperceptible,  and 
must  be  so  small  that  their  interchange  doubtless  often 
depends  upon  other  considerations  as  well  as  their  relative 
strength.  Every  one  knows  what  contradictory  variations 
may  be  met  with  among  his  own  acquaintance :  one  will 
pronounce  r  as  I,  another  (though  very  much  more  rarely) 
ί  as  r•  Similar  differences  occur  on  a  large  scale  in 
different  nations ;  the  Englishman  avoids  in  divers  ways 
the  German  cA  ;  the  German  finds  great  difficulty  in  our 
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th.  But  as  with  the  individual,  so  is  it  with  the  nation ; 
though  with  this  important  distinction,  that  in  the  single 
man  special  causes  may  co-operate  with  the  general  prin- 
ciple ;  such  as  physical  imperfections  in  the  organs  of 
speech  and  hearing;  nay,  even  caprice,  if  persisted  in 
long  enough,  may  result  in  habit  and  so  produce  various 
peculiarities  of  speech.  But  it  cannot  be  maintained  with 
any  shew  of  probability  that  such  causes  could  ever 
aflfect  a  whole  nation.  To  explain  widespread  changes  we 
must  look  for  causes  sufficiently  wide  in  their  operation. 
And  I  know  no  principle,  except  the  conscious  or  un- 
conscious economising  of  eflfort,  which  is  adequate  to 
explain  the  loss  or  transformation  by  a  whole  people 
of  some  sound  which  was  certainly  uttered  by  their  fore- 
fathers*. 

It  may  perhaps  be  asked  what  special  causes  deter- 
mined the  diflferent  operation  of  this  principle  in  diflferent 
languages.  This  question — ^which  amounts  to  an  enquiry 
into  the  causes  of  diversity  of  language  itself — cannot  be 
answered  here.  No  people  has  preserved  unchanged  all 
the  letters  of  the  original  alphabet.  Diflferent  peoples 
have  modified  it  in  different  ways  from  causes  at  which 
we  can  give  probable  guesses,  but  which  we  can  never 
certainly  know.  Occasionally  we  may  see  in  the  altered 
alphabet  something  which  seems  to  correspond  to  the 
genius  of  the  people  which  spoke  it,  or  to  be  due  to  the 
country,  climate  and  general  circumstances  among  which 
they  were  placed.  Thus  we  may  think  that  we  can  see 
in  the  flexibility  of  the  Greek  language  the  impress  of  the 
versatility  of  the  Greek  genius,  and  the  effect  of  that 
Χαμττράτατος  αίθήρ  amid  which  at  least  the  most  brilliant 
section  of  the  Greek  family  lived  :  whilst  the  effect  of  the 
hot  enervating  climate  of  India  may  be  looked  for  in  the 

1  Mr  FenneU  (Attempt,  &c.  p.  29)  does  indeed  think  that  labialism  was 
«*  a  probable  result  of  defective  or  careless  hearing."  Did  then  the  whole 
Athenian  people  grow  gradually  and  evenly  deaf  to  such  an  extent  as  to 
produce  labialism?  Presumably,  when  that  result  was  attained,  the 
defect  of  hearing  was  taken  away  from  them. 
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numerous  weakened  forms  of  the  consonants  in  Sanskrit. 
Thus  lacking  energy  to  bring  the  root  of  the  tongue  firmly 
against  the  back  of  the  palate,  the  Hindus  produced  in 
some  cases  instead  of  the  original  Jc  a  peculiar  sibilant 
(denoted  variously  in  philological  works  by  5'  or  f).  In 
like  manner,  probably  through  the  influence  of  an  adjoin- 
ing 8y  they  changed  k  into  ch,  and  g  into  j,  the  sound 
of  ch  and  j  being  much  the  same  as  in  England.  Such 
weakenings  are  especially  common  in  Sanskrit :  and  that 
they  are  due  to  some  extent  to  the  climate  of  India  would 
probably  be  denied  by  few.  Within  the  same  language 
we  may  see  variations  arising  from  difference  of  occupation 
or  circumstances.  The  different  ways  in  which  men  have 
to  exercise  their  voices  will  affect  certain  classes  of  sounds : 
and  these  differences,  if  found  among  a  considerable  body 
of  people  within  the  same  area,  have  a  great  tendency  to 
be  perpetuated*. 

1  Prof.  J08.  B.  Mayor  in  a  review  of  tlie  first  edition  of  this  work 
[Camb,  Journal  of  Philology ^  No.  6)  holds  that  the  causes  of  difference  of 
articulation  may  be  roughly  classified  as  "mental,  physical,  and  circum- 
stantial." By  the  first  he  means  *•  excitability,  vehemence,  nervous- 
11888,  preciseness,  artistic  sensibility,  the  analogical  disposition  always 
seeking  after  resemblances,  and  its  opposite  which  we  may  call  the 
analyticid  disposition,  always  seeking  after  differences"  (p.  332).  I 
certainly  should  not  deny  that  all  these  causes  have  weight ;  but  they  are 
personal,  not  peculiar  to  any  large  body  of  people  living  together  :  there- 
fore they  have  little  tendency  to  perpetuate  themselves,  and  affect  lan- 
goage:  they  die  out  with  the  individual.  A  quick  excitable  person 
often  does  drop  half  his  syUables,  but  his  son  does  not  do  so,  unless 
he  is  also  excitable:  and  if  (according  to  Prof.  Mayor)  a  man  of  **  artistic 
sensibility"  has  some  appropriate  method  of  pronunciation,  the  peculi- 
arity is  at  least  not  caught  by  his  companions  or  commonly  inherited  by 
his  descendants.  The  more  intellectual  causes  referred  to  by  Prof. 
Mayor,  act  principally,  though  not  exclusively,  on  mixed  languages :  they 
will  be  noticed  at  the  end  of  this  chapter.  Under  the  second  class — 
physit^  causes — are  given  "  dullness  of  hearing  and  defectiveness  in  the 
organs  of  speech."  With  this  I  quite  agree,  and  also  with  the  third 
due,  in  which  are  mentioned  the  effect  of  cold,  living  in  the  open  air 
as  a  labourer,  a  hunter,  or  a  sailor,  &c.  Under  all  these  circumstances 
modifications  of  speech  will  take  place :  and  (if  we  except  such  variations 
as  are  purely  personal,  and  extend  no  further)  they  are  guided  by  the 
general  law  of  change. 

.  Prof.  Mayor  objects  strongly  to  what  he  calls  the  libel  that  "  man  as 
a  speaking  animal  is  actuated  only  by  laziness."  I  never  said  or  thought 
he  was.  The  term  ** laziness"  hardly  occurred  half-a-dozen  times  in  the 
book ;  but  I  fully  allow  that  some  of  those  passages  were  calculated  to 
xnisl^^  and  I  have  altered  them.    I  constantly  spoke  of  the  desire  for 
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It  is  not  indeed  easy  to  say  where  the  eflPect  of  climate 
may  be  traced.  In  England  we  see  much  the  same 
weakenings  as  in  Sanskrit.  In  diflferent  parts  of  the. 
island  we  find  the  hard  Jc  sound  of  the  Roman  castrum 
either  retained,  or  weakened  to  ch  or  soft  c :  we  have 
Caistor  and  Lancaster,  but  Manchester  and  Dorchester, 
and  weakest  of  all  Leicester  and  Gloucester.  But  these 
varieties  are  less  likely  to  be  due  to  the  effects  of  cli- 
mate in  Britain,  than  to  the  mixture  of  different  tribes, 
each  of  which  had  its  own  phonetic  laws  before  it  left  its 
original  abode  \  Still  (to  return  to  our  point)  these  last 
forms  are  the  result  of  a  weaker  articulation ;  they  are 
corruptions  of  the  harder  sound  ;  it  is  not  a  strengthened 
form  of  one  of  them.  Similar  corruptions  in  English  are  our 
pronunciation  of  Ocean  as  Oshan,  and  Nature  as  NOchure, 
and  a  thousand  other  instances  which  will  at  once  occur 
to  every  one.  If  the  spelling  in  England  were  not  in  the 
main  fixed  by  the  standard  of  the  literary  dialect,  these 
words  would  long  ago  have  been  written  as  they  are  pro- 
nounced. In  countries  where  there  is  no  literary  dialect, 
or  where  there  are  several,  but  no  one  distinctly  predomi- 
nant, variation  of  spelling  is  the  inevitable  result.  When 
writing,  and  still  more  when  printing  has  become  uni- 
versal, the  progress  of  phonetic  change  is  considerably 
checked  ;  but  how  much  still  goes  on  will  be  evident  to 
any  one  who  will  consider  the  difference  between  the 
English  of  Chaucer  and  that  of  the  present  generation'. 

Now  what  is  the  importance  of  the  principle  of  pho- 
netic change  which  I  have  stated  ?  Its  importance  is 
this — it  is  our  best  guide  in  etymology.  We  learn  from  it 
that  we  must  hold  it  a  rule,  never  to  derive  a  harder  from 

an  easier  Bonnd.  Bat  a  man  is  not  necessarily  lazy  because  he  goes  by 
an  easier  road  instead  of  a  hard  one,  or  because  he  takes  a  short  cut. 

1  We  find  **  ceaster"  in  A.-S.  to  which  the  ch  is  often  attributed.  But 
this  is  not  always  the  case.  Thus  our  **  calf"  is  A.-S.  *'  cealf,"  *'  cold"  is 
"  ceald."  Mr  Skeat  thinks  that  the  softening  to  ch  may  be  due  to  Norman 
influence. 

s  See  the  tables  in  A.  J.  Ellis*  Early  English  Pronunciation,  Yol.  i, 
i  p.  28.  . 
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att  easier  sound ;  that  a  word  which  has  retained  a  strong 
letter  can  only  under  exceptional  circumstances  be  derived 
&om  another  word  which   has  a  corresponding  weaker 
letter.     I  have  said  above  that  few  sounds  are  universally 
easier  than  others.     There  is  no  standard  to  fix  the  rela- 
tive strength   of  all  sounds  available  for  all  languages. 
Still  there  are  some  general  rules  which  can  be  obtained 
by  two  kinds  of  evidence,  physiological  and  historical.     I 
shall  describe  in  the  fourth  chapter  the  methods  by  which 
the  diflferent  sounds  are  produced,  and  shew  from  their 
character  what   interchange  of  them  is  a  priori  to  be 
expected  in  any  given  language.     It  will  there  be  shewn 
that,  for  example,  A  is  a  stronger  sound  than  ρ ;  that  is, 
that  k  demands  a  larger  amount  of  muscular  exertion  to 
produce  it  with  the  same  intensity  as  ρ ;  the  check  is 
applied  to  the  current  of  air  issuing  from  the  lungs  at  an 
earlier  point  in  its  course  ;  and  for  this  reason  (with  others 
less  obvious)  the  sound  requires  more  effort  to  pronounce. 
In  harmony  with  this  is  the  historical  fact  that  in  San- 
skrit, Greek,  Latin,  and  Gothic,  the  gutturals  are  found 
less  frequently  than  the  dentals  or  labials^;  and  we  should 
naturally  expect  those  letters  to  be  more  sparingly  used 
which  required  the  largest  amount  of  labour  in  produc- 
tion ;  they  would  either  be  not  employed  at  all,  or  would 
pass  into  easier  sounds,  or  be  altogether  dropped,  in  words 
in  much  use,  like  pronouns,  or  in  suffixes  where  neatness 
and  convenience  were  essential.  Again,  in  many  languages 
we  find  by-forms,  weaker  gutturals  existing  beside  and 
sometimes  superseding  the  full  gutturals  k  and  g :  while 
we  do  not  find  similar  by-forms  of  the  labials  to  anything 
like  the  same  extent.     Accordingly  from  these  two  dis- 
tinct lines  of  reasoning — ^the  a  priori  road  of  physiology, 
and  the  more  positive  arguments  supplied  by  observed 
facts  in  different  languages  which  are  not  operating  the 
one  upon  the  other-^we  infer  that  k  is  always  a  stronger 
sound  than  ρ  for  our  group  of  languages,  and  we  are  justi- 
;  1  Curtius,  Grieohiacfie  Etymologie^'^,  407. 
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fied  in  applying  that  result  to  any  language  of  the  group. 
For  example,  in  Greek  we  shall  conclude  that  κοίο<;  is  an 
older  form  than.  ττοΣο? ;  that  ττοΕο?  must  be  derived  from 
/C0Z09,  Qot  vice  versa.  So  in  Latin  where  we  find  side  by 
side  the  words  coquina  and  popina,  we  shall  conclude  that 
popina  is  a  later,  probably  dialectical,  variation  of  coquina 
which  at  an  early  period  fell  out  of  use  at  Rome,  but  was 
originally,  as  Varro  tells  us,  used  for  a  kitchen ;  and  we 
shall  see  a  possible  reason  for  the  change  in  the  parasitic 
labial  sound  u  which  forms  no  part  of  either  root  or  sufl5x, 
which  had  power  to  assimilate  the  final  c  of  the  tj  coc 
(whence  cocus,  &c.),,  and  so  turn  the  guttural  to  a  labial : 
which  in  turn  assimilated  also  the  initial  c. 

Thus  then  the  general  principle  of  phonetic  change, 
and  the  general  directions  which  such  change  will  take, 
are  given  by  comparative  philology  assisted  by  physiology. 
But  difierent  peoples  varied  much  in  the  extent  to  which 
they  proceeded  along  these  diflferent  paths  of  change. 
Thus  the  Greeks  made  but  one  variation  in  dealing  with 
the  original  aspirates ;  then  they  stopped,  and  the  Greek 
aspirates  are  used  with  as  much  regularity  as  those  of  the 
original  language.  The  Italians  on  the  contrary,  feeling 
the  aspirates  too  difficult  sounds,  allowed  them  to  degrade 
so  completely,  that  the  single  Italian  spirant  /  represents, 
not  only  the  labial  aspirate  hh,  but  dh  not  unfrequently, 
and  occasionly  even  gh.  On  the  other  hand  the  Greeks 
have  thoroughly  weakened  the  spirants  y,s,v;  the  Italians 
retained  in  the  main  the  sounds,  but  no  special  symbols. 
From  this  it  is  obvious  that  the  study  of  Comparative 
Philology  can  never  supersede  the  necessity  of  thorough 
investigation  of  each  particular  language  for  itself.  Greek 
and  Latin  etymology  can  only  be  known  by  historical  in- 
vestigation of  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages  themselves. 
This  investigation  will  shew  different  kinds  of  change 
sometimes  peculiar  to  one  language,  sometimes  common 
to  both ;  it  will  shew  regular  transitions  from  one  sound 
to  another  wluch  (as  we  are  justified^  in  believing  till  a 
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better  reason  can  be  shewn)  arises  from  the  new  sound 
being  under  the  circumstances  easier  than  the  old.    Most 
of  the  apparent  exceptions  will  be  found  on  examination 
to  be  less  apparent  examples  of  this  law.     Thus  for  ex- 
ample in  Latin,  and  other  lauguages,  k  changes  into  g — 
not  g  into  Jc :  yet  sometimes  we  find  k  (Lat.  c)  change 
into  g  through  the  influence  of  neighbouring  sounds ;  thus 
the  g  of  *i/frag — whence  fragor,  &c. — is  hardened  to  k  in 
fractus.     This  of  course  takes  place  because  it  is  much 
liarder  to  articulate  a  soft  consonant  and  then  a  hard  one 
immediately  afterwards  than  it  is  to  pronounce  two  hards 
together.     The  principle  of  assimilation  has  come  in  and 
reversed  the  common  rule  of  phonetic  change ;  but  assi- 
milation  itself  is  an  instance  of    the  wider  principle. 
Similarly  hiemps  would  seem  to  be  a  stronger  form  than 
hiems:  and  certainly  the  ρ  is  merely  phonetic  and  be- 
longs neither  to  the  base  nor  to  the  case-suffix  s.     But 
because  it  is  very  difficult  to  sound  s  immediately  after 
the  labial  nasal  m,  in  an  indistinct  less  energetic  pronun- 
ciation of  the  word,  a  weak  ρ  was  heard,  to  bridge  over 
the  difficulty;  and  this  made  its  way  at  last  into  the 
written  word.     But  the  new  form  though  heavier  is  still 
easier  to  sound  than  the  old  one.     Ease  of  pronunciation 
was  the  reason  why  fragtus  became  fractus  and  hiems 
was  increased  to  hiemps^  just  as  much  as  it  caused  the 
weakening,  e.  g.  of  stlites  into  lites  and  esam  into  eram. 
Sometimes  we  find  that  the  general  endeavour  for  easier 
pronunciation  takes  the  form  of  striving  after  greater 
distinctness  of  sound,  and  so  has  the  effect  of  strengthen- 
ing a  weaker  letter.     Thus  the  Greeks  unable  to  pro- 
Jiounce  θιθημι  clearly  changed  the  first  aspirate  into  the 
stronger  tenuis.     But  this  change  also  is  based  on  the 
&ct  that  τίθημί  is   an  easier  word  to  pronounce  thau 
θίθημι.    Taken  by  itself  τ  requires  more  effort  to  pro- 
nounce than  θ  :  the  check  is  more  complete  in  pronounc- 
ing τ  than  in  pronouncing  θ  (i.  e.  i'A,  where  the  h  is  due 
to  a  portion  of  the  breath  being  allowed  to  escape  before 
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the  t  is  fully  sounded)\  But  when  θ  occurs  at  the  begin 
ning  of  two  consecutive  syllables,  a  greater  effort  is  re 
quired  to  place  the  organs  of  speech  twice  in  the  necessar 
position  for  producing  it.  All  these  and  other  apparen 
exceptions  arising  from  assimilation  and  dissimilation  c 
sounds,  or  from  indistinct  articulation,  will  be  fully  d€ 
scribed  in  their  proper  places. 

A  different  cause  has  been  assigned  for  certain  varia 
tions  of  sound  by  Prof.  Max  Muller  in  his  valuable  lecture 
on  the  Science  of  Language :  he  supposes  an  originall; 
indistinct  sound,  capable  of  passing  into  different  forms  ii 
different  languages  or  different  dialects  of  the  same  Ian 
guage.  In  the  fourth  lecture  of  his  second  series,  he  give 
several  examples  of  '*  phonetic  degeneracy :"  and  he  say 
(p.  176)  that  the  principal  cause  of  this  is  "when  peopl 
attempt  to  economize  their  breath  and  muscular  energy. 
But  beside  this  cause  of  variation,  and  distinct  from  it,  h( 
mentions  another,  which  he  calls  *' Dialectic  Growth' 
(p.  180).  By  this  he  accounts  for  the  phonetic  diversity 
which  is  seen  e.g.  in  the  Sanskrit  gharma,  Greek  θβρμό^ 
Latin /ormw5 — all  undoubtedly  modifications  of  one  Indo 
European  word  meaning  hot.  These  forms,  he  thinks 
point  to  ''a  previous  state  of  language,  in  which,  as  in  th( 
Polynesian  dialects,  the  two  or  three  principal  points  ο 
consonantal  contact  were  not  yet  felt  as  definitely  sepa 
rated  from  each  other."  Thus  in  the  instance  given  above 
the  three  forms  were  received  by  the  three  languages  fron 
some  earlier  stage,  in  which  the  articulation  of  the  origina 
word  was  so  vague  that  it  might  take  any  one  of  th( 
forms  mentioned.  This  is  possible,  nor  is  the  theory  con- 
futed by  the  α  priori  objection  made  to  it  by  Prof.  Cur 
tins*,  that  such  indistinctness  of  sound  is  inconsistent  witl 
the  strong  articulation  which  peculiarly  belongs  to  the  oldesl 
languages.  But  there  seems  to  me  more  weight  in  hii 
question,  what  the  sound  could  have  been  which  was 


^  See  Ch.  iv.,  On  the  Nature  of  Sounde. 
«  Gr.  Et,  p.  380,  note. 
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capable  of  such  strange  variation.  The  numeral  five  is 
expressed  by  panchan  in  Sanskrit,  irivre  in  common  Greek, 
νφίΓε  in  Aeolic,  quinque  in  Latin,  pomtis  in  Oscan,  fimf 
in  Gothic,  penki  in  Lithuanian.  What  can  the  two  con- 
sonantal sounds  have  originally  been  which  could  be 
strengthened  or  weakened  in  so  many  ways  ?  Prof.  Muller 
speaks  of  "phonetic  idiosyncrasies"  in  particular  lan- 
guages :  which  seems  to  me  only  another  title  for  weak- 
nesses of  articulation  become  hereditary  by  transmission 
from  one  generation  to  another.  But  he  allows*  that 
"these  idiosyncrasies  are  quite  inadequate  to  explain  why 
the  Latin  coquo  should  in  Greek  appear  as  τΓετΓτω."  Pro- 
fessor Curtius  thinks  that  the  change  from  original  kto  ρ 
as  in  πεπτο),  or  from  i  to  ί  as  in  τις  (Sk.  kis,  Lat.  quis),  is 
to  be  explained  by  the  involuntary  springing  up  of  para- 
sitic sounds :  thus  that  a  w  or  i;  by  relaxed  articulation 
was  sounded  after  the  k — as  it  actually  did  spring  up  in 
the  Latin,  e.  g.  ting-u-o  (Gr.  τεγγω") ;  and  we  may  hear 
similar  cases  of  relaxed  articulation  in  England,  e.g.  ne-a 
for  nay,  and  ge-ate  for  gate  in  Cumberland :  and  fi-ound 
for  found,  &c.  in  Suflfolk — then  this  labial  ν  by  degrees 
corrupted  the  k  to  the  labial  |},  and  then  vanished.  Simi- 
larly t  might  arise  from  k  by  the  mediation  of  a  parasitic 
y— thus,  k,  ky,  iy,  t :  the  change  from  kio  t  being  caused 
by  just  the  same  indistinct  articulation  which  in  England 
causes  us  often  to  hear  tloth,  and  not  cloth,  and  dhry  not 
glory :  though  Prof.  Max  Muller  finds  it  hard  to  believe 
it.  These  variations  are  of  course  not  universal,  only  oc- 
casional ;  it  is  only  comparatively  a  small  number  of  words 
in  which  the  Attic  has  weakened  a  k,  which  the  Doric  has 
retained,  tot  οτ  pi  similarly  the  Doric  has  suflfered  change 
in  some  roots  as  well  as  the  Attic ;  VFeTr  (orig.  vak)  is  "to 
speak"  in  Doric  as  well  as  in  Attic.  I  think  that  the 
theory  given  above  is  sufficient  to  explain  most  of  the 
cases :  and  thus  they  are  all  instances  of  a  weakening  tend- 
ency, gradually  affecting  different  dialects  and  languages, 

1  p.  184. 
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and  resisted  by  them  in  proportion  to  the  firmness  of  their 
articulation ;  aflfecting  for  example  the  Doric  least,  the 
Attic  considerably,  the  Aeolic  (compare  ττέμττβ  and  ττισυρες^ 
with  the  Attic  ττέντβ  and  reaaapes;)  most  of  all ;  leaving 
the  Latin  untouched,  but  attacking  the  Oscan  severely  ^ 

Many  apparent  and  some  real  exceptions  to  this  prin- 
ciple will  be  found  in  languages  which  have  been  largely 
affected  by  the  introduction  of  foreign  words :  and  still 
more  where  a  whole  people  has  adopted  the  language  of 
another  race.  Such  a  people  retains  its  own  peculiarities 
of  pronunciation ;  it  finds  in  the  new  language  some 
sounds  which  are  strange  to  it,  and  which  it  cannot  pro- 
nounce ;  therefore  it  either  drops  them  altogether,  or  more 
probably  substitutes  for  them  the  nearest  of  its  own, 
especially  if  such  sounds  do  not  occur  in  the  strange  lan- 
guage. Thus  old  sounds  are  lost  and  new  ones  intro- 
duced ;  and  it  is  quite  uncertain  whether  the  new  sound 
will  be  an  easier  one  than  the  old.    We  have  a  good  illus- 

1  It  is  not  quite  certain  that  Tlavpes  is  Aeolic  :  it  is  old  Ionic. 

^  Dr  Donaldson  {New  Cratylus,  §  121)  explained  this  difference  of 
sound  as  having  been  produced  by  "  the  law  of  divergent  articulations  " 
from  "  the  union  of  the  original  guttural  and  labial  kp,"  I  am  obliged 
to  reject  this  terrible  combination  of  sounds,  because  I  see  no  reason  to 
believe  that  our  forefathers  possessed  much  more  flexible  muscles  than 
we  do.  He  says  {ib.  §  110)  that  "the  regular  series  of  transitions,  which 
such  a  combination  of  the  guttural  and  labial  would  present,  may  easily 
be  described :  the  guttural  may  be  represented  by  k,  q,  g,  j,  s,  h,  the  labial 
by  Pib,  v;  and  these  sets  of  letters  may  be  permuted  with  each  other  to 
any  extent."  Just  before  he  says,  '4n  those  cases  where  a  dental  makes 
its  appearance,  it  must  be  considered  as  having  arisen  by  a  fault  of  articu- 
lation from  the  sibilant :"  so  that  t  and  d  must  be  added  to  the  permuta- 
tions of  the  guttural.    This  is  indeed  etymology  made  very  easy  1 

It  may  perhaps  be  thought  that  in  these  lectures  too  little  reference  was 
made  to  the  works  of  one  of  the  most  active  and  independent  of  English 
philologists.  As  an  old  pupil,  I  should  wish  to  do  the  fullest  honour  to 
the  genius,  learning,  and  untiring  energy  of  Dr  Donaldson :  as  such  also 
I  cannot  but  regret  the  failures  in  judgment  (as  they  seem  to  me)  which 
led  him  either  to  statements  like  those  quoted  above,  which  would 
degrade  etymology  to  the  mere  juggling  pastime  that  it  is  sometimes  held 
to  be,  and  render  scientific  treatment  of  it  impossible — or  to  the  wild  and 
groundless  ethnological  theories  which  mar  the  Varronianus.  If  such 
theories  were  given  as  mere  theories,  no  harm  would  be  done ;  but  they 
are  put  on  the  same  footing  with  inductions  as  certain  as  those  of  any 
science  can  possibly  be.  It  is  this  mixture  of  the  proven  and  not-proven 
which  must  make  Dr  Donaldson's  books  unfit  for  students  of  comparative 
philology. 
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tration  close  at  home,  the  way  in  which  the  Keltic  ten- 
dency to  aspirate  unaspirated  sounds  has  aflfected  the 
pronunciation  of  English  in  Ireland :  e.g.  car  is  sounded 
like  k'har,  which  is  nothing  but  a  Kelto-English  variation. 
So  also  in  the  Lowlands  of  Scotland  along  the  old  Keltic 
border  line  we  find  the  initial  th  of  English  words  dropped, 
just  as  it  is  regularly  dropped  (though  written)  in  Gaelic 
speech :  in  Aberdeen,  Angus,  Moray,  and  North  Caithness, 
to  has  become/,  through  a  like  influence  ;  thus  "what"  is 
sounded  as  "/αί :"  final  d  is  not  heard  for  a  like  reason \ 
The  full  sound  of  the  a  is  retained  in  Ireland,  where  we 
have  weakened  it  in  England.  Here,  however,  some- 
thing must  be  allowed  for  "the  law  that  a  transplantation 
of  a  language  to  a  new  region  gives  a  check  to  its  growth, 
and  interrupts  for  a  time  its  normal  rate  of  development*." 
Many  instances  where  admixture  of  race  has  operated  on 
sound  will  be  found  in  French,  e.g.  gu^pe,  guerre,  &c. 
It  is  commonly  supposed  that  guSpe  is  from  vespa^,  in 
which  case  the  ^r  must  be  due  to  the  Frankish  pronuncia- 
tion of  a  Latin  word,  for  there  is  no  tendency  in  Latin  to 
a  parasitic  g  before  a  w.  But  it  is  certainly  remarkable 
(as  Max  MuUer  has  pointed  out*)  that  all  these  French 
words  beginning  with  gu  can  be  traced  to  German  words. 
It  is  better  to  suppose  that  this  gu  was  the  attempt  of  the 
descendants  of  the  Romans  to  pronounce  a  German  w, 
after  they  had  let  their  own  w  sound  become  v,  as  it  now 
is.  But  whichever  explanation  we  take,  we  must  recognise 
the  change  as  resulting  from  the  conflicting  phonetic  laws 
of  two  mixed  peoples  ^ 

'  Murray,  Dialect  of  the  Southern  Counties  of  Scotland,  p.  26. 

s  Murray,  ib.  p.  83.  He  gives  many  interesting  examples ;  as  the 
Buonies  of  Forth  and  Bargy  in  Wexford,  where  some  of  Strongbow's 
followers  settled  in  1169  and  their  descendants  have  preserved  a  curiously 
ardiaic  form  of  £ngUsh.  So  also  New  England  in  the  United  States  has 
preserved  many  English  words  which  are  now  obsolete  among  us,  but 
whidi  were  in  fuU  use  at  the  beginning  of  the  17th  century.  See  also 
EUifl,  E.  E.  P.  Vol.  I.  p.  20. 

*  Brachet,  Fr,  Grammar,  p.  64 :  Eoby,  p.  18. 

*  Lectures,  2,  267. 

*  For  the  history  of  the  efiect  of  the  Teutonic  on  the  Eoman  languages 
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It  is  well  known  that  from  this  operation  of  a  double 
set  of  phonetic  laws  the  same  word  may  exist  in  two  forms 
in  the  same  language :  as  in  English  "crab"  and  "cray- 
fish," the  latter  being  the  French  ^crevisse  from  German 
krebiz,  krebs\  The  etymological  tendency  exhibited  ia 
"cray-fish"  is  the  last  point  which  I  wish  to  consider  in  this 
chapter.  The  French  form  being  strange  to  the  English 
ear,  it  was  converted  into  something  which  would  convey 
a  meaning.  We  have  here  nothing  but  a  highly  irregular 
application  of  the  striving  for  distinctness  which  I  have 
already  mentioned  as  acting  counter  to  ordinary  phonetic 
change ;  I  say,  irregular,  because  it  is  impossible  to  pre- 
dict in  what  way  it  may  act.  A  great  number  of  instances 
may  be  found  in  Cumberland  where  a  Norse  colony  set- 
tled, probably  in  the  latter  half  of  the  tenth  century,  and 
introduced  words  which  in  after  time  had  a  strange  sound, 
and  were  identified  with  whatever  English  word  they 
resembled.  Thus  *'foss,"  a  waterfall  (as  in  Norway  at 
the  present  day),  was  confused  with  "force"  (fortis),  and 
so  we  get  Scale  Force,  &c. :  the  proper  names  Koli  and 
MioU  are  disguised  in  Coal  Gill  and  MUl  How,  and  the 
compound  name  Toli-Wagen  has  given  us  Dolly  Waggon 
Pike  upon  Helvellyn*. 

,  The  results  of  this  principle  of  change  are  very 
numerous  in  composite  languages  like  the  English.  I  do 
not  however  imagine  that  it  operated  much  on  the  Greek 
and  Latin  languages.  Greek,  in  the  stage  at  which  we 
know  it,  could  have  little  admixture  which  is  not  manifest 
at  the  first  glance:  and  the  Latin  was  not  much  more 
afiected.  In  pure  languages,  I  conclude  (in  spite  of  a  few 
real  and  some  apparent  exceptions),  phonetic  change  has 
a  downward  tendency ;  it  causes  in  general  weakening  of 
the  language,  even  though  that  weakening  may  be  use- 
see  Diez,  Introduction  to  the  Grammar  of  the  Romance  Languages,  trans. 
Oayley,  p.  60. 

1  Ih.  p.  68. 

'  See  Ferguson,  Northmen  in  Cumberland^  for  these  and  many  other 
etymologies. 
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My  employed.     What  then  was  the  original,  of  which 
the  Greek  and  Latin  are  copies,  weakened  each  in  its  own 
-  peculiar  way?      This  will  be  the  subject  of  the  next 
Chapter. 


NOTE  TO  CHAPTER  I. 

ON  THE  DERIVATION  OP  LATIN  WORDS  FROM  GREEK. 

The  fe-cts  are  so  very  simple,  yet  there  is  so  much  miscon- 
ception  about  them,  that  it  seems  worth  while  to  say  a  word  on 
the  supposed  derivation  of  Latin  words  from  Greek.  This 
theory  is  probably  to  be  attributed  to  Niebuhr's  hypothesis  of 
a  Greek  and  non-Greek  element  in  the  Latin  language,  which 
made  its  way  into  English  works  without  much  examination 
through  the  influence  of  Niebuhr's  extraordinary  genius ;  but 
which  has  been  completely  overthrown  by  Comparative  Phi- 
lology. The  apparently  Greek  element  in  the  Latin  language 
is  (generally  speaking)  that  part  of  the  common  inheritance  of 
the  Greeks  and  Italians,  which  each  nation  retained  and  de- 
veloped after  the  separation  of  the  two  branches  of  the  original 
stock  \  The  apparently  non-Greek  element  is  that  portion  of 
the  common  inheritance  which  was  neglected  by  the  Greeks — 
or,  if  retained  by  provincial  and  obscure  dialects,  was  disused 

by  those  which  possessed  a  Kterature ;  which  therefore  in  pro- 
cess of  time  seemed  to  be — ^to  some  extent  actually  was — 
peculiar  to  the  Italians.  The  community  of  terms  denoting 
peaceful  occupations  and  the  dilfference  of  warlike  terms,  which 
Niebuhr  notes,  only  shew  that  the  science  of  war  had  not  been 
developed  by  the  Graeco-Italian  people. 

What  then  are  we  to  say  of  words  hke  lyra,  &c.  1  Are  not 
these  derived  from  the  Greek  1  Certainly  not  *  derived.  No 
Latin  word  is  derived  from  the  Greek  in  the  proper  sense  of 
the  term.  The  Latin  harrowed  words  fully  formed  from  the 
Greek,  which  it  spelt  on  different  principles  according  to  the 

1  See  this  more  deyeloped  in  Max  Miiller,  C^rp«  from  a  German 
Workshop f  n.  41,  &c. 
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different  times  at  which  they  become  nationalised.  At  the 
earliest  period  at  which  such  borrowed  words  occur,  we  find 
them  spelt  with  such  Latin  characters  as  most  nearly  repre- 
sented those  Greek  sounds  which  had  either  been  developed  by 
the  Greek  after  the  parting  of  the  two  peoples,  or  which  had  been 
lost  by  the  Latins  out  of  the  original  common  stock.  Thus 
the  Greek  aspirates — peculiar  developments  of  the  Greek — 
appeared  in  Latin  as  unaspirated  mutes ;  e.g.  Aciles  (Άχιλλ€υ9), 
Bruges  {Φpύy€s);  this  last  word  shews  moreover  that  the  full 
Latin  u  was  taken  as  the  nearest  Latin  exponent  of  the  Greek 
upsilon  (a  modified  u),  and  in  Plautus  88  appears  as  the  best  re- 
presentative of  the  strong  Greek  ζ  (which  differed  from  the  old 
weak  Italian  z)  in  badisao,  tarpesaita,  &c.  In  the  Augustan 
age,  on  the  contrary,  Greek  characters  are  borrowed  as  well  as 
the  sounds,  the  Υ  in  lyra,  the  Ζ  in  zoTm^  &c. :  while  a  combi- 
nation of  letters  represented  the  complex  sound  of  the  Greek 
aspirates — chorda^  philosopMa,  &c.  Now  it  is  obvious  that 
these  words  were  not  derived  from  the  Greek;  they  were  not 
formed  from  a  Greek  root  by  adding  to  it  a  Latin  suffix ;  they 
were  derived  in  Greece  from  Greek  roots  by  Greek  sufiixes  and 
transplanted  when  fully  grown  into  Latin.  They  are  as  foreign 
to  the  Latin  language  and  its  development,  as  the  men  and  things 
they  represent  were  foreign  to  Rome.  But  from  these  borrowed 
Greek  words  it  was  inferred  by  a  false  analogy  that  numbera  of 
genuine  Latin  words  were  borrowed  from  the  Greek.  Because 
lyra  was  the  Greek  λνρα,  it  was  supposed  that  l<icruma  was  the 
Greek  ^άκρυμα ;  and  consequently  it  was  written  lacrymay  or 
even  by  some  curious  fatality  lachryma.  But  in  truth  the 
words  have  nothing  in  common  except  their  base  dakr  (whence 
the  A.-S.  teagor,  our  "tear.");  each  was  formed  from  that  base, 
but  by  its  own  suffix  in  its  own  land :  the  emotional  Italian  was 
not  likely  to  lack  a  word  for  a  tear,  till  he  had  borrowed  it 
from  the  Greek !  In  other  cases — e.g.  the  Latin  sUtm,  no 
doubt  the  noun  svlva  existed  in  Graeco-Italian  davs,  and  was 
then  modified  by  the  two  peoples  in  different  ways  according  to 
their  different  phonetic  laws.  But  it  is  an  entire  mistake  to 
write  silua  with  y,  that  is,  to  imply  that  the  word  was  bor- 
rowed from  the  Greek  νλη.  Indeed  the  Latin  has  kept  the  old 
form  more  nearly  than  the  Greek ;  it  has  changed  u  to  i,  and  a 
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to  ay  both,  regular  Latin  changes,  and  both  weakenings ;  but 
νλι;  exhibits  no  less  than  four  weakenings ;  a  has  passed  into 
the  routh  breathing ;  u  has  (as  always  in  Greek)  been  weakened 
to  upsHon  ;  ν  has  passed  out  altogether^  and  a  has  been  thinned 
toi^ 

The  rule  then  to  follow  in  writing  Latin  is  very  simple : 
we  must  use  the  letters  Y,  Z,  and  the  compounds  CH,  th,  ph, 
in  words  borrowed  from  the'  Greek  and  in  no  others.  Such 
words  are  not  difficult  to  recognise.  They  are  mostly  words 
relating  to  the  arts  and  sciences  which  the  Bomans  borrowed 
from  the  Greeks.  All  other  words  are,  in  ninety-nine  cases 
out  of  a  hundred,  genuine  Latin,  and  should  be  written  in  the 
Latin  character.  The  only  exception  which  should  be  allowed 
18  in  cases  where  we  have  express  testimony  that  Koman 
writers*  in  the  last  century  of  the  Republic  employed  Greek 
characters — or  the  equivalent  compounds  in  Latin — in  words 
which  are  beyond  doubt  genuinely  Latin,  but  which  by  a  mis- 
taken analogy  were  then  supposed  to  be  derived  from  the 
Greek.  In  such  cases  we  may  write,  e.g.  pidcher^ — ^though 
we  believe  it  to  be  etymologically  wrong — on  the  same  prin- 
(iple  that  we  write,  e.  g.  caussa,  and  querella;  because  they 
represent  the  spelling  which,  rightly  or  wrongly,  was  in  use  in 
Cicero's  day  among  educated  men ;  not  because  we  believe  it 
to  be  the  Greek  ττολυχροο?'.  Lucretius  truly  says,  "Utilitas 
expresdt  nomina  rerum ; "  and  it  is  equally  true  that  use  must 
ftlways  be  the  standard  of  orthography,  and  must  override 
etymological  considerations.  Only  let  our  standard  in  Latin 
be  the  usage  of  Cicero's  time,  not  of  the  period  of  the 
fienaiseance. 

*  See  Cic.  Orat.  c.  48.  §  160. 

'  It  is  possible  however  the  h  in  this  and  similar  words,  CetheguSf 
Carthago,  Sto.,  may  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  Greek,  but  may  be  a 
Tnlgar  use  of  the  aspirate  which  was  passing  into  the  literary  language 
in  Gicero^s  day.  His  phrase  ^'usum  loquendi  populo  concessi"  rather 
rapports  this  view.  See  additional  evidence  in  the  section  on  ^'Aspira- 
Um"  in  the  last  chapter  of  this  book,  and  Boscher,  de  Aspiratione  apud 
Bomanos  in  Curtioe,  Studien,  ii.  2.  143,  &c. 
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I  TRANSLATE  from  Schleicher*  the  very  brief  and  clear 
account  of  the  main  divisions  and  subdivisions  of  the 
variously  called  Indo-European,  Indo-Germanic,  or  Aryaa 
language  :  to  which  can  be  traced  nearly  all  the  languages 
of  Europe*,  and  two  at  least  of  those  of  Asia,  the  Sanskrit 
and  the  Zend. 

"The  name  of  Indo-Germanic  has  been  given  to  a 
certain  class  of  the  languages  of  the  Asiatic-European  por- 
tion of  the  earth,  which  are  so  accordant  with  each  other, 
and  which  differ  so  much  from  all  other  languages  in  their 
nature,  that  they  clearly  shew  themselves  to  have  sprung 
from  a  common  original  language.  Within  this  Indo- 
Germanic  family  of  languages,  some,  which  are  more 
closely  geographically  connected,  shew  themselves  certainly 
to  be  the  most  nearly  allied,  so  that  the  Indo-Germanic 
family  divides  into  three  groups  or  divisions.    These  are— 

"I.  The  Aryan^  division,  consisting  of  the  Indian  and 
Iranian,  or  more  correctly  Eranian,  families  of  languages, 
which  are  very  closely  related  to  each  other. 

"  The  oldest  representative  and  original  language  of  the 
Indian  family,  and  the  oldest*  known  language  of  the 

^  C<ympendium  der  VergUichenden  Gramjnatikf  pp.  6 — 8. 

>  See  note  at  the  end  of  the  chapter. 

^  It  will  be  seen  that  the  term  Aryan  is  here  applied  only  to  the  two 
Asiatic  peoples  who  can  be  certainly  proved  to  have  called  themselves  by 
that  name. 

^  Prof.  Schleicher  of  course  does  not  mean  that  the  Sanskrit  existed 
before  the  Greek  and  Latin,  but  that  it  is  known  to  us  in  an  older  stage 
than  any  other.  The  error  which  arises  from  regarding  every  Sanskrit 
form  as  older  than  the  ooiresponding  forms  in  Greek  and  Latin  will  be 
noticed  at  p.  34. 
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Indo-Germanic  tongue  altogether,  is  the  old  Indian,  the 
language  of  the  oldest  portion  of  the  Vedas ;  at  a  later 
time  in  a  simpler  form  and  as  a  granmiatical  literary 
language,  contrasted  with  the  popular  dialects,  named 
Sanshrit 

"We  do  not  know  Eranian  in  its  original  form;  the 
oldest  £ranian  languages  which  have  reached  us  are  the 
old  Bactrian  or  Zeind  (the  eastern),  and  the  old  Persian, 
the  language  of  the  Achaemenidean  cuneiform  inscriptions 
(the  western).  To  this  family  belongs  also  the  Armenian, 
which  we  first  know  at  a  later  time,  and  which  must  have 
separated  earUer  from  the  Eranian  original  language. 

"IL  The  south-western  European  portion  consisting  of 
(1)  the  Greek,  nearest  to  which  stands  a  language  only 
known  in  its  modem  form,  the  Albanian :  (2)  the  Italian ; 
the  oldest  known  forms  of  this  family  are  the  Latin, — and 
eepedally  important  for  us  is  the  old  Latin,  as  it  was 
qpoken  before  the  introduction  of  the  educated  literary 
language  moulded  by  Greek  influence, — ^the  Umbrian,  and 
the  Oscan  :  (3)  the  Keltic  :  the  best  preserved,  but  still 
very  decomposed,  language  of  the  Keltic  family  is  the  Old 
Irish,  reaching  from  the  seventh  century  of  our  era. 

"  III.  The  northern  European  portion,  consisting  of  the 
Sdavonic  family,  with  the  closely  allied  Lithuanian  (which 
is  for  us  the  important  language  among  this  group),  and 
the  Teutonic,  which  is  widely  sundered  from  both. 

"The  oldest  forms  of  language  in  this  portion  are  the 
Old  Bulgarian — old  Ecclesiastical  Sclavonic  in  MS.,  dating 
op  to  the  eleventh  century :  the  Lithuanian — first  brought 
under  our  notice  three  hundred  years  ago,  but  clearly  of 
much  higher  antiquity — and  the  Gothic,  of  the  fourth 
century.  Near  to  the  Gothic,  however,  are  the  most 
ancient  representatives  of  the  German  and  the  Norse,  the 
Old  High-German  and  Old  Norse,  to  be  brought  forward 
where  they  present  older  forms  than  the  Gothic. 

"It  is  in  the  Asiatic  division  that  is  contained  most  that 
is  ancient  in  the  sounds  and  in  the  fabric  of  language^  and 
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here  again  especially  in  the  Old  Indian,  Then  follows  with 
reference  to  antiquity — that  is  to  say,  in  the  retainiog 
its  similarity  to  the  original  language,  in  having  fewer 
strongly  developed  individual  forms — the  southern  Euro* 
pean  division,  in  which  the  Greek  had  remained  closest  to 
the  original ;  finally,  the  northern  European  group,  which, 
taken  as  a  whole,  presents  itself  as  developed  Λvith  the 
most  individuality,  and  in  which  the  least  remains  of  the 
original  speech  are  to  be  traced. 

"If  we  combine  this  statement  with  the  relationship 
already  described  of  the  Indo-Germanic  languages  among 
themselves,  and  draw  from  the  two  our  conclusion  as  to 
the  process  of  the  divisions  of  the  main  body  of  Indo- 
Germanic  speech  in  the  earliest  times,  we  arrive  at  the 
following  results :  The  Indo-Germanic  original  speech 
divided  itself,  first,  by  the  unequal  development  in  diflfer- 
ent  parts  of  the  province,  into  two  sections  :  it  divided  off 
from  itself  the  Sclavo-Tev^onic,  the  language  which  after- 
wards divided  into  Teutonic  and  Sclavo-Lithuanian :  and 
later,  that  portion  of  the  original  speech  which  remained, 
the  Aryo-GraecO'ItalO'Keltic,  divided  itself  into  Graeco- 
Italo-Keltic  and  Aryan,  of  which  the  first-named  soon 
divided  itself  into  Greek  and  Italo-Keltic  :  and  the 
latter,  the  Aryan,  remained  undivided  for  a  considerable 
time. 

"At  a  later  period  the  Sclavo-Lithuanian,  the  Aryan 
(Indo-Eranian),  and  Italo-Keltic  further  divided  them- 
selves. It  is  possible  that  at  some  or  all  of  the  divisions 
more  languages  arose  than  are  now  manifest,  as  in  many 
instances  in  process  of  time  Indo-Germanic  languages  have 
probably  become  extinct.  The  more  towards  the  East  an 
Indo-Germanic  people  lives,  so  much  more  of  what  is 
ancient  has  their  language  retained.  The  more  towards 
the  west  they  have  gone,  so  much  the  less  of  what  is  old, 
and  so  many  more  new  formations  are  to  be  found  in  their 
language.  From  these  and  other  intimations  we  may 
conclude  that  the  Sclavo-Teutonic  race  first  began  their 
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journeyings  towards  the  west :  then  followed  the  Graeco- 
Italo-Keltic :  of  the  Aryans  who  remained  behind,  the 
Indians  travelled  south-eastward,  and  the  Eranians  spread 
in  a  south-westerly  direction.  The  home  of  the  original 
Indo-Germanic  race  is  to  be  sought  in  the  central  high- 
lands of  Asia. 

"  It  is  only  of  the  Indians,  who  were  the  last  to  separate 
&om  the  parent  stem,  that  we  can  say  with  any  certainty 
that  they  drove  out  an  aboriginal  people  from  their  later 
dwelling-place,  much  of  whose  language  passed  into  their 
own ;  of  many  of  the  other  Indo-Germanic  peoples  such 
an  hypothesis  is  highly  probable." 

Prof.  Schleicher  proceeds  to  shew  the  degrees  of  rela- 
tionship of  the  main  families  of  the  Indo-Germanic  speech 
by  the  diagram  given  below ;  in  which  the  length  of  the 
lines  indicates  the  probable  time  of  separation. 


Teutonic. 
Lithuanian. 


Indo^. 


OiigisalLan. 


Indian. 


I  have  given  Schleicher's  words  as  a  concise  and  clear 
statement  of  the  relationship  of  the  different  peoples  of 
the  common  stock.  But  in  some  points  it  is  open  to  dis- 
puta  For  example,  a  theory  is  gaining  ground  that  the 
North  European  family  was  not  the  first  to  leave  the 
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common  stock  :  that  there  was  a  common  European  family 
which  subsisted  together  for  a  considerable  period  after 
the  separation  from  the  Asiatic  stock,  presumably  in  central 
Europe,  whence  it  afterwards  parted  north  and  south. 
This  doctrine  has  been  maintained  by  Fick\  The  force  of 
his  arguments  will  hardly  be  understood  here ;  but  briefly  . 
stated  they  are — 

(1)  the  non-existence  of  the  letter  I  in  the  Asiatic  J 
division  before  its  separation  into  Sanskrit  and  Zend,  for  1 
this  letter  is  not  found  in  Zend :  he  concludes  that  the   ,: 
letter  was  developed  by  the  European  family  in  common, 
and  afterwards  by  the  Sanskrit  alone :   evidence  for  this 
Λνϋΐ  appear  in  the  history  of  I,  in  Chapter  V. ; 

(2)  the  great  corruption  of  the  gutturals  in  Asia,  con- 
trasted with  their  firmness  in  the  European  languages  ; 

(3)  the  difierence  in  the  ground-form  of  many  words 
in  the  European  contrasted  with  the  Asiatic  vocabulary, 
and  the  development  of  a  large  number  of  words  common 
to  Europe,  but  not  found  in  Asia ;  against  this  must  of 
course  be  set  a  similar  but  smaller  list  of  words  common 
to  Asia  and  South  Europe,  but  strange  to  North  Europe ; 

(4)  the  absence  of  agricultural  terms  common  to  Asia 
and  Europe;  on  this  see  Mommsen's  History  of  Borne, 
ch.  ii. ; 

(5)  the  common  European  development  of  the  vowel  e, 
which  points  very  strongly  to  a  lengthened  time  in  which 
the  whole  European  race  lived  together. 

Of  these  the  first  and  fifth  argument  seem  to  me  the 
most  important,  and  on  the  whole  to  make  out  a  stronger 
case  than  Schleicher's.  If  then  this  view  be  adopted, 
the  diagram  must  be  modifie4  to  correspond  to  it. 

Schleicher's  view  of, the  near  connection  of  the  Keltic 
with  the  Italian  also  is  disputable.  I  may  briefly  give 
here  some  of  the  principal  arguments  on  both    sides, 

^  See  his  Worterbuch,  p.  1045,  and  his  late  treatise,  which  is  specially 
devoted  to  this  point,  Die  ehemalige  Sjpracheinheit  der  Indogermanen 
Europas, 
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though  their  force  will  not  be  seen  without  some  know- 
ledge  of  the  phonetic  laws   described  in  the  following 
chapters.    Schleicher  believes  in  a  "  Graeco-Italo-  ELeltisch  " 
period:  in  which  the  ancestors  of  those  peoples  divided 
the  a  sound  into  a,  e,  0,  after  parting  from  the  Teutonic 
race,  or  at  least  the  Gothic  division  of  it.     Then  the 
Greeks  parted  off,  and  an  Italo-Keltic  period  followed, 
distinguished  by  the  loss  of  aspirates  and  retention  of  spi- 
laats,  and  notably  also  by  the  loss  of  the  old  middle  voice 
.  and  the  formation  of  a  quite  new  form  peculiar  to  the  Ita- 
lians and  the  Kelts  :  compare  legi^t^r,  Keltic  legthar,  with 
XiyeTiu.     After  their  final  separation  the  Kelts  lost  the 
ablative  and  the  reduplicated  perfect,  losses  which  distin- 
guish Keltic  from  Italian.      Other  points  of  agreement 
between  the  Keltic  and  Italian,  not  found  between  any 
other  two  laoguages,  are  the  formative  suffix  -tion  {sion), 
and  perhaps  -trie  ;  the  dative  plural  in  hjfratrihuSy  braith- 
rft,  while  all  the  North  European  languages  have  m,  e.g. 
Gothic  brdthrum,  the  termination  i  alike  for  the  genitive 
singular  and  nominative  plural  of  the  α-stem,  and  the  fu- 
ture suffix  "bo,  'bis,  &c.,  for  which  forms  in  b  and /appear 
in  old  Irish.     Lottner  and  Ebel,  on  the  other  hand,  con- 
nect the   Keltic  with  the  North  European  languages^. 
They  argue  from  the  agreement  of  diphthongs  (αϊ,  oi,  au, 
iu,  in  Keltic,  ai,  ei,  au,  iu,  in  Teutonic,  four  in  each  lan- 
guage, while  the  Graeco-Italians  certainly  had  six,  ai,  ei, 
oi,  au,  eu,  ou)  :  and  from  the  different  origin  of  some  con- 
sonants ;  thus  the  Kymric^  ch  is  from  h,  a  substitute  for  s, 
the  Gaelic  /  is  a  hardened  v,  the  Kymric  /,  according  to 
Ebel,  is  derived  from  s,  except  where  it  occurs  in  words 
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Countm•' 
arguments, 
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^  Ebel'e  arguments  may  be  seen  in  Keltische  Studien  (Engl,  trans., 
pp.  119 — 132).  See  also  Schleicher's  Kurzer  Abriss  der  Gesch.  der  ItaL 
Spraehen  in  the  Rheinisches  Museum  for  1859,  and  Ebel  in  Kuhn  and 
Schleicher's  Beitrage,  i.  429, 

•  Keltic  comprises  the  Kymric  or  Welsh,  the  now  extinol  Comishy  and 
the  Armorican,  or  ancient  language  of  Brittany :  these  three  are  nearly 
related,  and  are  sconetimes  aU  included  under  the  name  Eymric.  More 
distinct  are  Uie  Erse  or  old  Irish,  the  Gaelic  of  the  Highlands,  and  the 
Uanx:  theee  are  all  eometimea  osklled  Oadhelio. 
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certainly  borrowed  from  the  Latin ;  on  the  other  hand 
Latin  h  and  /  come  from  aspirates,  not  from  other  spira 
Some  agreements  in  inflexion  between  the  Keltic  and  Lit 
anian  are  not  nearly  so  convincing  as  Schleicher's  wt 
are  given  above.  Lastly,  Ebel  sees  "a  pervading  anal 
in  the  Sclavonian,  Teutonic,  and  both  branches  of  the  ϊ 
ticV  evidenced,  for  instance,  by  the  employment  of  j 
fixes  to  express  completed  action,  instead  of  reduplicat: 
as  in  Graeco-Italian  ;  such  prefixes  are  ru  or  ro  in  Kel 
ga  in  Gothic,  the  modem  German  ge,  both  of  which  h 
this  force,  though  also  some  others. 

The  arguments  on  both  sides,  it  will  be  observed, 
confined  to  the  forms  and  inflexions  of  words :  they 
not  drawn  from  the  common  possession  (which  is  indi 
table)  of  very  many  words  by  the  Latin  and  Keltic,  ei 
cially  the  Kymric.  The  reason  is  that  it  is  generally 
possible  to  distinguish  between  the  genuinely  Keltic  w( 
and  those  which  were  only  borrowed  from  the  Latin  a 
the  Romans  came  into  contact  with  the  Kelts.  When 
find  words  like  fin  and  flam,  occurring  only  in  Kyc 
and  Armorican,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  we  have  1 
finis  and  flamma  borrowed.  But  when  we  find  words  '. 
"traeth,"  a  sandy  flat,  occurring  in  Kymric,  and  in  slig] 
diflferent  forms  in  Cornish,  Armorican,  Irish,  and  Ga( 
it  seems  unlikely  that  each  of  these  races,  which  were  ] 
bably  separate  before  the  Romans  came  into  contact  τ 
them,  either  independently  borrowed  the  Latin  "tract 
or  passed  it  on  from  one  to  another.  Still  EbeFs  lis 
borrowed  words  (in  which  traeth  occurs)  cannot  often 
challenged,  and  it  is  incomparably  larger  than  tha 
words  which  are  peculiar  to  the  Latin  and  Keltic,  and 
shared  by  the  North  Europeans.  We  are  therefore  foi 
back  upon  the  arguments  from  forms  given  above.  1 
such  arguments  are,  generally  speaking,  stronger  than 
mere  agreement  of  words.  But  in  this  case  they 
much  of  their  usual  force  from  the  obviously  late  chara 

I  Celtic  Studies,  p.  128. 
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of  a  great  part  of  Keltic  grammar.    Thus  the  personal  suf- 
fixes of  the  Welsh  verbs  have  hardly  anything  in  common 
with  the  Irish ;  they  are  clearly  new  Kymric  developments, 
while  the  Irish  has  preserved  the  older  forms.     Similar 
novelties  occur  in  every  division  of  Keltic  grammar,  the 
Irish  included.     All  that  we  can  therefore  say  is,  that  we 
cannot  expect,  under  the  circumstances,  to  find   greater 
analogies  than  those  which  Schleicher  has  pointed  out ; 
they  are  not  conclusive,  but  they  are  all  that  can  be  had. 
I  think  his  case  here  is  stronger  than  that  of  his  op- 
ponents\ 

It  may  be  useful  to  sketch  very  briefly  the  divisions  of 
the  Hellenic  speech.  The  divisions  of  the  Italian  race  (as 
proved  by  linguistic  research,  not  mere  tradition)  are 
given  by  Mommsen,  in  his  History  of  Rome.  The  old 
threefold  division  of  the  Hellenes  into  Dores,  Aeoles,  and 
lones,  requires  further  subdivision. 

The  grammarians  early  recognised  two  forms  of  Doric : 

We  the  harder  or  more  severe,  spoken  by  the  Laconians, 

the  islanders  of  Crete,  in  Cyrene,  and  in  the  Greek  cities 

of  Italy :  the  other   softer,  called   άνβιμένη  καΐ  γθαμαΧη 

Δ»ρίί  by  a  scholiast  on  Theokritus,  which  was  commonly 

used  by  that  writer  (though,  at  least  as  we  have  the  text, 

with  many  forms  of  the  severe  Doric  intermixed),  as  by 

Epicharmus  and  Sophron  before  him,  and  by  the  Sicilians 

in  general,  and  the  Dorians  of  Messene,  Argolis,  and  Me- 

gam,  and  Greece  proper,  and  the  islands  near  Asia  Minor. 

The  hard  Doric  has  most  peculiarities  in  common  with  the 

Aeolic^  the  soft  Doric  with  the  Ionic  :  but  to  this  general 

statement  there  are  a  good  many  exceptions,  which  will 

appear  hereafter.    Time  also  brought  the  hard  Doric  into 

greater  conformity  with  the  soft :  this  transition  varied  of 

coarse  with  the  circumstances  of  the  speakers :  thus  the 

isolated    people  of  Cyrene,   in  the  second  century  B.C., 

retained  forms  which  were  falling  out  elsewhere  in  the 

fourth.     It  may  be  added  that  the  τΓΚατειασμό^,  commonly 

1  I  ought  to  say  that  I  am  unfortimately  not  a  Eeltio  Bcholar. 
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(!)  Les- 
bian, 


(2>  Boeo- 
tian, 


(3)  Thes- 
saltan; 


supposed  to  distinguish  all  DoΓic^  was  certainly  not 
peculiar  to  the  Dorians,  but  shared  by  them  with  nearlyr 
all  the  Aeolic  race. 

The  most  important  subdivisions  of  the  Aeolic  speec^ι^ 
are  the  Lesbian,  or  Aeolic  of  Asia  Minor,  the  Thessalian, 
and  the  Boeotian :  probably  the  Arcadian  and  the  Elean 
should  be  added.    The  Lesbian  is  principally  known  to  us 
by  inscriptions,  and  by  the  fragments  of  Alkaeus  anA  [ 
Sappho :  the  twenty-eighth  and  twenty-ninth  idylls  of  τ 
Theokritus  are  also  Lesbian,  and  have  been  excellently- 
restored  by  Ahrens.    A  peculiarity  of  this  dialect  is  thfr 
extensive  throwing  back  of   the  accent;    also  a  rather 
greater  loss  of  the  rough  breathing.     The  symbol  of  the 
digamma  was  retained  longer  than  by  the  lonians,  but  not 
so  long  as  by  the  Boeotians,  or  by  the  Italian  Dorians :  the 
sound  was  passing  out  in  Asia  Minor  about  the  same  time. 
The  Lesbian  and  Boeotian  are  principally  marked  as  mem- 
bers of  one  head-dialect  by   their   strong  tendency  to 
assimilation  of  consonants — of  the    nasals,  liquids,  and 
sibilants  in  Lesbian,  and  of  the  dentals  in  Boeotian ;  and 
by  the  tendency  to  weaken  an  original  a  sound  to  ο  and  u  in. 
the  Lesbian,  to  i  in  the  Boeotian ;  this  identity 'of  principle, . 
but  difference  of  practice,  is  just  what  might  be  expected 
from  kindred  tribes  separated  widely  in  abode.    The  Boeo- 
tian is  known  to  us  principally  by  inscriptions  and  by  the 
fragments  of  Corinna,    The  Thessalian  (which  is  known 
by  very  few  inscriptions)  appears  to  combine  their  peculi- 
arities :  it  doubles  both  liquids  and  dentals,  and  it  weakens 
a  into  0,  with  the  Lesbian,  while  in  some  minor  vowel 
changes  it  agrees  with  the  Boeotian.     It  thus  serves  as  a 
connecting  link  between  the  two,   and  vindicates  tfieir 
title  to  a  community  of  origin  more  recent  than  the  first 
separate  existence  of  the  Hellenic  stock.     The  last  writer 
on  the  subject,  Gelbke',  supposes  that  Thessaly  was  their 


1  Compare  Theok.  xv.  88;  see  however  the  discussion  upon  the  sound 
of  the  α  at  the  end  of  §  1  of  Chapter  vn. 

'  De  dialecto  Arcadica  in  Curtius,  Stttdien,  Vol.  ii.  Part  2. 
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commou  seat^  whence  one  division  passed  either  by  land, 
or  by  the  islands  over  the  sea  to  Asia,  another  to  Boeotia, 
and,  if  his  theory  be  true,  also  to  the  Peloponnesus :  for 
he  includes  among  the  Aeolic  the  Arcadian  and  £lean 
dialects,  which  Ahrens*  believes  to  be  Doric.    Gelbke  has 
the  additional  evidence  of  a  Tegeatic  inscription,  and  he 
makes  the  balance  lean  to  the  Aeolic  side,  though  the 
proof  cannot  be  called  conclusive*.    He  places  the  Arca- 
dian, together  with  the  Lesbian,  as  inclining  towards  the 
Ionic :  and  he  adds  the  Cj^riote  ;  the  old  legend  of  the 
colonisation  of  Cyprus  by  Arcadians,  on  the  return  from 
Troy,  is  supported  by  linguistic  facts.     The  Eleans,  on  the 
other  side,  he  connects  rather  with  the  Boeotians,  whose 
language  undoubtedly  comes  nearest  to  the  Doric.    It  is 
remarkable  that  the  Cypriote  was  written  in  at  least  semi- 
cuneiform  characters,  each  of  which  stood  for  a  syllable, 
not  a  single  sound.    It  has  not  yet  been  proved  to  be  (as 
all  the  other  alphabets    of   Europe  are)  of  Phoenician 
origm:  and  there  seems  no  evidence  for  Lenormant's  sug- 
gestion', that  it  is  the  remnant  of  a  system  once  common 
to  the  coasts  of  Asia  Minor,  and  found  mixed  up  with 
Greek  symbols,  in  the  Lycian  and  Carian  alphabets. 

The  account  commonly  given  of  the  Ionic,  that  it  is 
divided  into  three  periods,  the  early,  that  of  Homer ;  the 
middle,  that  of  Herodotus  ;  and  the  third,  the  Attic — is  not 
satisfactory.  The  Attic  is  certainly  not  a  development  of 
the  Ionic  of  Herodotus:  in  many  respects,  e.g.  in  still 
preserving  the  original  a  after  p,  Vhere  the  Ionic  has 
allowed  it  to  pass  into  17,  it  represents  an  older  form.  The 
vowel  variations  in  Herodotus  are  not  easy  to  reduce  to 
principle.     Generally  a  has  passed  into  η :  yet  sometimes 

*  De  diaZectU  GraeciSt  i.  225.  The  above  sketch  is  principally  taken 
bom  this  most  valaable  work,  which,  though  published  more  than  thirty 
years  ago,  is  stiU  the  best  on  the  subject. 

*  It  consists  chiefly  of  certain  vowel  changes :  the  Arcadians  have 
the  peculiar  υ  Ct  the  Lesbians,  e.g.  Lesb.  airuj  Arcadian  κατύ;  a  number 
of  words  where  0  occurs  νόρνοψ,  κ6ρζα  (i.e.  καρδία),  &q.,  and  many  other 
iniimte  points. 

>  Etsai  gur  la  propagation  de  V Alphabet  Ph^nicien,  p.  106,  note. 
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the  a  is  retained  (as  in  γρασθαν)  where  the  Attic  haff 
allowed  the  change.  In  the  peculiar  form  άρρωΒέω  (Attic 
όρρωΒέω)  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  a  (followed  by  a 
double  p)  does  not  represent  the  full  α-sound.  Generally, 
a  single  vowel  sound  is  preferred  to  a  diphthong,  as  τρωμα^ 
ων  {ovv)y  ίρος,  oyBoo κοντά,  &c. ;  but  there  are  not  many 
examples  of  each  of  these  variations ;  while  almost  uni-  ' 
versally  e  is  retained  when  it  is  the  first  member  of 
a  diphthong,  (as  in  ea,  eat,  €€i,  €ov,  βώ),  where  the  Attic 
absorbs  it.  The  vocalization  of  ν  is  obviously  an  Ionic 
weakening;  as  in  βστάλατα^,  άττίκοίατο,  μη'χανωατο] 
generally  accompanied  by  change  of  a  preceding  vowel,  as 
in  άττίκατο,  ηττιστέατο,  hreickaTo,  The  older  forms  are 
remarkably  preserved  in  some  of  the  declensions,  espe- 
cially the  ΐ-class,  where  we  find  e.g.  ττόλ^ς,  ττόλίο?,  ir6\i  (for 
TToXt-*),  irokiv,  7ΓΟλί€9,  ΤΓοΧίων,  irokuTi^  ττολίας  or  ττόλ*?. 
Generally,  however,  the  voWels  have  changed  more  in  the 
Herodotean  Ionic  :  but  in  the  cases  (few  in  all)  where  we 
find  different  consonants  in  Attic  and  Ionic,  the  latter  has 
the  oldest  sound.  The  connection  of  the  two  is  extremely 
close,  more  close  than  the  Aeolic  of  Boeotia  and  the  Aeolic 
of  Asia :  probably  in  the  main  the  Attic  has  preserved 
very  closely  the  language  spoken  at  the  time  of  the 
separation,  influenced  to  some  extent  by  neighbouring 
dialects ;  while  the  Ionic  changed  more,  chiefly  to  softer 
sounds,  which  may  possibly  be  the  result  of  the  more 
luxurious  life  of  Ephesus  and  Miletus.  The  older  Ionic, 
which  is  supposed  to  be  represented  by  Homer,  is 
delusive.  Mr  Paley,  in  his  introduction  to  the  Iliad,  has 
maintained  that  the  Homeric  poems,  in  their  present 
form,  have  no  claim  to  their  supposed  age ;  but  that  they 
were  combined  at  a  late  date  from  a  very  much  larger 
stock  of  pre-existent  materials.  This  conclusion  is 
supported  by  the  language  of  the  poems :  the  forms  of  the  ' 
words  bear  the  impress  of  a  school  of  poets  who  were 
writing  in  a  language  not  that  spoken  in  their  day,  but 
one   containing  many  archaic  forms,  and   many  others 
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jmaed  on  their  model  which  were  probably  never  used  at 
U  in  actual  life.  This  has  been  clearly  pointed  out  by 
}urtius* ;  and  "  it  is  certain,"  as  he  says,  "  that  this  dialect 
&  the  production  of  a  conventional  minstrel-usage,  which 
preserved  a  number  of  very  old  forms  and  sounds  regarded 
as  in  process  of  extinction ;  but  at  the  same  time  availed 
itself  of  many  formations  of  later  date,  and  evidently  in 
contemporary  use."  It  is  clear  then  that,  though  we  may 
find  many  old  forms  here,  we  find  no  genuine  old  Ionic 
dialect". 

Gelbke's  hypothesis  that  the  Asiatic  Aeoles  passed 
from  Thessaly  to  Asia  Minor  is  not  inconsistent  with  that 
of  Prof  E.  Curtius,  who,  in  his  recent  History  of  Greece, 
reverses  the  account  commonly  given  of  the  lonians,  and 
makes  the  Asiatic  settlements  the  oldest ;  from  these 
brings  the  inhabitants  of  Attica  across  by  the  islands, 
while  the  Dores  came  by  the  northern  mainland.  These 
may  have  passed  by  the  Aeoles  while  they  were  still  in 

1  In  Ms  Erlduterungeriy  p.  46,  Eng.  trans.    The  proof  is  too  long  to 
give  here :  but  instances  will  be  given  in  a  later  chapter. 

*  On  the  other  hand  it  must  be  said  that  the  Homeric  syntax  speaks 
strongly  for  the  antiquity  of  the  poems,  though  not  necessarily  for  their 
origin  as  single  and  complete  works  of  one  writer.    Its  chief  character- 
istic is  its  exceeding  and  unnecessary  fulness.    It  bears  all  the  marks  of 
being  the  product  of  an  age  absolutely  unfettered  by  grammatical  rule, 
when  formal  syntax  was  unknown :  and  the  writers  employed  in  their 
full  freedom  the  boundless  resources  of  the  language :  they  did  not  use 
them  irregularly,  because  there  was  no    restriction.     In  subsequent 
generatione  this  unnecessary  luxuriance  was  pruned:  enough  was  left 
in  Attio  Greek  to  express  the  nicest  distinctions  of  thought :  but  va- 
riatione  from  rule  appear,  such  as  the  use  of  d;  and  c/  with  the  sub- 
junctiye,  the  optative  without  &v  in  the  direct  statement  {Coeph.  594, 
Antig,   605,  sometimes  needlessly  altered)   the  use  of  ου  μ^  with  the 
ol^er  persons  of  the  future  and  the   subjunctive,  (e.g.  CEd,  Col,  176, 
Elect,  1052  and  1029),  as  well  as  the  three  usual  in  Attic,  and  others  like 
these;  which  would  be  inconceivable  except  as  lingering  reminiscences 
of  an  older  usage,  in  no  way  incorrect  but  needlessly  abundant.    It  be- 
eomee  therefore  necessary  to  reconcile  the  want  of  genuineness  in  the 
fonns  of  words  (mentioned  in  the  text)  with  the  age  which  the  syntax 
demands.     It  is  only  possible  to  do  so  by  postulating  a  very  great  age  for 
the  poems  in  their  separate  form  (out  of  which  I  believe  the  Iliad  at 
least  to  have  been  constructed),  in  order  to  allow  time  for  the  formation 
of  a  conventional  minstrel  dialect  in  a  period  not  later  than  that  of 
undeveloped  syntax.    Those  who  maintain  the  unity  of  the  Iliad  and 
of  the  Odyssey  must  allow  that  they  were  composed  at  the  very  end  of 
such  a  period. 
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their  original  abode :  then  the  retrograde  Aeolic  move- 
ment into  Asia  may  have  been  by  the  mainland,  or 
possibly  by  the  islands. 

I  now  return  to  the  primitive  people ;  to  which  I  prefer 
to  give  the  rather  superseded  title  Indo-European.   I  prefer 
it  to   the  name  Aryan,  rendered  popular  by  Prof.  Max 
Miiller's  most  suggestive  lectures,  because  I  think  that 
there  is  no  sufficient  evidence  that  that  name  was  ever 
adopted  by  any  other  than  the  Asiatic  branch  of  the  family. 
The  tracing  by  Prof.  Max  Miiller^  of  "  the  ancient  name  of 
Arya  from  India  to  Ireland"  seems,  to  say  the  least,  very  un- 
certain :  and  the  connection  of  the  word  arya  with  the  root 
found  in  arare^  is  unlikely.      Surely  the  simplest  way 
is  to  connect  it  with  the  widely  extended  v^AR,  to  fit: 
whence  the  derivative  might  get  the  successive  meaning^ 
of  fitting,  worthy,   noble;    a  sequence   of  meaning  very 
similar  to  that  of  the   Sanskrit  sat,   originally  (a)sa(n)t, 
the  present  participle  of  AS,  to  be,  which  signifies  first 
being,   then  "actually   existing,"    "true,"  "good."      Why 
should  not  the  Eastern  family  of  the  Indo-European  race 
— the   ancestors  of  the  Hindus  and   of   the  Persians — 
have  called  themselves  "  the  noble"  in  opposition  to  the 
indigenous  tribes  whom  they  subjugated,  just  as  the  old 
Greek  nobles  called  themselves   the  έσθλοί  and   ayaOoi, 
and    the   Roman    conservatives    styled    themselves    the 
"  boni"  ?     The  evidence  of  names  like  Ariovistus,  and  the 
very  dubious  Erin  and  Ireland,  is  too  slight  to  warrant  us 
in  supposing  that  the  use  of  the  term  arya  in  its  derived 
sense  is  older  than  the  time  when  the  Hindus  and  Persians 
remained  together  as   one  people  after  the  separation  of 
the  Eastern  and  Western  branches. 

The  readiness  with  which  the  name  Aryan  has  been 
accepted  as  the  designation  of  the  entire  family,  might 
almost  seem  to  be  a  trace  of  the  erroneous  belief  till  late 
almost  universal — a  belief  of  course  not  shared  by  Prof. 
Max  Miiller — that  Sanskrit  existed  at  an  earlier  period 

1  Lectures,  Series  i.  ρ  236.  *  Id,  p.  226. 
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than  its  sisters  :  and  by  consequence  that  every  form  found 
in  Sanskrit  must  represent  the  primitive  form  more  nearly 
than  any  other,  if  indeed  it  be  not  the  primitive  form 
itself.  This  error  was  indeed  a  natural  one  ;  it  arose  from 
the  fact  that  our  records  of  Sanskrit  speech  stretch  back 
to  a  much  earlier  time  than  those  of  any  of  the  sister 
languages,  and  still  more  from  the  peculiar  character  of 
Ae  language.  Compared  with  Greek  and  Latin,  Sanskrit 
may  be  said  to  have  no  syntai.  Long  sentences  are 
expressed  by  enormous  compounds,  sometimes  extending 
over  many  lines,  consisting  generally  of  bases*,  of  which 
the  last  only  is  inflected.  By  these  the  syntactic  relations 
of  other  languages  are  given  with  considerable  ease,  though 
without  mucli  precision.  This  habit,  however,  made  it 
necessary  for  the  Hindus  to  keep  the  formative  part  of 
their  grammar  excessively  clear;  to  keep  roots  and 
suffixes,  all  the  formative  machinery,  unconfused  in  order 
that  they  might  be  compounded  as  need  arose.  Conse- 
quently it  was  found  that  Sanskrit  words  could  be  dissected 
with  an  ease  unknown  in  Greek  and  Latin :  older  forms 
were  brought  to  light  which  were  just  traceable  in  their 
corrupted  state  in  those  languages  in  which  root  and  suflBx 
have  run  into  one.  Much  in  them  was  therefore  clearly 
shewn  to  be  secondary  and  derived :  and  it  was  not  unnatur- 
ally thought  sometimes  that  Sanskrit  was  the  primitive 
speech  of  the  race.  Still,  very  little  consideration  will  shew 
that  it  does  not  necessarily  follow  from  this  that  Sanskrit 
must  in  every  case  present  to  us  the  oldest  form  of  verb  or 
noun,  of  derivative  or  inflective  suflSx.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
there  is  hardly  any  language — not  even  the  most  corrupted 
of  modem  tongues — which  does  not  occasionally  shew  us  a 
more  antique  form  than  the  Sanskrit.     Thus  the  Greek 
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^  Sometimes,  bnt  rarely,  a  case  is  used  instead  of  a  base  :  e.  g.  paran- 
tepo,  Le.  param'tapa  =  ho8tem-uexator.  Similar  examples  occur  in  Latin, 
e.g.  iuri8'C<ynsultU8,  beside  the  more  regular  opi-parus^  uiti-sator,  &c. 
So  also  in  Greek  we  have  όρ€σί-τροφο$,  Ίίαυσί-θοο$;  contrast  ναύ-λοχο^, 
Ac  Compounds  formed  vith  bases,  as  in  Sanskrit,  are  by  far  tlie  most 
HBoal, 
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ά-στ€ρ'  (where  the  a  is  phonetic),  the  Latin  stella  (foi^  ^ 
ster-ula) ;  the  Gothic  stair-no,  German  stem,  and  Dutch  ' 
ster^  can  leave  no  doubt  on  our  mind  that  our  own 
"star"  represents  more  faithfully  the  name  by  which  our 
fathers  knew  the  **  scatterers  of  light,"  than  the  corrupted 
Sanskrit  tdra,  where  the  s  has  been  lost  by  relaxed  articu- 
lation :  whilst  the  identity  of  the  Sanskrit  word  with  the 
more  perfect  form  preserved  by  the  sister  languages  is 
evidenced  by  the  Vedic  staras.  In  fact  Sanskrit,  eminently 
conservative  as  it  was  of  derivative  and  inflectional  forms, 
can  shew  at  least  as  large  a  list  of  weakenings  of  par-  - 
ticular  letters  or  groups  of  letters  as  any  Western 
language*.  The  primitive  form  in  every  case  is  to  be 
discovered  only  by  tracing  the  word  up  through  all  the 
main  divisions  of  the  original  speech  in  which  it  occurs» 
To  do  this  requires  care,  acuteness,  and  knowledge  of  the 
special  phonetic  laws  of  each  language.  Neither  similarity 
of  sound,  nor  identity  of  meaning,  alone  is  suflicient  to 
prove  the  identity  of  similar  words  in  different  languages. 
Nay,  there  are  cases  where  identity  of  sound  is  an  almost  , 
certain  proof  that  the  words  must  be  of  different  origin; 
had  they  sprung  from  the  same  word  they  must  in 
obedience  to  ascertained  phonetic  laws  have  taken 
different  forms  in  different  languages.  Thus  no  one  doubts 
that  the  English  "  kin"  (Goth,  kuni)  is  the  same  word  as 
the  Greek  yivof;.  But  if  our  English  word  had  begun  with 
g  and  not  with  Jc,  we  should  have  known  the  two  words 
though  identical  in  sound  must  have  been  of  different 
origin :  because  in  accordance  with  the  ascertained 
sequence  of  sound — known  by  the  name  of  Grimm's  law — 
k,  and  not  g,  is  the  letter  which  in  Low  German  corre- 
sponds to  7  in  the  same  Greek  word.  Correspondence  then 
of  sound,  according  to  known  rules — not  necessarily 
identity — must  be  insisted  upon  as  necessary  for  certainty 

^  So  also  many  English  words  are  older  than  the  corresponding  Greek 
form:  "work"  is  older  than  ipyov,  where  the  w  has  been  dropped;  as 
Mr  Cockayne  rightly  points  out  in  his  amusing  work  Spoon  and  Sparro» 
p.  8 ;  where  however  not  all  things  are  right. 
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in  etymology,  as  well  as  identity  of  meaning.   In  obedience 
to  this  canon  we  must  reject  many  etymologies  which 
might  otherwise  seem  most  certain.     Thus  probably  few 
Would  hesitate  to  identify  at  first  sight  the  Roman  deus 
with  the  Greek  θβο^.    But  in  words  derived  by  the  two 
languages  from  a  common  source,  an  initial  d  in  Latin  has 
regularly  δ  corresponding  to  it  in  the  Greek ;  as  domus, 
ϋμος,  &c.     There  is  no  probable  instance  of  the  aspiration, 
within  the  Greek  language,  of  an  initial unaspirated  letter: 
though  sometimes  a  medial  letter  is  aspirated  generally 
through  the  influence  of  an  adjoining  nasal  or  sibilant. 
The  two  words  therefore  must  be  kept  distinct.     Deiis  no 
doubt  is  to  be  referred  together  with  the  Sanskrit  deva  to 
the  Indo-Eur.  root  DIV,  to  shine ;  which  occurs  also  in  Greek 
in  Sm  (i.  e.  S^F-yo-?),  which  in  Homer  is  always  used  with 
clear  reference  to  its  primary  sense,  as  bright,  fair,  goodly : 
thus  δΣα  θβάων  certainly  expresses  no   special  divinity, 
but  means  "the  goddess  fair,"  just  as  δΖα  ηυναικ&ν  is  a  fair 
woman :  and  it  is  noteworthy  that  Oeto^  also  occurs  in 
Homer  and  means  divine,  though  it  sometimes  sinks  to  the 
sense  of  God-like,  eminent,  distinguished,  and  so  hardly 
differs  from  δΓος.    The  occurrence  of  δΖος  in  GiOek  shews 
clearly  enough  that  there  was  no  exceptional  tendency  to 
aspirate  this  particular  initial  δ.     Some  other  origin  must 
be  sought  for  Oeo^ ;  perhaps  s/Oe^  a  secondary  form  of  s/de 
the  root  of  τίθημι ;    though    this  is  rejected    by    Prof. 
Curtiiis^  in  favour  of  a  distinct  s/Oe^  "to  pray,"  corre- 
sponding, as  he  thinks,  to  a  Latin  tjfes  in  festus^  &c.,  from 
which  would   be  derived  the  curious  word  θίσσαντο  in 
Pindar*.     But,  be  the  derivation  of  ^€09  what  it  may,  the 
severance    of  it  from  deu^  is  a    fair    example  of   the 

1  Or.  Et,  p.  230  ed.  2,  and  471  ed.  8. 

•  Nem,  V.  10. 

*  I  find  that  the  eimdering  of  dem  and  Seo^  has  been  regarded  as  a 
liard  saying.  I  am  not  convinced  however  by  any  arguments  which  have 
been  brought  forward  in  favour  of  their  identity.  A  writer  in  the 
Saturday  Review  thinks  that  the  occurrence  of  a^eor  and  of  adeva  in 
Sanskrit  proves  the  identity  of  deva  and  θ^άί.  But  why  shoiQd  not  the 
compounds  have  been  formed  separately,  each  in  its  own  language  ?   1  do 
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completely  died  out  in  ordinary  use,  but  that  Cornwall  was 
originally  occupied  by  a  Keltic  population  is  shewn  as  clearly 
by  the  names  of  places,  as  it  would  be  if  not  a  word  of  English 
had  ever  been  spoken  there.  And  this  is  true  of  parts  of 
England  where  the  Keltic  language  has  been  extinct  for  cen- 
turies, e.g.  in  East  Anglia,  where  the  Keltic  river-names,  Ouse, 
Rhee,  perhaps  Cam,  &c.  remain.  But  what  trace  is  there  of  an 
element  akin  to  the  Basque  in  the  names  of  places  in  England 
and  Ireland?  Nay,  if  the  admixture  of  races  was  not  before  all 
historic  time,  there  ought  to  be  left  some  trace  of  the  Basque 
element  even  in  the  words  of  our  ordinary  speech :  for  there  are 
fairly  numerous  traces  of  the  Keltic  there. 

Lastly  what   linguistic  proof  is  there   of  the  connection 
between  the  Basques  and  the  Iberi  ] 
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It  is  important  to  know  clearly  what  we  mean  by  this 
term,  a  "root."  I  think  that  it  is  often  supposed  when 
we  say,  for  example,  that  DA  is  a  root  meaning  to  give, 
or  I  a  root  meaning  to  go  ;  that  in  arriving  at  these  roots 
we  have  arrived  at  some  ultimate  facts  from  which  to 
start  back  and  explain  the  whole  constitution  of  language ; 
that  in  fact  it  is  a  law  of  nature  that  DA  must  mean  to 
pve,  I  must  mean  to  go.  Now  in  the  first  place  we 
must  carefully  remember  that  it  is  only  for  the  Indo-Eu- 
lopean  family  that  DA  means  to  give.  It  is  not  so  for 
the  whole  human  race.  So  if  there  were  some  inherent 
necessity  that  DA  should  mean  "to  give,"  that  necessity 
would  exist  only  for  one  family  of  mankind — confessedly 
the  most  important  family — but  still  only  one  out  of  the 
human  race.  If  indeed  this  fact  were  universally  true,  all 
our  philological  inquiries  would  have  been  but  steps  in  the 
inquiry  into  the  origin  of  language  as  a  whole.  But  it  is 
quite  possible  to  examine  the  relation  of  a  Greek  word  to 
other  Greek  words,  or  to  cognate  words  in  Sanskrit  and 
Gothic  and  Latin,  without  being  involved  in  the  question 
whether  the  so-called  Bow-wow  and  Pooh-pooh  theories 
are  true  or  not.  That  all  language  did  originally  spring 
from  imitational  and  interjectional  sounds  combined — not 
from  one  or  the  other  separately  as  has  been  implied 
sometimes — ^I  for  one  firmly  believe,  not  seeing  any  other 
possible  origin  for  language.  But  the  furthest  and  earliest 
time  to  which  the  history  of  the  Indo-European  language 
can  be  traced -does  not  come  any  way  near  to  that  really 
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primeval  time.  The  tolerably  developed  vowel  system  of 
the  Indo-European  language,  its  power  of  expressing  mo- 
difications of  idea  by  change  of  vowels,  and  the  extent  to 
which  this  method  has  superseded  the  older  and  simpler 
method  of  reduplication  ;  the  general  lightness  and  flexi- 
bility of  its  roots ;  its  inflexional  system  already  suflfering 
from  decay ;  these  and  many  other  facts  may  give  some 
idea  of  the  lapse  of  time  which  must  have  separated  the 
earliest  historically  traceable  stage  of  the  language  of  Eu- 
rope from  those  first  beginnings  of  all  speech.  And  the 
more  clearly  we  understand  this,  the  less  shall  we  be  in- 
clined to  admit  any  necessary  connection  of  sound  and 
sense  even  in  the  Indo-European  roots.  What  probability 
is  there  that  any  analysis  can  give  us  the  ultimate  form  of 
those  roots  ?  Is  it  not,  on  the  other  hand,  certain  that  in 
all  that  vast  prehistoric  time  they  must  have  been  under- 
going changes  analogous  to  those  we  find  during  those 
ages  in  which  we  can  trace  their  development  ?  If,  then, 
we  cannot  know  with  certainty  their  ultimate  form,  of 
what  scientific  use  can  speculations  be  upon  the  connec- 
tion between  them  and  the  ideas  they  express  ?  That 
there  was  some  connection  originally  I  believe  ;  But  I  do 
not  believe  that  it  is  ever  discoverable  with  certainty: 
and  that  it  was  ever  necessary,  I  deny.  Dr  Farrar^  men- 
tions the  frequent  occurrence  of  the  combination  st  to  ex- 
press stability.  Undoubtedly  the  root  sta  and  extensions 
of  it — stav,  star,  stambh,  &c. — are  found  in  all  the  Indo- 
European  languages.  He  proceeds ;  "  There  must  have 
been  some  reason  for  this ;  and  we  believe  it  to  be  fur- 
nished by  the  simple  instinctive  "Lautgeberde" — st !  a 
sound  peculiarly  well  adapted  to  demand  attention  (com- 
pare whist!  usht,  &c.),  and  therefore  well  adapted  to  express 
stopping  and  standing  as  the  immediate  results  of  an 
awakened  attention."  Very  possible :  but  how  is  it  to  be 
proved  ?  How  do  we  know  that  sta  is  the  ultimate  form 
of  the  root  ?     It  would  be  quite  in  analogy  with  the  deve- 

1  Chapters  on  Language^  c.  18,  p.  202. 
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lopment  of  other  roots  (e.g.  gan,  gnd)  that  a  more  original 

form  was  sat :  in  which  case  the  explanation  does  not  seem 

80  probable.     It  is  essentially  a  guess  and  incapable  of 

verification.  .  On  this  question  of  the  connection  between 

idea  and  form,  I  adopt  unhesitatingly  Kenan's  view\  "La 

liaison  du  sens  et  du  mot  n'est  jamais  n^cessaire,  jamais 

arbitraire,  toujours  elle  est  motiv^e."     The  force  of  the 

Jatter  part  of  this  maxim  will,  I  hope,  appear  more  fully 

in  the  course  of  this  work. 

A  root  has  been  defined  by  Curtius*  as  "that  combina- 
tion of  sounds  which  remains  when  a  word  is  stripped  of 
everything  formative."  The  result  however  will  not  always 
be  the  root  in  its  simplest  form :  but  this  will  always  be 
recoverable  from  some  cognate  word.  Thus,  λόγος,  when 
analysed,  shews  the  case-sufl5x  9  and  the  formative  suflSx 
ο ;  but  the  remainder  λογ-  is  not  the  root,  but  the  root 
with  the  vowel  modified :  the  true  form  Xey  is  given  by 
λέγω.  Or,  again,  take  the  word  ^ίτγνομαι.  Here  strip  off 
the  reduplication  yt,  the  termination  μαι,  and  the  connect- 
ing vowel  0,  we  have  left  yv,  an  unpronounceable  result. 
But  the  true  Greek  root  yev  is  preserved  for  us  in  yevo^, 
&c.,  the  €  having  been  lost  in  the  verb  in  the  striving  for 
lightness  of  sound,  a  tendency  which  we  shall  see  has  had 
80  wide  effect  on  language  as  to  be  entitled  to  the  name 
of  a  law.  A  root  then  to  me  is  simply  an  abstraction',  a 
convenient  heading  under  which  to  class  different  words 
belonging  to  the  same  family,  a  help  when  we  wish  to  in- 
vestigate their  aflSinities  to  each  other,  or  their  relation  to 
words  of  another  family,  or  again  of  another  language. 
For  these  are  the  only  proper  objects  of  Comparative 
Philology,  at  least  in  its  present  stage  :  and  they  are  quite 
enough  to  occupy  philologists  for  many  years  to  come,  in- 
stead of  investigating  problems  for  the  solution  of  which 
there  are  not  yet — ^perhaps  never  will  be — sufficient  data. 

*  De  rOrigine  du  langage^  p.  148, 
«  Gr.  Et.  p.  45. 

•  See  however  M,  MtUler,  u,  84,  &o. 
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uach  Ian- 
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ts  own 
oots. 


From  this  point  of  view  we  can  speak  of  a  Greek,  or  a 
Sanskrit,  root  as  well  as  of  an  Indo-European  root — ^not 
implying  that  it  is  the  simplest  form  traceable,  but  the 
simplest  in  that  language.  Thus  I  spoke  above  of  the 
"Greek  root  yep"  and  this  is  the  oldest  distinctive  Greek 
form.  But  e  is  never  an  original  vowel  of  any  root  in 
any  Indo-European  language,  and  comparison  with  the 
Sanskrit  jan,  with  a  knowledge  of  the  phonetic  changes 
found  in  each  language,  leads  us  to  the  original  Indo• 
European  gan,  the  oldest  traceable  form.  Still  for  Greek 
philology  it  is  convenient  and  permissible  to  speak  of  the 
root  y€v.  I  confess  that  I  do  not  like  the  metaphor ;  it 
seems  to  me  to  imply  too  much,  almost  some  power  of 
growth  inherent  in  the  "root."  But  the  term  has  become 
so  established  that  it  is  hopeless  to  think  of  changing  it ; 
and  no  harm  can  be  done  so  long  as  we  know  clearly  what 
we  mean  when  we  use  it— that  we  are  only  employing  a 
label  (as  it  were)  to  distinguish  a  number  of  phenomena ; 
not  thereby  giving  any  explanation  of  them  i. 

This  application  of  the  term  root  to  the  ultimate  forms 
of  particular  languages  may  also  be  justified  for  the  sake 
of  clearness ;  since,  if  we  refer  all  Greek  roots  back  to  their 
presumably  original  Indo-European  form,  we  shall  confuse, 
as  Professor  Curtius  has  pointed  out,  roots  the  most  dis- 
similar. Thus  there  is  a  Greek  Jyap  =  to  call,  found  in 
yfjpv^ ;  another  V7P^  =  ^^  awaken  ;  and  another  \/y€p  = 
to  be  old,  in  ^βρων.  All  these  Greek  roots  may  be 
traced  back  to  the  simpler  form  GAR,  which  is  attested 
both  by  the  laws  of  phonetic  change,  to  be  hereafter 
stated,  and  by  the  occurrence  of  derivatives  in  all  these 
senses  in  the  sister  languages :  thus  GAR  appears  in  the 
sense  of  "chattering"  in  garrire,  where  custom  and  use 
have  given  the  word  a  slightly  different  sense  from  that  of 
γηρν€ΐν;  the  same  form  must  underlie  the  anomalous 
Sanskrit  *Jjagri  =  to  wake,  which  is  only  ^/gar  irregularly 
reduplicated  and  then  weakened;  thirdly,  it  appears  in 

'  Ct  Farrar,.  Chapters  on  Language,  p.  97. 
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the  Sanskrit  jaras,  "old  age/'  with  only  the  weakening  of 
gU>j  common  in  Sanskrit.  If  therefore  we  wish  to  trace 
the  words  belonging  to  these  three  classes  back  in  every 
case  to  the  presumably  earliest  form,  we  should  be  justified 
in  saying  that  the  simplest  traceable  form  in  each  case  is 
GAB.  But  what  do  we  gain  by  this  ?  It  is  much  better 
for  Greek  philology  to  retain  the  three  distinct  forms,  than 
to  speak  of  three  distinct  roots  by  one  form.  Indeed  it  is 
to  my  mind  most  probable  that  at  a  still  earlier  but  pre- 
historic period,  all  three  roots  were  distinct  in  form;  and 
that  each  afterwards  passed  into  the  form  GAR  by  regular 
processes  of  mechanical  change. 

We  sometimes  find  two  roots  slightly  differing  in  form 
but  of  the  same  meaning,  or  such  that  the  meaning  of  one 
is  obviously  deducible  from  the  meaning  of  the  other. 
Thus  we  have  (occurring  in  Sanskrit)  z,  hjyu  to  join,  and 
another  islyuj  with  the  same  meaning ;  this  second  root 
must  be  corrupted  from  YUG,  whence  iugum  and  ζυ^ον. 
Between  these  two  roots  there  is  not  the  slightest  dif- 
ference of  meaning,  only  of  sound.  Again,  there  is 
another  root  YUDH  meaning  in  Sanskrit  "  to  fight,"  found 
in  the  Homeric  νσμίνη  for  yυS'μLιrη,  which  seems  origin- 
ally to  have  meant  to  '*  join  battle,"  just  as  in  the  phrases 
"miscere  pugnam,"  "conserere  manus,"  &c.  If  so,  YUDHis 
YU  limited  in  its  use,  to  join,  but  only  to  join  in  a 
particular  way. 

Now  it  is  only  reasonable  to  assumfe  some  connection 
here ;  to  suppose  that  one  of  these  forms  is  original,  and 
the  other  derived  from  it :  and  the  most  probable  suppo- 
sition is  [that  the  simplest  form  is  commonly  the  earliest. 
It  is  convenient  to  mark  this  distinction  and  therefore 
TO  is  called  a  primary  root :  while  YUG  and  yudh  are 
secondary  roots.  We  may  define  a  secondary  root  as 
a  modification  of  a  primary  one — commonly  to  express 
some  extension  or  limitation  of  the  idea — ^by  the  addi- 
tion of  a  letter  or  letters,  generally  at  the  end  of  the 
original  root. 
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Cases  where  the  letter  is  added  at  the  beginning  of  a 
root  are  rare  and  indeed  not  very  certain :  that  is,  we 
cannot  be  sure  whether  the  apparently  primary  is  not  a 
weakened  form  of  the  secondary* :  e.g.  we  .do  not  know 
which  is  older,  a/ scalp  in  scalpo,  σκοΚοψ,  or  Ajglah  in 
glaber,  ^Χαφνρός:  the  two  roots  diflfer  slightly  both  in 
form  and  meaning,  and  yet  can  apparently  be  referred  to 
a  common  source  ;  but  which  is  the  older  cannot  be  told 
with  certainty. 

Sometimes  although  no  addition  be  made,  the  form  of 
a  root  can  be  modified  by  internal  vowel-change.  In  this 
case  we  get  another  class  of  secondary  roots.  Thus,  for 
example,  there  is  a  root  TAR,  expressing  motion  with 
friction  :  from  this  in  its  simplest  form  we  get  τβίρω  and 
τίρηρ,  tero,  &c.  From  the  vocalic  nature  of  r,  any  root  in 
which  it  occurs  can  take  it  either  before  or  after  the  vowel : 
hence  we  get  tra,  which  is  rather  a  modified  form  of  TAB 
than  a  secondary  not  properly  so  called:  but  this  a 
can  be  modified  into  i  and  u,  and  then  we  get  distinct 
secondary  roots  tri  and  tru  :  the  first  is  found  in 
triticum ;  the  second  in  τρνω,  &c.  In  neither  of  these  is 
there  any  variation  of  sense :  but  from  them,  with  the 
simple  root,  a  large  number  of  secondaries  of  the  more 
common  kind  can  be  produced.  Thus  from  TAB  we  get 
TARK  apparently  with  the  sense  of  whirling  round  in 
torqueo,  torques,  &c. ;  and  in  Greek  άτρβκης,  "  that  which 
is  "not  turned  or  twisted,"  and  so  "true;"  also  άτρακτος 
'^  the  straight,"  whether  arrow  or  spindle :  and — so  closely 
akin  in  meaning  that  one  must  suppose  the  ρ  to  have 
arisen  by  labialism  from  k — τρβττω  and  trepidus,  *'  turning 
round,"  whether  in  eagerness  or  fear.  We  have  next 
TRAM,  whence  τρέμω  and  tremo,  shewing  the  same  sense  as 
the  last :  and  tras  whence  τ  ρέω  (i.e.  τρεσ-ω)  and  Tfyqpoi; 
(i.e.  rpea-epo-^)  whence  τρήρωρ,  the  timid  bird,  always 
used  of  the  pigeon,  and  terreo  (for  ters-eo) :  and  than, 
whence  ητραίνω  and  τόρνος,  where  more   of  the  original 

1  See  Gr.  Et.  p.  δ8. 
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aeaning  is  seen,  and  τραι/?;?,  apparently  "bored^  right 
.hrough,"  "  clear,"  "  distinct."  Then  from  TRI  we  get  trie 
n  τρίβω  and  trihula  a  threshing-machine,  whence  the 
jcclesiastical  metaphor  of  tribviatio :  whilst  from  TRU  we 
bave  TRUP  in  τρύπανον  a  borer,  and  τρύτταω,  and  TRUGH 
in  τρνχω  to  wear  out.  It  is  observable  that  the  second- 
aries of  these  modified  forms  keep  throughout  closer 
to  the  meaning  of  the  primary  root  than  its  own  se- 
condaries do. 

There  has  been  much  speculation  upon  the  origin  of 
these  secondary  roots.  It  is  not  necessary  that  the  new 
element  should  always  have  been  dynamic.  It  may  have 
been  sometimes  originally  phonetic :  this  agrees  with  the 
fact  that  a  change  of  meaning  is  not  always  conveyed  by 
it.  But  even  if  phonetic  in  its  origin,  it  could  be  used 
dynamically:  just  as  the  phonetic  variations  of  α — a,e,  ο — 
wrere  employed,  as  has  been  already  pointed  out.  The 
probability  of  a  phonetic  origin  is  greatest  where  the  new 
element  was  nasal.  Beside  the  root  GA  (=to  produce), 
tiere  existed  in  Indo-European  days  a  root  GAN,  with  the 
same  sense:  ma  was  expanded  into  man";  perhaps  the 
simpler  form  retained  generally  more  of  the  simple  signi- 
fication of  "measuring,"  while  the  latter  expressed  the 
abstract  idea,  needed  even  in  those  days,  of  "  thinking." 
Similarly  HA  (=to  kill)  was  expanded  in  Sanskrit  to 
^JL•n  with  the  same  sense :  and  if  the  Greek  Α^φεν  in 
ίΓ€φ(€)ι/-α>  be  the  same  root,  the  secondary  form  must 
also  be  ascribed  to  ancient  times.  The  development  of 
BHA  (=to  shine)  into  bhan  is  found  also  in  Sanskrit  and 
Greek ;  the  new  root  is  well  employed  but  with  a  curious 
difference  by  the  two  peoples.  While  the  Greeks  used 
the  simple  root  chiefly  in  the  sense  of  making  clear  by 
language  (i.e.  of  speaking,  in  φαμί,  φημη^,  they  employed 
the  secondary  root  to  give  the  original  sense,  as  φαίνω ^ 

^  The  apparent  exception  φάοί  is  probably  to  be  referred  to  another 
Moondary  root  0ap,  which  is  found  in  the  Pindaric  ύττόφαυτα  (Pyth,  2. 
76),  and  ύτόφανσΐί  (Herod,  vii.  36) ;  the  former  word  haying  the  derived, 
t^  latter  the  prim^  meaning. 
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φανη  =  a  torch :  the  Hindus  on  the  contrary  kept  the 
primary  sense  to  the  primary  root ;  while  Jbhan  appears 
intheVedas= to  praise.  Now  this  n,  since  it  did  not  in 
the  majority  of  cases  modify  the  original  idea,  may  very 
well  have  been  phonetic  in  its  origin,  something  like  the  ν 
βφέλκυστικόν  ;  or  perhaps  it  nasalises  the  previous  vowel, 
like  the  nasal  vowels  commonly  heard  in  France*.  But 
this  explanation  will  not  suit  all  these  "  determinatives'* 
as  Curtius  calls  them^:  final  k,  οτ  t  or  d  must  be  ac- 
counted for  otherwise.  A  very  ingenious  hypothesis  of 
Prof.  Pott's  is  that  these  secondary  roots  are  combinations 
of  two  simple  roots :  thus  ίσ-θ-ίω  is  firom  two  distinct 
roots :  ν^δ  ^^^  V^€=eat-put ;  the  Sanskrit  ts/yudh  being 
similarly  from  \lyu  and  sldha^.  From  this  same  DHA  to 
place,  Pott  would  compound  the  Latin  ten-do  (from  ^Jtmi) 
— not  improbably.  No  one  doubts  that  ah-do,  condo,  &c., 
are  from  this  root,  whose  primary  meaning  was  obscured 
in  Latin:  it  may  therefore  have  come  to  be  regarded  as 
merely  a  formative  element,  and  employed  even  in  cases 
like  tendo,  where  the  combination  is  no  longer  etymologi- 
cally  appropriate.  This  hypothesis  however  as  well  as  the 
first  seems  hardly  adequate  for  the  whole  set  of  determi- 
natives ;  it  is  not  easy  to  see  what  the  roots  could  have 
been  with  sense  sufficiently  vague  to  supply  them  all. 
But  it  will  undoubtedly  account  for  some.  Lastly  it  has 
been  supposed  that  these  letters  are  "  pronominal  roots,'* 
the  nature  of  which  will  be  explained  immediately.  Here 
again  we  seem  to  have  a  satisfactory  explanation  for 
those  letters  which  are  identical  with  known  pronominal 
roots,  but  not  for  the  others.  It  is  by  far  the  most  likely 
that  all  these  methods  were  in  use,  and  probably  others 
which  have  not  yet  been  detected.  Prof.  Key*  considers 
the  second  consonant  to  belong  to  the  class  which  he  calls 
"  excrescent,"  i.e.  developed  phonetically  by  the  preceding 

^  See  next  Chapter. 

«  See  numerous  examples  in  Ferrar's  Comp,  Gram,  Vol.  i.  p.  189, 

»  See  G,  E.  p.  67. 

*  Language :  iU  origin  and  cUvelopment,  p.  111. 
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consonant,  from  deficiency  in  clearness  of  articulation. 
Such  consonants  unquestionably  exists  and  some  certain 
examples  will  be  given  afterwards*.  Prof.  Key  points  out 
truly  that  they  are  mostly  dentals  :  and  he  thinks  that  as 
they  thus  lie  half-way  between  gutturals  and  labials  they 
were  naturally  produced  after  either,  or  after  other  dentals. 
In  this  way  he  accounts  for  έσ-θ-ίω  and  others.  It  cannot  be 
denied  that  in  some  cases  the  sound  in  question  may  be, 
m  this  way,  of  phonetic  origin.  But  I  am  sure  that  it 
is  not  so  in  many  of  the  cases  which  Prof.  Key  gives. 

There  are  a  few  secondary  roots  in  which  the  new 
final  element  is  a  voweL  Such  are  gna  (gno-sco)  by 
the  side  of  GAN  (gen-us)  and  mna  by  man:  and  we  have 
many  such  double  roots  in  Greek,  e.g.  *^τα\  and  τλά, 
V&VA  and  *^Βμα,  with  no  diflference  in  meaning ;  but  there 
is  a  very  decidedly  derived  sense  perceptible  in  the  first 
two  mentioned.  Prof.  Benfey  believes  that  the  final  a 
was  produced  by  the  accent  falling  upon  the  connecting 
vowel  between  the  root  and  the  verbal  suffix,  e.g.  gan-armi, 
which  forced  out  the  radical  vowel,  and  formed  thereby 
a  practically  new  verb  ready  to  bear  a  difierent  sense.  I 
think  this  very  probable.  Still  the  fact  that  the  radical 
vowel  is  lost  in  each  case  undoubtedly  supports  Schleicher's 
law  of  the  convertibility  of  position  of  the  radical  vowel, 
ag.  that  a  root  AK  implies  also  a  by-form  KA,  the  vowei 
being  able  to  be  sounded  before  or  after  the  last  conso- 
nant at  pleasure.  The  new  root  form  could  then  be  taken 
if  wanted,  to  express  a  new  idea  (as  gna)  :  where  no 
such  want  was  felt,  the  two  roots  were  used  indifferently. 
I  think  that  this  law  should  be  at  least  restricted  to  cases 
where  the  consonant  moved  is  a  liquid  or  nasal :  there 
is  then  a  reason  for  it,  the  exceedingly  vocal  nature  of 
the  sound :  whilst  I  can  see  nothing  to  account  for  such  a 
change  as  AE  to  KA*.    But  even  if  it  were  so  restricted 

*  See  ch.  xi.  §  7. 

'  See  on  this  point  Prof.  Benfey  in  G'ott.  Gel,  Anzeige  for  1865,  p. 
1376. 
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the  law  would  cover  all  the  distinctly  secondary  roots  so 
formed.  On  this  hypothesis  then  GNi  does  not  differ  in 
its  origin  from  TRA.,  TRi,  TRU"  mentioned  above ;  they  may 
have  suflfered  the  vowel  to  be  weakened  afterwards :  it 
would  therefore  not  need  to  be  classed  separately.  It  is 
to  be  observed  that,  in  any  case,  the  vowel  is  produced 
by  phonetic,  not  by  dynamic,  causes. 

I  have  spoken  above  of  a  "  pronominal  root,"  as  of 
something  distinct  from  the  roots  hitherto  considered. 
Those  roots  are  suflBcient  to  explain  all  verbs  and  all 
nouns :  not  that  we  can  always  for  every  verb  and  noun 
lay  our  hands  on  the  actual  root :  but  we  do  know  the 
roots  of  so  much  the  larger  number  of  them,  that  we 
infer  by  analogy  that  the  others  really  have  similar  roots, 
though  we  may  not  be  able  to  find  them.  Now  by  these 
roots  is  expressed  a  possibility  of  action :  the  verbs  formed 
from  them  denote  the  action  itself,  the  nouns  denote  a 
person,  thing,  or  state,  existent  or  conceivable,  concerned 
in  or  resulting  from  that  action.  In  all  these  the  con- 
nection of  each  derivative  with  the  root  is  more  or  less 
distinct.  DA  expresses  potential  giving:  8ί8ωμί  and  do, 
I  actually  give  ;  Βοτήρ  and  dator  are  the  giver ;  donum  is 
the  thing  given  ;  Βόσνς  is  the  state  of  giving.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  all  these  are  to  be  referred  to  one  idea,  ex- 
pressed by  a  particular  root :  and  though  some  nouns  can- 
not be  accounted  for  so  clearly,  we  do  not  doubt  that 
there  is  some  root  under  which  they  also  could  be  classi- 
fied. But  what  are  we  to  say  to  the  pronouns  (as  they 
are  called)  ?  or  to  particles  in  general  ?  We  can  take 
is,  ea,  id,  &c.  or  mei,  mihi  and  the  other  cases  of  the 
first  pronoun,  except  the  nominative,  and  get  to  an 
ultimate  form,  i  in  one  case  and  ma  in  the  other.  But 
these  are  not  at  all  like  da  above:  they  denote  no 
action,  to  which  their  derivatives  can  be  reasonably  and 
intelligibly  referred.  No  doubt  there  is  a  root  I,  which 
denotes  *•  going,"  and  another,  HA,  which  expresses 
"measuring:"  and  the  pronouns  have  actually  been  re* 
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ferred  to  these ;  but  there  is  no  satisfactory  connection  of 
meaning*. 

Pronouns  are  general^  for  they  are  terms  convertible 

not  with  a  particular  person  or  thing,  but  with  many  per- 

fions  and  things ;   and  in  most  cases  they  denote  some 

rektion,   either  of  the   speaker  to  the  person  or  thing 

spoken  of,  or  between  the  two.     It  is  obvious  that  no  root 

denoting  action,  however  unrestricted,  is  suflBcient  here. 

Now  the  simplest  way  in  which  I  can  conceive  of  relation 

between  myself  and  some  object  is  that  I  am  here  and  it 

is  there ;  that  there  is  a  certain  space  between  us ;   and 

this  or  some  such  conception  is  absolutely  necessary  to 

connect  together  the  objects  for  which  ordinary  roots  have 

given  us  names.    Accordingly  it  is  suggested,  with  great 

probability,  that  pronouns  and  pronominal  particles  (i.e. 

conjunctions   and  some    adverbs    and    prepositions)   are 

formed  immediately  from  sound  (primarily  interjectional) 

by  which  the  speaker  first  expressed  that  this  thing  was 

near  to  him,  and  that  thing  farther  away  :  and  afterwards 

by  adding  them  together  expressed  motion  from  the  one 

to  the  other.    These  may  be  called  roots  as  well  as  those 

of  which  we  have  already  spoken  ;  and  if  we  believe  that 

all  roots  whatever  were  originally  interjectional,  we  must 

hold  that  their  origin  is  the  same :  but  their  use  is  so 

different  that  it  is  well  to  have  diflFerent  terms  for  them*. 

^  The  objection  to  this  theory  that  roots  are  special,  and  pronouns 
general,  is  not  conclosiye,  for  though  it  is  undoubtedly  true  that  most 
roots  were  originally  special,  i.  e.  denoting  not  merely  **  going,"  for 
«xample,  but  going  in  some  special  way,  yet  it  cannot  be  shewn  that  all 
Tocia  were  so  restricted :  this  one,  i,  seems  to  have  been  always  used  of 
gdng,  generaUy. 

*  The  principal  roots  of  this  class  in  the  Indo-European  were 
a  whence  probably  the  augment,  which  is  α  in  Sanskrit,  and  perhaps 
e-go,  ά'σμ€-$  ('/ιμ€ΐ$),  &c, 
.    i  in  i-d,  i-ta,  i-pse,  ούτοσ-Ι  (perhaps),  &o» 

ha  in  qtiod,  Ionic  /icws,  κοτέ,  &o.,  Ai-c(e),  ho{d)-c{e)j  (c)ubi,  ali-cu-bi,  &c, 
ta  in  t6,  oi^-ro-s,  is-te,  &o, 

$aiao,  old  Latin  so-s  (he),  sa  (she),  i-8{e)-te,  si-cie)^ 
na  in  ρώ,  nos,  ne,  num,  &c• 
ma  in  μο-υ,  me-i,  μή,  &c, 
ya  in  of,  ώ$,  ia-m,  &c. 
va  in  ii08,  αΰ  (?) 
8ee  Leo  Meyer  i.  323,  Ferrar,  i.  186* 
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It  is  not  pretended  that  we  can  say  with  any  certainty 
which  of  these  originally  denoted  "here"  and  which  "there." 
Different  people  differ  immensely  as  to  the  impressions  a 
particular  sound  is  calculated  to  convey :  and  here  the 
senses  assigned  are  so  very  general  that  it  is  quite  con- 
ceivable that  the  same  sound  might  be  taken  for  either. 
Therefore,  as  before  I  refrained  from  speculation  about  the 
original  sense  of  the  common  roots,  so  here  also  I  refirain ; 
and  only  assert  that  there  is  a  class  of  roots,  probably  dis- 
tinct in  character  from  the  others,  and  which  in  practice 
at  least  should  certainly  be  kept  distinct. 

We  have  now  seen  the  different  kinds  of  roots•  But 
there  is  an  intermediate  stage-sometimes  more  than  one- 
between  roots  and  words.  I  have  said  before  that  a  root 
gave  expression  for  potentiality ;  we  want  now  something 
to  denote  action,  the  simple  idea  not  yet  modified  by  the 
consideration  of  the  actor  or  the  person  acted  upon ;  and 
something  to  denote  a  thing  or  state,  not  yet  in  relation 
to  any  other  thing  or  person,  but  the  bare  idea  of  the 
thing.  This  is  the  "base"  or  **stem,"  which  is  the  root 
with  the  addition  of  a  ''formative  suflBx."  The  two  terms 
are  commonly  used  indifferently,  but  it  would  be  well  to 
distinguish  them,  and  to  speak  here  of  a  base  only.  A 
base  maybe  either  "verbal"  or  *' nominal,"  according  as 
a  verb  or  a  noun  is  to  be  formed  from  it :  and  the  same 
distinction  may  be  applied  to  the  suflSxes.  The  verbal  suf- 
fixes are  principally  -ya  or  -aya :  whence  we  get  the  bases 
of  all  the  contracted  verbs  in  Greek ;  thus  τιμάω  =  τι/α- 
ayaΌ{μι),  &c.,  and  of  the  Latin  first,  second,  and  fourth 
conjugations,  as  amo=amdo=am'aya-o,  moneo=7nonreyarO, 
audio  =  aud'iya-o.  The  nominal  suffixes  are  much  more 
numerous ;  the  following  list  for  the  Indo-European  is 
given  by  Schleicher — a,  i,  u,  ya^  va,  vant,  ma,  mani,  ra, 
ana,  an,  na,  ni,  ta,  tar,  tra,  ti,  tu,  dhi,  as^  ka,  yans.  Some- 
times two  suffixes  are  found  togethisr ;  they  may  then  be 
distinguished  as  primary  and  secondary  suffixes,  e.g.  ta 
+  ya  (in  Greek  ττρακ-τβοή,  ma  +  na  (Greek  Ιβ-μ^ρο-,  Lat* 
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fcr-7»mo-),  ta  +  na  (Gr.  hrqe-ravo^  Lat.  cras-tino),  ta  +  ra 
(Gr,  irpO'TepO'),  ta  +  ma  (Lat.  op-tv/mo),  ma  +  ta  (Gr.  ττυ- 
ματο"),  ta  +  ta  (Gr.  υσ-τατο-) ;  and  the  bases  so  formed  as 
secondary  bases.  Not  unfrequently  however  the  simple 
root  is  employed  without  undergoing  the  change  into  a 
base :  thus  diuc  is  only  the  root  dv>c,  with  the  s  of  the 
nominative,  φα-μι  (Att.  φημί)  is  nothing  but  the  root  with 
the  suffix  of  the  first  person.  But  much  more  commonly 
a  formative  suffix  intervenes.  Very  frequently  a  nominal 
base  is  used  to  form  a  verb  as  well  as  a  noun;  e.g. 
κορύσσω  is  formed  from  κορυθ  the  nominal  base  of  κόρυ^; ; 
the  Latin  axiu-o  is  from  acu[s)y  a  needle.  Such  verbs 
are  called  denominative  or  (better)  nominal  verbs. 

There  is  a  considerable  number  of  verbal  suffixes 
which  are  certainly  formative,  and  generally  classified  with 
those  above  mentioned:  yet  they  differ  from  them  in  use 
80  far  as  to  make  a  separate  name  desirable,  even  though 
their  origin  is  probably  the  sama  The  formative  suffixes 
which  we  have  mentioned  are  practically  equivalent  to 
determinatives:  they  are  found  in  all  the  tenses  of  a 
verb:  but  these  of  which  I  am  now  speaking  are  found 
only  in  the  present  and  kindred  tenses,  and  so  are  always 
felt  to  be  separable.  They  are  commonly  called  "conju- 
gational"  or  "stem-suffixes:"  the  latter  name  is  preferable ^ 
I  doiif>t  whether  Schleicher  be  right  in  including  among 
these  suffixes  a,  which  is  found  as  e  and  ο  in  φέρ-ζ-τβ  and 
φέρΌ-μεν^  as  i  and  u  in  vsh-i-tis,  and  ueh-u-nt:  this 
seems  to  me  to  be  more  probably  a  mere  connecting 
vowel  which  binds  together  the  root  and  the  personal 
sufiixes,  so  as  to  avoid  the  combination  of  too  many  con- 
sonants. But  to  this  class  belong  na,  in  σκΙΒ-να-μαι,  li-no, 
sper-nOy  &c;  and  nt*  found  in  στορ-έν-νυ-μι,  &c.,  but  not 
in  Latin.    Then  comes  the  suffix  ya,  a  very  Proteus  in 

^  The  natnre  and  object  of  the  '^present  etem"  will  be  considered  in 
ehapter  vi.  The  yerbad-sufSxes  already  mentioned  might  then  be  dis- 
imgoiehed  from  these  as  *'  base-snffixes;"  these  two  kinds  making  up  the 
list  of  formatiye  verbal-sufSixes• 
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Greek ;  a,ppearing  as  i,  in  4δ-/-ω,  in  κα-Ι-ω  and  Βα^^ί-ω, 
sometimes  Out  of  place  b^  φα-ί-νω,  τε-ί-ν-ω,  α-/-/>*ω^ 
ττεΊ-ρ-ω  wiiere  the  y  originally  followed  the  ν  and  /> ;  as  € 
in  SoK-e-Wj  γα/Α-ε-ω,  ώθ-έ-ω,  κυρ-έ-ω,  &c.,  verbs  which  iot 
the  present  stem  are  undistinguishable  from  those  formed 
with  aya,  but  distinguished  by  the  restriction  of  the  feuflSx 
to  that  stem:  sometimes  it  passes  by  assimilation  into  a 
consonantal  group — into  λλ  in  βαΚΧω  (for  βαΧ-^ω), 
στέλλω,  &c.,  or  σσ  (ττ)  φρίσσω,  τττήσσω,  Χίσσομαΰ,  ίρίσσω^ 
&C.,  whose  history  will  become  more  intelligible  when 
described  under  consonantal  change  in  Greek ;  or  lastly 
into  ξ  in  κράξω,  ρέξω,  οξω,  &c.  In  Latin  the  same  suffix  is 
more  recognisable  in  the  i-' verbs  of  the  3rd  (primitive) 
class:  as  cap-i-o,  iac-i-o,  fod-i-o,  &c.:  some  have  passed 
by  analogy  into  the  4th  class,  e.g.  mug-i-o,  rug-i-o,  &a 
Probably  we  fiod  assimilation  in  pel-l-o,  cur-r-o,  τηϋ-ΙτΟ^ 
&c. :  though  Curtius  thinks  not.  Next  comes  ska,  in 
βό-σκ-ω,  gno-sC'O,  a  well-known  suffix:  and  lastly  one, 
not  Indo-European,  but  found  in  both  Greek  and  Latin^ 
ta,  in  τύτΓ'Τ-ω,  άν-ν-τ-ω,  and  pec-t-o,  flec-t-o,  &c. 

I  have  said  that  these  stem-suffixes  probably  did  not 
diflfer  in  origin  from  the  formatives,  ya  and  aya :  and  the 
question  naturally  arises,  what  were  all  these  suffixes — 
verbal  and  nominal — ^in  the  beginning  ? 

Clearly  no  certain  answer  can  be  given!  but  the 
number  of  suffixes  is  sufficiently  great,  and  their  use  suffix 
ciently  different,  to  enable  us  to  compare  them  together 
in  different  ways,  and  so  speculate  with  some  degree  of 
probability.  It  would  seem  that  they  must  have  been 
either  verbal  or  pronominal  roots,  since  all  the  rough 
material  of  speech  divides  itself  into  one  of  these  two 
classes.  If  pronominal,  they  must  have  been  quite  general, 
modifying  the  root  at  first  in  the  slightest  possible  way,  and 
only  restricted  afterwards  to  special  significations :  if  ver- 
bal, they  were  at  least  more 'special,  and  directly  limited 
the  application  of  the  root  from  the  very  beginning. 
To  begin  with  verbal  suffixes — sk  has  more  the  look  of  a 
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common  than  a  pronominal  root.     Corssen  thinks  it  may 
have   been    a  corruption    of    SAK — ^the   Latin    seqvror, 
iec-un-diis — so  that  βό-σκ-ω  should  mean   "I  go  after 
feeding."     That  "to  go"  can  be  used  with  another  root 
as  a  mere  auxiliary  is  clear  from  our  own  periphrastic 
English  future   "I  am  going  to  tell"  we  may  compare^ 
'*je  vais  dire"  with  the  same  meaning :  and  then  for  the 
amalgamation  we  have  the  analogy  of  jaimer-ai  and 
amorbo.    Similarly  ya  and  the  base  sufBx  a-ya  may  be 
connected  with  TA,   a  secondary  root  formed  from  I  *'  to 
go:"    this    would   support    and    be    supported    by   the 
hypothesis  that  the  modal-suflSx '  ya  {sim,  old  form  siem 
=^  {e)8-yd-m{i),  €Ϊηp=ί{σ)^ψp=:ίσ'yd'μί)  had  originally  the 
same  meaning.  I  do  not  know  any  common  root  to  which 
na  and  nu  can  be  referred  on  any  probable  analogy:  they 
hav^e  rather  a  pronominal  look.     The  pronominal  cha- 
racter is  still  more  apparent  if  we  pass  from  verbal  to 
nominal  suifixes.      In  form  these  generally  coincide  with 
known  pronominal  roots.    And  their  use  points  in  the 
same  direction.     I   have  said  that,  if  pronominal,  they 
must  have  been  suffixed  at  first  to  modify  the  root  in  a 
general  way.     Consequently  a  great  many  diflferent  suf- 
fixes would  at  first  be  applied  vaguely  to  denote  the  same 
indefinite  idea ;  as  a  rule  only  one,  the  best  fitted,  would 
survive  with  a  tolerably  definite  sense ;  sometimes  how- 
ever more  than  one  would  remain.     On  the  other  hand, 
the  original  vagueness  would  make  it  easy  for  the  same 
suffix  to  be  applied  to  more  than  one  idea.    In  a  word, 
we  should  expect  to  find  two  results  existing  side  by  side ; 
more  than  one  suffix  to  denote  one  idea,  one  suffix  to 
denote  more  than  one  idea.    And  this,  I  think,  we  do 
find,  down  to  a  comparatively  very  late  period.    An  in- 
stance will  be  found  in  the  use  of  the  suffixes  ta  and  ma 
and  their  combinations  by  the  Greeks  and  Latins,  we  find 
ta,  in  7Γ/χα-το,  κακΰσ-το,  quarto ;  ma  in  ίβΒο-μο,  pri-mo, 
infirmo;  ta+ta  Ιηίσ-τατο;  ta+main  op-tumo;  m^ta  in 

ι  With  Max  Midler,  i.  j218»  >  See  page  57. 
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ττυματο,  αντο-ματο,  &c.     That  is  to  say,  in  the  two  lan- 
guages the  same  suflBx  is  used  to  denote  both  a  superlative  i 
and  an  ordinal ;  each  of  the  two  suffixes  denotes  either^ : 
and  the  two  are  combined  indiflferently  to  denote  a  super-  1 
lative.     The  vagueness  of  meaning  therefore  survived  till 
Graeco-Italian  times  at  least :  wo  should  be  justified  in 
saying  even  after  the  separation  by  the  two  separate  forms 
'•tumo   and  ματο,   each   occurring,  I   think,  only  in  one 
language.     This  loose   applicability  of  the  suffixes,  felt 
down  to  late  times,  and  the  fact  that  the  forms  agree,  are 
two  arguments  which  seem  to  me  fairly  strong  for  the 
pronominal  origin  of  most  nominal  suffixes.   I  say  "  most,"  • 
because  for  some  a  verbal  origin  is  clearly  possible :  such 
are  tar  (δο-τε/),  dator)  which  commonly  denotes  action, 
though  here  it  may  be  said  on  the  other  side  that   this 
seose  is  not  always  obvious  (as  in  pater,  &c.) ;  and  dhi, 
which  is  found  in  the  Greek  infinitive  -θαι,  the  locative  of 
a  nominal  base,  and  may  be  from  DHA  "  to  place/'     So  in 
conclusion  I  think  that  of  verbal  suffixes  the  majority  are 
probably  formed  from  common  roots,  though  a  few  may  be 
pronominal ;  and  of  nominal  suffixes  the  majority  are  pro- 
nominal, but  a  few  may  be  from  common  roots.     But  it 
should  again  be  pointed  out  that  all  such  conclusions  rest 
on  very  scanty  evidence. 

We  have  seen  that  sometimes  more  than  one  nominal 
suffix  is  used.  Thus  άΧηθβς  is  formed  from  \αθ  by  the 
suffix  €9  (οθ) :  and  from  this  again  by  the  suffix  ya  is 
formed  άΧηθες-γΰι,  or  άληθε-ια.  So  in  Latin  contio  is  (Xh 
ven-ti-on  where  we  have  two  suffixes :  and  the  number  is 
increased  to  five  in  contionahmdo-.  It  is  a  disputed  point 
whether  some  apparent  combinations  of  suffixes  are  not 
themselves  the  older  forms,  from  which  the  simpler  and 
shorter  forms  have  been  degraded.  Thus,  for  example,  it 
is  commonly  held  (by  Curtius  and  Schleicher  amongst 
others)  that  ma,  ta,  na,  are  the  older  forms  from  which 
longer  ones,  man,  mat,  have  been  compounded.  Professor 
Benfey  on  the  contrary  would  postulate  a  prior  form  mant. 
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which  came,  by  diflFerent  weakenings,  man  and  mat, 
lastly  ma;  we  may  compare  for  mant  the  closely 
gous  vant,  found  e.g.  in  χαρι-ίεντ.  From  these  par- 
al  terminations  mant,  vant,  ant,  by  far  the  greater 

of  nouns  could  be  derived  by  phonetic  changes  for 
li  there  is  suflScient  analogy :  from  vant  would  come 
vat,  vin :  from   ant  come  an,  in,  a,  i,  u,  or  this  last 
3  might   come  directly  from  vant     Thus  nearly  all 
s  would  be  participles  of  verbs.     The  difficulty  of  this 
ry  is  to  conceive  how  these  mant  and  vant  first  arose, 
ι  imagine  no   way   except   by   combination   on  the 
lary  theory.    StiU  I  believe  that  in  many  cases  Prof. 
by  is  right — that  the  shorter  forms,  as  we  now  have 
I,  rose  from  corruption  of  fuller  ones.     Thus  we  find  in 
krit  nwman  for  gna-man  a  "name,"  Latin  nomen^  Gothic 
n:  from  these  we  infer  the  suffix  τηαη.  But  in  Greek  we 
Ι-νο-ματ — ^the  τ  of  course  disappearing  in  the  nomina- 
30  that  μα  only  is  left.     Now  either  η  passed  into  t  in 
i,  which  is  in  the  highest  degree  improbable  :  or  the 
is  used  a  diflferent  suffix,  which  is  possible,  but  from 
Lutiquity  of  the  form    in  -man  (shewn  by  its  wide 
d)  and  the  preference  of  the  Greeks  for  final  n,  is  un- 
';    or  the  two   forms   must  be  referred  to  a  fuller 
gndr-mant :  which  I  think  most  likely, 
think  I  have  now  touched  upon  all  points  connected 
formative  suffixes.     We  have  seen  the  formation  of 
lal  bases,  which  are  ready  to  be  turned  into  actual 
i  by  "case  suffixes."    We  have  got  verbal  bases  or 
stems,  or  sometimes  the  simple  root,  which  in  this  con- 
►n  may  be  called  a  base,  ready  to  become  actual  verbs 
3  addition  of  "  modal  suffixes  "  (a  or  ya  for  the  sub- 
ve  and  optative  respectively) ;  of  "  tense  suffixes  "  (as 
)r  the  future,  sa  for  the  compound  aorist,  a  for  the 
t,  &c.)  ;  and  lastly  of  "  personal  suffixes  "  (mi,  si,  ti, 

further  corruptions  of  these).  All  these  four  kinds 
inflexional  suffixes,"  and  their  history  does  not  pro- 
come  into  the  province  of  special  etymology.     Their 
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use  belongs  to  grammar;  their  origin  can  indeed 
guessed  at  by  the  comparative  etymologer,  as  indeed  i^ 
has  been  by  the  founder  of  the  science,  Franz  Bopp* 
But  these  original  forms  can  only  be  recovered  by  compa* 
risen  of  many  more  languages  than  I  propose  to  deal  witL 
Also  they  aflford  less  real  material  for  speculation  than 
even  the  formative  suffixes.  They  are  practically  much 
fewer :  each  one  in  each  language,  however  often  it  may 
occur,  is  really  only  a  single  specimen,  not  a  member  of  a 
class  which  can  be  compared  with  other  members.  Their 
original  meaning  is  still  more  difficult  to  determine  with 
any  certainty ;  because  there  is  really  no  limit  to  the  num<* 
ber  of  formations,  any  one  of  which  would  be  sufficient  to 
express  these  extremely  general  conceptions  \ 

^  For  conyenience  of  the  student  I  mil  give  a  table  at  the  end  of 
tlie  volume  containing  the  Greek  and  Latin  variations  of  the  iormff 
of  the  case  suffixes.  Full  information  containing  all  the  theoiiee  on 
this  subject  may  be  found  in  Schleicher's  excellent  Compendium^  n.  13t 
**Wortbildung,"  §§  244 — 308;  fend  (so  far  as  the  nouns  and  prononng 
are  concerned)  in  Ferrar's  Comp.  Grammar^  i.  199 — end.  CurtiaB' 
Tempora  und  modi  is  a  most  suggestive  book  for  the  verbs. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

Sounds. 


It  may  be  regarded  as  established  that  at  a  time  not  long 
before  the  first  great  separation  of  the  Indo-European 
fcmily,  their  alphabet  contained  fifteen  consonants,  and 
three  vowels.  The  consonants  are  best  arranged  thus: 
nine  momentary,  and  six  or  seven  continuous  sounds — ^the 
terms  will  be  explained  shortly.  The  nine  momentary 
sounds  are  subdivided  into  (1)  K,  T,  P,  called  variously 
hard,  surd,  voiceless,  tenues;  (2)  G,  D,  B,  called  soft,  sonant. 
Voiced,  medial:  (3)  GH,  dh,  bh,  soft  aspirates\  The  con- 
tinuous sounds  comprise  the  nasals,  Ν  and  M;  the  three 
spirants  T,  S,  V ;  and  Κ ;  if,  as  is  possible,  L  should  be 
added,  this  is  a  sixteenth  letter. 

In]  vowels,  we  find  three  simple  sounds.  A,  I,  U.  Each 
of  these  vowels  was  further  varied  by  an  addition  of  vowel 
sound.  By  uttering  a  new  a  before  the  radical  vowel  of  a 
word  our  forefathers  had  gained  three  combinations  of 
sound — α+α=α,  a+i=ai,  a-\'U=au,  The  origin  of  this  α 
wiU  be  discussed  in  Ch.  vi.  The  diphthongs  ai  and  au  are 
not  found  in  their  simple  form  in  the  derived  languages : 
but  their  existence  is  certified  by  the  substitutes  in  those 
languages,  which  point  to  ai  and  au  as  their  only  possible 
origin*. 

Schleicher  believes  that  this  process  had  been  repeated 
before  the  separation:  that  a+d  had  produced  a  again, 

1  It  is  qnite  possible  that  these  three  sonnds  may  be  later  than  the 
rest;  it  is  probable  from  their  greater  complexity  and  difficulty  of  utter- 
«nce.    But  at  aU  events  they  are  older  than  the  separation. 

s  Thus  Vaikaf  a  house,  is  clearly  from  Sk.  ve^a,  Zd.  ναέςα,  Gk.  oTkos, 
old  Lat.  ueicos,  Goth,  veihsa :  Vaida  is  required  by  Sk.  veda,  Gk.  οϊδα, 
Goth•  vaU• 
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a  +  ai  had  produced  di,  and  a  +  au,  du.  This  second 
step  in  each  vowel-scale  is  clearly  established  for  the 
Asiatic  family:  and  there  are  considerable  indications  of 
the  existence  of  the  same  in  Europe,  especially  in  Greek» 
Gothic,  and  Lithuanian.  But  there  is  so  much  discordance 
in  the  application  of  these  assumed  second  steps  in  these 
languages,  that  the  belief  is  gaining  ground  that  the  first 
steps  only  in  each  scale  are  Indo-European,  and  that  the 
instances  given  of  supposed  common  second  steps  are  lates  * 
developments,  intentional  or  only  accidental,  of  the  different 
nations.     This  point  also  will  be  considered  hereafter. 

It  might  have  been  expected  that  just  as  a  was  raised 
to  d,  so  also  i  and  u  should  have  been  raised  to  ϊ  and  ΰ. 
Indeed  instances  might  be  brought  forward  from  the 
Greek  of  this  lengthening,  e.g.  τρϊβω  from  sfrplfi,  λν» 
from  jXv :  some  lengthenings  apparently  of  the  same  kind 
in  the  Latin  are  not  really  in  point,  e,g.fulo  from  Jfid^ 
duco  from  Jd&c,  for  these  are  weakenings  from  feido  and 
douco  respectively,  as  is  proved  by  inscriptions ;  and  many 
others  are  of  uncertain  origin.  There  are  obvious  traces 
of  lengthening  as  a  formative  principle  in  all  the  derived 
languages:  but  there  is  no  application  of  it  sufficiently 
universal  to  prove  that  it  was  in  use  in  the  parent  speech• 
Schleicher*  indeed  argues  that  ϊ  and  U  were  unknown  to 
the  Indo-Europeans.  They  occur  indeed  constantly  in 
Sanskrit  roots:  but  these,  as  Schleicher  points  out,  are 
mostly  lengthened  forms  of  simpler  roots  and  peculiar 
developments  of  Sanskrit,  the  simpler  form  being  in  many 
cases  found  in  the  cognate  language,  e.g.  "to  be"  is  in 
Sanskrit  Jbhu,  but  in  Greek  ^φΰ,  Latin  ajfii,  so  that  it 
cannot  be  doubted  that  BHU  was  the  primitive  form.  It 
seems  highly  improbable  that  d  should  exist  and  not  ΐ  and 
ΰ :  and  it  may  be  plausibly  maintained  that  no  man  in 
the  exercise  of  the  ordinary  powers  of  speech  could  pos- 
sibly help  at  any  time  prolonging  all  the  vowel  sounds. 
Still  the  difficulty  of  proving  the  existence  of  i  and  ΰ 
^  Beitr&ge  zur  VergUichenden  Sprachforschung,  i.  33J. 
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remains.  Their  absence  may  be  accounted  for  by  tvfo 
considerations ;  first,  the  comparative  rarity  of  %  and  *& ; 
flooondly,  the  physiological  fact  that  it  is  more  difficult  to 
maintain  long  sounds  than  short  ones  at  the  same  quality; 
a  common  result  is  the  production  of  a  diphthong,  i.e.  two 
«rands  of  diflferent  quality,  instead  of  one  with  long 
^lantity :  but  the  change  may  take  diflferent  forms  with 
different  nations.  The  question  must  remain  undecided ; 
but  at  all  events,  if  lengthening  ever  were  the  regular 
method  of  intensification  in  Indo-European  speech,  it  was 
in  .the  main  superseded  before  the  earliest  sundering  of 
the  languages  by  the  more  refined  method  mentioned 
above,  which  may  be  called  qiuilitative,  as  distinguished 
from  mere  quantitative  increase.  Such  a  thorough  loss  of 
a  simple  early  linguistic  process,  and  such  a  complete  es- 
tablishment of  a  later  and  more  complex  one,  would  be 
one  proof  amongst  many  of  the  distance  at  which  Indo- 
Enropean  speech  as  traceable  in  its  earliest  form  lies  from 
the  primitive  speech  of  the  human  race,  and  of  the  con- 
sequent uncertainty  of  all  speculations  which  treat  roots  as 
absolutely  ultimate  forms,  and  then  seek  to  explain  them 
on  physiological  grounds. 

It  will  be  seen  at  once  that  the  Indo-European  people 
did  not  possess  nearly  all  the  sounds  which  are  heard 
upon  the  lips  of  their  descendants  in  diflferent  parts  of 
Europe  and  Asia :  whilst  their  three  aspirates  have  been 
in  Europe  everywhere  supplanted.  It  is  not  surprising 
that  this  old  alphabet  should  be  less  rich  than  those  of 
more  civilised  nations:  the  development  of  ideas  and 
feelings  establishes  in  language  new  sounds,  by  finding  a 
use  for  them,  although  it  does  not  produce  them.  But  it 
possessed  all  the  more  clearly  marked  vowel-positions  and 
all  the  most  important  consonantal  articulations.  The 
greater  wealth  of  modem  times  has  grown  from  modifica- 
tions of  the  simpler  original. 

I  propose  to  examine  very  briefly  the  nature  of  all  the 
more  familiar  sounds  we  now  hear,  in  England,  with  some 
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of  those  heard  in  France,  Italy  and  Germany.  This  may 
seem  a  superfluous  labour;  but  it  is  not  so.  Some  o£ 
these  sounds,  though  not  occurring  in  the  original  language^ 
probably  were  heard  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  which  we 
have  to  consider ;  it  is  better  therefore  to  give  a  list  at 
modem  sounds,  which  is  tolerably  full,  though  it  doea 
not  at  all  pretend  to  be  exhaustive.  We  may  thus  get  a* 
better  idea  of  the  completeness  or  incompleteness  of  the 
Indo-European  alphabet,  and  understand  better  its  changes 
into  Greek  and  Italian,  and  may  lay  a  basis  for  any  fur^ 
ther  investigation  of  the  changes  from  Italian  to  the  Bo»• 
mance  languages  ^ 

The  old  division  of  sounds  into  vowels  and  consonants 
has  been  much  objected  to'',  and  with  considerable  reason^ 
if  it  is  taken  to  imply  the  absence  of  aflBnities  between 
vowels  and  consonants.  But  it  will  be  retained,  both  for 
its  convenience  and  because  there  is  a  real  diflference  in 
their  formation.  This  has  been  well  shewn  by  Mr  Melville 
Bell.  When  the  voice  in  its  passage  through  the  mouth 
is  not  further  modified  by  contact,  partial  or  complete,  of 
the  lips  or  tongue,  but  flows  through  an  open  channel 
without  any  friction  or  hissing,  then  we  have  vowel  sound•• 
When  on  the  other  hand  the  sound  is  not  complete  until 
the  action  of  some  part  of  the  organs  of  the  mouth,  has 
ceased,  then  we  have  produced  what  we  may  call  conso^ 
nantal  sound.    Briefly,  *'  a  vowel  is  the  result  of  an  opea 

1  The  physiological  side  of  phonetic  change  was  only  incidental]/ 
touched  upon  in  the  first  edition  of  this  work.  This,  it  is  believed,  caused 
some  indistinctness  in  the  account  there  given. 

8  Thus  Prof.  Whitney  {On  Lepsius'  Standard  Alphabet,  p.  24)  argues 
that  while  some  consonants  {k,  g,  <&c.)  are  always  consonants,  and  some 
vowels  (a,  β,  ο)  are  always  vowels,  yet  some  vowels  (i,  u)  are  consonantal, 
while  I  and  r,  and  even  the  nasals  to  some  degree,  are  vocalic :  accordingly 
he  declines  to  draw  a  hard  line  between,  for  example,  u  and  w ;  but  he  holds 
that  we  ought  to  present  the  entire  body  of  known  sounds  in  lines,  ranging• 
from  the  most  unmixed  vowel-sound  to  the  most  absolutely  obstructive 
consonant  of  each  class.  Thus  what  we  may  call  the  labial  line  would  be 
a,  au  (the  English  sound),  o,  u,  w,  m,  v,  f,  b,p.  No  doubt  such  a  schema 
is  useful  in  bringing  clearly  forward  the  connection  of  sounds  :  but  by 
the  definition  adopted  in  the  text  it  is  believed  that  a  real  difierence 
between  u  and  w  is  expressed. 
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position  of  the  oral  organs ;  an  articulation  (this  is  Mr 
Bell's  term  for  consonant)  is  the  result  of  an  opening 
action  of  the  organ \'*  Thus  the  so-called  "semivowel" 
»  seems  to  diflfer  infinitesimally  from  u,  and  linguists  have 
rften  argued  to  what  class,  consonant  or  vowel,  it  should 
belong.  But  its  consonantal  character  is  quite  clear  by 
the  above  definition.  The  organs  are  in  precisely  the 
same  position  for  sounding  w  as  they  are  for  sounding  Uy 
the  mouth  being  slightly  open.  But  no  prolongation  of 
«  will  make  w.  It  is  not  heard  till  there  has  beeti 
Ae  slightest  closure  of  the  inner  edges  of  the  lips :  and 
when  that  closure  has  ceased,  and  the  lips  open,  then 
the  i(;  is  heard.  Since  however  this  action  may  be  ex- 
ceedingly slight,  the  diflference  between  u  and  w  may  be 
infinitely  reduced. 

■  We  have  thus  distinguished  sounds  into  vowels  and 
consonants.  But  now  comes  another  important  distinction. 
The  material  of  speech  is  breath,  put  into  form  by  the 
position  or  action  of  the  mouth.  But  this  material  may 
saffer  an  important  change  before  it  enters  the  mouth.  If 
the  glottis  or  aperture  through  which  the  breath  passes 
from  the  windpipe  be  fully  open',  then  breath  pure  and 
simple  issues  into  the  mouth,  there  to  be  moulded  into 
sound.  But  the  sides  of  this  aperture  are  two  ligaments 
called  the  chordae  vocales^  and  these  chords  are  capable 
rf  tension,  and  of  being  brought  together  so  as  to  close 
the  glottis  altogether.  When  by  their  approximation  the 
glottie  is  narrowed,  they  vibrate  as  the  breath  passes 
through :  and  thus  the  breath  is  rendered  sonorous,  and 
becomes — not  mere  breath,  but  genuine  voice.  Now 
the  same  position  of  the  organs  of  the  mouth  will  give 
different  results,  according  as  breath  or  voice  is  emitted 
firom  the  windpipe.  Check  the  breath  by  closing  the 
lipe^  and  as  the  lips  open  the  sound  ρ  is  heard.     But 


*  Principles  of  Speech,  p.  12. 

'  See  however  note  at  page  69. 

>  Bee  M,  Mtiller's  diagram,  Lectures  2, 113. 
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check  voice  in  the  same  way,  and  the  sound  will  be  & 
Physiologically  there  is  no  other  difference  between  ρ  and 
b.  Many  terms  are  in  common  use  to  express  this  distinc- 
tion• Thus  ρ  and  the  other  similarly  produced  sounds 
are  called  hard^  or  surd,  or  voiceless,  and  b  is  called  soft^. 
or  sonant,  or  voiced.  None  of  these  terms  are  quite  un- 
assailable :  no  consonant  is  properly  "  surd  :'*  and  ''  voice** 
in  ordinary  speech  is  applied  to  the  current  of  air  which 
forms  pa,  just  as  much  as  that  which  forms  ba :  **  voice- 
less'' too  is  a  mere  negation ; ''  breathed"  would  be  better. 
But  the  name  matters  little  if  we  understand  the  idea 
In  general,  when  I  am  not  speaking  of  the  method  in 
which  each  sound  is  produced,  I  shall  retain  the  names 
hard  and  soft,  as  being  well  known,  conveying  an  intelli- 
gible idea,  and  not  likely  to  mislead  if  properly  explained• 
All  vowels  are  modifications  of  voice,  that  is,  soft :  conso- 
nants are  either  breathed  or  voiced,  hard  or  soft 

Consonants^  maybe  classified  either  by  the  nature  and 
degree  of  completeness  of  the  contact  of  their  respective 
mouth-organs,  or  by  the  names  of  the  organs  concerned. 
Thus  where  the  contact  is  complete,  where  the  current  of 
the  breath  is  entirely  stopped,  we  have  shut  or  eaplosive 
sounds :  these  are  the  breath-soimds,  K,  T,  p,  with  the  cor- 
responding voice-sounds,  G,  D,  B.  To  this  class  must  be 
added  the  aspirates  GH,  DH,  BH,  of  the  original  Indo-Euro- 
pean speech,  which  have  been  preserved  unchanged  by  no 
nation  except  perhaps  the  Hindus.  The  distinguishing 
mark  of  these  nine  sounds  is  their  incapability  of  prolon- 
gation :  if  we  attempt  to  prolong  them  we  only  prolong 
the  time  during  which  the  breath  is  pent  up  against  the 
tongue  or  the  lips,  during  which  no  sound  at  aU  is  heard : 
the  sound  as  before  explained  is  merely  the  outbreak  of 
the  breath  or  voice  when  the  obstruction  is  removed ;  and 
this  can  last  but  for  a  moment :  hence  these  sounds  are 
well  called  Momentary,    This  title  marks  them  off  from 

^  The  description  of  the  English  sounds  in  the  following  sketch  is 
taken  almost  entirely  from  Mr  Bell's  Principles  of  Speech, 
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all  the  others  to  follow,  which  are  capable  of  prolongatioa 
until  the  air  in  the  lung&  ia  exhausted,  these  are  therefore 
called  Continuous,  or  (as  distinguished  from  explosive)  fri- 
coHtfe  sounds.  In  them  sound  is  beard  while  the  organs 
are  still  in  a  position  more  or  less  open  according  to  the 
d^ree  of  contact :  and  if  there  were  no  further  closing 
and  opening  of  the  organs,  they  would  by  definition  be 
vowels:  but,  because  the  sound  is  not  fully  heard  until 
the  organs  are  relaxed  from  the  position  in  which  they 
were  held,  a  certain  action  (sometimes  exceedingly  slight) 
is  required,  and  therefore  they  are  consonants. 

I  have  said  that  the  aspirates  GH,  DH,  bh  were  mo- 
mentary sounds:  but  they  have  some  claim  to  an  inter- 
mediate position  between  the  two.  classes.  They  have  not 
heen  retained  in  any  European  speech,  and  therefore  their 
sound  is  strange  to  us,  and  must  remain  a  matter  of  some 
'  doubt.  The  opinion  commonly  held  about  them  is  that 
they  were  not  originally  compound  sounds  (as  might  seem 
to  be  implied  by  these  symbols) :  that  is,  gh  would  not  be 
truly  represented  by  such  a  compound  as  that  in  "log- 
house,"  where  there  are  two  elements  of  about  equal  im- 
portance. The  sound  represented  by  the  h  in  each  case 
was  much  less  than  this,  and  also  was  not  separated  from 
the  preceding  momentary  sound.  It  was  probably  the 
slight  escape  of  breath,  which  is  possible  at  the  very 
instant  of  the  sundering  if  the  contact  be  exceedingly 
slight.  This  appears  to  be  the  sound  given  to  the  Sanskrit 
aspirates  in  India  at  the  present  day.  This  slightness  of 
contact  explains  the  passage  of  unaspirated  into  aspirated 
letters  which  is  clearly  traceable  in  Sanskrit:  this  takes 
place  almost  always  when  the  letter  is  combined  with 
another  consonant,  generally  s:  e.g.  Indo-European  STA 
becomes  Sanskrit  ^Jsthd.  Now  in  all  compounds  one  part 
is  liable  to  suffer :  here  the  exertion  in  pronouncing  the  s 
diminishes  the  strength  of  contact  for  the  t ;  and  the  re- 
sult is  a  slighter  t  followed  by  a  breath  in  the  same  action  \ 
^  Sometimes  the  aspirate  seems  to  b^  produced  by  the  assimilating 
P.E,  5 
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It  is  because  of  this  slighter  contact,  and  because  of  the 
possibility  of  slightly  prolonging  the  breath,  that  these 
aspirates  approximate  to  the  continuous  consonants :  but 
they  are  much  nearer  to  the  momentary  class,  and  will 
be  included  in  it. 

First  among  the  continuous  letters  we  take  the  nasals, 
NG,  N,  and  M,  because  of  their  close  relation  to  the  shut 
consonants.      To   explain  their  nature  we  must  enter  a 
little  more  into  physiology.     There  is  a  cavity  called  the 
pharynx  immediately  behind  and  rather  higher  than  the 
mouth:  it  is  the  termination  of  the  throat  canal,  pro- 
longed behind  the  soft  palate,  which  divides  it  from  the 
mouth  ^;  and  it  has  a  passage  to  the  air  by  tubes  through 
the  nostrils.     It  is  thus  obvious  that  air  issuing  from  the 
windpipe  may  finish  its  course  in  two  ways :  either  pass- 
ing above  the  tongue,  and  below  first  the  soft  palate,  then 
the  hard  palate,  and  so  to  the  mouth  ;  or  behind  and  above 
the  soft  palate  and  by  the  nasal  tubes  to  the  nose.     Now 
this  soft  palate  is  moveable :  it  can  be  raised  so  as  to  cover 
entirely  the  opening  of  the  nasal  tube  from  the  pharynx, 
and  this  is  its  position  whilst  we  sound  all  the  consonants 
hitherto  described:   during  them  the  breath  has  access 
both  to  the  pharynx  and  the  mouth,  but  having  no  egress 
from  the  pharynx  it  is  discharged  from  the  mouth  alone  : 
the  pharynx  however  plays  an  important  part,  for  in  every 
proper  articulation   the  pharynx  is  distended   with   the 
breath,  and  it  is  the  natural  contraction  of  the  pharynx 
alone,  when  the  check  in  the  mouth  is  removed  and  the 
air  escapes,  that  causes  the  audibility  of  each   of  these 
letters  ^    But  if  the  soft  palate  be  low  enough  to  allow 
air  to  pass  to  the  nostrils,  as  well  as  to  the  mouth-cavity, 


influence  of  a  preceding  r,  e.g.  in  pra-thama  "first,**  where  the  analogy  of 
other  languages  leaves  no  doubt  that  the  suffix  was  originally  tama, 

1  The  soft  palate  or  velum  pendulum,  with  the  tongue-like  little  nyola 
attached  to  it  below,  may  be  seen  by  any  one  who  will  stand  before  a 
glass  and  put  his  mouth  into  the  position  for  sounding  ^i^. 

'  This  is  Mr  Bell's  account :  see  PnncipUi,  p.  44. 
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then  the  nasals  are  produced,  whilst  all  the  organs  of  the 
mouth  are  in  precisely  the  same  position  as  they  were  for 
the  explosive  consonants,  and  the  sound  is  not  complete 
till  that  position  ceases.  It  is  possible  to  produce  them 
either  with  breath  or  voice ;  but  it  does  not  seem  that 
any  European  nation  has  ever  used  breath-nasals.  There- 
fore KG,  N,  and  M,  are  nothing  but  nasal  modifications 
of  the  voiced-sounds  G,  D,  B*.  Similar  modifications  of 
vowels  are  clearly  possible,  and  are  actually  used  by 
the  French  in  the  words  en,  on,  &c.  :  here  the  mouth  is 
held  in  the  required  vowel-position,  but  some  of  the  voice 
is  suffered  to  escape  through  the  pharynx. 

While  then  the  nasals  belong  to  the  continuous  conso- 
nants, they  yet  have  one  property  common  with  the 
momentary  class,  that  they  require  complete  contact  of 
the  mouth-organs.  This  is  not  the  case  with  any  other 
continuous  sounds.  In  them  the  flow  of  the  breath  or 
voice  is  only  slightly  impeded,  so  that  a  certain  amount  of 
sound  issues  from  the  mouth  before  its  full  completion  by  | 
the  opening  of  the  organs  employed.  Their  different  cha- 
racter, according  to  the  difference  of  these  organs,  will  be 
described  immediately :  but  they  may  here  be  divided  (as 
has  been  done  by  Mr  Bell)  into  two  classes  distinguished 
by  the  nature  of  the  contact.  If  the  organs  are  in  contact 
no  longer  entirely  as  for  the  shut  consonants,  but  only 
at  the  sides,  so  as  to  leave  a  central  aperture  for  the  flow 
of  the  breath,  we  get  the  first  class,  to  which  belong  the 
English  sounds,  Y,  R,  Sh,  which  is  breathed,  Zh,  the  same 
sound  voiced  and  denoted  in  the  word  seizure  by  ζ  (in  fact 
the  French  j),  S,  ζ  (as  in  zest),  Wh  (really  Hw),  and  W; 
also  many  other  sounds  in  other  languages,  some  of 
which  wiU  be  given  shortly :  these  may  perhaps  be  called 
central  letters.  But  if  the  contact  be  central,  so  that  the 
air  escapes  by  apertures  at  the  side,  a  second  class  of  con- 

^  The  common  phrase  that  a  person  '* speaks  through  his  nose'*  when 
he -has  a  cold,  is  therefore  clearly  erroneous.  He  ought  to  speak  through 
his  noee,  hat  cannot ;  the  ends  of  the  apertures  bemg  closed :  therefore 
instead  of  m  he  sounds  nearly  a  h :  and  instead  of  η  either  a  (2  or  an  2. 

0—2 
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(4)  laxly 
vibrated 
or  trilled 
conso- 
nant». 


II.  Con- 

»miant8 

arranged 


tinuous  sounds  is  produced,  among  which  are  the  English 
L,  Th  (breathed  as  in  ΰιίη,  voiced  as  in  then),  τ  and  V :  let 
us  call  these  lateral  letters.  This  distinction  may  be  seen 
by  contrasting  the  English  Β  and  L.  In  both  the  fore 
part  of  the  tongue  is  raised  to  the  fore  part  of  the  palate : 
so  far  the  method  of  production  is  the  same :  but  in  R  the 
whole  of  the  mouth  is  closed  by  the  tongue  except  a  very 
small  portion  of  the  centre  of  the  palatal  arch,  by  which 
the  voice  escapes* ;  whilst  in  L  that  very  same  portion  of 
the  palate  is  covered  by  the  tip  of  the  tongue,  and  the 
voice  escapes  past  the  sides.  The  importance  of  the  dis- 
tinction is  this:  we  see  from  it  how  easily  letters  so 
cognate  in  their  formation  can  pass  one  into  the  other : 
which  is  notably  true  of  R  and  L. 

A  further  class  of  sounds  is  distinguished  by  Mr  Bell 
as  being  produced  by  a  "  lax  vibration  of  the  approximated 
organs."  To  this  belongs  the  R  heard  in  Scotland  and 
France,  and  (rather  modified)  in  parts  of  Germany — a 
roughly  trilled  letter,  which  is  produced  by  laying  the  fore 
part  of  the  tongue  loosely  against  the  fore  part  of  the 
palate  and  causing  it  to  vibrate  with  a  strong  breath. 
This  differs  essentially  from  the  English  R,  in  which  a  trill 
is  either  not  at  all  or  scarcely  heard.  A  similar  lax 
approximation  of  the  uvula  to  the  back  of  the  tongue, 
and  vibration  from  a  smart  breath,  is  said  to  produce  the 
Northumberland  burr. 

We  have  thus  seen  that  consonants  are  momentary,  or 
continuous,  whether  central,  or  lateral,  or  vibrated.  Let 
us  now  make  a  cross  division  of  the  same  according  to  the 
organs  employed  in  their  production'. 

If  we  commence  with  the  first  poiiiion  of  the  air-tube 
which  begins  with  the  glottis  and  ends  with  the  lip,  the 

1  This  is  not  meant  as  &full  description  of  R. 

'  Much  light  will  be  thrown  on  this  part  of  the  subject  by  consulting 
the  diagrams  in  Max  MuUer's  second  series  (3rd  Lecture),  or  Mr  BeU*8 
in  English  Visible  Speech  for  the  Million^ — price  one  shilling.  The 
description  of  the  organs  of  speech  by  Prof.  Huxley,  in  his  Elementary 
Lessons  on  Physiology,  is  exceedingly  dear. 
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first  sound  which  seems  to  be  consonantal,  is  H.  Prof. 
Lepsius^  holds  that  we  pronounce  this  sound  below  the 
guttural  point  immediately  at  the  larynx ;  and  proposes 
to  make  it  a  member  of  a  '*  faucal"  or  "  laryngal"  class, 
the  importance  of  which  lies  chiefly  in  Semitic  speech. 
This  is  of  course  the  spiritus  asper  of  the  Greeks.  The 
spiritus  lenis,  according  to  the  same  authority,  is  "  the 
soond  produced  by  closing  the  throat  and  then  opening  it 
to  produce  a  vowel  f'  for  example,  in  sounding  the 
words  "go  Over,"  care  being  taken  that  the  glottis  is 
dosed  between  the  two  words:  in  this  case  a  slight 
gurgling  sound  is  distinctly  heard  before  the  second  0  :  but 
if  the  current  of  breath  is  maintained,  the  vowel  will  be 
pronounced  perfectly  pure,  and  the  "  soft  breath"  will  not 
be  heard.  The  spiritus  lenis  however  does  not  stand  to  the 
asper  as  a  voiced  to  a  voiceless  sound,  because  the  chords  are 
not  stretched,  but  only  brought  nearer,  so  as  to  narrow  the 
glottis*.     Yet  this  spiritus  lenis  is  so  classified  both  by 
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according 
to  the 
organs 
employed: 
(i.)  fan- 
cals  {?) 


1  Standard  Alphabet y  p.  67. 

*  This  is  also  Briicke's  account,  see  M.  M.  2,  128.  It  seems  to  me 
that  the  means  by  which  the  chordae  vocales  can  be  put  into  such  a  posi- 
tion as  to  produce  sound  are  twofold ;  first,  by  the  downward  motion  of 
the  thyroid  cartilage,  by  which  the  chords  are  necessarily  stretched, 
and  slightly  approximate ;  secondly,  by  the  closing  of  the  two  arytenoid 
cartilageB,  which  necessarily  bring  the  chords  together,  but  need  not 
neeessarily  stretch  them,  at  least  not  so  much  as  to  make  them  vibrate 
clearly  on  the  passage  of  a  current  of  air.  This  I  take  to  be  the  position 
intended  in  the  text  above. 

In  the  account  which  I  have  given  at  page  64,  that  the  hard  sounds 
are  produced  without  voice  or  vibration  of  the  chordae  vocales,  while 
there  is  such  voice  when  the  soft  sounds  are  produced,  I  have  followed 
Briioke,  the  most  eminent  writer  on  the  physiology  of  speech.  Yet  I 
cannot  repress  a  suspicion  that  the  difference  between  the  two  may  after 
all  be  only  one  of  degree,  and  not  of  kind,  that  there  must  be  some 
approximation  of  the  chordae  even  for  hard  letters.  If  the  glottis  be 
perfeotly  open,  how  do  hard  sounds  differ  from  mere  breath,  which  may 
be  articulated  in  the  mouth  without  ever  producing  a  λ;  or  a  jp  ?  It  seems 
V>  me  that  for  all  consonants  the  edges  of  the  chords  must  be  approxi- 
mated by  the  dosing  of  the  arytenoid  cartilages,  but  approximated 
slightly  for  the  hard  and  more  completely  for  the  soft  consonants :  per- 
haps in  the  latter  case  there  is  more  of  that  perfect  tension,  caused  by 
tiie  action  of  the  thyroid,  which  is  doubtless  necessary  for  the  full 
nbration  of  the  chords  in  vowel-sound.  In  this  case  the  spiritus  lenis 
would  really  stand  to  the  spiritus  asper  exactly  in  the  relation  of  a  soft 
to  a  hard  oonsonanti  and  Max  Miiller's  arrangement  would  be  justified. 
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view  of  the 
nature  of 
h. 


Lepsius*  and  by  Max  Muller:  by  the  latter  on  the  ground 
that  "  in  pronouncing  it  more  or  less  distinctly  the  breath 
is  checked  near  the  chordae  vocales,  and  can  be  there  in- 
toned V' 

A  diflferent  view  of  the  character  of  the  Η  sound  is 
given  by  Prof.  Whitney  and  by  Mr  M.  Bell :  who  working 
quite  separately  are  in  this  matter  in  substantial  accord. 
According  to  the  former,  "  Η  is  the  corresponding  surd  to 
all  those  classes  of  sound  which  have  not  each  its  own 
special  surd^."  And  the  latter  says*,  "  Η  is  to  the  vowels 
exactly  what  Ρ  is  to  B,  F  to  v,  s  to  z,  &c. — ^a  breath- 
variety  of  the  same  formations."  Prof.  Whitney  will  not 
allow  that  Η  when  followed  by  a  vowel  has  any  indepen- 
dent existence  :  there  is  one  position  of  the  mouth,  and 
but  one,  for  what  we  commonly  regard  as  two  sounds  in  ha, 
he,  ho,  &c.  He  says^  "  Η  is  an  anomalous  member  of  the 
alphabet.  Every  other  letter  represents  a  distinct  position 
of  the  organs  of  the  mouth,  through  which  alone  it  can  be 
uttered :  the  h  has  no  position  of  its  own,  but  is  uttered 
in  the  following  letter.  When  we  say  ha,  there  is  no 
shifting  of  place  of  the  mouth  organs,  as  we  pass  from  the 
former  to  the  latter  sound :  there  is  merely  first  an  expi- 
ration of  breath,  then  of  sound,  through  the  open  throat. 


But  then  Helmholtz'e  statement  (which  he  quotes  at  2,  131)  that  "the 
glottis  is  wide  open  with  the  tenues  (hard  letters)  and  therefore  unable 
to  sound"  must  be  modified. 

The  double  action  upon  the  edges  of  the  glottis  mentioned  above  is 
not  discriminated  by  the  writers  on  linguistic  science  with  whom  I  am 
acquainted;  they  also  speak  generally  of  *' tension  and  approximation" 
as  being  necessary  to  sound,  but  without  saying  whether  one  is  possible 
without  the  other.  My  own  practical  knowledge  of  the  physiology  of 
speech  is  very  limited,  being  confined  to  the  examination  of  specimens  in 
the  Cambridge  Anatomical  Museum,  with  the  assistance  and  explanations 
kindly  given  by  Prof.  Humphry,  and  H.  N.  Martin,  Esq.  of  Christ's 
College.  So  I  only  venture  to  make  the  above  conjecture  in  a  note 
whilst  in  the  text  I  follow  the  received  account.  I  notice  that  Prof. 
Huxley  {Elements,  p.  200)  speaks  of  '*  parallelism  of  the  edges  of  these 
chords,"  i.e.  some  approximation  of  them,  as  necessary  to  produce  any 
sound ;  and  the  same  is  implied  in  the  full  account  of  the  organs  of 
speech  given  in  Carpenter's  Physiology  (pp.  709 — 728),  which  however 
contains  much  that  is  quite  erroneous  about  the  actual  sounds. 

1  p.  76.  2  II.  130.  »  On  Lepsius^  Alphabet,  p.  16,  note. 

*  Principles,  p.  88.  *  Ιδ.  p.  37. 
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So  also  when  we  proDOunce  he  or  who  :  the  position  of  the 
tongue  by  which  t  is  uttered,  or  that  of  the  lips  by  which 
tt  is  uttered,  in  those  two  words  respectively,  is  taken  up 
before  the  utterance  of  the  A,  not  after  it:  there  is  again 
only  a  change  from  breath  to  sound  as  the  material  em- 
ployed, no  change  as  regards  the  oral  modification  to 
which  the  material  is  subjected.*'  And  the  same  concep- 
tion is  extended  by  both  writers  to  the  consonants  :  thus 
Ay  is  regarded  as  the  voiceless  variety  of  y,  just  as  |)  is  of 
6.  This  theory  seems  to  me  more  plausible  with  regard 
to  the  vowels  than  to  the  consonants.  Yet  even  for  the 
vowels,  it  will  be  observed  that  Prof.  Whitney  allows  a 
change  from  breath  to  sound :  he  does  not  regard  ha  as 
simply  a  voiceless  vowel  2  we  have  first  breath,  whence  the 
aspiration  ;  then  sound,  whence  the  a :  but  the  position,  he 
thinks,  throughout  is  the  same.  I  am  no  physiologist; 
but  it  appears  to  me  quite  conceivable  that  if  the  h  be 
(aocording  to  Lepsius)  a  faucal  consonant,  it  might  be 
sounded  so  near  to  the  glottis — the  interval  between  the 
emission  of  the  breath  for  the  h,  and  the  voice  for  the  a, 
might  be  so  short — ^that  the  change  from  consonantal  action 
to  vowel  position  might  be  imperceptible,  and  so  the  idea 
might  erroneously  be  formed  that  the  position  for  the  a 
was  taken  up  before  any  soimd  is  uttered.  This  doubt  of 
the  priority  of  the  vowel  position  is  confirmed  when  I 
pass  to  the  parallel  variety  assigned  to  the  consonants, 
hw  to  w,  &c.  When  the  Indo-European  ktva  was  changed 
to  the  Gothic  hwa,  our  "who,"  did  the  Goths  put  their 
mouths  into  position  for  the  w  before  making  the  sound 
which  in  this  case  is  (on  any  hypothesis)  a  remnant  of  a 
self-existent  kl  A  further  diflaculty  presents  itself  to  me. 
By  this  theory — which  is  beautifully  symmetrical — a  voice- 
less counterpart  is  provided  for  every  voiced  consonant 
which  has  not  got  one :  hy,  hr,  &c.  Then  where  the 
voiceless  variety  does  exist,  it  ought  to  be  identical  in 
sound  with  the  corresponding  voiced  sound  preceded  by  h. 
But  is  this  so ?   L•  hv,  for  example,  identical  with/*  ?   No 
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doubt  the  aspiration  may  be  made  so  strong  that  the  difr 
ferehce  disappears,  but  I  think  it  is  quite  possible  to  sound 
hva  distinct  from  /a.  But  this  ought  to  be  impossible  if 
h  has  no  independent  existence,  apart  from  the  following 
sound.  Again,  whaA  are  we  to  say  to  those  cases  where  A 
is  final,  as  in  Sanskrit  ?  Here  there  is  no  vowel  for  it  ta 
be  merged  in.  This  argument,  it  is  true,  needs  some  limi- 
tation :  although  h  occurs  at  the  end  of  numerous  Sanskrit 
bases,  it  is  changed  in  all  the  cases  of  the  noun  which 
occur  in  actual  use  by  the  addition  of  the  suffixes :  e.g. 
the  base  Kdmaduh  becomes  in  the  nom.  Kdmaduh^  ace. 
Kdmaduham,  &c.,  and  probably  even  the  vocative,  which 
generally  is  the  pure  base,  here,  as  in  some  other  cases, 
follows  the  nominative.  So  afeo  many  roots  end  in  h,  but 
when  they  appear  as  verbs  the  h  is  never  final*.  The 
Indian  visarga  too,  which  is  not  h  but  a  very  weak  aspi-* 
ration,  taking  the  place  of  final  s  under  certain  conditions, 
is  now  at  least  barely  audible  :  Prof.  M.  Williams  compares 
the  evanescent  sound  of  s  in  French  in  such  words  as  Us, 
Still  it  is  perfectly  possible  to  sound  h  final  in  India ;  and 
I  am  assured  by  Prof.  Co  well,  that  the  difference,  e.g.,  be- 
ween  va  and  vah  in  the  mouth  of  a  Pandit  is  perfectly 
distinct.  But  this  agaia  would  be  impossible,  if  A  is  only 
implied  in  a  following  letter'. 

I  incline  to  the  old  belief  that  A  is  a  genuine  conso- 


^  F  is  Toiceless,  corresponding  to  ν  which  is  voiced. 

^  Prof.  Ogw«11  tells  me  that  in  Bengali,  where  the  a£nal  in  Sanskrit 
names  is  regularly  dropped  (e.g.  B&m  for  B&ma),  it  is  retained  after  Λ 
alone. 

>  Prof.  Whitney  has  discussed  these  objections  at  some  length  in  the 
Transactions  of  the  Philological  Society  (London),  1873 — 4,  pp.  321 — 3. 
Ε  mu^  refer  those  who  are  interested  in  the  matter  to  his  own  statement 
of  his  opinions  :  I  regret  that  I  have  so  far  misunderstood  him  before  as 
to  combat  (in  part)  what  is  not  his  view  but  Mr  Bell's  :  as  against  Mr 
Bell  it  may  still  stand.  Prof.  Whitney's  own  doctrine  is  to  my  mind 
much  more  incredible,  if  I  understand  it  rightly :  in  hwa  he  considers 
that  the  h  was  ''a  breath  through  the  position  of  the  w :  '^  that  is,  I  suppose 
hwa=^hw+w-{-a.  Similarly  h  at  the  end  of  a  word  * 4s  pronounced  in 
the  position  of  its  predecessor  instead  of  its  successor :  the  h  oi  ih\& 
like  that  of  hi,  that  of  t//i,  like  that  of  hu  and  so  on:  except  so  far 
as  it  is  thickened  into  a  cA-sound,  it  has  no  place  of  its  own  when  final 
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nant,  though  produced  extremely  near  the  glottis,  in 
coneequence  of  which  it  readily  combines  so  much  with  a 
following  vowel,  as  to  seem  to  be  produced  in  the  same 
act  I  also  think  that  there  may  be  a  soft  h,  which  differs 
from  the  ordinary  h  almost,  if  not  quite  as  much,  as  any 
Boffc  consonant  differs  from  the  corresponding  hard :  and 
that  this  soft  h  differed  infinitesimally  (if  at  all^)  from 
the  breath  heard  after  the  momentary  sound  in  the  ori- 
ginal aspirates. 

Next  in  order  come  the  undoubted  consonants  κ,  G, 
aad  NG.  These  are  formed  by  bringing  the  root  of  the 
tongue  against  the  soft  palate.  The  position  of  the  organs 
within  the  mouth  is  the  same  for  all :  the  difference  be- 
tween Ε  and  G  has  been  already  mentioned  :  one  is  formed 
out  of  breath,  the  other  out  of  voice.  In  sounding  NG,  as 
in  the  other  nasals,  the  soft  palate  is  lowered  so  as  to  un- 
cover the  end  of  the  nasal  tubes  in  the  pharynx.  It  differs 
from  them  in  that  all  the  voice  passes  through  the  nos- 
trils; whilst  in  η  and  m  much  escapes  by  the  mouth.  The 
reason  of  this  is  that  the  check  is  applied  as  far  back  in 
the  mouth  as  possible.  Since  then  there  is  a  perfectly 
open  passage  through  the  nasal  tubes,  NG  is  almost  a 
Vowel :  still  it  cannot  be  considered  as  absolutely  complete 
until  the  mouth-organs  are  separated.  There  is  a  want  of 
distinctness,  if  the  sound  is  terminated  not  by  separating 
the  palate  and  tongue,  but  by  closing  the  windpipe  \  This 
sound  is  very  common  in  English,  especially  at  the  end  of 
a  word :  which  is  the  cause  why  the  French  nasal  vowels 
(en,  on,  &c.)  constantly  receive  this  sound  from  English- 
men. If  the  tongue  be  kept  in  the  same  position,  but  in 
looser  contact  with  the  palate,  so  as  to  produce  continuous 
sounds,  we  get  a  central  pair  (voiceless  and  voiced)  not 
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any  more  than  when  initial.*'  I  certainly  retain  my  belief  that  h  in 
ench  a  case  has  a  distinct  position  of  its  own,  which  is  not  that  of  i  or  u^ 
and  which  need  not  be  that  of  ch,  though  from  being  a  more  difficult  sound 
and  prodnced  farther  back  it  may  be  changed  into  ch, 

^  See  note  on  page  69. 

*  Prineipleti  p.  50, 
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(iii.)  mid• 
dle-pala- 
taUf**  or 

c^(?),j(?), 
p,  ch 
(Germ, 


occurring  in  English,  but  in  the  German  Bach  and  Tage : 
for  the  corresponding  lateral  sounds,  Mr  Bell  can  suggest 
nothing  but  the  hiss  of  wildfowl  (voiceless),  and  a 
Gaelic  I  (voiced).  None  of  these  continuous  sounds  were 
Indo-European.  This  class  is  commonly,  though  not  cor- 
rectly, called  guttural,  A  more  correct  term  would  be 
Back-palatal :  but  the  old  term  will  be  retained  as  well 
known  and  convenient. 

The  next  class  is  formed  by  the  middle  of  the  tongue 
against  the  hard  palate.  Strange  to  say^  it  is  doubted 
whether  any  momentary  sounds  belong  to  this  class.  In 
Sanskrit  we  find  ch  and  J,  >vhich  are  now  pronounced  as 
in  English  cL•er  and  jeer.  Nearly  all  physiologists  are 
agreed  that  these  are  double  sounds:  that  ch=tsh  and 
j=dzh.  Consequently,  Prof.  Lepsius  is  certain  that  the 
old  Sanskrit  pronunciation  must  have  been  different,  since 
none  but  single  sounds  were  represented  in  Devan4- 
gari  by  single  symbols.  What  this  single  sound  may  have 
been  he  does  not  suggest :  but  he  puts  a  symbol  for  it  into 
his  alphabet  (k',  the  same  which  is  commonly  used  for  the 
modern  sound).  It  may  have  been  something  like  that 
heard  in  the  vulgar  English  *'kyind*'  for  kind,  where  the 
parasitic  y  turns  the  k  into  something  between  ch  and  k : 
and  in  all  languages  where  the  sound  ch  occurs,  it  has 
been  formed  from  k  by  some  such  corruption ;  cha  (Sk.)  is 
from  original  ka  (Lat.  que),  just  as  English  "church"  is 
from  "  kirk/'  and  the  Italian  cima  shews  its  origin  by  its 
spelling.  I  am  not  however  sure  that  the  English  ch  is 
necessarily  a  compound  sound.  It  has  a  constant  tendency 
to  become  so,  by  prefixing  a  parasitic  t :  but  I  believe  that 
it  is  possible  to  pronounce  it  pure:  and  that  this  pure 
sound  may  be  the  Sanskrit  ch.  It  seems  to  me  impossible 
that  there  should  be  no  momentary  sound  between  k  and  t, 
and  some  evidence  that  such  a  sound  existed  will  be  given 
in  the  next  chapter.  The  nasal  of  this  class  is  found  in  the 
Asiatic  languages;  it  was  sounded  probably  as  the  gn  in 
Italian  "  Campagna,"  The  continuous  sounds  are  numerous 
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in  this  class.  If  the  contact  be  made  slightly  but  without 
varying  the  position  from  that  for  ch,  we  get  a  voiceless  sound, 
which  is  heard  in  the  German  ich,  and  is  at  least  not  unlike 
the  initial  sound  of  our  "hew"  (i.e.  hyoo) :  the  voiced  sound 
is  the  common  Υ  of  "yew."  To  this  class  also  must  be  refeiTcd 
the  much-discussed   Sanskrit  palatal  s,  written  as  s  by 

inost  English  writers  on  Sanskrit,  as  s  by  Lepsius,  as  f  by 
others :  I  prefer  the  last  symbol  as  pointing  to  the  his- 
torical fact,  that  this  sound,  like  that  of  ch  and  j,  was  cor- 
rapted  from  the  gutturals.  As  Lepsius  observes,  English- 
men in  sounding  the  German  ch  in  "  ich,"  &c.  frequently 
produce  a  sibilant  instead.  If,  therefore,  we  pronounce 
that  ch  as  well  as  we  can  expect  to  do,  we  shall  pretty 
nearly  pronounce  the  Sanskrit  f.  These  continuous 
sounds  are  all  central :  there  are  no  lateral  sounds*  of  this 
doss,  which  should  correctly  be  called  Middle-palatal,  but 
for  convenience  may  be  called  Palatal  simply.  Of  all  its 
members  only  y  seems  to  be  Indo-European. 

From  this  class  the  natural  transition  would  seem  to  be 
to  a  Front-palatal  class,  formed  by  the  tip  of  the  tongue. 
But  there  are  sounds  which  lie  between  the  two  classes. 
Thus  it  is  possible  to  raise  the  tongue  to  the  whole  of  the 
middle  and  front  of  the  palate :  and  thus  we  get — ^no  mo- 
mentary— ^but  the  continuous  sounds  S  and  Ζ  as  in  "ad- 
vice" (s)  and  "advise"  (z).  These  letters  are  commonly 
r^arded  as  dentals.  In  reality  however  if  the  tip  of  the 
tongue  once  touch  the  teeth  the  sound  is  no  longer  s  but 
ώ,  in  fact  a  lisp  is  produced  ^  A  very  slight  modification 
of  this  position  gives  the  pair  Sh  and  Zh,  as  in  sure  (sh), 
pleasure  (zh).  For  these  the  middle  part  of  the  tongue 
is  not  so  much  raised,  and  the  point  is  drawn  back :  the 

^  Mr  Bell  assigns  the  two  English  sounds  of  Th  (\>  and  $)  to  this  class 
as  laterals  on  the  ground  that  the  middle  of  the  tongue  (he  rather 
deoei'mgly  caUs  the  middle  the  front)  is  raised  in  pronouncing  them. 
To  me  the  position  of  the  middle  of  the  tongue  seems  to  he  unimportant 
—in  Max  Muller's  diagram  (2. 134)  it  is  even  slightly  depressed — and  the 
tip  to  be  the  only  necessary  agent.  See  below,  p.  78.  It  is  however 
quite  possible  to  sound  them  with  the  middle  of  the  tongue  raised. 

»  Frinciples,  p.  182. 
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aperture  is  therefore  somewhat  increased.  There  is  no 
natural  tendency  however  of  s  to  pass  into  sh  except  under 
assimilating  influence,  e.  g.  when  a  German  says  "shtein"  for 
*'stein."  Out  of  this  class  the  voiceless  s  is  Indo-European*• 
The  best  name  for  these  sounds  would  be  Mixed-palatals» 
but  the  difference  being  only  slight,  they  are  always  classi- 
fied with  the  Front-palatals;  but  it  should  be  remem- 
bered that  they  are  properly  sounded  farther  back  in  the 
mouth. 

But  we  are  not  yet  past  the  middle  palate:  though 
the  class  of  which  we  have  to  speak  need  not  detain  us 
long.  I  mean  the  Indian  Linguals,  or  Cerebrals — neither 
name  quite  describes  them — which  are  said  to  be  sounded 
by  bringing  the  lower  surface  of  the  tongue  against  the 
roof  of  the  palate.  Practically  then  the  agents  in  their 
production  are  the  tip  of  the  tongue  and  the  middle  of 

the  palate.     The  sounds  are  four,  τ,  D,  Ν,  s ;  the  dot  be- 

•    .    •    • 

neath  them  is  the  diacritical  mark  of  Lepsius  and  most 
other  philologists.  Their  history  is  tolerably  clear:  they 
arise  from  the  simpler  T,  d,  &c.,  primarily  through  the 
influence  of  a  neighbouring  r* :  afterwards  the  cerebrals,  so. 
produced,  themselves  spread  the  infection.  The  r  itself 
was  lost  in  so  doing;   e.g.  karta  became  kata^  or,  more 

rarely,  assimilated  as  in  bhattd  for  bhartd.  Now  in  pro- 
nouncing r  the  tip  of  the  tongue  is  bent  slightly  back, 
almost  exactly  as  I  have  described  it  above.  If  then  after 
sounding  this  r,  the  tongue  be  kept  in  the  same  position 
instead  of  being  moved  forward  to  the  ordinary  position 
for  t,  the  result  is  t ;  but  the  contact  being  complete  for  t 
instead  of  being  imperfect  for  r,  the  stronger  letter  forced 
the  weaker  out.     The  change  from  t  to  t  must  certainly 


1  The  diagram  given  by  Max  MiiUer  for  sh  differs  considerably  from 
Mr  Bell's ;  it  is  very  like  his  diagram  for  r,  except  that  the  point  of  the 
tongue  is  not  fully  raised.  So  far  as  I  am  able  to  judge,  Mr  BeU's  seems 
the  more  exact  of  the  two. 

'  See  Buhler's  Essay,  epitomised  in  Ferrar's  Comp,  Grammar;  where 
many  illustrations  are  given. 
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appear  to  be  from  an  easier  to  a  more  difficult  sound ;  but 
when  t  is  regarded  as  the  single  result  of  the  compound 

r^  the  change  will  cease  to  surprise  us.     The  sound  of  s 

differs  very  slightly  from  our  sh  already  described ;  the 
lODgue  must  be  drawn  a  very  little  farther  back,  and  the 
point  slightly  raised. 

We  now  come  to  the  Front-palatals,  generally  called 
Dentals.  In  not  one  of  them  however  is  the  tongue  com- 
monly pressed  against  the  teeth,  though  variations  of  them 
may  be  formed  in  that  way :  but  the  point  of  the  tongue 
is  brought  against  the  front  of  the  palate  immediately  be- 
hind the  gums.  Thus  we  get  our  English  τ,  D,  and  N,  all 
Aut  sounds,  for  which  the  mouth  is  in  the  same  position. 
Not  very  different  is  that  for  our  continuous  central  R,  as 
in  *'row  ;**  in  which  the  tip  is  brought  close  to  the  palate, 
but  without  absolute  contact,  so  that  the  air  passes  over 
\i\  The  difference  between  this  sound  aud  that  heard  in 
most  modem  languages  is  the  absence  of  vibration,  or  at 
all  events  the  very  slight  motiou.  In  this  respect  English 
agrees  with  Sanskrit :  where  the  vowel  ri  is  more  like  the 
vibrated  or  trilled  r.  It  is  a  voiced  sound:  the  voiceless 
II  rSSng  heard"  by  Mr  Bell  in  the  French  ''th^^tre,"  &c. 
Exactly  corresponding  to  the  central  R  is  the  lateral  L. 
If,  instead  of  obstructing  the  breath  at  the  sides  of  the 
mouth,  so  that  the  current  of  air  passes  only  over  the 
point,  we  press  the  point  firmly  against  the  palate  just  as 
in  T,  D,  but  (not  as  in  those  sounds)  prevent  the  tongue  from 
]pressing  against  the  sided  of  the  mouth,  then  we  get  L. 
Here,  as  has  often  been  pointed  out,  the  configuration  of 
the  mouth  is  so  open  as  almost  to  constitute  a  vowel,  but 
the  sound  is  completed  by  the  withdrawal  of  the  tongue, 
and  so  comes  under  the  definition  of  a  consonant  I  Like 
r  it  is  a  voiced  letter,  but  here  again  Mr  Bell  detects  a 

1  The  sonnd  of  r  in  words  like  are^  our,  &c.  is  different  from  this,  and 
iriU  be  described  afterwards.  It  is  a  '* glide;"  see  the  account  of  the 
Towels  • 

*  Principles,  p.  194. 
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voiceless  I  in  French  "  temple  V     R  is  Indo-Europesui : 
perhaps  also  L. 

Genuine  dentals  are  found  in  Sanskrit.  The  Sanskrit 
T,  D,  and  Ν  are  pronounced  by  bringing  the  tip  of  the 
tongue  not  against  the  palate,  but  against  the  edge  of  the 
upper  teeth.  This  is  the  reason  why  the  Hiodus  transcribe 
our  dentals  by  their  cerebrals,  e.  g.  direktar,  for  Director*: 

not  that  the  cerebrals  exactly  correspond,  but  because  thejf. 
are  nearer  our  sounds  than  the  true  dentals  are.  In  fact 
the  Indian  t  and  d  are  the  momentary  sounds,  correspond- 
ing to  our  continuous  sounds )?  and  iS  (Th  and  Dh) :  and 
beginners  are  advised  (I  am  told  by  Prof.  Cowell)  to  pro- 
nounce at  first  the  Hindu  t  by  our  th,  as  a  less  error,  and 
to  obviate  the  certain  confusion  caused  by  using  our  own 
t  I  do  not  know  whether  the  dental  or  the  palatal  t  and 
d  was  the  original  Indo-European  sound:  but  probably 
the  latter.  There  are  no  central  continuous  dentals :  in- 
deed their  formation  is  clearly  impossible.  But  J)  ajid  β 
are  lateral  dentals.  Here  the  contact  between  the  teeth 
and  the  tongue  is  only  complete  in  the  centre,  and  the 
breath  escapes  over  the  sides  of  the  tongue.  It  is  unim- 
portant whether  the  central  part  of  the  tongue  be  kept 
sunk  or  not :  if  it  be  raised,  as  has  already  been  pointed 
out,  the  position  is  the  same  as  for  5,  except  that  the  point 
of  the  tongue  touches  the  teeth,  while  in  s  it  does  not. 
The  sound  of  )?  (the  Anglo-Saxon  ''Thorn")  is  that  of  Λ 
in  English  thin  and  modem  Greek  Θ,  where  it  is  probably- 
corrupted  from  an  aspirate  fh.  The  sound  of  i5  (A.  S. 
"  Edh*')  is  heard  in  then,  and  is  also  that  of  Danish  d  (ia 
certain  cases),  of  Spanish  d  and  modem  Greek  δ.  Neither 
sound  is  Indo-European :  neither  is  found  in  Sanskrit^  or 


1  Visible  Speech,  p.  93.  In  Principles  &o.,  p.  57,  he  considered 
that  the  Welsh  II  was  this  voiceless  sound ;  but  in  his  later  work  he 
gives  U  a  mixed  origin,  from  the  point  and  middle  of  the  tongue  both 
raised  as  in  e/i;  but  differing  from  that  articulation  in  that  the  sound 
is  lateral. 

^  Max  Muller,  Sansknt  Grammar^  p.  8. 
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in  Zend  (except  very  rarely  after  r  or  w^)  \  they  are  curi- 
ously sporadic  developments  of  the  West. 

The  next  class  is  called  the  Labiodental.  It  consists  of 
Vut  two  lateral  continuous  sounds-^ur  English  F  and  V. 
In  producing  these  the  upper  teeth  are  pressed  upon  the 
kwer  lip,  the  air  escaping  between  the  sides  of  the  lip  and 
the  teeth.  The  pronunciation  of  these  letters  will  require 
eoDsiderable  discussion  when  we  come  to  the  account  of 
Greek  and  Latin  variations.  The  sound  of  v,  which  is  now 
heard  **  in  England,  France,  North  Germany,  India  V  &c., 
k  generally  supposed  to  have  been  Indo-European  :  but  it 
is  questionable  whether  that  letter  did  not  really  fall 
under  the  next  class. 

Lastly,  we  have  the  Labial  class — that  formed  by  both 
the  lips.  The  shut  sounds  are  P,  B,  M.  As  in  the  case  of 
the  other  nasals,  the  mouth  is  in  precisely  the  same  posi- 
tion and  deals  with  the  same  material  for  m  as  for  I: 
bat^  as  was  pointed  out  above,  the  mouth  must  be  filled 
with  air  in  sounding  m,  whereas  in  sounding  ng  almost  the 
whole  passes  to  the  nostrils.  Accordingly,  whilst  a 
tolerably  clear  ng  can  be  produced  without  removal  of  the 
tongue  from  the  back  palate,  only  a  very  indistinct  m  is 
keard  without  the  parting  of  the  lips.  The  continuous 
central  labial  is  W,  which  is  voiced ;  as  has  been  already 
laid,  a  voiceless  w  is  perhaps  heard  in  the  common  Eng- 
Edi  sound  wh  (i.e.  hw).  In  sounding  χυ  the  inner  edges 
tf  the  lips  are  put  closely  together,  and  the  sound  issues 
through  an  aperture  in  the  centre;  the  position  is  the 
same  as  for  u.  It  is  indeed  possible  (as  Mr  Bell  points 
•lit•)  to  pronounce  w  with  a  lateral  as  Λνοΐΐ  as  with  a  cen- 
tral opening :  but  the  position  is  a  very  constrained  one. 
The  close  aflSnity  of  this  letter  to  u,  and  the  ease  with 
which  the  one  sound  is  converted  into  the  other  in  all 
hnguages,  are  strong  arguments  for  assigning  this  rather 
than  the  labiodental  t;-sound  to  the  original  language. 

1  Hang's  Qrammar,  p.  16.  '  Lepsius,  p.  75. 

•  Principles f  p.  53. 
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There  is  however  a  truly  labial  pair  of  sounds,  F  and-  V, 
distinct  from  the  labiodentals  with  the  same  symbols. 
These  are  formed  by  bringing  the  outer  edges  of  the  lips 
together,  while  the  breath  escapes  laterally.  The  voiced 
V  is  heard  in  Central  Germany,  e.g.  in  weff,  and  is  also 
the  sound  of  the  Spanish  &,  and  of  the  modern  Greek  β. 
This  fact  will  be  seen  to  have  an  important  bearing  on 
the  question  of  the  true  sound  of  the  Latin  v.  According 
to  Mr  BelFs  diagram^  there  is  a  further  diflFerence  be- 
tween this  V  and  the  English  w :  this  ν  is  simply  labial, 
the  tongue  lying  at  absolute  rest  in  the  bottom  of  the 
mouth :  but  in  w  the  back  of  the  tongue  is  almost  in  the 
position  for  sounding  the  back  palatals.  I  do  not  know 
any  language  in  which  the  labial  /  occurs. 

We  have  thus  traced  the  course  of  the  breath  or  voice 
in  the  formation  of  consonants  through  the  whole  length 
of  the  air-tube  from  the  glottis  to  the  outer  edge  of  the 
lips.  The  only  remaining  sound  commonly  heard  in  modem 
speech  is  the  vibrated  r,  the  rough  trill :  the  formation 
of  which  has  been  sufficiently  described  already  ^  The 
results  are  given  in  the  accompanying  table.  It  remains 
now  to  be  seen  how  far  these  physiological  considerations 
can  supply  us  with,  any  scale  of  sounds,  ranged  accordingly 
to  the  difficulty  of  their  production,  which  may  throw 
light  on  the  changes  which  we  shall  find  to  have  taken 
place  in  Greek  and  Latin.  I  do  not  propose  to  lay  down 
any  absolute  and  invariable  scale,  and  to  say,  this  sound  is 
universally  more  difficult  than  that,  and  therefore  this  or 
that  change  took  place  in  Greek  and  Latin.  I  shall  here- 
after describe  the  process  of  change  in  each  language  as 
it  is  historically  traceable.  But  I  believe  that  each  and 
every  change  had  a  reason ;  Avhether  that  reason  was  some 
peculiarity  (as  no  doubt  it  generally  was)  of  the  special 
people,  or  whether  it  was  some  physiological  fact  which  is 
of  much  wider  and  more  general  application.  Let  us  see 
whether  such  facts  can  be  obtained  from  the  details  given 

1  Visible  Speech,  p.  63.  «  At  page  68. 
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above.  It  is  quite  possible  that  we  may  interpret  those 
d  .tails  "wrongly,  or  apply  right  conclusions  erroneously. 
If  so,  it  is  only  to  be  hoped  that  subsequent  research 
may  set  us  right*• 

First  of  all,  we  may  assert  with  confidence  that  a 
momentary  sound  is  stronger  than  a  continuous  one,  and 
therefore  we  may  expect  to  find,  as  we  actually  do,  that 
a  momentary  sound  passes  into  a  continuous  one,  but  not 
vice  versa,  except  from  some  assimilating  influence  which 
is  suflScient  to  explain  the  apparent  irregularity.  It  is 
clear  from  the  nature  of  the  sounds  that  the  complete 
check  given  for  a  moment  to  the  breath  must  require  a 
stronger  effort  on  the  part  of  the  organs  of  speech,  than 
is  needed  where  there  is  no  perfect  stoppage,  but  the 
stream  of  air  is  sufiered  to  flow  on  in  a  slightly  altered 
current  until  it  is  exhausted ;  just  as  the  mill-dam  endures 
a  more  violent  pressure  than  the  breakwater  over  which 
the  stream  rushes. 

It  is  quite  true  that  a  protractible  sound  may  be  made 
more  diflScult  than  a  momentary  one  by  extreme  prolonga- 
tion. A  smaller  efibrt  extended  over  a  longer  time  may 
be  made  more  than  equivalent  in  labour  to  a  greater  effort 
lasting  a  shorter  time*.  The  efibrt  required  for  any  sound 
may  be  greatly  varied  at  will  by  the  same  man.  Even  for 
momentary  sounds  the  check  may  be  made  more  intense 
by  expelling  the  air  from  the  lungs  by  a  violent  jerk ;  and 
continuous  sounds  (as  I  have  said)  may  be  greatly  pro- 
longed so  as  to  increase  the  efibrt  greatly.  But  it  should 
never  be  forgotten  that  in  ordinary  conversation  people 
are  not  experimenting  on  the  powers  of  sounds:  they 
speak  with  a  very  slightly  varying  ratio  of  power  for  each 
sound,  subject  to  special  modifications  for  emphasis ;  and 
these  aflect  the  vowels  principally,  though  the  consonants 

^  In  this  (third)  edition  I  have  considerably  expanded  the  following 
discaeeion  and  endeaToured  to  meet  objections  to  it.  Some  statements, 
.which  I  pow  think,  no,  longer  tenable,  have  been  withdrawn  :  and  some- 
times a  second  explanation  has  been  given  as  at  least  possible. 

2  This  is  rightly  pointed  out  by  Mr  Fennel\  (Attempt,  &o,  p.  34). 
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may  also  be  varied  to  an  appreciable  degree.  Obviously 
in  protracting  any  sound  beyond  its  normal  length  for 
each  man  we  have  an  exertion  of  will :  a  man  is  willing  to 
make  a  certain  effort  for  a  certain  purpose.  But  I  have 
nothing  to  do  with  such  cases:  I  am  dealing  with  the 
variations  of  every-day  speech  in  which  we  are  not  think- 
ing of  the  relative  strength  of  sounds  In  speaking 
without  special  stress  the  rule  which  I  have  given  above 
holds  good. 

It  is  sometimes  objected  that  children  learn  to  articu- 
late momisntary  sounds  sooner  than  protracted  ones :  and 
that  therefore  they  must  be  more  easy,  not  more  difficult. 
I  do  not  think  this  objection  valid.  The  production  of 
momentary  sounds  is  not  a  super-infantile  difficulty.  It 
may  be*  that  they  result  from  more  distinct  positions  of 
the  organs  of  speech  and  are  therefore  apprehended  more 
easily :  and  the  production  of  all  sounds  is  simply  a  matter 
of  learning — an  effort  of  the  will  which  commonly  pre- 
vents that  corruption  of  sounds  of  which  we  are  speaking. 
The  point  maintained  is  that  when  both  sounds — mo- 
mentary and  protracted — have  been-  acquired,  the  second 
class  is  practically  found  to  require  less  effort  than  the  first. 

So  in  the  infancy  of  the  race  it  was  natural  that  the 
explosive  sounds  should  be  acquired  first,  then  by  degrees 
the  others  were  produced,  many  of  them,  as  we  have 
seen,  only  after^the  sundering  of  the  parent  family.  There 
is  nothing  in  all  this  to  shew  that  /  and  ν  are  not  easier 
sounds  than  ρ  and  b  after  both  classes  have  been  appre- 
hended. 

Next,  among  the  momentary  sounds,  what  is  the  rela- 
tion of  the  hard  to  the  soft,  each  in  its  own  class  ?  The 
difference  of  effort  in  producing  the  two  sounds  is  hardly 
perceptible.    Physiologically  we  have  seen  that  the  dif- 


^  Neglect  of  this  obvious  principle  seems  to  me  to  have  led  Mr 
FenneU  to  enunciate  some  undeniable  axioms,  which  do  not  affect  the 
argument. 

a  Whitney,  U  I.  p.  321. 
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ference  between  them  is  this  ;  a  greater  rush  of  air  passes 
through  the  glottis  for  the  hard  than  for  the  soft  sound, 
because  the  glottis  is  at  least  more  open  for  the  first  class ; 
whether  it  be  entirely  open  or  not*  is  not  material.     It  is 
barely  conceivable  that  this  greater  rush  is  caused  by 
greater  initial  velocity  for  each  hard  sound  than  for  each 
soft  one.     But,  whatever  be  the  cause  of  it,  greater  effort 
is  needed  to  check  the  fuller  column  of  air,  though  not  so 
much  greater  as  to  be  necessarily  perceptible.    It  is  not 
necessary  that   man  should   consciously    economise    his 
labour  at  each  utterance :  it  is  sufficient  for  my  principle 
that  he  should  consciously  or  unconsciously  form  such 
habits  as  actually  involve  the  least  expenditure  of  mus- 
cular energy,  even  where  the  saving  may  be  infinitesimally 
small.      It  is  however  possible  that   the   action    of  the 
muscles,  which  partially  close  the  glottis  for  each  soft  con- 
sonant, may  neutralise  this  small  saving  of  labour  in  the 
mouth  organs.     It  cannot  be  proved  that  this  is  not  so*: 
and  therefore  this  explanation,  which  I  formerly  gave  as 
the   only  one,  I  now  consider  doubtful.     It  is  possible 
that  the  change  from  hard  to  soft  letters  (not  a  very  com- 
mon one  in  either  Greek  or  Latin)  may  be  due,  as  Prof. 
Whitney  thinks^  to  the  assimilating  effect  of  the  adjoining 
vowels,  which  are  soft.     The  same  explanation,  so  far  as 
medial  consonants  are  concerned,  has  been  put  forward 
independently  by  Mr  Fennell,  but  it  seems  equally  appli- 
cable  to   initial   consonants    followed  by  vowels:  when 
followed  by  a  soft  consonant,  as  is  most  commonly  the 
case  (e.g.  gracilis ,  where  k  is  the  original  sound),  the 
change  is  clearly  due  to  assimilation.    If  vowels  have  the 
same   effect,   the  cause  is  one  throughout,  and  comes, 
equally  as  before,  under  the  general  principle  of  phonetic 
change,  though  acting  in  a  different  way — by  assimilation, 
not  mere  substitution.     There  must  be  some  physiological 
reason  to  explain  the  fact  that  in  almost  every  language 

^  See  page  69,  note.  '  Fennell,  he,  p.  21. 

'  l,c.  p.  321 
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the  hard  passes  into  the  soft,  so  far  as  change  between 
them  takes  place  at  all.  The  only  exceptions  I  know  are 
that  part  of  the  Teutonic  Lautverschiebimg,  or  "  shifting 
of  sound,"  by  which  g  becomes  k,  d  becomes  t,  and  b 
becomes  ρ ;  and  a  certain  tendency  in  the  same  direction 
in  modem  Welsh,  not,  I  think,  in  the  older  Keltic,  e.g.  to 
pronounce  "  God"  as  Cot.  Sometimes  we  find  savages 
who  pronounce  no  soft  sounds  at  all,  only  hard  ones :  but 
this  is  diflFerent.  I  grant  the  difficulty  of  the  Teutonic 
change,  and  can  only  account  for  it  as  an  instance  of  the 
striving  for  distinctness*,  which  sometimes  acts  counter  to 
the  principle  of  phonetic  change.  It  may  possibly  be  due 
to  admixture  of  race. 

Next,  the  aspirate  is  weaker  than  the  corresponding 
unaspirated  letter.  This  follows  from  the  nature  of  the 
aspirates,  of  which  I  have  already  said  something",  and 
shall  have  more  to  say  hereafter :  the  breath  heard  in 
each  case  follows  upon  less  permanent,  that  is,  less  strong, 
contact.  On  this  theory  it  no  longer  seems  unnatural 
that  the  more  voluminous  kh  should  be  weaker  than  k,  or 
gh  than  g.  But  when  the  sound  denoted  here  by  h  be- 
came at  last,  as  I  believe  it  did,  not  a  subsidiary  breath, 
but  an  independent  sound,  the  spiritus  asper;  then  kh, 
gh,  &c.  must  be  treated  as  compounds,  subject  to  the  ordi- 
nary influences  which  affect  compounds,  such  as  loss  of 
one  of  the  members,  or  assimilation  of  one  member  by 
the  other.  This  is  the  reason  why,  though  gh  be  weaker 
than  g,  we  can  yet  find  in  Latin,  and  perhaps  in  Greek, 
g  in  the  place  of  original  gh :  e.g.  ang-ustus  from  Indo- 
European  AGH  :  gh  has  become  a  double  sound,  and  the  A 
has  been  dropped  from  the  end  of  the  compound.  That 
the  aspirates  were  in  their  origin  later  than  the  unaspi- 
rated letters,  can  be  best  seen  in  Sanskrit' — a  language 
which  especially  deserves  our  thanks  for  performing  within 
historical  times  so  many  of  the  oldest  processes  of  language. 

What  now  is  the  jelation  of  one  hard  to  another  hard  ? 

1  See  Chapter  i.  p.  4 :  and  v.  note  1,  «  See  p.  65.  '  lb. 
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What  law  of  strength  governs  the  exchange  which  we 
sometimes  find  between  one  class  and  another,  guttural 
and  dental,  dental  and  labial,  &c.  ?   Where  there  is  a  com- 
plete check,  the  rule  seems   to   be   absolute  that  their 
strength  is  less  as  their  distance  from  the  lungs  is  greater; 
that  is,  that  the  gutturals  are  stronger  than  the  palatals 
(in  those  languages  which  possess  palatals),  the  palatals 
than  the  dentals  and  the  labials :  and  this  is  the  order  of 
the  consonants  given  by  the  acute  Indian  grammarians, 
doubtless  intentionally.     The  current  of  air  is  strongest  at 
the  outset,  and  gradually  grows  weaker.     Therefore  the 
minimum  effort  required  to  stop  it  at  the  lips  is  less  than 
in  the  throat:   in  other  words,   a  labial  is  naturally  a 
weaker  sound  than  a  guttural.     Next,  the  muscular  effort 
required  to  put  the  mouth  into  the  position  for  sounding 
k  will  generally  be  alloAved  by  those  who  have  tried,  to 
be  greater  than  that  required  for  ρ ;  though  no  positive 
proof  of  this  is  possible.     For  these  two  reasons  we  must 
expect  k  to  pass  into  p,  but  never  without  strong  reason 
allow  that  ρ  can  pass  into  k.     Here  again  the  Sanskrit 
stands  us  in  good  stead  by  its  greater  number  of  conso- 
nants.    The  theory,  that  the  guttural  k  is  naturally  the 
strongest  of  all  sounds,  is  borne  out  by  the  fact  that  k 
actually  passes  into  the  palatal  ch  but  not  ch  into  k :  when 
Vie  have  the  double  form  in  a  group  of  Sanskrit  words,  we 
find  regularly  k  in  corresponding  words  of  other  languages; 
so  that  ch  is  clearly  a  Sanskrit  weakening.     The  common 
substitution  by  children  of  dentals  for  gutturals  is  another 
argument  for  the  greater  strength  of  the  latter  class.   This 
is  not  (so  far  as  my  experience  goes)  because  the  child  is 
unable  or  has  not  learnt  to  sound  a  guttural :  but  because 
of  the  greater  muscular  difficulty  of  the  position.     Indeed 
a  few  children  sound  gutturals  before  they  sound  dentals : 
but  I  never  heard   a  child   substitute  a  guttural  for  a 
dentaP.    Lastly,  they  hardly  appear  in  terminations,  where 

1  Mr  Fennell's  explanation  of  this  habit  in  children  is  untenable. 
He  is  arguing  (p.  29)  that  language  is  learnt  by  imitation,  and  that  a 
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ease  of  sound  is  most  important :  or  when  they  do,  yet 
never  as  the  second  element  of  a  consonantal  group,  not 
tk,  dg  but  kty  gd :  this  argument  indeed  cannot  be  pressed 
to  its  full  result,  for  we  find  in  terminations  pt  and  hdy  as 
well  as  kt  and  gd,  so  that  by  this  reasoning  ρ  and  h  ought 
to  be  stronger  sounds  than  t  and  d.  But  the  reason  here 
seems  to  be  that  labials,  which  require  perfect  closing  of 
the  lips,  are  ill  suited  for  the  end  of  a  word,  where  we  in- 
stinctively prefer  those  sounds  in  which  the  breath  is  not 
articulated  by  the  lips,  as  among  the  vowels  e  rather 
than  either  ο  or  u.  Probably  indeed  dentals  and  labials 
do  not  diflFer  much  in  strength,  but  still,  in  ^the  few  cases 
of  exchange,  it  is  the  dental  that  seems  to  pass  into  the 
labial. 

Prof.  Whitney  gives  a  different  account  of  the  im- 
mediate cause  of  these  changes,  which  deserves  considera- 
tion. "The  principle  of  ease,"  he  says^  "is  a  true  one, 
but  it  requires  to  be  put  in  a  different  form.  In  them- 
selves, as  articulations,  the  extreme  sounds  are  as  easy  as 
the  medial  ones^ — if  anything,  easier :  their  sharper  and 
broader  differences  are  more  readily  apprehended,  their 
decided  articulating  positions  more  readily  caught  and 
imitated.  When  however  they  come  to  be  put  together 
in  connected  and  rapid  utterance,  with  constant  transition 
from  vowel  to  consonant,  and  from  consonant  to  vowel, 
the  case  is  somewhat  changed.  Experience  teaches  (un- 
consciously, of  course)  that  the  transitions  from  very 
open  to  very  close  positions  are  longer  and  more  diffi- 
cult, that  they  require  a  greater  expenditure  of  muscular 

guttural  changes  to  a  labial  because  the  eye  assists  the  ear.  This  in- 
genious explanation  may  have  some  truth  in  it ;  though  I  do  not  believe 
that  children  learn  actual  sounds  by  watching  the  lips  of  their  elders. 
But  be  that  as  it  may,  the  corruption  of  gutturals  by  children  is  not 
in  the  least  explained  thereby.  A  child  says  "det"  instead  of  **get'*: 
and  does  not  say  **  bet.''    Imitation  has  no  place  here. 

1  Trdm.  I,  c.  p.  320. 

^  These  terms  refer  to  Prof.  Whitney's  arrangement  of  all  sounds 
in  three  lines,  each  beginning  with  a  and  passing  to  the  momentary 
consonants  K,  T,  P,  respectively,  through  the  cognate  vowels  semi- 
vowels and  other  protracted  sounds.    See  note  on  p.  02. 
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force  than  the  transitions  between  more  medial  posi- 
tions of  the  organs ;  and  the  tongue  gradually  finds 
out  for  itself  those  medial  positions.  It  is  thus  the 
combination  and  collision  of  open  vowel  and  close  conso- 
nant, in  the  rapid  utterance  of  the  practised  speaker,  that 
tends  toward  a  modification  in  the  line  of  less  distinction, 
toward  the  production,  as  substitutes,  of  sounds  in  which 
the  mouth  organs  have  a  less  distance  to  traverse  in  going 
from  one  to  the  other.  The  consonants  and  vowels  become 
to  a  certain  extent  assimilated  to  one  another ;  the  conso- 
nant is  vocalized,  that  is  to  say,  made  opener  in  position ; 
and  the  vowel  is  consonantized,  that  is,  made  closer  in 
position.  And  the  intermediate  places  of  the  alphabetic 
system  are  filled  up  with  medial  sounds,  which,  though 
even  harder  in  themselves,  are  an  aid  to  the  fluency  of 
continuous  speech,  and  which  the  child  therefore  is  forced 
to  learn  from  the  example  of  the  older  and  more  rapid 
speaker."  That  is  to  say,  the  changes  which  have  been  de- 
scribed as  simple  substitutions — of  a  protracted  sound  for 
a  momentary  one,  of  a  soft  sound  for  a  hard,  of  an  aspi- 
rated sound  for  an  unaspirated — are  examples  rather  of 
assimilation  on  a  very  large  scale,  though  none  the  less  the 
result  of  economizing  muscular  effort.  To  this  theory 
little  a  priori  objection  can  be  taken.  It  is  not  indeed 
clear,  upon  Prof.  Whitney's  own  arrangement,  e.  g.  of  the 
guttural  line — a,  a^,  e,  t,  y,  ή,  h,  zh,  sh,  g  (gh),  k — in  which 
a  and  k  are  the  extremes,  why  a  should  not  pass  into  y,  or 
k  into  iy  since  there  is  no  essential  difference  in  character 
between  the  vowels  and  consonants  in  the  line.  But  this 
theory  does  not  explain  the  transition  of  sounds  belonging 
to  one  line  into  sounds  belonging  to  another — of  k,  one 
extreme,  into  t,  another  extreme  :  and,  it  may  be  observed 
here,  Prof  Whitney's  three  lines  are  insufficient  to  express 
the  physical  distinction  of  consonants  ;  thus  he  includes  y, 
sh,  and  zh  among  gutturals  ;  which  they  certainly  are  not: 
so  that  the  number  of  changes  left  unexplained  is  greater 
than  would  at  first  appear.     However,  there  may  be  a 
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different  cause  for  these  latter  changes,  and  Prof.  Whitney *s 
theory  may  be  still  true  for  the  first  three  kinds. 

I  have  thus  set  forth  the  sort  of  changes  we  must 
expect  to  find  among  momentary  sounds  or  between 
momentary  and  continuous  sounds.  For  the  continuous 
sounds  themselves  it  is  less  easy  to  lay  down  rules.  They 
are  in  their  nature  much  less  definite  than  the  momentary; 
and  much  depends  on  the  length  of  time  during  which 
they  are  sounded :  the  action  of  the  will  has  more  play  in 
their  case  than  for  the  momentary  sound  which  cannot  be 
proloiiged  :  therefore  the  exchange  between  them  is  more 
irregular  and  varies  more  in  different  languages.  The 
nasals,  as  we  have  seen,  are  to  some  extent  dependent  on 
other  stronger  consonants ;  the  guttural  nasal  indeed  not 
often  standing  single.  Curtius  thinks  that  where  we  find 
m  and  η  in  corresponding  words  the  m  is  the  stronger. 
But  most  of  his  examples  (e.g.  Βόμον  but  domum,  Sanskrit 
damam,  and  the  German  Faden  for  old  Fadem)  are  of  final 
m,  which,  like  other  labials,  is  inconvenient  at  the  end  of  a 
word.  If  we  assume  the  strength  of  the  spirants  in  the 
order  of  their  pronunciation,  we  should  get  y,  Sy  v,  which 
is  probably  correct,  but  they  do  not  seem  to  interchange 
much.  Certainly  neither  of  the  last  two  ever  passes  into 
y ;  and  Curtius  thinks  even  the  few  cases  where  we  find  F 
on  inscriptions  instead  of  original  y,  e.g.  fore,  are  pure 
mistakes  in  writing ;  it  being  known  that  some  letter  had 
dropped,  and  more  trace  of  ν  having  been  left  than  of  y. 
The  history  of  h  differs  for  different  languages.  In  Greek 
it  is  always  the  remnant  of  one  of  the  spirants,  and 
weaker  than  any  of  them  ;  in  Latin  it  has  replaced  gh, 
and  seems  to  have  been  pretty  strongly  sounded.  S  and 
r  are  pronounced  alike  with  the  point  of  the  tongue ;  but 
in  8  the  back  of  the  tongue  is  also  employed;  in  r  (at 
least  in  English  r)  the  point  of  the  tongue  alone  is  raised 
to  the  front  of  the  palate  :  for  the  vibrated  r,  the  tongue 
is  in  very  much  the  same  position  as  for  s,  but  (ex  hypo- 
thesi)  is  held  much  more  loosely.     Whichever  then  was. 
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the  sound  of  the  Latin  r,  or  the  Laconian  p,  we  can  un- 
derstand the  transition  from  s  to  those  sounds. 

Central  sounds  appear  to  be  more  difficult  than 
lateral.  Here  we  should  not  feel  sure  of  the  fact  from 
physiology,  but  the  regular  change  of  r  into  I,  and  s  into 
th,  is  convincing.  Where  I  has  become  r  in  modern 
Italian  or  French,  the  cause  is  probably  dissimilation, 
as  in  old  Latin  :  e.g.  in  *^apotre,"  for  apostole ;  here  the  I, 
a  lateral  sound,  which  requires  a  central  closure,  was  more 
difficult  than  a  central  one  immediately  after  the  central 
opening  of  t.  It  and  I  are  pronounced  at  the  same  part  of 
the  palate ;  s  and  th  are  not  so ;  but  a  looser  th  can  be 
sounded  without  putting  the  tongue  against  the  edge  of 
the  teeth,  by  laying  the  back  of  the  tongue  against  the 
roof  of  the  palate — not  the  mere  point,  which  would  pro- 
duce l\  In  this  th,  the  tongue  may  indeed  touch  the 
teeth,  but  this  is  not  essential  to  the  sound  (as  for  the 
proper  th).  Prof.  Huxley  tells ^  of  a  man  whose  tongue  had 
been  amputated,  who  could  yet  sound  th:  the  contact 
must  have  been  given  by  the  stump  of  the  tongue  against 
the  edge  of  the  palate.  S  may  however  pass  into  the  true 
thy  if  in  sounding  it  the  tongue  be  allowed  to  touch  the 
teeth,  because  then  central  contact  takes  place,  and  the 
sound  must  be  emitted  laterally. 

With  respect  to  continuous  labials  I  know  no  general 
rule  that  can  be  given.  I  think  no  language  has  more 
than  one  pair  of  them,  ϋ  passes  into  w  in  lisping,  which 
agrees  with  the  natural  order  of  the  sounds ;  which  order 
holds,  as  a'  rule,  for  continuous  as  well  as  for  momentary 
sounds.  But  as  they  are  less  firm  than  momentary  sounds 
there  is  more  scope  for  assimilation,  which  may  neutralise 
the  common  order. 

• 

1  It  is  this  th  probably  which  is  oftenest  substituted  for  s  in  lisping  ; 
and  for  which  8  is  substituted,  if  such  substitution  ever  takes  place,  which 
I  greatly  doubt.  The  instance  "says  for  sayeth"  (Prof.  Mayor,  I.e.  p. 335) 
is,  I  think,  an  error;  the  two  forms  were  distinct:  "sayis"  or  *'sayes" 
is  old  North  English,  both  sing,  and  plur.;  to  which  in  old  South  English 
**saith"  corresponds;  though  later  **Bayen"  was  the  plural  in  use. 

»  Elem.  of  Phys.,  p.  203. 
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It  is  more  difficult  to  determine  with  exactness  the  true 
sound  of  vowels  than  of  consonants.  For  many  consonants 
there  can  be  little  or  no  variation  :  in  whatever  lands  ρ 
and  b  are  sounded  they  must  be  sounded  at  the  same 
place ;  there  can  be  no  great  range  for  7c  and  g ;  and  so 
on.  The  points  too  of  contact,  which  give  distinct  dif- 
ference of  sound,  are  limited.  But  we  can  never  be  sure 
that  Ave  have  obtained  all  the  varieties  of  vowel-sound : 
they  are  unlimited.  For  our  purpose  however  it  is  suffi- 
cient to  point  out  the  best  marked  points  in  the  scale,  in 
the  assurance  that  if  some  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  vowels 
did  not  exactly  coincide  with  any  of  these,  the  difference 
could  not  have  been  gi-eat.  As  l•  said  at  the  beginning,  all 
vowels  must  be  pronounced  as  in  Italian,  except  English 
sounds  which  are  given  as  examples  in  brackets;  e.g. 
(ee)  denotes  the  i  sound.  It  is  to  be  remembered  that 
vowels  are  various  open  positions  of  the  vocal  tube, 
modifying  in  various  ways  the  breath  which  has  received 
tone  from  the  vibration  of  the  stretched  chordae  vocales. 

The  two  most  important  vowel  classifications,  with 
which  I  am  acquainted,  are  those  of  Prof.  Lepsius,  and 
Mr  Melville  Bell.  They  differ  considerably  :  that  of  Prof. 
Lepsius  is  best  suited  to  render  plain  the  historical  de- 
velopment of  vowel-sound  in  Greece  and  Italy,  and  will 
in  the  main  be  followed  here.  But  Mr  Bell's  system  is 
important  in  many  ways,  and  as  I  shall  take  a  good  deal 
from  it,  it  will  be  best  briefly  to  describe  it  first. 

Mr  Bell  recognises  in  all  thirty-six  vowel  sounds,  and 
twelve  ''glides;"  the  latter  being  ''transitional"  sounds, 
which  differ  from  consonants,  in  that  the  vocal  tube  is  so 
open  that  there  is  no  friction  in  the  mouth  :  they  would 
therefore  be  vowels,  if  they  had  any  "  fixed  configuration," 
any  permanent  position  ;  but  they  are  sounded  too  short 
for  this,  and  are  essentially  incapable  of  being  prolonged. 
They  principally  occur  as  one  of  the  two  elements  of  a 
diphthong,  and  in  this  character  they  will  come  under  our 
notice  later  on.     Glides  in  English  are  frequent :  thus  the 
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y  at  the  end  of  *'  day,"  is  certainly  not  a  full  consonant ; 
nor  is  it  a  vowel,  for  it  cannot  be  prolonged:  it  is  a 
*'  transitional"  sound  between  the  two.  Other  examples 
are  the  w  in  "  now,"  the  r  in  "  are/'  and  "  our :"  the  slight 
prolongation  of  vowel-sound  heard  between  a  and  r  in 
"vaVy,"  &c/ 

Of  the  thirty-six  vowels,  nine  are  primary;  that  is, 
possessing  the  smallest  opening  of  the  vocal  tube  neces- 
sary to  distinguish  them  from  consonants.  Three  of  these 
are  formed  Avith  the  back  of  the  tongue,  and  so  the  posi- 
tion of  the  mouth  does  not  differ  much  from  that  for  k  and 
g:  these  are  called  *' back**' vowels.  Three  are  "front" 
vowels :  for  these  the  back  of  the  tongue  is  raised  to  the 
arch  of  the  palate,  much  as  for  y.  The  other  three  are 
called  "mixed,"  because  they  combine  the  properties  of 
each  of  these  classes,  being  formed  with  the  back  of  the 
tongue,  but  with  the  edges  also  raised  to  the  sides  of  the 
teeth.  The  three  vowels  in  each  of  these  three  classes  are 
called  "  high,"  "  mid,"  and  '*  low,"  respectively,  according 
to  the  degrees  of  elevation  of  the  tongue.  Thus,  for 
example,  the  English  (ee)  in  **  eel,"  is  technically  called  a 
"high  front"  vowel ;  the  (u)  in  "up"  is  a  "back  mid," 
while  the  vowel  of  the  French  "  que"  is  a  " mixed  mid'.'* 
Next,  we  have  nine  modifications  of  these  primary  vowels, 
called  "wide**  vowels.  In  these,  "the  resonance  cavity  is 
enlarged  behind  the  configurative  aperture',**  by  drawing 
back  the  soft  palate  and  expanding  the  pharynx.  By  doing 
this,  for  example,  when  the  tongue  is  in  the  same  position 
as  for  sounding  "eel,**  we  get  "ill" — a  ** high-front- wide,** 
instead  of  a  "high-front**  vowel.  Instead  however  of  the 
terms  "primary,**  and  "wide,**  I  shall  use  the  terms 
"close,**  and  "  open,**  for  these  two  classes  respectively,  as 
being  already  in  use  in  some  languages  to  express,  I 
believe,  the  same  distinction.  Lastly,  each  one  of  these 
eighteen  vowels  may  be  modified  in  a  further  way — 
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This  table  is  taken  from  Visible  Speech,  p.  94,  with  two  differences.  I  have 
employed  the  terms  "open"  and  **close,"  instead  of  Mr  Bell's  **  wide"  and  *'  primary;" 
and  I  have  exhibited  the  "Low,"  "Middle,"  and  "High"  letters  together,  the 
examples  above  the  line  in  such  divisions  are  Mr  BeU's  own ;  in  a  few  cases  however 
I  have  substituted  examples,  which  he  has  elsewhere  given,  instead  of  some  American 
and  Cockney  variations  which  he  gives  in  this  Table.  I  am  responsible  for  every- 
thing below  the  line  in  each  division.  Where  the  space  is  blank,  there  is  no  English 
sound  to  give  and  none  in  dialectical  English  or  foreign  languages  which  seemed 
to  me  important  for  my  present  object.  If  indeed  I  had  been  consistent  I  should 
have  omitted  all  the  English  final  syllables  which  are  so  acutely  distinguished  by 
Mr  Bell :  but  I  thought  it  worth  while  to  include  all  English  variations  which  could 
be  discriminated  by  any  ear. 
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thus  giving  us  the  whole  thirty-six.  The  external  sign  of 
this  modification  is  a  contraction  or  "rounding"  of  the 
aperture  of  the  lips,  representing,  as  Mr  Bell  believes,  a 
corresponding  contraction  of  the  guttural  passage  (the  real 
cause  of  the  change  of  sound)  and  probably  also  of  the 
upper  part  of  the  larynx.  If  we  ''round"  the  vowel  in 
"  eel,"  for  example,  we  get  the  German  il,  "  high-front- 
round,"  according  to  Mr  Bell's  arrangement,  '*  in  which  the 
labial  orifice  is  reduced  to  little  more  than  a  chink :"  while 
the  broad  aperture  of  (ah),  which  is  a  "  low-back-wide/*  is 
'* rounded"  to  (o)  in  "on,"  "odd,"  &c.  ("low-back-wide- 
round"),  "by  contracting  only  the  comers  of  the  lips\*' 

Out  of  these  thirty-six  sounds,  twenty-two  occur  in 
English.  But  six  of  these,  the  open  mixed-sounds,  differ 
from  each  other  very  slightly.  They  are  the  sounds  heard 
in  "places"  (High),  "fatal"  (Mid),  "err"  (Low),  "pleastire" 
(High  Round),  "oratory"  (Mid  R),  "orator"  (Low  R.). 
It  will  be  observed  that  five  of  these  sounds  occur  in  unac- 
cented syllables :  and  that  they  all  represent  variations  of 
what  is  commonly  called  the  "neutral  vowel,"  that  sound 
to  which  the  vowels  of  all  unaccented  syllables  have  a 
tendency  to  return,  and  which  is  also  supposed  to  be 
heard  in  "  but,"  "  son,"  "  fir,"  and  to  be  sufficiently  de- 
noted by  a  single  symbol,  as  by  the  e  of  Prof.  Lepsius.  At 
all  events,  Mr  Bell's  distinctions  will  not  be  required  by 
us,  but  the  existence  of  the  neutral  vowel  itself  must  be 
borne  in  mind,  as  it  undoubtedly  occurs  in  every  language. 
It  is  sometimes  called  the  Urvocal — unfortunately,  as  that 
may  be  interpreted  to  mean  that  it  is  the  vowel  (instead 
of  ah)  from  which  other  vowels  can  be  traced.  Its  most 
typical  formation  is  no  doubt  that  given  by  Mr  Bell 
for  the  a  in  fatal,  where  the  tongue  is  in  the  position 
of  perfect  rest,  without  action  of  either  the  back  or 
front  part. 

We  start  with  the  vowel  a  (ah)  for  two  reasons.  First, 
on  physiological  grounds — it  is  the  vowel  par  excellence. 
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the  most  open  vowel  position:  the  back  of  the  tongue 
is  depressed  beneath  the  soft  palate,  which  however  does 
not  seem  to  be  raised^:  the  lips  are  in  the  most  open 
position,  not  "  rounded."  The  second  reason  is  found  in 
the  history  of  the  vowels  :  we  find,  as  a  matter  of  experi- 
ence, that  when  there  has  been  a  change  between  a  and  i, 
or  a  and  u,  the  change  has  always  been  from  a  to  i,  or 
from  a  to  u,  and  not  the  reverse.  Without,  then,  assert- 
ing that  there  ever  was  a  time  when  a  existed,  and  i  and 
u  did  not,  we  may  yet  fairly  call  a  an  older  vowel,  because 
in  many  cases  i  and  u  are  demonstrably  younger.'  It  has 
been  pointed  out  by  Schleicher  that  a  is  more  distinctly 
vocal  than  either  i  or  u,  because  while  they  are  closely  cog- 
nate to  2/  and  lu,  it  always  preserves  its  full  vowel  character. 
These  three  vowels,  a,  i,  and  u  belonged  to  the  Indo-Euro- 
pean language.  Let  us  then  make  a  our  starting  point, 
and  proceed  to  investigate  the  relations  of  the  other 
sounds  to  it. 

If  the  tongue  were  the  only  agent  in  producing  the 
various  positions  which  giΛ'^e  the  diflferent  vowel-sounds, 
we  should  have  been  able  to   start   from  a,   where   the 
I  tongue  is  in  the  lowest  position,  and  arrange  all  the  vowels 
I  in  one  scale,  ending  with  the  highest  position,  i.  e.  at  i, 
i  that  is  (ee).      But  this  is  not  so.     It  has  been  already 
\  pointed  out  that  each  vowel-sound  so   obtained  can  be 
;  modified  by  that  contraction  of  the  vocal  tube  which  finds 
I  its  outward  expression  in  the  greater  roundness  of  the  lip- 
aperture.      This  fact  necessitates   a   second  line,  again 
commencing  with  a  and  running  as  far  as  u  (oo) :    this 
at  least  is  the  extremity  of  the  scale  in  England,  but  in 
pronouncing  u  the  tongue  is  still  at  the  back  of  the  palate: 
if  it  be  put  through  the  same  range  of  positions  in  this 
scale  as  in  the  other,  the  limit  will  be  the  German  il.     It 
can  hardly  be  doubted  that  these  three  English  sounds, 
ah,  ee,  oo,  represent  the  three  original  vowels  A,  i,  u.    No 

*  Max  Miiller  (n.  124)  gives  the  result  of  Prof.  Czermak's  experiments, 
that  the  soft  palate  is  lowest  for  a,  then  for  e,  o,  u,  i  in  order. 
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other  sounds,  so  far  as  I  know,  have  ever  permanently 
usurped  their  place  in  any  European  language  except 
our  own. 

Now  in  each  of  these  scales  from  a  to  ΐ,  and  from  a  to 
u,  there  is  a  very  great  number  of  possible  vowel-positions. 
I  will  point  out  only  the  most  important  in  each  scale. 
The  first  variations  from  a  are  however  by  no  means  easy 
to  classify.  There  is  a  debateable  land,  and  some  sounds 
lie  close  on  the  unknown  border-line.  Such  are  the  (a) 
and  (u)  in  "ask"  and  "upV*  By  the  (a)  of  "ask"  is 
meant  a  middle  sound  between  "ah"  and  "an,"  which  is 
constantly  heard  in  conversation,  but  which  has  never  been 
definitely  assigned  by  custom  to  any  word ;  it  is  nearly 
always  heard  in  "  ask."  There  is  a  transition  constantly 
going  on  in  England  from  the  full  (ah)  which  survives  now 
in  so  few  words,  to  the  (a)  in  "  an,"  which  perhaps  belongs 
to  no  other  language  but  the  Sanskrit :  and  it  would  be 
quite  possible  to  mark  by  a  symbol  some  point  in  the 
intervening  space,  which  should  represent  the  (a)  of 
"  ask ;"  but  this  has  never  been  done.  This  (si)  is  an  open 
sound ;  the  corresponding  close  sound  is  the  (u)  of  "  up  :" 
which  certainly,  to  my  ear,  seems  very  like  the  "  neutral " 
vowel  of  unaccented  syllables.  These  two  sounds,  then,  I 
classify  in  neither  scale :  but  between  the  first  variations  of 
each.  First,  in  the  scale  from  A  to  i,  the  "  front "  vowels, 
as  they  may  be  called,  come  the  short  English  (a)  of  "  an," 
which  is  open,  and  the  (δ)  of  "  ell,"  which  is  close :  for 
these  the  back  of  the  tongue  is  low',  (though  higher  than 
for  any  vowel  of  the  "back"  class) :  and  the  point  of  the 
tongue  is  much  depressed.  Next  to  these,  but  produced 
by  a  considerable  raising  of  both  the  back  and  front  of  the 
tongue,  come  the  Italian  open  e  (έ)  and  close  e  (e).    We 

1  I  differ  here  from  Mr  Bell,  who  classes  these  as  "  mid-back"  sounds, 
they  seem  to  me  ''mixed.'*  My  arrangement  is  nearer  to  that  of  Prof. 
Lepsius. 

<  I  do  not  understand  Mr  Bell's  diagram  of  the  position  of  the  tongue 
for  these  two  sounds.  It  seems  to  me,  after  repeated  experiments,  that  he 
has  placed  the  back  of  the  tongue  much  higher  than  it  really  is. 
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have  no  exact  equivalent  in  common  English  for  the 
open  έ,  except  in  words  ending  with  the  glide  r,  e.g. 
"pair:"  the  close  e  is  nearly  our  long  English. (a)  when 
pronounced,  as  it  almost  always  is,  with  a  slight  ΐ-sound 
following  it,  in  fact  as  a  diphthong;  whether  the  i  be 
written  or  not,  the  pronunciation  is  the  same,  e.g.  "pail" 
or  "pale\"  The  vowel  sound  in  "  pail,"  if  pronounced,  as 
it  is  in  some  English  dialects,  e.  g.  in  Cumberland,  is  more 
like  the  open  e^ 

The  last  pair  of  sounds  in  this  scale  are  open  (i)  and 
close  (ee) :  they  are  heard  in  "pill"  and  "peel"  respect- 
ively. For  these  the  tongue  is  almost  exactly  in  the 
same,  position  as  for  the  consonant  y,  the  back  and  point 
being  both  raised  as  much  as  possible,  but  not  of  course  so 
near  the  palate  as  to  produce  friction.  We  have  thus 
marked  all  the  principal  points  from  the  extremely  open  a 
(ah),  to  the  extremely  close  i  (ee).  All  of  these  come  into 
the  class  of  "  Front  Vowels." 

Next,  let  us  take  the  list  of  "  Back  "  and  of  "  Rounded" 
vowels:  in  English  they  are  identical:  in  French  and  Ger- 
man we  have  rounded  front-vowels.  First,  come  open  (δ) 
and  close  (aw)  :  heard  in  "Poll"  (the  bird)  and  "Paul." 
Next,  come  the  Italian  open  b  and  the  corresponding  close 
sound,  our  (δ)^ :  therefore  for  classification  it  will  probably 
be  better  to  take  our  (δ)  as  the  typical  sound,  and  to 
regard  the  Italian  ^  as  a  deviation  from  it.  If  close  ο 
be  heard  in  "  pole,"  the  open  ο  will  be  pretty  nearly  heard 
in  the  Cumberland  variation  of  the  same  word,  or  in  the 
word  "  pour,"  where  r  follows.    For  each  of  these  o-sounds 

1  Compare  Prof.  Munro*s  Remarks  on  the  Pronunciation  of  Latin,  p.  6. 

2  Mr  Roby  {Grammar y  p.  9)  makes  the  Italian  open  e  a  "front,"  that 
18  a  primary  or  close,  not  an  open  sound ;  the  class  to  which,  according 
to  Mr  Bell,  **  ell"  belongs,  Mr  Roby  himself  compares  the  Scotch  sound 
of  '*  ell,"  which  is  certainly  much  more  open.  According  to  his  arrange- 
ment, Italian  open  and  close  e  do  not  fit  into  my  system  of  the  open 
and  close  vowels.  There  is  also  some  discrepancy  between  us  with 
respect  to  the  open  and  close  o.  I  am  not  competent  to  decide  the 
question,  but  give  my  own  arrangement  as  in  my  view  most  probable. 
Mr  Bell  does  not  deal  with  the  Italian  vowels. 


a 


^  The  Italian  close  ο  seems  to  be  nearer  to  u,  or,  as  Mr  Roby  makes  it. 
**  High  Mixed  Wide  {Le,  open)  Bound." 
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the  tongue  is  raised  at  the  back  from  its  position  for  (δ) 
and  (aw) ;  but  not  so  much  as  for  e  in  **  pair"  and  **  pale ;" 
and  the  lip  aperture  is  rounded.  If  now  the  mouth  be 
placed  in  the  position  for  **  pail,"  and  then  rounded,  the 
modified  ο  of  Germany  (δ)  or  the  French  eu  will  be  heard. 
Again,  if  the  tongue  be  slightly  raised  from  the  posi- 
tion for  "  pole,"  and  the  lips  very  much  contracted,  we  get 
the  final  English  pair  (ti)  and  (oo)  in  "pull"  (open)  and 
"pool"  (close).  The  position  of  the  tongue  for  this  u  (oo) 
bears  the  same  relation  to  that  for  the  consonant  w,  as 
that  for  i,  mentioned  above,  bears  to  that  for  y.  Lastly,  if 
the  lips  be  rounded  while  the  tongue  is  in  the  position  for 
the  front  vowel  i,  the  result  will  be  the  German  il,  and 
nearly  the  French  u.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  modified 
vowels  δ  and  u  thus  combine  the  characteristics  of  the  two 
classes:  in  their  tongue-positioxi  they  belong  to  the  first; 
in  their  rounded  character  to  the  second.  They  may 
therefore  be  fairly  placed  between  them  in  the  following 
"  pyramid,"  the  place  which  they  occupy  in  that  of  Prof 
Lepsius,  though  he  gives  no  reason  for  putting  them  there. 

A  (ah) 

(μ) 


Ae 


jital.  δ,  or  Cumb.  (a) 


{Ital.  4f  or  (a). 


/\ 

/δ. 


i(5) 
I  (aw) 


.    (Ital.  d,  or  Comb,  (δ) 
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The  entire  arrangement  of  the  sounds  is  nearly  that  of 
Prof.  Lepsius :  but  with  the  further  distinction  of  open 
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and  close  sounds  throughout,  and  of  the  round  vowels,  for 
which  I  am  indebted  to  Mr  Bell.  In  each  couple  of 
sounds  the  open  vowel  is  placed  above  the  close,  so  that 
the  lines  pass  from  the  most  open  sound  (ah)  to  the  most 
close  (ee),  ii,  and  (oo).  The  symbols  A©,  Ao  are  employed 
to  denote  the  sounds  between  a  and  e,  and  a  and  o,  which 
occur  at  the  beginning  of  these  two  lines.  The  marks  of 
quantity  above  the  English  symbols  must  be  understood 
as  applying  to  the  English  only. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  terms  "  open,"  and  "close," 
in  the  above  classification,  sometimes  are  equivalent  to 
"  short,"  and  "long/'  This  is  always  permissible  in  English, 
but  not  always  in  other  languages.  Thus  in  English  it  is 
unimportant  whether  we  call  the  i  in  "sin"  short  or  open, 
the  ee  in  "seen"  long  or  close.  In  the  tone  of  each  man's 
ordinary  speech  it  is  impossible  to  pronounce  "sin"  long, 
without  its  becoming  "  seen :"  but  in  singing,  it  is  quite 
possible  to  lengthen  the  i  without  letting  it  pass  into  ee. 
It  is  indeed  possible,  on  the  other  hand,  to  pronounce  in 
our  natural  tone  "seen"  short,  that  is,  so  that  the  vowel 
shall  occupy  no  longer  time  than  the  i  of  **  sin ;"  which  is 
the  only  test  of  quantity.  Practically  however  with  us, 
"seen"  is  always  longer  than  "  sin :"  therefore,  as  I  said, 
the  terms  "  open,"  and  "  short,"  are  convertible  in  English ; 
and  also  "  long,"  and  "  close."  The  same  may  be  said  of  u, 
open  and  close.  But  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  this 
convertibility  is  universal.  In  modem  Italian,  and  in 
modem  Greek,  the  short  i  is  not  the  vowel  sound  of  "  sin," 
but  really  the  short  of  "  seen,"  that  is,  a  short  close  vowel. 
Therefore  we  have  four  variations  of  i;  short  open,  the 
English  t;  long  open,  in  singing;  short  close,  the  Italian 
Ϊ;  long  close,  the  Italian  i,  and  English  ee,  which  are  the 
same.  We  need  not  doubt  that  the  Graeco- Italian  long  ϊ 
also  was  the  last  sound  :  but  what  was  the  Graeco-Italian 
t?  The  only  evidence  that  can  be  adduced,  is  the  modem 
pronunciation  of  each  language;  in  which  there  is  no 
appearance  of  any  variation. 
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Such  arguments  do  not  commonly  carry  much  weight. 
When  we  find  so  much  change  taking  place  in  the  vo- 
calism  of  a  language  in  a  few  hundred  years,  how  much 
greater  changes  may  reasonably  be  expected  to  have  oc- 
curred between  the  first  centuries  of  the  Christian  era 
and  our  time?  Constant  change  is  the  normal  state  of 
language :  and  absolute  agreement  of  ancient  and  modem 
sounds  is  almost  a  suspicious  circumstance.  Tet  here  we 
may  perhaps  give  more  weight  than  usual  to  the  evidence, 
for  this  reason :  close  i  is  the  very  thinnest  sound  in.  lan- 
guage :  the  resonance-cavity  behind  the  organs  which  pro- 
duce it  is  the  smallest  possible  for  any  vowel  \  If  there- 
fore a  vowel  had  once  sunk  to  this  sound,  there  was  no 
further  for  it  to  go  :  it  is  therefore  possible  that  the  close  i 
may  have  been  reached  even  before  our  era,  and  so,  except 
by  some  reversion  of  the  natural  order  of  phonetic  change, 
it  must  have  remained  unchanged  ever  since :  and  it  is  in 
accordance  with  the  early  weakness  of  the  Latin  system 
that  the  vowel  should  soon  sink  as  far  as  possible.  The 
analogy  however  of  the  Italian  e  and  ο  tends  in  the  oppo- 
site direction.  In  Italian,  open  e  and  ο  represent  short 
Latin  e  and  o,  with  tolerable  regularity :  and  close  e  and  ο 
represent  Latin  e  and  d.  It  seems  to  me  therefore  not 
possible  to  speak  with  certainty  on  the  sound  of  Graeco- 
Italian  ^  and  u :  but  the  sounds  of  i  and  ΰ  are  fairly 
certain. 

The  results  of  this  description  of  the  vowels,  so  far  as 
they  shew  us  the  changes  which  we  may  ά  priori  expect 
to  find  in  any  given  language,  may  be  very  briefly  stated. 
We  cannot  expect  to  find  nearly  so  much  accordance  as 
we  found  in  the  general  principles  of  consonantal  change. 
The  tendencies  of  phonetic  and  dynamic  change  (or  of 

^  It  will  be  remembered  that  there  is  no  difference  between  an  open 
and  a  close  vowel  as  far  as  the  position  of  the  tongue  or  lips  is  concerned ; 
bat  the  soft  palate  is  lower  for  the  close  than  for  the  open  sound,  and 
therefore  the  hollow  of  the  mouth  behind  the  tongue  in  which  the  air 
sounds» commonly  caJled  the  resonance-cavity — is  diminished  for  the 
«lose  Bounds. 
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change,  originally  phonetic,  but  dynamically  applied)  cross 
each  other :  the  creative  power  of  language  is  still  mani- 
fested in  the  vowels,  long  after  anything  but  decay  can  be 
looked  for  in  the  consonants.  It  is  therefore  not  possible 
to  lay  down  even  a  general  scale  of  vowel  strength :  the 
scale  of  the  Graeco-Italian  is  very  diflferent  from  that  of 
the  Teutonic  languages,  and  there  are  considerable  dif- 
ferences between  the  Greek  and  Italian.  All  languages 
agree  in  deriving  other  sounds  from  the  full  a  sound :  but 
the  order  of  the  derivatives  greatly  varies,  .  It  is  clear 
that  a  is  the  most  likely  vowel  to  be  corrupted.  The 
check  is  applied  to  the  voice,  at  the  earliest  point,  after 
leaving  the  larynx.  For  other  vowels,  the  check  is  applied 
at  diflferent  points  along  the  palate.  Now,  as  the  current 
of  air  loses  more  of  its  strength  the  farther  it  goes,  we 
should  expect  the  sounds  to  become  weaker  along  the 
diflferent  lines  to  i  and  u.  In  other  words,  a  would 
naturally  pass  into  e,  and  then  into  t:  and  the  long  vowels 
would  be  found  in  the  same  order,  though  with  more  pro- 
bability of  variation,  from  the  very  time  required  to  pro- 
duce them.  If  the  sounds  between  a  and  u  were  simple 
sounds  like  those  from  a  to  i,  the  same  rule  would  be 
expected  to  hold;  a  would  become  o,  and  ο  become  u. 
But  these  are  complex  sounds ;  the  lips,  as  well  as  the 
tongue,  are  concerned  in  their  production:  the  small 
saving  of  muscular  eflfort  for  u,  at  the  back  of  the  mouth, 
may  be  neutralised  by  the  greater  action  of  the  lips,  and 
therefore  it  is  uncertain  whether  ο  should  pass  into  u,  or  u 
into  0 :  it  will  depend  upon  each  nation,  which  portion  of 
the  vocal  organs  shall  be  more  exerted.  But  what  we  may 
call  the  natural  scale  of  strength — ^that  which  is  followed 
in  the  above  account — ^was  preserved  by  the  Graeco-Italian 
race,  very  exactly  by  the  Greeks,  less  perfectly  by  tte 
Italians.  In  the  Teutonic  languages,  the  tendency  is  on 
the  whole  rather  to  change  ί  to  β,  and  u  to  o.  These 
changes  may  be  due  to  the  fact,  that  the  Northern  nations 
allowed  a  to  sink  at  once  to  i  and  u,  instead  of  e  and  o, 
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like  the  Southerns:  when  the  necessity  .for  distinctions  of 
sound  arose,  they  would  be  compelled  to  move  backwards 
on  each  line.  This  is  in  harmony  with  the  known  changes 
of  their  consonantal  system.  For  us,  however,  in  our  con- 
sideration of  Greek  and  Latin  etymologies,  the  natural 
scale  is  of  importance. 

Few  useful  rules  can  be  laid  down  to  regulate  the  pas- 
sage of  a  sound,  from  one  line  into  the  other  line.  For 
this  we  must  depend  on  the  observed  facts  of  each  lan- 
guage. Those  languages,  in  which  the  vowel  system  is 
strongest,  avoid  such  changes :  they  are  exceedingly  rare 
in  Greek :  in  Latin,  where  the  vocalism  was  weak,  they 
are  frequent.  The  change  from  u  to  i  is  decidedly  the 
most  common  in  all  languages,  and  is  in  accordance  with 
the  nature  of  the  sounds,  the  first  being  complex  and  also 
partly  produced  farther  back  in  the  mouth.  The  change 
from  e  to  i^  is  rare.  I  know  "no  language  in  which  i  passes 
into  u. 
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Alphabet 
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I  NOW  proceed  to  give  examples  of  Indo-European 
roots  and  words,  which  have  been  deduced  from  the  vari- 
ous forms  in  which  they  are  found  in  the  different  lan- 
guages according  to  their  special  phonetic  laws.  These 
words  will  prove  the  existence  of  the  consonants  already 
attributed  to  this  language  :  and  will  convey  a  firmer  im- 
pression of  the  actual  existence  of  such  a  speech  than  a 
mere  enumeration  of  letters  or  roots  could  do.  It  will  be 
seen  at  once  that  in  some  languages  (especially  in  the 
Sanskrit)  some  of  the  consonants  have  been  so  much  cor- 
rupted that  the  identification  of  e.g.  a  common  Greek  and 
Sanskrit  root,  may  not  be  obvious  without  some  know- 
ledge of  the  phonetic  laws  of  Sanskrit,  which  would 
account  for  the  variation.  This  diflBculty  is  unavoidable 
and  cannot  be  met  here,  because  it  does  not  come  imder 
my  plan  to  give  in  detail  the  phonetic  laws  of  any  lan- 
guage except  of  the  Greek  and  of  the  Latin.  The 
different  changes  of  the  Teutonic  languages  will  be  shewn 
by  the  variations  of  the  words  given :  a  full  account  of 
Grimm's  Law  is  given  in  the  second  series  of  Max  Miiller's 
lectures,  and  in  Ferrar's  Comparative  Orammar  :  but  for 
the  sake  of  those  who  have  not  got  those  works,  a  simple 
list  of  the  changes  is  given  at  the  end  of  the  chapter. 
The  Gothic  forms  are  valuable  to  us  because  Gothic  is 
a  Low  German  dialect,  like  our  own :  and  the  same  con- 
sonants are  commonly  found  in  each.  Several  Anglo- 
Saxon  forms  have  been  given  in  order  to  facilitate  the 
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comparison  of  English  words  \  It  must  be  remembered 
that  the  modern  High  German  sometimes  varies  much 
from  the  older  form.  Lithuanian  has  been  taken  as  the 
most  important  (for  comparison)  of  the  great  Sclavonic 
branch  of  the  North  European  family:  but  sometimes 
Sclavonic  forms  are  given  instead.  I  shall  give  the  regu- 
lar substitutes  for  each  letter  in  each  of  these  languages. 
The  irregular  merely  sporadic  variations  of  the  Greek  and 
Latin  will  come  under  our  notice  afterwards :  those  of  the 
other  nations  do  not  concern  us.  I  begin  with  the  mo- 
mentary sounds,  and  among  them  with  the  hard  sounds'. 


OH.  V. 


I.  Momen- 
tary 
touncU : 
1.  Hard 
sound»» 


K. 

(Ind.-Eur.  ^=Sk.  k,  Ich,  ch,  p  =  Gk.  ^  =  Lat.  c,  qu. 
=  Goth,  hv,  h,  g  =  0.  H.  G.  h,g  =  Lith.  k,  sz,  =  Sclav,  k,  s.) 

Thus  the  Ind.-Eur.  root  AK,  expressing  "sharpness," 
must  be  assumed  as  the  root-form  of  the  Greek  άκ-οντ, 
άκ-ωκ-Ύ)  and  ακρο^ζ,  of  the  Lat.  ac-us^  acu-o  and  ac-ies ;  the 
natural  transition  to  the  idea  of  quickness  is  found  in  Sk. 
df'Uy  Gk.  ωκ-ν,  Lat.  oci-us.  The  root  has  been  prolific  in 
all  the  branches  of  the  family :  but  in  the  North  European 
there  is  some  difficulty  in  distinguishing  its  derivatives 
from  those  of  AGH.  But  we  may  attribute  to  it  the  A.-S. 
egg-tan,  to  incite,  "  egg"  on :  and  eher,  afterwards  ear,  our 
"  ear"  of  corn :  perhaps  also  eglian,  to  feel  ill,  or  "  ail.*' 
Prof.  Curtius'  seems  to  be  right  in  combining  the  0.  H.  G. 
kamar — our  "  hammer*' — with  the  Lith.  ak-men,  and  the 
Sk.  ας-τηαη ;  each  of  which  means  a  stone,  and  the  latter 


^  For  these  I  am  indebted  to  the  Bev.  W.  W.  Skeat,  the  well-known 
editor  of  Piers  the  FlovMan,  &o. 

*  Most  of  the  following  examples  are  taken  from  the  second  part  of 
Gnrtins'  Griechische  Etymjologifi^  from  Fick's  Vergleichendes  Wdrterbuch 
der  IndO'Germanischen  SpracheUf  and  from  his  later  book,  Die  Ehemalige 
Spracheinheit  der  Indo-Germanen  Europas,  It  is  needless  to  add  that 
numbers  more  may  be  found  where  these  were  taken  from.  The  object 
of  the  present  selection  is  to  direct  the  carious  to  these  interesting  col- 
lections. 

»  Gr,  Et.  No.  8. 
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also  a  thunderbolt ;  and  with  the  strange  Greek  άκ-μων, 
which  commonly  means  an  anvil,  but  in  Hesiod^,  the 
γαΚκ€ο^  ακμών  ονρανόθβν  κατιών  can  mean  nothing  but 
the  thunderbolt.  If  all  these  words,  as  is  probable, 
though  Prof.  Curtius  with  characteristic  caution  declines 
to  aflBrm  it,  are  to  be  referred  to  the  root  AK,  we  see  in 
the  "  hammer"  and  the  '*  anvil"  the  development  of  the 
further  idea  of  ''hardness,"  whilst  the  earlier  idea  of 
"swiftness,"  hard  entirely  to  be  dislodged,  lingered  in 
Greek  if  but  in  the  thunderbolt  of  Hesiod. 

Very  dissimilar  in  meaning  is  Ki,  the  root  of  "  quiet- 
ness;" the  ground-form  of  Sk.  Vfi  ^^  lie  a,nd  of  hjKt 
in  Greek  ;  this  simplest  form  does  not  occur  in  any  word, 
but  the  first  step  in  vowel-intensification  is  to  be  seen  in 
κύμαι — ^not  therefore  a  perfect  in  form  any  more  than  in 
sense,  but  a  present  form  intensified  in  a  rare  though  per- 
fectly natural  manner — in  κοίτΊ)  a  bed,  and  probably  in 
Κύμη^,  in  which  case  the  υ  would  be  a  weakening  of  the 
radical  vowel  4,  more  frequently  found  in  Aeolic  than  in 
the  other  dialects ;  and  if  this  derivation  be  true,  it  will  be 
difficult  to  exclude  κώμη  and  κώμος  from  the  same  family. 
The  certain  Latin  form  is  \/qui  whence  quies — but  Prof. 
Curtius  would  derive  also  civis  from  the  simpler  root-form 
Vci.  Civitas  did  not  necessarily  imply  to  a  Roman  resi- 
dence in  any  one  large  town :  and  the  antiquity  of  the  use 
of  this  root  to  denote  settled  abodes — but  not  so  much 
towns  as  villages — is  shewn  further  by  the  Gothic  haims  ; 
thus  we  find  ''haimos  jah  baurghs"  used  in  Mark  i.  38 
to  answer  to  the  Greek  κωμοττοΧζίς — the  German  heim, 
our  home  and  ham  as  a  termination:  and  in  Lithuanian 
also  kemu-s  is  a  village.  It  would  of  course  be  an  entire 
mistake  to  conclude  that  "home"  and  its  cognate  words  in 
the  northern  languages  ever  meant  the  "qaiet  peaceful 
place,"  natural  as  the  association  may  seem.  Only  the 
Latin  race  seems  to  have  developed  the  secondary  mean- 
ing "rest,"  "peace,"  from  a  root  which,  like  all  others, 

»  Theog.  722.  »  Gr.Et.lZL 
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had  originally  only  a  physical  force— *' to  lie,"  and  our 
*'home"  is  (etymologically)  nothing  but  the  place  where 
our  forefathers  settled  or  "  laid  them  down."  This  obvious 
and  important  rule,  that  the  derivatives  of  one  language 
must  be  kept  clear  of  the  associations  which  cling  to  the 
derivatives  of  another — unless  there  is  good  evidence  to 
shew  that  the  derived  idea  was  developed  before  the* 
separation  of  the  two  peoples — is  not  always  observed 
even  by  eminent  philologists. 

There  is  another  root  Ki,  exactly  the  same  in  form, 
with  precisely  the  opposite  meaning.  From  it  come  κυνίω 
and  κί-νυ-μαι ;  in  Latin  do  and  cieo,  citus,  originally  a 
participle,  and  solli-citus,  "  in  entire  motion."  The  simple 
root  is  seen  in  Homeric  Greek,  in  the  imperfect  κί-ον. 
Neither  of  these  two  roots  can  be  traced  back  to  any 
simpler  form,  nor  can  any  common  original  meaning  be 
assigned  to  them  from  which  the  two  meanings,  to  be 
quiet,  and  to  move,  can  be  plausibly  derived.  This  fact 
may  shew  the  need  of  caution  in  speculating  on  the 
earliest  meaning  of  roots. 

To  pass  from  roots  to  words  whose  simple  sense  and 
similar  form  allow  us  to  claim  for  them  a  common  repre- 
sentative in  Indo-European  days,  we  find  k  in  kara, 
the  "  head."  This  form  is  certain  from  the  Zend  ςανα — 
though  the  Sanskrit  has  allowed  the  a  to  pass  into  ΐ,  and 
kept  only  a  secondary  fonn,  firas — the  Greek  κάρα  and 
the  Latin  cere-brum,  the  "brain."  Ennius'  well-known 
separation  of  this  word  into  its  two  parts  "  head-bearing" 
(or  perhaps  "  born")  may,  I  think,  shew  that  some  sense 
survived  even  in  his  day  of  the  first  part  having  once 
signified  the  head,  if  we  take  into  account  the  frequency 
of  its  occurrence  in  other  (less  obvious)  compounds,  as 
crista  {=cere'Sta)  ceruix  (from  a/veh  to  carry)  :  in  Sanskrit 
ciro-dhard  (i.e.  (iras  and  the  root  dhar)  exactly  corre- 
sponds to  cer-vec:  compare  also  firo-ruh,  the  hair  (from 
ijruh  to  grow):  these  undoubted  compounds  are  strong 
evidence  for  a  similar  origin  of  the  Latin  words.     Such 
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tmeses  were  not  likely  to  be  used  by  old  writers,  unless 
the  feeling  of  the  word  being  a  compound  was  vivid; 
compare  ordia  prima  andfacit  are  in  Lucretius*.  The 
second  part  of  a  compound  or  a  derivative  suffix  attached 
to  the  original  noun  signifying  "head"  is  the  η  in  the 
Gothic  hvair-nei,  the  German  Him  and  Gehim,  and  the 
Lowland  Scotch  hams,  Old  English  "  hemes,"  all  meaning 
brains. 

Sam  lay  stareand  on  the  Btersee  (stars) 
And  sum  lay,  knoked  out  their  hemes'. 

The  same  suffix  η  gives  our  "horn,"  Gothic  haum, 
Latin  comu,  all  with  the  same  vowel  change.  Karna 
however  in  Sanskrit  is  an  ear:  and  the  Greeks  formed 
/cepa-T  by  a  different  suffix,  perhaps  originally  Far,  as  the 
a  appears  to  have  been  originally  long.  This  variation 
illustrates  well  the  indefinite  meaning  of  the  suffixes :  each 
new  formation  meant,  apparently,  "something  on  the 
head."  So  ceruos  is  "that  which  has  something  on  its 
head,"  as  the  Greek  κβραος,  which  was  not  used  as  a  noun. 

The  "  heart,"  also  in  Indo-European,  in  the  form  kard, 
kept  nearest  by  Latin  cord.  It  occurs  in  every  Teutonic 
speech,  with  due  modifications.  Καρδ-ta  is  a  secondary 
base.  The  Sanskrit  hrid»  where  both  the  k  is  weakened 
to  h  and  the  r  to  ri,  may  lead  us  to  suspect  that  the 
earliest  form  was  skard,  which  is  itself  a  root  meaning  to 
leap;  whence  come  the  German  scherzen,  and  perhaps 
κορΖαζ  (i.e.  σκορΒ-ακγ, 

A  crab  was  apparently  karka :  this  form  occurs  in  no 
language,  but  is  implied  in  at  least  three ;  in  the  Sanskrit 
karka-ta,  in  κάρκ-ι,νο,  and  in  Scl.  rakii,  i.  e.  kraku,  Hesy- 
chius  gives  κάργαι^ καρκίνοι  as  Sicilian.  The  labial  in 
our  northern  languages  shews  either  a  different  suffix 
or  dissimilation :  we  do  not  find  labialisation  in  the  North. 
"  Crab"  and  "  cancer"  shew  the  wide  modifications  of  sense, 
as  well  as  of  form,  which  the  same  word  may  take  in 

1  IV.  28,  Ti.  962. 

3  Laurence  Minot,  in  Morris's  SpecimenSj  p.  187, 11.  67,  68. 

8  Tick,  37  and  207. 
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comiDg  to  us  by  difiFerent  roads.  "Crayfish"  has  been 
already  mentioned. 

Ka  denoted  "who"  in  Indo-Eur.,  and  was  retained  un- 
altered in  Sanskrit  and  Lithuanian :  it  was  changed,  pro- 
bably through  the  same  indistinct  pronunciation,  in  Gothic 
into  hva  and  Latin  into  quo  :  the  Ionic  alone  in  Hellas 
retained  the  primary  form  in  /coC,  /coZo9  (=^0-^0-9),  while 
the  other  dialects  substituted  nr  for  κ.  In  Scotch  we  find 
qU'hare  (==where) :  this  return  to  something  like  the  old 
form  is  curious;  but  the  qu  represents  only  a  stronger 
breath  than  w,  not  a  shut  sound ;  and  is  probably  to  be 
explained  as  a  result  of  the  strong  Keltic  tendency  to 
gutturals,  shewn  in  the  pronunciation  of  English  words 
by  a  people  which  doubtless  contains  a  strong  Keltic 
element. 

Lastly,  katvar  must  have  been  the  primitive  form  from 
which  through  many  changes,  sorne  of  which  will  come  be- 
fore our  notice  later  on,  came  the  Sk.  chatvaras,  the  Gk. 
τ€τΡα/)€9  (a  form  which  does  not  occur,  but  is  necessary  to 
explain  the  dialectical  variants  τέσσαρες  and  τέτορες),  the 
Lat.  quattuovy  Gothic  fidvor,  and  Lith.  keturi.  It  will  be 
observed  in  both  the  last  examples  that  a  majority  of  the 
derived  languages  exhibit  a  labial  sound,  which  either 
occurs  after  the  guttural  (as  υ  or  u)  or  has  altogether 
driven  it  out  of  the  field,  remaining  itself  as  jp  or  /:  and 
the  ch  in  chatvdras  must  have  been  produced  by  some 
consonant  following  after  the  original  k. 

The  extensive  labialisation  of  k  in  the  derived  lan- 
guages led  Leo  Meyer  some  time  since  to  suspect  that 
there  was  a  double  k  in  Indo-European — one  pure,  and 
one  with  a  slight  w-sound  following  it.  The  question  has 
been  more  thoroughly  examined  by  Fick\  who  has 
arrived  at  a  curious,  but  seemingly  certain  result.  He 
shews  that  in  one  set  of  words  we  find  k  (kh,  ch)  in 
Sanskrit,  λ:  or  ττ  in  Greek,  c  or  qu  in  Latin,  k  in  Lithu- 
anian and  Sclavonic :  in  another  set  we  find  ρ  in  Sanskrit, 

1  Einheit,  &c.,  pp.  8 — 34, 
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sz  (i.e.  sh)  ia  Lithuanian,  s  in  Sclavonic,  but  κ  in  Greek 
and  c  in  Latin  without  any  instance  of  labialisation:  the 
apparent  exception — ΐτητος,  equos,  Sk.  afva — rather  proves 
the  rule,  because  here  the  i^-sound  belongs  to  a  distinct 
syllable,  and  is  not  a  variation  of  the  k.  In  one  or  two 
cases  k  does  seem  to  occur  in  Lithuanian  where  we  have 
f  in  Sanskrit;  akmen,  Sk.  agman,  mentioned  above  is 
one :  here  the  ρ  may  be  a  later  Sanskrit  change :  the 
same  may  be  true  of  Sanskrit  Vp^  Lith.  kemas,  Latin 
quiesK  Still  his  facts  seem  to  me  sufficient  to  prove 
the  existence  of  a  double  i-sound  in  Indo-European  :  one 
k  followed  by  an  imperfect  i^-sound :  one  with  a  tendency 
to  be  sibilated.  The  only  alternative  to  this  conclusion  is 
the  supposition  that  the  Letto-Sclavic  branch  came  in 
some  way  into  contact  with  the  Asiatic  peoples  after  their 
original  separation ;  and  that  their  striking  harmony  in 
sibilating  the  k  arose  from  this  association :  which  suppo- 
sition is  eminently  improbable. 

T. 

(Indo-Eur.  ir=Sk.  t,  th  =  Gr.  T  =  Lat.  i=:Goth.  th,  d 
=0.  H.  G.  d=Lith.  t.) 

A  very  important  root  is  TA,  strengthened  probably  in 
very  early  times  to  TAN :  the  stronger  form  is  found  in  all 
the  branches  of  the  family.  Thus  we  have  in  Sanskrit 
/^tan  "  to  stretch,"  though  the  past  participle  ta-ta-s  is  to 
be  referred  to  the  older  and  simpler  form.  The  Greek  has 
\/τα,  Λ^ταν,  and  *Jt€v  preserved  in  τά-σί9,  τέ-ταν-ος  and 
τίν-ων  respectively.  So  also  in  Homer  we  find  an  impera- 
tive T^*,  in  the  sense  of  holding,  found  likewise  in  teneo. 
The  simple  idea  has  been'very  generally  retained :  τείνω 
and  tendo,  the  Goth,  thanja  and  Lith.  tempju,  all  mean  "  I 
stretch  out,"  or  "  extend."  Various  secondary  significations 
are  found — in  rdvao^;  in  tenuis,  tener,  tenax;  in  German 

^  Fick  says  nothing  of  this  discrepancy,  bnt  connects  quies,  &o,  with 
y/8hi=y/KTi  wrongly,  in  my  opinion. 
8  B.  g.  Od.  V.  846. 
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diinn  and  our  *'thin."  The  transfer  to  sound  as  some- 
thing extended  appears  to  be  certain  in  τόνος,  ''tone" 
(Curtius  compares  the  phrase  reiveiv  βοήν,  &c.),  and  San- 
skrit tdna  (where  the  a,  as  often,  agrees  with  Greek  o). 
But  I  am  not  so  sure  that  tonitru,  O.  H.  G.  doner  and  our 
"thunder"  should  be  referred  to  this  root\  The  Sanskrit 
stanita  (with  the  same  meaning)  speaks  strongly  for  a  root 
STAN  to  sound,  whence  German  stohnen,  and  the  Greek 
arep€iv,  all  implying  noise  of  difiFerent  kinds*. 

It  is  possible  that  -tdti,  which  is  a  very  common  suffix 
in  Sanskrit,  Greek,  and  Latin — deva-tdti,  νεο-τατι,  ciui- 
tati — ^may  be  a  noun  formed  from  this  root  TA  by  the  suffix 
ti:  which  at  first  implied  "stretching,"  "extension,"  and 
passed  at  last  into  the  more  general  sense  of  *'  state," 
"condition."  But  it  is  equally  possible  that  tati  may  be 
an  amalgamation  of  two  simple  suffixes  ta  and  ti,  though 
the  lengthening  of  the  a  is  hard  to  account  for.  On  the 
first  hypothesis  ciui-tati  is  a  compoimd,  i.e.  a  noun  pro- 
duced by  the  union  of  two  nominal  bases,  like  usu-fructu, 
&c.,  not  a  derivative,  i.e.  a  root  or  base  with  a  suffix ^ 

A  verb  tarn  occurs  in  Sanskrit  expressing  breathless- 
ness,  exhaustion.  A  causal  in  Sclavonic  means  to  press, 
annoy,  &c.  But  in  several  languages  a  noun  occurs  mean- 
ing darkness,  obscurity,  Sanskrit  tama^,  Lith.  tam-sa;  in 
Lithuanian  also  tima  is  dark,  and  our  "dim"  is  A  S. 
thimm.  It  seems  highly  probable  that  the  Latin  temere 
is  an  old  case  of  this  noun,  meaning  "  in  the  dark  :*'  and 
tene-hrae  may  be  teme-bara,  "darkness-bringing,"  in  which, 
as  Curtius  suggests,  the  following  b  has  dissimilated  the  m 
to  n.  The  mysterious  nile  of  prosody  in  old  grammars, 
"  e  in  temere  semper  eliditur,"  may  be  explained  by  the 
discrepancy  between  its  actual  length  (tema^+i)  and  the 
feeling  in  the  Augustan  age,  that  adverbs  of  this  class 

^  See  Max  Miiller,  11.  93.  Farrar,  Chapters  on  Language,  177. 
Curtius,  Gr,  Et.  No.  230. 

*  See  Benfey,  Sk.  Lex.  s.v.  stan, 

>  For  a  capital  account  of  compound  nouns  in  Latin,  see  Bobj's 
Grammar,  i.  378—396, 
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should  have  their  final  e  short.  It  would  seem  that  the 
conception  of  night  in  tamtam  is  "the  disquieting  season:'* 
compare  nox  (from  nak,  whence  νέκυς,  nex,  noceOy  &c.), 
and  ενφρονη,  which  is  probably  as  much  a  euphemism 
as  the  £uxine. 

An  especially  large  number  of  secondary  roots  cluster 
round  the  root  STA,  another  very  early  root  in  which  our 
consonant  τ  occurs.     It   is   found  with   singularly  little 
change  of  form  (it  has  become  ti/sthd  in  Sanskrit  where 
t  after  s  regularly  passes  into  th)  and  none  of  meaning  in 
all  the  derived  languages:  and  the  radical  sense  is  also 
perceptible  in  nearly  all  the  derivatives :  thus  στημων  is 
the  "upright"  of  the  loom:  sta-bulimi,  the  place  where 
cattle  stand,  &c.    But  there  are  numerous  derivatives,  less 
obviously  connected  with  the  idea  of  standing,  from  the 
secondary  roots, — all  Indo-European — stal,  stav,  stambh^ 
&c. — STAL•  is  affirmed  by  the  Gk.  στέΧζχος,  our  "stalk/' 
the  German  stiel,  our  "  stall,"  and  provincial  "  stele,"  the 
handle  of  a  pitchfork ;  in  στέλλω  the  sense  is  apparently 
causal,  and  prae-stol-or  is  "I  place  myself  in  front  of 
another ;"  the  etymological  sense  however  being  so  far  lost 
that  in  the  earliest  times  we  know  the  verb  is  found  with 
an  accusative :  and  it  was  probably  a  revival  of  the  feeling 
of  the  derivation  that  connects  it  with  a  dative  in  the 
writings  of  Cicero.     From  STAV^  we  have   σταυρό^:,  and 
8tiua :  the  Homeric  στενμαί  seems  to  connect  itself  with 
this  root  more  naturally  than  with  any  other ;  as  in  11.  III. 
83,  where  Hector  arevrat,  τι  ctto?  epeeiv,  "  is  steadfast  to 
speak ;" — the   meaning  found   in  Sk.   sthdvara  and  the 
Gothic  stiviti,  "  endurance."     The  derivatives  of  STAMBH 
are  not  easy  to  distinguish  from  those  of  a  simpler  form 
STAP,  which  has  furnished  Sanskrit  with  the  causal  of  STA 
and  is  the  base  of  the  Latin  stipare,  of  the  German  Stift, 
and  of  our  "stub;"   but   the   stronger  form  is   seen   in 
Sk.  stambha  a  "post,"  Gk.  στέμφνλον,  pressed  olives  or 
grapes,  and  German  stamp/  and  stamp/en^  our  "  stump" 

1  Curtius,  Gr.  Et.  No.  217.  »  Gr.  Et.  No.  219. 
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and  ''stamp."  The  primary  meaning  of  STAP  would 
seem  to  have  been  to  "  cause  to  stand,"  or  "  support :" 
that  of  STAMBH  to  "press" — ^but  the  close  resemblance 
of  the  two  forms  as  well  as  of  their  meanings  has  caused 
confusion  in  several  of  the  derivatives,  e.g.  άστ€μφης. 
The  cognate  words  στίβος,  στείβω,  στιβάς,  στιβαρός 
"  stout"  (in  the  sense  of  being  close  pressed),  στοφη 
"stuffing,"  agree  in  sense  very  well  with  stambh,  but 
do  not  agree  exactly  in  form  with  either  root  I  should 
classify  them  under  a  secondary  stib,  formed  through  a 
weakened  STI :  compare  trib  from  tar\  With  them  may 
go  our  *'step."  The  Latin  stupor  and  stupere  might  very 
Avell  be  connected  with  stap,  as  expressing  that  which 
causes  a  man  to  stand.  The  rare  Homeric  words  τάφος, 
wonderment,  and  the  participle  ταφών,  amazed,  are  often 
referred  to  the  same  root',  in  connection  with  stupor.  In 
this  case  we  should  have  to  suppose  that  the  initial  s 
changed  τ  into  θ — sthap — and  then  fell  oflF,  leaving  θαιτ, 
which  occurs  in  τέ-Οηπ-α,  and  by  the  ordinary  Greek 
change  could  become  ταφ  when  required.  But  the  Greeks 
had  no  dislike  to  the  combination  στ ;  witness  the  numer- 
ous words  where  it  is  initial :  and  therefore  I  think  it  more 
likely  that  θαττ  was  a  secondary  root  from  \/θα;  and  that 
it  is  found  nasalised  in  βόμβος. 

The  very  remarkable  root  ΤΑΚ  is  admirably  described 
by  Prof.  Curtius^ ;  it  has  varied  in  some  derived  languages 
into  λ/tek  and  Jtok :  and  it  has  also  a  by-form  TUK,  occur- 
ring both  in  Sanskrit  and  Greek,  and  another  by-form 
Jtik,  found  however  only  in  Lithuanian ;  and  yet  three 
apparently  distinct  significations,  to  "beget"  (e.g.  τβκείν), 
to  "hit"  {τοξον,  τυγβΐν),  and  to  "construct"  (τεκτων, 
τύκος),  are  found  in  the  first  two  languages  indifferently 
expressed  by  the  three  forms,  and  in  Lithuanian  all  by 
modifications  of  «Jtik.     I  should  be  disposed  to  think  that 


1  p.  46. 

«  As  by  Fick,  210. 
a  Gr.  EU  No.  235. 
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the  main  forms,  tak,  tik,  tuk,  are  ail  Indo-EuropeaD, 
and  probably  eacli  at  first  had  its  own  meaning ;  but 
that  the  formation  of  several  derivatives,  verv  similar  to 
each  other  in  sense,  from  the  difiFerent  roots,  led  to  confu- 
sion between  those  roots  in  the  very  earliest  times.  If  the 
variation  of  the  form  was  at  first  phonetic,  it  anticipated 
the  German  "  ablaut." 

P. 

(Ind.-Eur.  P.=Sk.  jp,  p^=Gr.  7r=Lat.  jp=Goth.  /,  p= 
0.  H.  G./,  V,  b  [the  latter  in  the  middle  of  a  word]=Lith. 

A  root  which  has  played  a  large  part  at  least  in  the 
Greek  and  Latin  languages  is  par.  It  is  Indo-European, 
for  it  occurs,  though  not  often  in  Sanskrit,  in  the  sense  of 
'*  bringing  over,"  only  Vedic^:  also  in  the  Gothic  farjan, 
with  the  same  sense,  the  German  Fahrt  and  other  words, 
and  our  "  wayfarer."  But  it  is  in  the  Greek  and  Latin 
that  this  root  has  been  most  fertile,  and  produced  the 
largest  variety  of  meanings.  The  sense  of  Sk.  piparmi, 
and  Gothic  farjan,  is  found  in  Ίτβράω,  so  common  in 
Homer*,  for  "carrying  over  sea  for  sale;"  and  this  connect- 
ing link  justifies  us  in  connecting  with  this  root  τηττράσκω, 
ττρίαμαι,  βμττορος,  and  others.  We  find  however  f^pan  (i.e. 
par-■n='Π'€p'vη'^μL)  in  Sanskrit  with  the  same  sense,  where 
the  sea  does  not  help  us:  the  primary  idea  of  a  sale  may 
have  been  no  more  than  a  passing  over  from  hand  to  hand. 
The  simple  idea  of  "  crossing"  is  foimd  in  ττεράω  used  as  a 
neuter  verb,  ιτόρο^;,  τΓορθμ6<ζ,  &c.,  and  our  ''  ferry ;''  portus 
and  porta  are  also  purely  local:  ireipa  (for  irep-yoi)  and 
periculum  mark  the  transition  to  the  world  of  abstract 
conception,  and  βμττεφο^:  and  peritus  are  applied  to  the 
man  who  has  "  gone  through"  many  things. 

This  PAR  must  be  kept  distinct  from  another  root, 
identical  in  form,  but  quite  dissimilar  in  meaning,  to  *'  fill." 

1  Benfey,  Sk.  Did,  $s  v.  «  E.  g.  Od.  xv.  453. 
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From  this  come  ττίμττΧημί,  'π•\ήθο<;,  the  Latin  plenus^  pro- 
bably plehs  (secondary) ;  Sanskrit  pura  a  city  and  ττόλί?. 
These  last  two,  however,  are  formed  by  different  suffixes : 
the  Indo-Europeans  seem  to  have  had  no  word  for  a  city : 
and  this  first  conception  of  "a  full  place/'  among  the 
Hindus  and  Greeks,  docs  not  imply  strength,  or  fortifi- 
cation. No  such  "strong  place"  is  to  be  assumed  from 
Gothic  "baurg,"  our  **burg,"  and  irvp^o^:  the  two  do  not 
correspond;  haurg  is  equivalent  to  the  Greek  φρωγμός^: 
TTvpyo^j  which  is  isolated  in  Greet,  is  perhaps  a  boriOwed 
word  ;  compare  the  Trojan  Pergama.  PAR,  in  the  sense  of 
"putting  forth/*  *' giving,"  in  pario,  perhaps  parentes\ 
pars,  eiropov^  &c.,  may  be  a  secondary  application  to  this 
root,  or  may  be  a  distinct  third  form. 

There  is  a  root  SPAR,  expressing  quick  jerking  motion, 
which  appears  in  a  very  curious  number  of  different 
forms  in  Greek  and  Latin,  due  to  the  difficulty  of  the 
original  combination  of  sounds.  8p  seems  to  have  been 
felt  a  more  difficult  compound  than  st ;  these  two  sounds 
are  produced  very  near  together  in  the  mouth :  in  fact,  the 
point  of  the  tongue  has  merely  to  be  slightly  raised,  after 
sounding  5,  to  produce  t :  there  is  no  other  change  in  the 
speech  organs :  but  for  _p,  the  lips  must  be  put  into  action ; 
8  and  ρ  are  widely  separate.  Accordingly  8  was  either 
dropped  (as  in  many  languages)  from  initial  sp,  or  aspi- 
rated ρ  into  ph,  thus  diminishing  the  strength  of  the 
ρ  contact :  but  while  sp  remained,  this  heavy  consonantal 
compound,  epding  with  a  labial,  had  power  to  change  the 
vowel  a  to  the  more  labial  vowel  u — a  process  which  will 
bo  afterwards  seen  very  distinctly  in  Latin.  Lastly,  in  this 
root,  as  in  many  others  ending  with  r,  the  r  could  pass 
into  I,  whether  before  or  after  the  separation  of  languages 
is,  as  we  have  seen,  uncertain.  We  thus  get,  beside  SPAR, 
the  by-forms,  sphar,  spur,  spal,  sphal,  pal.  This  variety 
of  form  may  seem  surprising,  and  some  persons  may  pre- 


1  Or.  Et  No.  418. 

*  =oi  7rop6yT€St  Or.  Et.  No.  876• 
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fer  to  assume  separate  roots.  But  there  is  no  chaoge 
above  which  is  not  regular,  and  supported  by  many  un- 
questionable analogies :  and  the  primary  meaning  is  very 
closely  kept  in  the  derivatives\  Nearest  to  the  simple 
form  we  have  στταίρω,  or  the  common  άστταίρω,  where  the 
prosthetic  a  is  another  attempt  to  avoid  the  difficult 
initial  compound ;  and  σφαίρα,  a  thing  jerked  or  thrown. 
In  the  first  of  these,  the  motion  is  of  the  whole  body : 
sperno  (originally  physical  in  sense,  as  is  seen  in  Plautus' 
favourite  combination,  segrego  sperno,  and  lingering  in  Vir-. 
gil's  line*  "comitemne  ^ororem  spreuisti  morions?"  more 
clearly  in  aspernor)  and  spurius,  and  our  "  spurn,"  must  be 
put  with  German  spur  a  track  and  sporn  a  '*  spur,"  and 
spuman  O.  H.  G.  to  kick,  perhaps  also  σφνρον :  and  from 
this  comparison  we  shall  be  justified  in  assuming  with 
Curtius,  that  motion  with  the  foot  must  here  be  under- 
stood, while  in  σπείρω  we  certainly  have  jerking  with  the 
hand :  and  the  causal  in  Sanskrit  signifies  drawing  a  bow. 
In  the  by-form  sphal  we  seem  to  have  the  feet  again, 
e.g.  in  σφάλλω,  to  trip,  and  fallo,  in  both  of  which  how- 
ever the  sense  is  nearly  always  metaphorical :  for  the  loss 
of  Sy  in  the  Latin,  compare  fides,  by  σφβη ;  funda,  by 
σφενδόνη ;  /ungues,  by  σττόγγος.  In  Qraeco-Italian  we  have 
PAL,  as  well  as  sphal,  indeed  more  commonly ;  e.g.  ττάλλω, 
to  leap  or  quiver,  of  the  whole  body,  like  άστταίρω,  and 
(causally)  to  brandish;  also  ττάλλα  a  ball:  in  Latin  we 
have  pila,  and  the  old  verb  poller e  (pila  ludere,  as  Festus 
explains  it).  In  πα-σπαΚ-η,  or  ηταυπαΚη,  we  seem  to  have 
SPAL  doubled,  to  express  the  constant  tossing  about  of 
winnowed  corn:  in  Latin,  pollen  is  only  the  dust  which 
flies  about  in  the  mill ;  and  generally  the  root  in  Latin  is 
applied  to  the  refuse,  not  the  part  selected :  jpafea  is  chaff; 
and  pulvis  seems  to  belong  to  the  same  root.  Many  more 
words  apparently  akin  might  be  given  here,  but  it  is  better 
to  stop  at  what  seems  certain.      There  is  much  danger  to 

1  See  Gr.  Et.  No.  389;  Corssen  i.  δ26;  and  Krit.  Beitrage,  308. 
8  Aen.  TV.  678. 
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the  etymologer  of  being  led  on  by  analogy — the  meaning 
following  through  gradually  diverging  forms — till  at  last 
he  is  landed  in  the  derivatives  of  some  entirely  difiFerent 
root. 

An  Indo-European  preposition  apa,  "oflf"  (also = from), 
may  be  pretty  confidently  assumed  as  the  basis  of  Sk.  apa, 
Gr.  ατΓο,  Lat.  ab  (when  the  final  b  is  weakened  from  p,  as 
in  o6),  Gr.  έττί  (Sk.  apt),  Goth,  a/,  German  ab  (in  which 
changes  Grimm's  law  is  justified),  the  Scotch  aff  and  our 
*Of,"  now  written  "ofiF,"  for  the  sake  of  distinctness.  It 
is  also  preserved  frequently  in  our  initial  a :  "  ago"  is  A.  S. 
af-gdn:  "adown"  is  of -dune  (from  a  hill) :  though  a  some- 
times represents  on  as  well,  e.g.  *' aloft"  is  *Όη  the  lyfte" 
(air),  "asleep"  is  "on  sleep."  In  most  other  prepositions 
there  is  so  much  variety  both  in  sound  and  sense  in  the 
difiFerent  languages  that  identification  is  very  diflScult  and 
uncertain;  as  indeed  was  to  be  expected  from  the  wear 
and  tear  by  constant  use  of  such  small  words.  But  this 
seems  to  me  one  of  the  strongest  reasons  for  rejecting  the 
ingenious  theory  of  Pott — at  least  in  the  wide  application 
which  he  gives  it — ^that  numberless  roots  and  words  are 
formed  out  of  primary  roots  preceded  by  a  mutilated  pre- 
position in  composition  with  it.  Relying  on  the  unques- 
tionable fact  that  such  mutilation  is  found  extensively  in 
Sanskrit  words  and  even  roots — thus,  for  example,  it  can 
hardly  be  doubted  that  ^Jdhyai  ''  to  think"  is  from  adhi+i 
"  to  go  over"  on  the  analogj^  of  adhi-gam  **  to  go  over"  or 
*'read,"  and  that  ^tyaj  "to  leave"  is  from  ati-\-ajy  to  "cast 
over"  or  "  away," — relying  also  on  the  fact  that  this  prin- 
ciple of  corruption  has  undoubtedly  operated  in  modem 
languages:  thus  e.g.  "bishop"  has  been  cut  down  from 
€7Γίσκο7Γο<;;  and  "pistola"  is  the  modern  Italian  for  epi- 
stola;  on  this  evidence  he  throws  this  process  back  to 
Indo-European  times.  The  lawfulness  of  this  method  has 
been  strongly  denied  by  Prof.  Curtius^— principally  on  the 
grounds  that  such  analytical   formations  of  words  are 
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foreign  to  the  character  of  an  early  people :  and  that  as  a 
matter  of  fact  the  connection  between  a  prefix  and  verb 
in  the  oldest  time  was  not  so  intimate  as  to  combine  them 
together  into  one  word,  the  slightness  of  the  connection 
being  felt  even  after  the  separation  of  languages,  as  is 
proved  by  the  agreement  of  the  Greek  and  Sanskrit 
in  placing  the  augment  and  the  reduplicated  syllable 
between  the  prefix  and  the  verbal  base.  To  these  and 
other  arguments  Pott  replies^  with  great  animation,  and  I 
think  with  some  success.  But  his  method  is  more  open  to 
objection  when  he  applies  it  to  the  derivation  of  isolated 
Greek  and  Latin  words,  where  there  are  no  cognate  deri- 
vatives from  the  suffixed  root,  and  where  the  preposition 
itself  is  somewhat  dubious.  We  may  grant  the  great  pro- 
bability and  wonder  at  the  ingenuity  of  such  derivations  as 
τΓΐάζω  from  έττι+βζω  "  I  sit  upon^ ;"  of  φώίτιον  the  Spartan 
word  for  the  common  meal  from  φώίτης  i.  e.  assessor,  from 
€φίζω  for  έτη-ίζομαι^ ;  and  admit  even  the  possibility  that 
TTt^o?,  a  "wine-jar/*  may  be  from  ein  and  hJOe,  "to  set 
upon;"  because  in  all  these  and  many  other  cases  our 
analysis  leads  us  to  a  preposition  which  we  know  to  be  a 
Greek  preposition,  and  to  roots  which  are  Greek  roots. 
But  the  case  is  very  different  when  Prof.  Pott  derives,  for 
example,  the  Latin  piscis*'  from  the  Indo-European  prepo- 
sition api  which  is  the  Greek  eV/,  and  a  root  chhad,  which 
is  purely  a  Sanskrit  weakening  of  original  skad,  whence 
comes  the  Gothic  skadm,  Germ,  schatten,  or  "shadow.*' 
SKAD  meant  to  cover,  and  piscis  is  supposed  by  Prof.  Pott 
to  be  the  "over-covered"  with  scales,  the  squamigerum 
genus  of  Lucretius.  This,  of  course,  is  possible ;  but  the  deri- 
vation lacks  every  element  of  certainty.  The  preposition 
api  is  generally  supposed  to  appear  as  ob  in  Latin :  but  this 
is  very  doubtful,  and  an  any  case  the  form  oh  would  not 
suit  the* present  derivation:  and  the  existence  of  shad 
in  Latin  can  scarcely  be  assumed  as  certain  from  a  pos- 


1  Et,  Forsch.  ii.  320  et  seqq. 
8  Ih.  I.  572. 
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•sible  derivative  castrum  for  skad-trum:  while  a  simpler 
form  SKI,  which  would  certainly  be  much  more  suitable 
for  our  need,  and  which  does  appear  in  the  Greek  σκίά, 
does  not  seem  to  have  any  representative  whatever  in 
Latin.  We  must  then  deem  this  derivation,  together  with 
many  others  of  this  most  ingenious  etymologist,  to  be 
'•'  not  proven/* 

α 

Ind.-Eur.   G  =  Sk.  g,  j  =  Gt.  7  =  Lat.  g  =  GotL•  h  = 
O.  H.  G.  k,  cA=Lith.  g,  z. 

Turning  now  from  the  hard  to  the  soft  consonants  we 
find  that  G  occurs  in  some  of  the  most  important  roots  of 
the  common  speech.  Examples  are  hardly  needed  to 
shew  the  extent  to  which  the  roots  GA  and  GAN  to  "  pro- 
duce" have  spread  their  branches  through  every  language 
of  the  family.  In  all  of  these  the  radical  meaning  is 
plainly  discernible.  But  it  is  remarkable  that  not  only 
GAN  but  also  the  closely  connected  form  GNA  to  '*  know" 
can  also  be  traced  through  all  the  derived  languages,  and 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Indo-Europeans  had  defi- 
nitely separated  the  two  roots  to  denote  one  the  physical, 
the  other  the  mental  operation.  Gna  appears  as  isjjnaj 
in  Sanskrit,  h]^v(u  in  Greek,  and  \lgnci  {gnarus),  isjgno 
{gnosco)  in  Latin;  in  all  these  we  see  the  long  vowel, 
which  however  may  be  only  accidental  similarity :  the 
.Sclav,  znati,  the  0.  H.  G.  knau  and  our  "  know/*  agree  in 
keeping  the  vowel  after  the  compound  consonant :  in  A.  S. 
also  cennan  is  to  beget,  and  cnawdn  is  to  know ;  so  also  our 
"know:"  but  in  early  English  we  get  "knowe"  in  the 
ordinary  sense,  and  "  kenne"  to  make  to  know,  or  teach  : 
and  "  ken"  is  the  regular  form  for  knowing  in  Scotland ; 
and  the  Gothic  kunnan  and  modem  German  kennen  shew 
that  the  difficulty  of  the  sound  led  to  transposition  of  the 
vowel ;  while  it  commonly  caused  the  loss  of  the  first  con- 
sonant in  Latin,  as  in  nomen,  nxtrrare^gnari-gare,  &c. 
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(except  in  compounds,  as  i-gnobilis),  and  among  the 
Greeks  it  produced  a  prosthetic  vowel,  as  in  ορομα  for 
ο-^^νο-μα^ :  ούνομα  is  a  compensatory  lengthening. 

^  Not  yovopu,  as  Prof.  Key  thinks  we  are  driven  to  assume,  in  hie 
attack  on  the  **  prosthetic  vowel"  (Philological  Soc.  Tram.  1862-3,  p.  155). 
Granting  the  occurrence  of  the  older  and  simpler  form  gen  in  the  in- 
stances given  in  the  text,  and  even  the  Erse  gen  (to  which  Prof.  Key  has 
courteously  referred  me),  I  still  think  that  these  older  forms  used  in  the 
later  and  derived  sense  are  hest  accounted  for  hy  the  hypothesis  that  the 
difficulty  of  the  new  sound  caused  a  return  to  the  older  one.  It  would 
seem  moreover  that  even  in  Old  Irish  gne  is  "  reason,"  and  itargninim  is 
**I  am  wise"  [Celtic  Studies ^  p.  110):  here  then  we  find  the  later  form. 
Now  if  gen  had  been  the  original  form  for  *' knowing"  in  Erse,  it  is  not 
conceivable  that  the  more  difficult  form  gna  should  have  been  afterwards 
adopted. 

In  the  article  above  referred  to,  prosthesis  is  dwelt  upon  as  one  of 
the  enormities  of  the  *'  German  School  of  Linguistic  Science."  No  doubt 
the  principle  may  be  applied  too  often;  but  surely  Prof.  Key  himself 
would  not  deny  the  existence  of  such  euphonic  vowels,  which  will  be  dis- 
cussed in  a  later  chapter.  His  derivation  however  of  οψρύί  from  oir- 
0/>u="  eye-brow"  on  the  analogy  of  6φ-θά\μό$,  instead  of  regarding  the 
ο  as  prosthetic,  is  ingenious  and  certainly  possible. 

I^of.  Key's  Essay  contains  much  that  every  philologist  must  sym- 
pathise with,  who  does  not  believe  Sanskrit  to  be  the  one  guide  to 
philology,  and  Sanskrit  forms  to  be  the  ultimate  forms.  In  this  I  quite 
agree  with  Prof.  Key.  Thus  he  justly  ridicules  the  enormous  list  of  roots 
found  in  Bopp's  Sanskrit  Lexicon,  to  each  of  which  is  assigned  by  Indian 
grammarians  the  idea  of  **  going."  But  no  sound  philologist  would  now 
take  one  of  these  mysterious  roots  and  apply  it  at  random  to  the  deriva- 
tion of  some  isolated  word  in  another  language  which  may  contain  no 
other  trace  of  the  root  in  question.  These  roots  are  at  best  only  Indian, 
and  it  is  quite  possible  that  further  investigation  of  the  Sanskrit  may 
lead  to  differentiation  of  the  meaning  of  such  of  these  roots  as  are  real 
roots,  and  not  the  invention  of  Indian  grammarians,  just  as  in  Greek  we 
can  distinguish  shades  of  difference  between  the  roots  y/i,  \/βα^  yjep-n-y  &c., 
aU  of  which  have  the  general  signification  of  going,  but,  originally  at 
least,  of  going  in  a  particular  way.  No  doubt  in  Bopp's  Sanskrit  Lexicon 
there  is  no  discrimination  between  these  roots ;  and  Bopp  and  his  imme- 
diate followers  may  have  employed  them  unwisely  in  etymology.  Further, 
no  doubt  many  of  Bopp's  speculations  as  to  the  origin  of  suffixes  are' 
pure  speculations,  and  though  perhaps  as  probable  as  any  other,  yet 
essentially  incapable  of  verification.  But  why  does  Prof.  Key  consider  aU 
the  labours  of  the  "  German  School"  to  be  summed  up  in  the  hypotheses 
of  Bopp  ?  Apparently  because  Max  Muller  has  said  that  Bopp's  Com- 
parative Grammar  "  will  form  for  ever  the  safe  and  solid  basis  of  Com- 
parative Philology."  This  may  be  the  slightly  exaggerated  expression  of 
reverence  for  the  Newton  of  linguistic  science — though  it  is  certainly 
true  of  the  grand  principle  of  affinity  of  languages  which  Bopp  was  the 
first  definitely  to  establish.  But  certainly  Prof.  Max  Muller  does  not 
ignore  the  modifications,  extensions  and  corrections  of  Bopp's  theories 
which  have  been  effected  by  the  labours  of  men  like  Benfey,  Curtius, 
Corssen,  Schleicher,  and  hosts  of  other  German  scholars.  And  to  regard 
Bopp  as  the  final  authority  of  the  **  German  School"  on  aU  questions  of 
language  seems  to  me  much  the  same  as  it  would  be>  in  a  review  of  the 
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From  GAN  come  two  nouns  gand  and  gdni,  which  have 
been  kept  in  the  main  very  distinct  in  the  derived  lan- 
guages with  a  perceptible  difiference  of  meaning.  Thus 
from  gand  yjQ  have  *^υνη  and  Gothic  quind,  A.  S.  quend 
and  our  "  quean,"  all  terms  for  a  woman,  and  not  on  the 
whole  respectful  terms :  ^ννή  perhaps  is  an  exception ;  it 
is  certainly  used  for  a  wife  in  Greek,  but  was  probably 
more  homely  and  less  polite  than  ακοιης,  αΧοχρς,  or 
Βάμάρ.  Now  from  gdni  we  get  Sk.  jdni  (at  the  end  of 
compounds)  meaning  a  wife,  Gothic  qitens  a  wife^  A.  S. 
cvin,  also  a  wife,  and  our  "  queen,"  the  wife  of  the  man  of 
men.  I  do  not  know  to  which  the  Norse  kona  should  be 
assigned  ;  kone  in  Norwegian  is  a  wife.  There  is  no  rea- 
son for  any  difference  of  meaning  perceptible  in  the 
original  foims ;  each  probably  meant  simply  one  who  can 
bear  children.  But  words  are  like  living  beings  :  *'  some 
grow  to  honour,  some  to  shame." 

The  antiquity  of  the  names  for  the  parts  of  the  body 
is  not  surprising;  we  have  seen  "heart,"  and  "head," 
already.  So  ganu  is  evidenced  by  Sk.  jdnu,  yovv  and  genu, 
Goth,  kniu,  Germ,  knie,  and  our  "knee." 

In  Sanskrit  go  is  a  "  cow,"  which  by  labialism  has  be- 
come y8oU9,  and  bos,  A.  S.  ko,  and  German  kuh  (from  an 
older  form  chuo).  In  Sanskrit  go  is  also  the  earth:  and 
corresponding  to  this  we  have  yrj  in  Greek  :  the  Gothic 
gavi,  a  province  or  district,  and  the  German  gau,  as  in 
Rheingau,  our  -gay  in  Hilgay,  Gamlingay,  &c.,  cannot  be 
brought  in  with  any  certainty,  because  Grimm's  law  would 
be  twice  violated  without  any  assignable  cause:  these 
words  belong  probably  to  original  ghama,  Greek  χαμα, 
in  χαμαί :  see  under  GH.  Was  the  commonest  term  for 
the  earth,  at  least  in  India  and  Greece,  if  not  universally, 
only  a  metaphor,  the  cow  of  plenty,  as  it  is  actually  ex- 

• 

discoYeries  of  physical  science,  to  disregard  all  later  investigations,  and 
toregard  all  scientific  questions  as  bound  up  with  the  corpuscular  theory 
of  light  because  Newton  believed  it.  A  fuller  reply  to  Prof.  Key  is  given 
by  Prof.  Whitney,  Linguistic  and  Oriental  Studiei,  c:  vii. 
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plained  in  India?  and  such  metaphors  are  sufficiently 
common  there  to  let  us  pass  this  without  surprise :  but  they 
are  foreign  to  the  Greek  genius,  and  do  not  seem  likely  to 
have  been  Indo-European.  If  so,  we  must  assume  that 
the  resemblance  between  go  and  yfj  is  accidental :  which 
perhaps  is  safest.  The  oldest  form  of  yrj  seems  to  have 
been  yfa-\-ya:  by  dropping  both  spirants  ya-a,  i.e.  ya  or 
yrj,  is  left :  if  the  F  be  dropped,  and  y  vocalised,  we 
have  7αία :  if  f  forced  out  the  7  we  get  fala  or  ala :  if  it 
was  vocalised,  and  y  dropped,  we  get  yva  or  yvη^. 

The  presence  of  G  in  an  Indo-European  noun  hhaga  is 
probable  from  the  Gk.  φτ/γό?,  Lat.  fagus,  German  huche, 
our  "  beech,'*  the  Gothic  hoka,  a  *'book,"  and  A.  S.  hoc,  at 
once  a  book  and  the  beech,  the  tree  which  supplied  the 
material.  There  is  no  Sanskrit  equivalent ;  therefore  the 
antiquity  of  the  word  cannot  be  called  certain.  That  the 
word  has  different  meanings — in  Greek  the  "  oak,"  in 
Latin  and  Teutonic  the  "  beech,"  is  well  known.  The  rea- 
son has  been  discussed  by  Prof.  Max  MuUer  in  a  very 
interesting  appendix  to  the  fifth  Lecture  of  his  second 
series.  He  ingeniously  suggests  that  "  the  Teutonic  and 
Italic  Aryans  witnessed  the  transition  of  the  oak  period 
into  the  beech  period,  of  the  bronze  age  into  the  iron  age, 
and  that  while  the  Greeks  retained  pKegos  in  its  original 
sense,  the  Teutonic  and  Italian  colonists  transferred  the 
name  as  an  appellative  to  the  new  forests  that  were 
springing  up  in  their  new  home."  The  great  antiquity 
thus  claimed  for  the  Aryan  settlement  in  Europe  of 
course  seems  at  first  (as  it  seemed  to  Prof.  Max  Muller)  to 
condemn  this  theory :  but  really  we  know  nothing  of  the 
date  of  the  settlement,  and  cannot  therefore  disprove  the 
hypothesis  on  that  ground ^  But  though  it  seems  to  me 
far  from  improbable,  yet  I  think  a  simpler  explanation 
of  the  difference  is  to  be  found  in  the  supposition  that  at 

1  Gr,  Et.  No.  132. 

*  See  on  this  Whitney,  Linguistic  and  Oriental  Studies,  p.  256 :  Fick, 
Einheit,  SO  and  344. 
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the  time  of  the  separation  of  the  peoples  the  common  name 
used  by  them  meant  simply  "the  tree,"  not  necessarily 
the  oak,  as  assumed  by  Prof.  Max  Muller :  and  that  this 
name  was  then  applied  after  the  separation  to  the  dif- 
ferent trees  which  were  either  most  common,  or  most 
useful  to  th^m,  in  their  respective  countries^.  Analogous 
is  the  restriction  of  meaning  of  the  Indo-European  druSy 
our  **tree/'  to  the  oak  in  Greece — though  both  in  the 
Eastern  and  the  North-Westem  families  the  word  always 
kept  its  general  sense.  This  gradual  restriction  of  a 
general  term  to  a  particular  meaning  is  one  of  the  most 
interesting  tendencies  in  language,  modern  as  well  as 
ancient:  examples  are  plentiful  in  English,  e.g.  under- 
taker, artist,  &c.  are  now  restricted  to  one  particular 
calling.  So  in  Greek  we  have  ττσιητης:  and  a  ''maker" 
was  a  poet  in  Old  English  also.  In  Attic  opi/t?  was  almost 
confined  to  the  poultry-yard ;  while  a  " bird"  with  us  sug- 
gests a  partridge.  A  grocer  (0.  E.  grosser)  was  a  man  who 
sold  by  the  gross. 

D. 

(Tndo-Eur.  Z)=Sk.  d,  dh=Gr.  S=Lat.  rf=Goth.  t= 
O.  H.  G.  z,  5^=Lith.  d.) 

One  of  the  most  obvioue  roots  in  which  this  letter 
occurs  is  DA,  "  to  give,"  though  hardly  any  language  but 
the  Latin  has  retained  the  vowel  unmodified.  Thus  the 
Sanskrit  form  is  »Jdd,  it  being  a  principle  of  Sanskrit  pho- 
netics that  no  root  shall  end  in  short  a ;  probably  because 
the  pronunciation  of  this  vowel  was  so  weakened  in  San- 
skrit— it  was  the  neutral  vowel,  like  the  u  in  our  "  sun" 
— that  the  root  would  have  been  too  liable  to  corruption, 

^  The  derivation  of  the  name  from  the  root  bhag  contradicts  no  pho- 
netic laws,  and  is  sufficiently  probable;  but  the  connection  between  a 
tree  and  eating  is  not  sufficiently  close  to  warrant  us  in  assuming  the 
derivation  as  certain:  besides,  the  root  probably  meant  to  divide  before  it 
meant  to  eat ;  which  meaning  it  had  in  Greek  only ;  so  that  we  cannot 
argue  from  this  secondary  meaning:  the  Sanskrit  >JhJmhih  is  anothet 
secondary• 
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if  it  had  ended  with  so  weak  a  sound.  The  Greek  form  is 
hjhoy  the  Latin  tsjda — ^the  ο  in  dd{ti)s,  ddnum,  &c.  may  be 
due  to  vowel-intensification — ^the  Lithuanian  is  hjdu.  The 
Sclavonic  keeps  the  short  a  unchanged :  in  the  Gothic  and 
German  the  root  does  not  appear.  It  has  not  been  fertile, 
in  any  language,  of  derivatives  which  express  anything 
beyond  the  radical  idea. 

A  more  interesting  root  is  Div\  which  originally  no 
doubt  meant  "to  be  bright,"  though  no  verb  with  this 
sense  is  found  in  any  derived  language.  In  Sanskrit 
hjdiv  means  to  play — possibly  a  derived  signification,  or 
perhaps  the  two  roots  were  originally  distinct — but  the 
original  sense  is  retained  in  tsJdyUy  where  the  ν  seems  to 
have  passed  into  the  cognate  vowel,  and  then  i  passed 
into  its  corresponding  semi-vowel,  the  reason  being  pro- 
bably that  V  could  not  easily  be  sounded  before  suffixes 
beginning  with  a  consonant :  whence  e.g.  div-ti  passed  into 
dyuti ;  compare  νττόφαυτις  from  root  φαΐ^.  And  a  San- 
skrit ^/div,  in  the  sense  of  brightness,  is  abundantly  evi- 
denced by  the  numerous  Sanskrit  words  for  "sky"  and 
"  day"  derived  from  it, — div-a,  div-asa,  div-ana,  dina  (per- 
haps shortened  from  divana),  &c.  The  same  meaning 
"day"  is  found  in  the  Latin  dies,  and  compounds  such  as 
nu-dius,  hiduum  {='bi-d{j)U'Uin)  ;  and  the  Lith.  d'eva.  The 
conception  of  God  as  "brightness"  is  universal  among  the 
Indo-European  peoples.  Thus  from  this  root  and  appa- 
rently with  the  same  suffix  come  the  Sk.  Deva^  Greek 
Afc(  F)o9,  Latin  Deus,  Lithuanian  Devas  and  Norse  Tivorr, 
the  Icelandic  T^r  and  A.  S.  Ttw  (whence  TiAvesday  or 
Tuesday).  As  the  word  means  "  God,"  and  that  only,  in 
all  the  languages,  it  seems  more  probable  that  the  concep- 
tion of  Deity  was  primarily  that  of  "  the  bright  one,"  than 
that  the  word  meant  first  "bright,"  then  "the  sky,"  tod 
then,  like  the  Sanskrit  Dyaus  (by  one  of  those  mistaken 
metaphors  which,  as  Prof.  Max  Muller  has  shewn,  lead  to  so 
much  mythology),  passed  finally  to  the  idea  of  God:  indeed 


1  Curt.  (?r.  EU  p.  213. 


8  Above,  p.  47,  note  1* 
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the  distinction  between  the  sky  and  God  is  at  least  as  old  as 
the  old  word  for  the  "  sky  father,"  which  parted  into  the 
Sanskrit  Dyaus-piter  and  the  Latin  Jup-piter.  Lastly, 
Prof.  Curtius  is  probably  right  in  attributing  to  this  root  the 
curious  Homeric  forms  Bearo — "he  seemed"  (Οίί.νΐ.  242) — 
and  Ζοάσσατο  {11.  XIII.  458,  &c.),  just  as  SeeXo?  {II.  X.  466). 
δήλος,  with  the  by-form  Βίαλος  ( =  Si  Ρ-αλο-9),  mentioned 
by  Hesychius,  are  certainly  from  it:  all  alike  have  lost 
the  primary  sense  of  appearing  brightly  or  clearly,  and 
retained  the  general  sense  of  appearing  in  any  way.  The 
affinity  of  the  two  verbs  was  recognised  by  Buttmann  ^ ; 
but  he  refers  them  to  8άω — found  in  BeBaa  and  Barjvat — to 
"teach"  or  "learn,"  which  seems  much  less  satisfactory. 

The  process  here  assumed,  by  which  a  root  with  a 
meaning  originally  special,  has  in  certain  derivatives  lost 
that  narrower  sense  and  retained  a  perfectly  general 
meaning,  is  exceedingly  interesting.  It  has  been  already 
mentioned*:  and  one  of  the  most  interesting  chapters 
in  Curtius*  great  work^  is  that  in  which  he  shews  that 
the  numerous  roots  by  which  the  Greeks  could  denote  the 
general  idea  of  "seeing"  (e.g.  viD,  VOR,  skep,  drak,  luk, 
and  many  others),  meant  all  primarily  to  see  or  look  in 
some  very  special  way ;  and  whilst  one  set  of  derivatives 
from  each  (including  the  simple  verb)  retained  only  the 
colourless  meaning  of  seeing,  others  in  each  case  remained 
faithful  to  their  original  sense.  Thus  IBeiv,  opav,  aKoirelu, 
δρακεϊρ,  XevaaeLv,  to  a  Greek  all  meant  simply  "to  see:" 
and  yet  V  FtS  must  originally  have  expressed  seeing  with 
some  kind  of  recognition,  whence  aJvicI  in  Sanskrit  and 
olSa  in  Greek  and  our  "to  wit"  mean  "to  know:"  ^/fop 
"  to  look  Avith  care  * "  retained  its  old  sense  in  ωρα,  Latin 

*  LexilogiiSt  p.  212. 

ί  Note  to  p.  118,  The  development  of  Egyptian  hieroglyphics  presents 
some  cnrions  parallels  and  on  a  much  more  extensive  scale.  See  Lenor- 
mant,  Essai  sur  la  propagation  de  V Alphabet  PMnicient  p.  16. 

«  Gr.  Et,  Book  i.  §  13. 

4  In  the  Erlaiiterungen  (p.  152,  Eng.  trans.),  Curtius  connects  with 
this  radioal  diyersity  of  meaning  the  actual  employment  of  Qome  of  these 
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vereor,  and  our  "warden"  and  "wary:"  *^σκ€7Γ  "to  look  out 
eagerly"  is  still  vivid  in  σκοττός  :  ^JhpaK  "to  look  bright " 
has  its  full  force  in  Βράκων :  and  a  similar  sense  may  have 
originally  belonged  to  LUK  (whence  a  strengthened  stem 
XevK  gives  us  λεύσσω  and  \€νκό<ζ),  which  gave  the  Latins 
lu(c)men,  lu{c)na,  and  us  our  "light,"  Scotch  "lower" 
but  in  Lithuanian  the  verb  is  to  expect,  "  look  out." 

From  the  root  Div  mentioned  above  came  devar,  on6 
of  the  numerous  terms  denoting  relationship  by  marriage, 
which  can  be  traced  back  to  Indo-European  times.  It 
is  unchanged  in  Sanskrit :  it  is  Βαήρ,  and  leuir  in  Latin^ 
by  a  not  uncommon  change  of  d  to  I:  it  is  Lith.  deverisy 
A.  S.  tdcor  (apparently  lost  in  English),  O.  H.  G.  zeihhur. 
It  has  been  mentioned  that  Jdiv  in  Sanskrit  means  to  play 
— and  hence  devar  might  mean  a  playmate — if  so,  this 
secondary  sense  must  be  also  Indo-European.  The  word 
would  seem  to  have  been  restricted  in  India  to  the 
younger  brothers  of  the  husband ;  which  would  suit  the 
above  etymology:  this  is  curious,  for  it  would  seem  to 
point  to  very  early  marriages  among  the  primitive  people, 
as  well  as  among  the  Hindus :  if  the  bride  were  a  child^ 
the  younger  brothers  of  the  future  husband  might  be 
fairly  called  her  "playmates."  This  peculiar  kind  of 
courtesy,  by  which  all  persons  spoken  of  are  represented 
as  standing  in  some  complimentary  relation  to  the  person 
addressed,  is  altogether  Indian :  but  it  was  not  probable 
that  we  should  find  it  to  be  also  stereotyped  in  words 
which  became  current  throughout  Europe.  Fick^  ex- 
plains the  word  as  derived  from  a  *Jdd,  to  divide,  and  so 
meaning  "partner."  This  is  improbable  as  to  the  form 
and  unsatisfactory  as  to  the  sense. 

It  seems  a  fair  conclusion  from  the  fixity  of  the  less 

forms  in  partienlar  teneee  only;  e.g.  s/fiS  ae  an  aorist,  \/fop  as  a  present, 
where  the  reason  is  clear  enough ;  recognition  is  a  momentary  aet, 
looking  out  warily  is  continuous.  Again  ^φαγ,  ίφα-γον  (Sk.  bhaj)  is  to 
divide,  and  so  to  "  break  bread,"  but  VeS  (εσθίω)  is  to  eat  it.  Wjb  cannot 
trace  the  difference  in  V^Pi  yJ^^K^  oi  in  \lrp^%  >/δραμ» 
i  Einheit,  &c.  p.  270. 
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necessary  terms  connected  with  marriage,  that  the  custom 
had  long  been  firmly  established  in  the  primitive  race\ 
The  extraordinary  number  of  such  terms  in  a  primitive 
people's  language  may  seem  surprising :  it  certainly  can- 
not be  attributed  to  the  necessities  of  a  high  civilisation ; 
and  is  probably  due  to  a  clannisbness  which  regards  all 
within  a  certain  pale  as  important,  all  beyond  as  bar- 
barian ^ 

Curtius  thinks  that  the  diflScult  word  yuvan  (whence 
Sk.  yuvan  and  the  secondary  Lat.  iuvenia  come,  and  with 
which  Gothic  juggs  our  "  young "  are  connected)  is  from 
the  same  root.  The  meeting  of  the  two  semivowels  y  and 
V  in  the  same  root  seems  to  him  fully  to  account  for  dif- 
ferences of  form.  Fick  objects  that  there  is  no  loss  of  d 
before  y  in  Sanskrit ;  which  is  a  weighty  objection :  that 
div  **  to  play "  is  not  Indo-European ;  which  however  is 
not  true  if  the  above  etymology  of  devar  be  accepted : 
lastly,  that  the  sense  does  not  suit ;  that  iuvenis  is  a  man, 
not  one  who  plays :  but  this  transition  is  possible. 

The  fact  that  the  Indo-Europeans  were  not  mere  nomad 
shepherds  but  settled  in  fixed  abodes,  may  be  established 
by  the  appearance  among  so  many  of  the  peoples  of  the 
same  word  for  a  home.  Thus  dama  is  attested  as  the 
original  form  by  the  Sk.  damas,  Gr.  Βόμο^^  Lat.  domuSy 
and  Sclav,  domu :  while  the  Gothic  timrja  a  "builder,"  the 
German  zimmer,  and  our  "  timber,'*  are  all  probably  akin. 
We  cannot  of  course  infer  that  the  houses  of  that  time 
were  built  of  timber :  rather  timber  was,  in  its  primary 
signification,  "building  material."  The  house  possessed 
a  door,  called  dhvar  or  dhvara  (θύρα,  fores — base  fori — , 
Goth,  daura  our  "door"):  which  is  of  some  importance  as 
shewing  that  the  long  covered  and  half  underground 

1  See  Pictet,  Origines  Indo-Europiennes,  11.  381 — 375. 

»  Prof.  Cowell  tells  me  that  the  ridiculous  poverty  of  our  vocabularj' 
In  this  respect  calls  forth  the  contempt  of  the  modem  Hindu;  thus  with 
us  the  same  term  **  sister-in-law"  is  applied  to  a  husband's  sister,  or  a 
wife's  sister,  or  a  brother's  wife,  and  is  even  extended  to  a  husband's 
brother's  wife,  or  a  wife's  brother's  wife. 
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entrance  to  the  hut — common  to  the  Northern  Asiatic 
tribes — was  no  longer  used  by  the  Indo-Europeans. 

B. 

Original  Β  ought,  on  .the  analogy  of  the  other  soft  con- 
sonants, to  be  represented  by  Sk.  6,  hh,  Gr.  β,  Lat.  b,  Goth. 
p,  O.  H.  G./,  aijd  Lith.  b.  But  it  is  very  remarkable  that 
there  are  hardly  any  instances  where  a  word  can  be  traced 
in  the  required  forms  through  even  a  few  of  these  lan- 
guages. There  seems  to  be  absolutely  no  instance  where 
the  Gothic  ρ  occurs  so  as  to  correspond  to  a  Greek  and 
Latin  b :  almost  every  word  that  begins  with  ρ  is  borrowed 
from  the  Greek,  and  therefore  corresponds  to  Greek  ττ. 
Paida  (a  coat),  the  Greek  βαίτη,  may  be  an  exception : 
the  double  change  speaks  rather  for  it :  so  that  the  origi- 
nal form  would  be  baita:  but  we  have  no  help  from  other 
languages.  From  this  Grassmann  concludes^  that  b  (at 
all  events  as  an  initial  sound)  was  not  in  use  before  the 
separation  of  languages  (an  exception  being  made  in  the 
case  of  some  obviously  onomatopoetic  words,  as  Gr.  β\η^ 
χω,  Lat.  baloy  Germ,  bloke,  Sclav,  bleja,  our  "  bleat "),  and 
that  consequently  the  words  found  in  those  languages  with 
initial  b  must  have  corrupted  it  from  some  other  sound. 
This  can  be  shewn  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  in  a  great 
number  of  cases,  which  will  come  under  our  consideration 
when  I  describe  the  phonetic  laws  of  those  languages  at 
length.  Thus  (to  take  one  or  two  examples)  βαρύς  was 
once  7Fapu-9,  Lat.  gravis :  βορά  was  yfopa,  Lat.  {g)uorare: 
in  βούΚομαι,  βεΧτίων,  and  others,  the  y8  is  a  dialectical 
hardening,  difficult  to  account  for,  of  v,  while  the  same 
hardening  in  βρίζα,  βρέχω,  &c.  was  caused  by  the  follow- 
ing r :  in  βροτός  and  others  the  β  is  parasitic  and  sprang 
up  between  μ  and  ρ  (μροτός),  the  first  of  which  it  after- 
wards displaced :  lastly,  initial  b  is  sometimes  a  corruption- 
of  bh,  as  in  βρέμω,  and  the  Lat.  balaena,  where  the  Greek 

1  Zeitschrift,  xn,  122, 
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exhibits  φάλαινα.  There  may  be  one  or  two  exceptions : 
thus  we  have  buk  in  Sanskrit  to  express  the  noise  made 
by  a  lion  or  a  dog :  we  have  the  βύκται  άνεμοι  of  Homer^ ; 
bucca  the  inner  cheek,  βυκάνη  better  known  as  bucina. 
Fick*  compares  the  German  pfauchen,  and  a  Piatt  Deutsch 
pochen  or  puchen,  to  make  a  noise,  on  the  authority  of 
Pauli :  these  instances  would  seem  to  point  out  a  true  root 
BUK,  which  was  no  doubt  originally  onomatopoetic,  and 
that  at  a  late  time,  but  which  yet  ceased  to  be  used  as  a 
conscious  imitation  of  a  particular  sound,  and  therefore  is 
as  real  a  root  (in  the  common  sense)  as  any  of  which  we 
have  been  speaking.  Another  root  bargh  to  "pluck," 
may  be  implied  by  βραγυ<ζ,  breuis,  Sclav,  bruzu  (= quick), 
and  our  own  ΛVord  combined  with  German  pfluchen^.  This 
indeed  is  singularly  slight  evidence  for  the  existence  of  b 
in  the  original  language.  But  Schleicher's  pleas  for  it 
have  weight*,  that  it  is  assumed  by  the  aspirate  bh,  which 
is  later,  and  yet  certainly  Indo-European :  and  the  impro- 
bability of  its  not  belonging  to  the  original  speech,  while 
it  is  yet  found  in  all  the  derived  speeches. 

From  the  hard  and  soft  unaspirated  momentary  sounds 
or  "  checks,"  we  pass  to  the  aspirates.  Here  we  find  the 
assumed  aspirates  of  the  original  speech  are  not  repre- 
sented in  the  derived  languages  with  nearly  so  much 
regularity  as  we  have  hitherto  found.  The  reason  is  to 
be  found  in  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  sounds  ^  Before 
however  considering  their  representation,  one  or  two 
points  connected  with  them  must  be  briefly  discussed. 
Since  the  weak  aspirates  are  found  in  so  few  of  the  de- 
rived languages — in  no  one   European  member  of  the 

1  Od,  X.  20.  2  p.  132. 

8  Ih. 

4  Compare  the  following  statement  from  Cleasby*s  Icelandic  Diet,  i. 
49 :  "  jB  represents  ρ  in  Scandinavian  roots,  for  probably  all  words  and 
syUables  beginning  with  ρ  are  of  foreign  extraction ;  and  the  same  is 
probably  tide  case  in  German  and  English  and  all  the  branches  of  the 
Teutonic  (GHmm^  iii.  414) :  whereas  in  Greek  and  Latin  ρ  is  the  chief 
letter,  containing  about  a  seventh  of  the  vocabulary,  while  h  contains 
from  one-seventieth  to  one-ninetieth  only." 

^  As  described  at  p.  65. 
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Did  the 
original 
language 
possess 
Imrd  as 
well  as  soft 
aspirates  ? 


family ;  and  since  the  hard  aspirates  are  found  in  Greek, 
are  we  justified  in  assuming  that  gh,  dh,  bh,  are  the 
original  forms  of  the  aspirates,  and  not  kh,  th,  ph  ?  This 
latter  view  is  actually  adopted  by  some  philologists  in 
order  to  avoid  the  obvious  diflBculty  of  deriviug  stronger 
from  weaker  aspirates :  and  this  is  by  far  the  weightiest  in 
the  list  of  the  arguments  in  its  favour  which  are  stated  by 
Prof.  Kuhn^,  and  are  answered  seriatim  by  Prof.  CuΓtius^ 
But  this  difficulty  is  at  least  in  great  part  removed  by 
regarding  the  aspirates  as  developable  into  compound 
sounds,  which  act  upon  each  other  like  all  other  combi- 
nations. This  action  will  be  seen  when  we  treat  of  the 
Greek  aspirates.  If  the  final  breath  of  the  soft  aspi- 
rates could  pass  into  the  closely  connected  spiritus  asper, 
the  change  from  gh  to  kh  is  simply  an  assimilation  of 
the  g  by  the  h,  just  as  g  is  assimilated  by  the  t  in  actus 
{s/ag). 

But  may  not  both  classes  of  aspirates  have  existed  in 
Indo-European  times,  as  both  are  found  in  the  Sanskrit  ? 
Yet  this  theory  will  not  entirely  solve  the  problem,  for 
the  hard  aspirates  in  Greek  correspond  generally  to  the 
soft  aspirates  in  Sanskrit,  and  these  soft  aspirates  are 
not  likely  to  have  been  weakened  forms  peculiar  to 
Sanskrit ;  still  the  change  becomes  at  least  less  violent  and 
extensive.  This  view  has  been  very  powerfully  supported 
by  Prof  Grassmann'.  He  points  out  that  the  soft  aspi- 
rates of  the  Sanskrit  are  found  in  Keltic,  Gothic,  Lithu- 
anian, and  Sclavonic,  as  soft  unaspirated  letters :  also  in 
the  same  languages  the  hard  aspirates  of  the  Sanskrit 
appear  as  hard  unaspirated  sounds  (except  in  Gothic 
where  they  are  sometimes  treated  as  the  Sanskrit  hards), 
but  at  all  events  they  never  appear  as  soft  sounds.  Each 
aspirated  sound  would  seem  to  have  simply  lost  its  breath, 
but  never  passed  from  hard  to  soft,  or  vice  versa.     This 


3  In  his  review  of  Schleicher's  Compendiunif  Zeitschrift,  x.  302. 

»  Or,  Et,  891. 

>  Zeitsch.  XII.  82,  &0, 
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dijBference,  he  argues,  speaks  for  a  diflferent  origin  of  the 
two  classes.  Similarly  in  Latin  the  soft  aspirates  of  the 
Sanskrit  appear  as  soft  letters,  or  as  A  or*  /,  though  /  is 
indeed  generally  a  hard  breath.  Yet  in  Latin  he  believes 
it  to  have  had.  a  weaker  sound  originally,  from  its  frequent 
interchange  with  b  (aj&fui,  but  ama-bam,  rufits,  and  ruber), 
and  from  its  being  represented  by  the  symbol  of  the  Greek 
Digamma.  In  any  case  this  /  is  found  only  at  the  begin- 
ning of  words :  and  as  a  general  rule  the  Latin  represents 
the  soft  aspirate  by  a  soft  unaspirated  letter.  In  Greek 
these  soft  aspirates  appear  regularly,  as  χ,  Θ,  φ:  but  in 
any  case  where  the  aspiration  is  lost  (e.g.  μ&γα,  Sanskrit 
maJiat  for  maghat)  the  representant  is  always  a  soft,  never 
a  hard  letter — (thus  pointing  incidentally  to  the  fact  that 
the  Greek  aspirate  even  after  the  separation  was  at  first  a 
soft  sound,  though  afterwards  hardened) — ^while  the  ex- 
change which  we  find  in  Greek  between  the  hard  aspirated 
and  unaspirated  letter,  is  mostly  confined  to  the  cases 
where  the  aspirate  corresponds  to  the  hard  aspirate  of 
Sanskrit:  e.g.  in  Sanskrit  we  have  the  root  sphar,  to  jerk, 
or  vibrate \  cognate  to  which  is  the  Greek  σφαίρα  and  also 
στταίρω,  where  there  is  no  aspirate :  and  there  is  a  con- 
siderable number  of  cases  where  the  Greek  and  Sanskrit 
hard  aspirate  are  found  in  correspondence,  e.g.  οΐσθα 
^vet-tha.  From  all  this  he  concludes  that  the  hard  aspi- 
rates of  the  Sanskrit  existed  in  the  common  speech,  before 
the  separation  of  Greek  and  Sanskrit.  Did  they  exist 
still  earlier  ?  No  information  can  be  got  from  Keltic, 
Lithuanian,  or  Sclavonian,  for  in  them  the  hard  letters 
correspond  to  Sanskrit  hard  aspirated  and  unaspirated 
letters.  But  in  the  Gothic  he  seems  to  see  a  distinction 
between  the  Sanskrit  hard  and  soft  aspirates :  namely,  that 
Sanskrit  th,  dh,  ;i=Goth.  t,  d,  th  respectively:  thus  the 
Sanskrit  termination  of  the  2  sing,  perfect,  -tha  (Greek 
θα),  is  in  Goth,  -t:  the  Sanskrit  participle  termination 

^  See  p.  114.    This  question  of  cotiree  does  not  affect  tlie  relations 
there  given. 
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-tas=Gothio  -ths :  while  in  the  cases — which  are  many — 
where  this  correspondence  does  not  hold,  and  where  th 
is  found  both  in  Sanskrit  and  Gothic,  he  holds  the  th  to 
be  a  later  development  of  the  Sanskrit:  which  is  in- 
deed the  principle  which  other  scholars  apply  to  explain 
the  whole  class  of  Sanskrit  hard  aspirates.  On  this 
evidence  then  from  the  Gothic  he  considers  the  hard 
aspirates  to  date  back  to  the  times  before  the  first  se- 
paration of  languages. 

How  then  is  the  confusion  in  Greek  of  the  two  ori- 
ginally distinct  classes  of  aspirates,  which  the  Hindus 
retained  distinct,  to  be  explained?  Prof.  Grassman^  con- 
siders this  phenomenon  to  be  in  accordance  with  tbe 
genius  of  the  Greek  language,  which  develops  the  vowel- 
system,  but  allows  the  consonants  to  decay^  Conse- 
quently the  aspirates  had  a  tendency  to  become  all  hard  or 
all  soft.  After  σ  they  were  obliged  to  remain  hard :  in 
analogy  with  this,  the  soft  aspirates  at  the  beginning  of 
words  first  became  hard,  whilst  those  within  words  re- 
mained much  longer  soft,  but  finally  hardened  also. 

In  all  this  there  seems  to  me  nothing  impossible.  The 
evidence  indeed  supplied  by  the  Gothic  is  insufficient  to 
carry  baok  the  hard  aspirates  to  the  times  before  the 
separation  of  the  North- Western  family  of  nations.  But 
at  least  a  strong  prima  facie  case  has  been  made  out  for 
their  occurrence  before  the  parting  of  the  South- Western 
peoples.  The  question  which  is  left  to  be  decided  is  this : 
is  the  number  of  words  containing  a  hard  aspirate  and 
common  to  the  Greek  and  the  Sanskrit — e.g.  κόγχη  =^ 
fankha — sufficiently  great  to  force  us  to  believe  that  they 
must  have  belonged  to  the  common  language  before  the 
division,  and  not  developed  in  the  diiBferent  languages, 
after  the  division,  from  causes  which  acted  equally  on 


1  Zeitschrift,  p.  99. 

3  This  decay  indeed,  at  least  of  radical  consonants,  is  moi^  apparent 

than  real.    They  are  corrupted  undoubtedly, 

larity  and  are  generally  recoverable  in  some 
account  of  Greek  consonantal  change. 


juneonaniB,  is  zuore  apparent 
r,  but  with  con8J.derable  regn- 
I  of  the  deriyalivesi'  See'^thp 
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each  ?  In  the  example  given  above  there  is  no  appearance 
of  any  such  cause,  and  the  diflSculty  of  believing  that  the 
Greeks  and  Hindus  separately  aspirated  the  k  is  greater 
in  this  particular  case  than  that  of  supposing  that  it  was 
aspirated  by  their  common  ancestors.  But  in  a  large 
number  of  cases  we  may  trace  a  cause  which  might  easily 
affect  both  peoples,  though  not  necessarily  to  the  same 
degree:  most  important  of  these  is  an  β  preceding  the 
hard  letter ;  which  we  know  produced  numerous  aspirates 
in  Sanskrit  after  the  separation,  and  which  may  therefore 
well  have  exerted  something  of  the  same  power  in  Greece. 
This  would  account  for  coincidences  like  that  between 
Sanskrit  aphal  and  σφάλλω:  perhaps  even  for  the  θ  in 
οΐσ-θα:  and  other  less  obvioi^s  phonetic  influences  may 
well  have  acted  in  other  places. 

Prof.  Curtius  rejects  Grassmann's  hjrpothesis,  though 
doubtfully,  on  the  ground  that  such  questions  must  be 
decided,  not  by  comparison  of  a  few  isolated  words  in 
different  languages,  but  by  examining  the  consonantal 
systems  of  the  languages  as  a  whole :  from  which  he  sees 
that  corresponding  to  the  Greek  hard  aspirates  there 
appear,  as  a  rule,  soft  letters  in  all  the  other  families:  and 
he  concludes  that  it  is  much  more  probable  that  the 
Greek  aspirates  should  be  isolated  examples  of  strengthen- 
ing soft  original  sounds,  than  that  all  the  other  languages 
should  have  weakened  the  original  hard  aspirates  so  com- 
pletely as  to  leave  no  trace  behind  of  intermediate  k,  t,  p, 
through  which  in  some  cases  at  least  they  must  have 
passed  \ 

I  shall  now  give  the  representatives  of  these  sounds, 
which  all  are  agreed  in  attributing  to  the  early  alphabet — 
the  soft  aspirates.  In  order  that  the  substitution  may 
be  intelligible,  I  may  be  allowed  to  repeat  that  it  is  the 
separation  of  the  breath  from  the  momentary  sound  which 
operated  in  different  ways  upon  the  aspirates  in'  Europe, 
Sometimes  they  became  fricative  letters — ft,  th,  z^f,  &c. — 
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in  consequence  of  the  breath  being  strengthened :  some- 
times the  breath  was  lost  and  the  unaspirated  consonant 
was  left.  Their  history  in  Greece  has  been  already  alluded 
to,  but  will  be  more  fully  described  in  its  place ;  it  was 
different  from  that  of  any  other  European  language. 
But  everywhere  in  Europe,  I  believe,  the  sound  developed 
itself  into  a  real  compownd :  and  as  such  became  stronger 
than  the  corresponding  unaspirated  letter:  g'h  became 
g  +  h.  In  India,  on  the  other  hand,  and  we  believe  in  the 
original  language,  we  have  the  true  aspirate,  g'h ;  which  is 
weaker  than  the  unaspirated  letter,  because  based  on  a 
less  complete  contact. 

GH. 

(Indo-Eur.  OH  =  Sk.  gh,  h==QT.x  =  Lat.  h  (initial),  g 
(medial)  =  Goth,  ^r  =  O.  H.  G.  ^r,  fc  =  Lith.  g,  I.) 

There  has  been  little  change  of  meaning,  though  much 
apparent  change  of  form,  in  the  derivatives  of  VAGH  to 
"  carry."  It  is  the  Sanskrit  *^vah  (where  as  constantly  in 
Sanskrit  the  h  seems  to  have  driven  the  medial  out  of  the 
field),  the  Greek  */Ϊ€χ  (distinct  from  ^/σβχ^  whence  ίσχρν), 
Lat.  Ajveh  (where  the  h  must  still  have  had  some  gut- 
tural sound,  or  it  would  not  have  assimilated  itself  to 
a  subsequent  hard,  as  in  uec-tum,  &c.,  and  therefore 
diflfered  from  the  A  which  the  Eomans  took  from  Cumae 
with  the  Greek  alphabet,  where  it  was  a  weakening  from 
spirants,  not  aspirates),  Goth,  fs/vag,  Lith.  ^Jvez.  A  car- 
riage is  vah-ana-m,  ογρ-^^  uehi-culvrm,  vez-ima-s  (each  of 
the  four  languages  forming  the  noun  by  its  own  peculiar 
suiSSx),  the  German  wagen  and  our  "waggon"  and  "wain :" 
and  uia  {^^veh-ya),  Goth  vigSy  denotes  a  "way"  in  two  of 
the  languages:  δχλο9  and  vah-a-ti,  a  Sanskrit  word  for 
a  river,  have  no  parallels  in. the  other  languages*. 

The  Greek  base  χάμα,  shewn  in  many  cases  which  in 
consequence  of  the  loss  of  the  nominative  are  called 

1  Gr.  Et  No.  169. 
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adverbs,  e.g.  χαμαί,  γαμόθβν  and  γαμάθβν,  γαμαζβ,  &c., 
the  Lat.  humus,  the  Lith.  zSme  land,  with  Zend  zem,  shew 
an  original  gham  or  ghama,  meaning  earth.  From  this 
comes  apparently  ghaman,  an  inhabitant  of  the  earth.  It 
is  the  source  of  homo(n)y  of  LitL  zmu,  oi  Gothic  and  A.  S. 
gvma,  Norse  gumi;  whence  German  brautigam,  Norwe- 
gian brvdgom,  our  bride" groom \"  The  r  is  curious:  it  is 
probably  due  to  that  in  preceding  syllable,  which  was 
itself  fluctuating :  when  "bird"  passed  into  "bride,"  the 
r  may  have  arisen  after  the  g,  either  by  assimilation,  or 
as  a  sort  of  compensation  to  the  latter  part  of  the  com- 
pound for  the  removal  of  the  r  sound  to  the  beginning. 
The  possibmty  of  this  would  be  increased  by  the  loss  of 
the  simple  word  in  ordinary  use :  then  the  phonetic  pro- 
cess would  be  helped  on  by  the  striving  for  clearness  of 
meaning,  shewing  itself  in  finding  a  derivation  for  a  word 
which  clearly  demanded  one. 

The  colour  "  green "  is  denoted  by  words  so  obviously 
identical  in  the  derived  languages  that  we  must  refer 
them  to  a  common  origin,  a  root  GHAR ;  which  however  is 
probably  distinct  from  the  root  of  the  same  form  express- 
ing "desire"  or  "pleasure"  which  occurs  in  the  Greek 
Xaipetv,  Latin  gratus,  German  gierig,  and  our  "  greedy'.*' 
Thus  grass  is  χλόη,  and  zole  in  Lithuanian:  and  vegetables 
are  holera  in  Latin  and  zel-ije  in  Sclavonic,  English  "  cole- 
wort"  and  "sea-kail:"  and  " grass-colour "  is  in  Sanskrit 
hari,  Greek  'χλωρός,  Latin  hel-uos,  0.  H.  G.  grdni,  our 
"  green  V  Giluos,  though  agreeing  in  meaning,  seems  to 
belong  to  another  root :  whence  also  our  "  yellow ; "  the 
two  colours  easily  pass  one  into  the  other.  This  same 
root  GHAB,  according  to  Curtius*,  gives  tis  χρυσός  (for 


1  Fick,  359 ;  Gr.  Et,  No.  180. 

3  Prof.  Max  Muller  assigns  to  this  root  the  original  meaning  of  "  fat- 
ness" (LecU  II.  381),  Prof.  Sonne  ** light;"  and  no  doubt  pleasure  is  a 
secondary  idea  derived  from  one  of  these  or  some  other  similar  notion. 
The  derivation  of  the  Indian  <*Harits"  and  the  Greek  XdpiTet  from  this 
root  (Id,  II.  369)  seems  to  me  very  probable. 

»  Or.  Et.  No.  197.  *  No.  185• 
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XpvT-yO'S,  original  ghart-yd).  Gold  therefore  was  yellow 
to  the  Indo-European  eye,  not  red  as  in  our  old  ballads. 
The  same  word  had  a  worse  fate  in  Latin  where  it 
became  the  yellow  dirt,  i.e.  {fCjlut-wm.  It  is  the  Gothic 
guUha,  and  our  "gold."  Fick^  would  also  connect  with 
this  base  the  word  rutilus:  this  would  agree  with  the 
application  of  the  word  to  yellow  flaxen  hair;  ηώβν,  I 
think,  is  not  so  used  :  and  it  avoids  the  difficulty  of  three 
different  letters  being  found  in  derivatives  of  the  same 
hsuse,  ruber,  mfus,  and  rutilus:  Corssen  however  explains 
the  last  as  being  rud-tilus^,  and  derives  them  all  from 

BUDH. 

Our  ancestors  would  seem  to  have  been  troubled  by 
snakes :  they  had  formed  from  the  root  AGH  (  =  to  choke) 
the  noun  aghi  to  denote  the  reptile'.  This  appears  in 
Sanskrit  as  ahi,  in  Greek  as  βχ^-ς,  Latin  angui-s  (where 
the  radical  AGH  has,  as  always  in  Latin,  been  strengthened 
by  the  nasal ;  compare  angor,  angustus,  anxitis,  &c.),  and 
Lith.  angi-s.  The  0.  H.  G.  unc,  an  adder,  does  not 
shew  the  same  suffix ;  βχι-δρα  has  sunk  to  the  latter  sig- 
nificiation :  and  έγχελυ?  an  "  eel "  apparently  reminded 
the  Greeks  of  the  original  snake,  but,  as  we  know  from 
Aristophanes,  carried  also  with  it  more  pleasant  associa- 
tions. The  same  root  gives  αγχω,  and  ατ/χόνη,  and  the 
adverbs  ay^c  and  ά^χοΰ:  all  these  have  the  primary 
sensuous  meaning :  but  αχός  is  abstract,  and  so  are  the 
secondaries  αχ-θ-ος  and  αχ-θ-ο-μαί.  The  Anglo-Saxon 
recalls  the  Greek  in  ange,  vexation,  and  it  has  the  curious 
prefix  ang,  meaning  difficult,  in  compounds.  One  is  ang- 
naigl,  a  sore  under  the  nail,  in  old  English  agnail,  and 
now  commonly  (by  mistaken  etymology)  "hangnail." 
Egeo  and  ind-igeo  are  probably  also  connected. 

DH. 

(Indo-Eur.  DH=SL•  dh  =  Gr.  i  =  Lat.  /  (initial),  d 
(medial)  =  Goth,  d  =  0.  H.  G.  t=  Lith.  d.) 


J 
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This  letter  is  found  in  many  rather  curious  and  inter- 
esting roots.  One  of  these  is  DHA,  to  ** milk" — to  be  dis- 
tinguished frotn  the  same  combination  of  sound  which 
means  to  "  place,"  and  becomes  in  Greek  the  important 
root  06. .  Of  course  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  idea  to 
"  milk  "  may  have  been  expressed  simply  by  saying  **  to 
place  to  the  breast : "  but  this  is  quite  uncertain ;  the  two 
ideas  may  have  been  originally  represented  by  very  dif- 
ferent combinations  of  sound  which  at  a  time  beyond  the 
reach  of  our  investigation,  and  by  the  operation  of  laws 
which  we  cannot  discover,  became  identical.  At  all  events 
for  etymological  purposes  they  are  practically  distinct 
roots :  the  derivatives  of  the  one  must  be  kept  distinct 
from  the  derivatives  of  the  other.  DHA  (to  milk)  is  always 
found  in  Greek  with  the  vowel  long,  agreeing  in  the 
main  with  Sanskrit  in  this  respect.  Thus  it  occurs  in  the 
rare  verb  θηα-θαι^,  and  in  the  same  neuter  sense  as  it  has 
in  Sanskrit :  but  in  one  of  the  Homeric  Hymns*  it  has  the 
active  sense  which  I  imagine  to  have  originally  belonged 
to  the  root — ovS*  ap  ^ΑττόΧΚωνα  γρυσάορα  θησατο  μητηρ. 
The  nouns  formed  in  Greek  from  the  root  are  numerous, 
as  θηΧη,  θηλν^,  τι-θήνη,  &c.,  and  probably  also  the  proper 
name  Ύη'θν<;,  In  Latin  it  is  not  quite  certain  whether 
filiits  should  be  attributed  to  this  root,  or  to  BHU  (Latin 
i/fu)  to  "  be,"  because  the  Latin  confusedly  represents  both 
the  dental  and  labial  aspirate  at  the  beginning  of  a  word 
by  /:  the  former  view  is  taken  by  Curtius^  the  latter  by 
Corssen*:  and  there  is  the  same  uncertainty  about /emma. 
In  English  ''female"  is  a  corruption  of  femel,  from  old 
French  femelle,  the  diminutive  of  femina.  But  the  root 
has  certainly  its  Latin  representative  in  felo=^  to  suck. 
In  Gothic  we  find  daddjan  "  to  give  milk"  in  Mark  xiii. 
17  :  and  tdu  with  the  same  sense  in  0.  H.  G.  Curiously 
Sanskrit  seems  to  be  the  only  language  which  has  applied 


1  E.g.  Od.iT.  89. 
»  Or.  Et.  NOh  807^ 


«  To  Apollo,  123,  . 
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this  root  to  denote  a  cow — dhenu — obvious  as  the  appli- 
cation might  seem. 

The  simple  root  DHA,  to  place,  is  found  in  Sk.  hjdhdf 
and  Greek  θ€-ΐναι,  also  in  con-do,  ab-do,  &c.  The  secondary 
sense,  of  being  engaged  about  a  thing,  is  seen  in  the  Ten- 
tonic  family,  A.  S.  don,  our  "  do,"  and  German  thun  (for 
O.  H.  G.  tvr-an).  Yet  the  primary  sense  may  still  be  seen 
in  old  English,  e.g.  in  the  phrase  to  "do-on"  clothes,  or  to 
"don"  them;  and  the  opposite,  to  "doflf"  them\ 

A  rather  obscure  Greek  root  θα  and  its  secondary  j^Oaf, 
meaning  to  stare,  or  wonder  at,  is  liable  to  be  confused 
with  the  last  in  consequence  of  the  loss  of  the  final  v. 
It  does  not  seem  to  occur  in  any  other  language  except  in 
the  Sclavonic  branch*,  nor  is  the  verb  found  in  Ionic 
Greek,  except  perhaps  in  Od.  xviii.  191 — άμβροτα  Βωρα 
BiSov  ίνα  μι,ν  θησαίατ  ^Αχαιοί — where  Bekker's  emendation 
θβσσαίατο  (quoted  by  Curtius,  I,  c.)  seems  probable.  But 
in  Doric  Greek  the  verb  occurs  frequently:  θάσθε  τάς 
άττι,στία^  says  the  Megarian  (Ar.  AcL•  770),  and  in  Theo- 
kritus  the  word  is  used  for  going  to  some  sight  or  show", 
and  θασαι  means  simply  "  look*"  by  the  process  of  weak- 
ening mentioned  above,  by  which  a  general  idea  is  sub- 
stituted for  one  more  vivid  and  more  restricted— a  process 
found,  I  think,  more  among  the  less  quick-witted  Dorians 
than  among  the  other  Greeks :  thus  in  Theokritus  Ipweiv 
(Indo-Eur.  sarp,  to  creep)  means  simply  to  go*^ ;  however 
in  Ionic  and  Attic  too  the  primary  sense  is  not  infrequently 
lost.  The  nouns  however  derived  from  this  root  are  not 
restricted  to  Doric,  as  θανμα  (for  θα?-μα)  Θέα  (for  θβψ-α) : 
θαύμα  indeed  is  sometimes  derived  from  the  following  root 
DHU:  the  derivations  are  equally  possible  phonetically: 
but  "staring"   seems  to  denote  wonder  more  naturally 

^  There  ie  a  curious  parallelism  here  with  the  Latin :  not  only  is 
ah-do,  "  I  do  af  "  or  "  off,"  but  ah-did-i  is  **  I  off-did."  Our  "  did"  is  a 
genuine  example  of  a  reduplicated  perfect :  it  was  dide  (dissyllabic)  in 
A.  S.    See  Max  MuUer,  Lectures,  i.  p.  233  (2nd  edit.). 

»  Gr.  Et.  No.  308.  »  ii.  72,  xv.  23. 

*  1. 149.  ?  VII.  2,  XY.  26>  <fcc. 
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than  "rapid  motion"  does.  Fick^  would  refer  dka  to  a 
root  DHI,  to  think;  we  have  Jdhyai  in  this  sense  in 
Sanskrit*,  and  dhi,  a  noun  expressing  mind.  I  think  this 
much  less  probable,  θάμβος  and  τέθηττα  have  been  already 
referred  to  this  family'. 

The  derivatives  of  the  root  DHU  to  "  shake"  or  "  move 
quickly"  retain  the  original  meaning  with  curiously  dif- 
ferent results.  In  Sanskrit  from  the  lengthened  form  A/dhu 
we  have  dhuma  =  smoke,  and  dhuli  "  dust."  In  Greek 
ί\/θυ  gives  us  θύειν,  in  Homer  of  rushing  winds  and  streams 
— ^the  άνεμος  συν  ΧαιΚαττί  θύων,  or  Skamandros  οΐδματί 
θύων ;  but  the  same  verb  was  at  the  same  time  used  for 
burning — apparently  the  connecting  link  is  the  flaming, 
or  the  quivering  of  the  air  about  fire — and  in  post- 
Homeric  times  ^i;€ti/  is  regularly  used  of  "  sacrificing."  But 
the  noun  θυμός  seems  from  the  earliest  traceable  times  to 
have  been  confined  to  the  movement  of  the  soul ;  whilst 
θύ€\\α  remained  fixed  to  the  earliest  sense*,  and  θύος  was 
attached  to  the  derived  idea  of  sacrifice.  In  Latin  fumits, 
O.  H.  G.  toum,  Sclav,  dymu  and  our  "dust"  (originally 
diinst),  is  still  retained  for  the  primary  sensuous  idea  of 
agitation.  But  the  Sclavonic  has  followed  in  the  wake  of 
the  Greek  by  expressing  the  soul  by  dusa ;  and  the 
Lithuanian  duma  denotes  both  thought  and  soul^ 

Perhaps  no  Indo-European  noun  has  preserved  its  form 
so  perfectly  during,  all  its  wanderings  as  madhu.  It  is  the 
Sanskrit  madhu,  first  meaning  honey,  then  "  a  spirituous 
liquor  extracted  from  the  blossoms  of  the  Bassia  latifolia," 
according  to  Prof.  Benfey's  Sanskrit  dictionary :  in  Greek 
it  is  μέθυ,  with  no  meaning  but  wine.      The  0.  H.  G.  is 

1  p.  102.  8  See,  however,  p.  116. 

»  See  p.  101. 

^  Mr  Paley  (note  to  IL  xii.  253)  connects  θύέΧΚα  and  θύειν  in  the 
sense  of  motion  with  eetu  to  run  and  θοόί,  and  derives  them  aU  from  ^6 ρ. 
Bat  sorely  this  is  impossible.  From  Oef  we  can  get  only  θ€^ω  or  θέω, 
not  θύω.  What  analogy  is  there  for  snoh  a  formation  ?  It  is  of  coarse 
possible  that  there  may  have  been  two  distinct  roots,  one  '*  to  rush"  and 
one  "to  burn."  But  the  ultimate  Greek  form  of  each  must  have  been 
y/θυ. 

<^  Gr.  Et.  No.  320.    Max  Mtiller,  ix.  210. 
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metu,  and  the  Anglo-Saxon  medo — our  "mead."  The 
Sclav,  medu  and  Lith.  Tnidus  seem  not  to  have  passed 
beyond  the  signification  of  honey\  The  Gaelic  mil  also 
is  honey  only,  and  mil-dheoch  (honey-drink)  is  required 
to  denote  mead:  compare  also  Welsh  Tneddyglyn,  better 
known  as  metheglin.  Prof.  Curtius  takes  the  primary 
meaning  to  have  been-^a  sweet  drink.  It  seems  to  me 
more  likely  that  the  primary  meaning  was  honey,  and 
that  the  North- Western  peoples  parted  from  the  common 
stock  before  the  word  had  got  any  other  meaning;  the 
invention  of  mead  being  thus  left  to  our  Teutonic  fore- 
fathers' unaided  ingenuity.  The  word  reached  its  next 
stage  of  a  sweet,  and  then  intoxicating  drink,  before  the 
separation  of  the  Aryan  and  South  European  peoples :  and 
never  passed  beyond  this  stage  in  India,  a  country  where 
the  palm  supplies  most  of  the  spirituous  liquor  consumed 
and  where  grapes  are  grown  only  as  a  garden  fruit*.  But 
in  Greece,  a  vine-growing  country,  the  signification 
"wine"  once  attained,  had  driven  out  all  others  before 
the  days  of  Homer. 


BH. 

(Indo-Eur.  5S"=Sk.  M  =  Gk.  φ  =  Lat.  /  (initial),  l• 
(medial)  =  Goth.  6  =  O.  H.  G.  6,  jp  =  Lith.  6.) 

Considering  the  fact  above  mentioned  that  Β  is  found 
in  no  certain  Indo-European  root,  it  is  certainly  not  a 
little  surprising  that  BH  is  found  in  some  of  the  most 
common,  such  as  bha  "to  give  light"  (the  lengthened 
forms  of  which  have  been  already  mentioned),  BHU  "to 
be,"  and  bhar  "  to  bear."  The  derivatives  of  bhu  are  too 
well  known  and  have  varied  too  little  from  the  radical  idea 
to  need  much  description.  I  may  mention  however  the 
participle  bhavant,  which  is  found  in  a  restricted  sense — 
a  human  "  being" — in  Sanskrit  and  Greek  :  compare  also 

1  Gr.  Et.  No.  322. 

8  Elphinstone's  India,  Vol,  i.  pp.  10,  14. 
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our  OYm  use  of  the  participle.  In  Sanskrit  it  is  used 
as  a  respectful  periphrasis  for  a  person  spoken  to.  Thus, 
instead  of  saying  "  Do  this,"  the  polite  phrase  is  "  Let  the 
being  (  =  his  excellency)  do  this."  There  is  nothing  how- 
ever of  this  sense  in  the  Greek  φώ(τ)9  i.e.  φαΡ-ατ-?.  The 
derivatives  of  bhar  are  very  different  in  the  different 
languages.  Thus  while  in  Sanskrit  the  primary  idea  of 
"bearing"  has  passed  in  the  main  part  of  the  derivatives 
into  that  of  supporting  and  of  nourishing;  and  while 
in  Gothic  bairan  has  the  secondary  sense  of  "bearing 
children" — compare  the  Scotch  "bairn;" — ^in  Greek  there 
is  no  important  variant  from  the  simplest  sense  of  carrying 
except  φόρο^  meaning  tribute.  In  the  simple  sense  φαρέτρα 
is  a  means  of  carrying  arrows :  and  φβρβτρον  a  means  of 
43arrying  a  dead  man :  the  distinction  is  clearly  phonetic. 
In  Latin,  on  the  contrary,  the  root  has  been  very  prolific : 
beside  ^r-αΛ?  οχιά,  fer-tilis  we  have  probably /ar,  com,  and 
fors,  for-tuna,  &c.  that  which  brings  our  luck  to  us^. 

ARBH  "to  be  active"  appears  in  Sanskrit  as  Jrabh,  which 
has  commonly  the  sense  of  desiring ;  but  its  most  frequent 
compound  sam-d-rabh  signifies  to  undertake.  It  appears 
as  ^α\φ,  i.e.  to  bring  in,  or  yield,  in  the  Homeric  ώνον 
άΧφ€Ϊν  and  in  the  much  discussed  cri/Spe?  άΚφησταί,  pro- 
bably "active,  enterprising  men."  In  Latin  we  have 
Zaftor  and  all  its  derivatives:  in  Gothic  arbaiths  in  the 
same  sense,  the  modem  German  arbeit:  and  the  Sclavo- 
nian  rabu  is  a  *'  servant^"  JEarfo^,  a  difficulty,  is  Anglo- 
Saxon:  and  the  Old  English  an/e}?)?,  difficult,  occurs  in 
the  Ormulum. 

While  we  find  little  agreement  among  the  different 
peoples  in  the  terms  by  which  they  denote  the  sun,  moon, 
and  heaven — a  fact  which  perhaps  may  point  out  to  us 
that  the  Indo-Europeans  lived  in  a  country  where  man 
was  to  a  great  extent  independent  of  the  atmospheric  con- 
ditions, and  not  subdued  by  them, — ^yet  they  all  agree  in 
their  name  for  the  cloud.     The  Sanskrit  nabhas  is  the 


1  ^.JSi,No.411•,  - 
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Greek  νέφος :  the  Latin  nvhes^,  and  nehda,  and  the  Ger- 
man nehdy  are  cognate  formations :  and  the  Sclavonic  neho 
is  the  sky».  This  agreement  is  curious,  and  rather  diffi- 
cult  to  explain. 

The  Indo-European  bhratar,  brother,  is  found  with 
slight  difference  in  all  the  peoples:  the  Greek  φρατηρ 
alone  has  slightly  changed,  or  widened  its  sense :  whereby 
the  use  of  αδελφός  was  rendered  necessary  for  the  simpler 
relationship.  Here  we  see  that  the  suflis  -tar — ^found  in 
the  Greek  -rep  or  -τορ  and  the  Latin  -tor — was  used  before 
the  separation  to  denote  relationship.  It  is  not  very  easy 
to  see  the  connection  between  this  use  of  it  and  the  other 
more  common  one  to  mark  the  agent'.  Whether  there 
were  originally  two  distinct  forms  which  by  phonetic  in- 
fluence were  confused  together ;  or  whether  -tar  first  de- 
noted the  agent,  and  the  diflferent  domestic  relations  were 
first  conceived  of  as  the  performance  of  certain  functions 
(so  that  bhratar  meant  originally  the  bearer  or  supporter,. 
patar  the  protector,  matar  the  producer) — is  impossible 
for  us  to  decide.  One  objection  to  the  latter  view  lies  in 
the  somewhat  artificial  character  of  the  derivations  here 
given ;  the  conceptions  seem  on  the  whole  so  little  obvious 
or  simple.  No  doubt  there  may  have  been  originally  a 
score  of  other  words  besides  patar  by  which  a  father  could 
be  known,  and  patar  may  have  driven  them  all  out  of  the 
field  by  virtue  of  no  superior  merit  as  a  conception,  but 
from  greater  convenience  of  sound,  or  even  some  other 
more  trifling  reasons:  such  an  elimination  only  requires 
time :  and  long  time  must  have  elapsed  between  the  sim- 
ple beginnings  of  primitive  man  upon  the  earth  and  the 
stage  of  development  which  the  Indo-Europeans  had  at- 
tained when  they  first  appear  in  that  dim  Eastern  dawn 
of  what  is  to  us  the  world's  history:  and  therefore  the 
charge  of  artificiality  against  these  derivations  should  go 

1  The  ΰ  here  ie  peculiar,  and  not  qnite  satisiactorily  explained  by 
Goresen,  or  by  Schmidt  [VokaliiTmu,  p.  199). 

f  lb.  No.  402.  ?  See  above,  p.  66. 
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for  no  more  than  it  is  worth.  Yet  I  confess  I  cannot  help 
suspecting  that  these  words,  patar  and  matar,  denoting  as 
they  each  do  one  of  the  simplest  and  earliest  relationships, 
may  possibly  have  been  a  legacy  received  from  a  still  more 
distant  time,  remnants  of  an  utterly  perished  language, 
brought  down  in  some  simpler  form,  and  afterwards 
fashioned  by  our  forefathers,  so  as  to  lose  what  was 
strange  in  their  appearance,  and  be  capable  of  being  re- 
ferred to  a  known  Indo-European  root  and  suffix.  Cer- 
tainly the  first  syllable  of  each  word  seems  marvellously 
like  the  language  of  nature. 

I  have  thus  given  examples  of  the  nine  momentary 
sounds  as  they  occur  in  roots  and  words  presumably  Indo- 
European.  The  continuous  sounds,  which  we  now  proceed 
to  consider,  require  less  strength  and  distinctness  in  arti- 
culation. Hence  they  occur  less  frequently  in  roots  than 
the  strong  explosive  sounds,  which  were  better  fitted  to 
express  with  firmness  and  precision  the  ideas  produced  by 
natural  objects  through  the  senses  upon  the  mind  of  a 
quick  and  vigorous  race.  I  shall  begin  with  the  nasals, 
because  they  have  a  close  and  obvious  connection  with  the 
momentary  sounds :  we  have  seen  that  the  position  of  the 
mouth-organs  for  each  is  the  same  as  that  for  the  cor- 
responding explosive  sound :  but  that,  in  addition,  the 
nasal  apertures  of  the  pharjmx  are  open.  Consequently 
each  language  should  possess  as  many  nasal  sounds  as  it 
has  distinct  classes  of  consonants  produced  at  the  diflferent 
points  of  contact:  thus  in  Sanskrit,  which  possesses  two 
additional  classes  of  consonants,  the  palatal  and  lingual, 
sounded  between  the  guttural  and  the  dental,  each  of 
these  classes  has  its  own  nasal,  distinguished  like  the  other 
nasals  by  its  own  peculiar  symbol;  and  so  we  find  five 
nasal  letters:  Zend  also  had  a  guttural  and  a  palatal 
nasal:  but  no  European  language  has  more  than  two 
symbols,  though  many  have  at  least  a  third  guttural 
sound,  like  that  of  ng  at  the  end  of  English  "  sing,"  and  a 
palatal  nasal  is  also  heard.      It  is  not  certain  that  any 
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except  the  dental  and  labial  nasals  were  Indo-European : 
there  is  most  evidence  for  the  guttural,  which  occurs  in 
Sanskrit,  Zend,  Greek  and  Gothic,  though  in  the  last  twa 
languages  it  was  represented  by  a  g.  But  there  is  no  evi- 
dence that  it  could  ever  stand  alone  in  any  ancient  lan- 
guage but  Sanskrit :  in  all  the  others  it  is  only  found 
in  contact  with  the  guttural  which  produced  it,  as  in  «7- 
χονη^  angustus.  These  two  words,  together  with  the  Gothic 
aggvus^  also  meaning  "narrow"  and  derived  from  the  same 
root  as  the  others,  might  seem  to  justify  us  in  assuming 
an  Indo-European  root  aiig  (where  hy  ή  1  denote  the 
soimd  ng).  But  no  stronger  form  is  found  in  Sanskrit 
than  agha,  in  the  sense  of  "evil :"  and  the  Greek  also  has 
the  simpler  ν^%>  ^  ^^  ^X^? :  a  later  origin  must  thereforQ. 
be  attributed  to  the  nasal,  in  this  and  in  similar  cases. 

The  dental  and  labial  nasals  are  found  unaltered  in  all. 
the  languages.  The  only  variety  we  find  is  in  the  Greeks 
Gothic,  and  Lithuanian,  which  take  η  at  the  end  of  a  word 
where  the  other  languages  have  m.  The  reason  is  obvi- 
ous :  m,  which  is  pronounced  with  the  lips  firmly  closed, 
is  less  fitted  for  the  end  of  a  word,  where  the  tendency  ig 
always  to  let  the  lips  part 

Erom  AN,  to  blow,  we  have  an-ila  in  Sanskrit  and 
αν-€μο<ζ  in  Greek  meaning  wind.  Transferred  to  the 
spiritual  world  the  Graeco-Italian  anemos  becomes  anirauSy 
the  spirit,  in  Latin.  In  Scotch  "  aynd"  is  breath  (found 
in  Barbour),  and  there  is  an  old  English  word  "ondeV 
The  O.  H.  G.  wnst^  is  the  violent  wind,  while  ansts  in 
Gothic  denotes  favour  or  grace :  so  curious  is  the  inter- 
lacing of  the  physical  and  metaphysical  in  the  derivatives 
of  this  root.    In  Sanskrit  dnana  is  the  mouth,  and  then 

1  The  symbol  g,  to  denote  the  nasal,  was  of  coarse  borrowed  from  the 
Greek  usage. 

8  As  in  Gower*8  Confesdo  Amantis;  **  she  gaspeth  with  a  dreohinge 
onde,"  i.e.  a  labouring  breath;  given  in  Morris,  Specimens  &o,  p.  275,. 
ed.  2. 

»  Gr.  Et.  No.  419, 
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like  OS  comes  to  mean  a  face:  and  most  probably  the 
same  meaning  is  found  in  ιτροσ-ηνη^,  with  face  turned 
towards  one,  αττηνή^,  with  averted  face,  ιτρηνης,  with  face 
bent  forward,  νττηνη,  the  part  below  the  mouth.  These 
etymologies  are  due  to  Prof.  Benfey,  who  also  connects 
prdna,  which  in  Sanskrit  signifies  both  breath  and  life, 
with  the  Greek  φρήν  and  φροντίς. 

The  severity  of  the  winter  in  the  original  home  of  the 
Indo-European  nations  is  shewn  by  their  all  having  the 
same  word  for  snow:  except  indeed  the  Hindu.  The 
original  root  was  SNIGH,  which  is  retained  in  Sanskrit  in 
the  form  snih,  but  it  denotes  viscosity,  and  the  deri- 
vative sneha  means  first  oil,  then  love.  The  Zend 
however  has  the  root  in  its  old  sense:  in.  Greek  the 
guttural  has  passed  into  a  labial,  and  we  have  νίφας,  &c.: 
in  Latin  ning-ere,  the  first  consonant  being  lost,  as  often, 
in  Latin :  the  Gothic  for  "snow"  is  snaivs,  the  Lithuanian 
snegas.  The  fact  that  the  Indians  alone  allowed  the  word 
to  pass  out  of  its  original  sense  shews  that  they  passed 
into  a  climate  the  most  unlike  to  that  of  the  common 
fatherland.  Their  common  word  for  snow  is  hima,  whence 
Himalaya^  the  place  where  the  snow  lies :  it  comes  from 
the  root  GHI,  which  has  given  the  other  languages  their 
word  for  winter,  γβίμών,  hiemps,  Lithuanian  zema:  the 
fact  that  hima  was  used  by  the  Hindus  to  denote  a  num- 
ber of  other  objects  remarkable  for  whiteness  and  fresh- 
ness— such  as  camphor,  the  pearl,  the  white  lotus,  and 
fresh  butter^ — may  shew  that  snow  was  to  them  an  object 
to  be  admired  from  a  distance  rather  than  an  inconve- 
nience under  foot.  Some  general  inferences  about  the 
climate  of  our  fatherland  will  be  found  in  a  note  at  the 
end  of  this  chapter. 

The  agreement  in  the  word  for  a  daughter-in-law  is 
curious.  The  Sk.  sniisha,  Gr.  νύος,  Lat.  nurus^  and  0.  H.  G. 
snur,  and  A.  S.  swor*,  point  to  the  Indo-European  form 

^  Benf.  Lex,  s.v^ 

*  As  in  Matt.  x.  35 ;  and  see  Qr,  EU  No.  444. 
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sntisa :  which  may  not  unlikely  have  originally  been  sunu^ 
sa,  a  derivative  from  sunu,  "  a  son "  (which  is  a  Sanskrit 
form  from  su,  "  to  beget ;"  whence  viai^sttr-yo-s). 

A  man  was  nar  or  nara.  We  have  it  in  Sanskrit  nri, 
in  a^vep,  and  it  is  found  in  all  the  Italian  dialects  as  ner, 
except  in  Latin,  where  it  seems  to  have  been  superseded  by 
uir.  It  is  the  Sabine  name  Nero  ;  and  Nerius  is  a  secondary 
form.  The  Welsh  nerth,  Irish  nerty  mean  manliness*.  These 
words  belong  to  the  class  which  can  be  best  relied  upon 
to  shew  the  affinity  of  the  Keltic  to  the  other  European 
languages:  the  identity  of  the  root  is  certain  and  the 
formation  seems  independent:  therefore  they  were  not 
merely  borrowed  words. 

M. 

The  labial-nasal  is  found  in  the  root  MAR,  which  with 
its  strengthened  forms  MARD,  and  MARP — if  this  latter 
be  really  connected  with  it — is  well  known  from  the  full 
and  interesting  discussion  it  has  received  from  Max  Miiller 
in  his  second  series  of  lectures.  It  appears  most  com- 
monly in  Greek  and  Latin  as  is/mor  (or  J^po  in  Greek 
as  α-μ{β)ρο-τος),  and  mostly  restricted  to  the  sense  of 
death.   Our  ^'  murder"  is  to  be  seen  in  the  Gothic  mawrthr. 

One  of  the  most  important  roots  in  the  language  is 
MAN,  to  think.  This  root  indeed,  as  we  have  already 
seen,  is  only  a  secondary,  modified  form  of  MA,  to  measure 
(whence  comes  ma-ta  which  the  Sanskrit  grammars  give 
as  the  past  participle  of  man,  and  ma-ti,  thought) :  but 
it  is  undoubtedly  older  than  the  time  of  the  separation. 
In  the  Sanskrit  and  in  all  the  North-European  languages, 
the  derivatives  of  this  verb  signify  nothing  but  operations 
of  the  mind,  as  thought  and  memory:  in  old  German 
minna  is  love,  whence  the  minne-singers.  In  Anglo-Saxon 
myn  is  love,  and  myne  "mind,"  memory.  But  in  Latin 
the.  root  is  applied  in  its  simplest  form — man -ere — ^and 
in  Greek  almost  its  simplest — μέν-ειν — to  express  what  is 

i  See  Ebel,  p.  108 ;  Fick,  110. 
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apparently  a  much  more  concrete  idea — to  yemain.  Which 
is  the  primary  sense  ?     It  has  already  been  incidentally 
mentioned  that   the  concrete  signification   of  a  verb  or 
noun,  as  a  rule,  always  precedes  the  abstract :  for  example, 
VAR  meant  to  look  "warily"  before  ω  pa  (strengthened 
derivative  from  Fo/o,  whence  όρ-άω)  meant  caution,  anxiety ; 
or  ver-eor  meant  to  be  afraid.    Has  then  this  root  reversed 
the  ordinary  process  ?     The  fact,  that  no  trace  is  left  in 
the  Teutonic  and  Sclavonic  speeches  of  any  original  sense 
"to  remain,"  is   strongly  against  that  having  been  the 
primary  sense  of  the  root.      Probably  no  root  has  ever 
passed  from  a  particular  to  a  general  signification  with- 
out leaving  some  trace  behind  in  some  of  its  derivatives 
of  its  original  meaning.     How  then  can  we  explain  this 
exception  to  the  rule  ?     According  to  Prof  Curtius^  the 
root,  starting  with  the  idea  of  thought,  took  three  main 
directions :  (1)  active,  yearning  thought,  as  seen  in  the 
Homeric  μέ-μον-α,  and  also  in  μένος,  which  at  first  was 
active  purpose  of  the  soul — the  μένος   καΐ  θυμός  of  the 
Homeric  heroes — and  then  by  association  passed  into  the 
idea  of  bodily  strength  :  and  the  cognate  μαίομαν  {—μa'yO' 
μαή  has  the  same  meaning :  (2)  excited  thought ;  whence 
μαίνομαι^  μηνι>ς  and  μάντις,  all  denoting  the  carrying  a 
man  out  of  himself  by  power  of  thought ;  and  here,  on 
this  theory,  come  μένω   and  man-eo,  when  a  man  is  so 
filled  with  thought  that  he  stands  stock-still:  (3)  back- 
ward  thought,   remembering   and   admonishing,   whence 
the  proper  name  Mev-τωρ,  the  adviser,  Μονσα  (i.e.  Mov- 
σα,  the  teacher) ;  and  the  numerous  list  of  Latin  deri- 
vatives, men-tio,  mon-eo,  mons-trum  (for  mon-es-trum,  i.e. 
the  warning),  remvniscor,  and  many  others.     In  mentiri 
and  mendax^  the  idea   has  received  a  twist.      This  ex- 
planation seems  to  me  the   best  that  can  be  given   of 
the  inversion  of  the  general  rule.    Prof.  Curtius  explains 
in  the  same  way  the  parallel  case  of  the  Latin  vaora, 

• 

1  Gr.  Et,  No.  429  ;  see  also  p.  99. 

*  On  the  form  of  this  word,  see  Corssen,  Kritische  Beitrdge,  118. 
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delay,  which  stands  alone  as  a  concrete  noun  among  the 
numerous  abstract  derivatives  from  smar,  "  to  remember," 
the  Greek  V/^^p  ^  μέρ-ιμνα,  &c.,  Lat.  Jmor  in  memoria. 

From  the  simple  root  MA,  we  have  many  secondaries 
beside  those  already  mentioned.  Thus  we  have  MAD, 
still  used  in  the  primary  sense  in  μ^Β-ιμνο^ζ  and  mod-us, 
but  in  a  secondary  derived  sense  of  regulating  in  μέΒβιν 
and  moderor.  madh  denoted  to  measure  something  men- 
tally, to  consider,  in  μαθβΐν  and  nieditor,  probably  also 
medicus  and  medeor,  with  the  further  sense  of  special 
artistic  skill,  acquired  by  such  consideration.  It  will  be 
seen  that  the  derivatives  of  these  two  secondaries  are  in 
form  indistinguishable  in  Latin :  so  that  we  can  only 
judge  by  the  required  meaning  to  which  root  they  should 
be  assigned.  Lastly,  we  have  mar,  to  measure  out,  appor- 
tion, in  μέρος  and  mereo ;  perhaps  Tner-cs  is  a  further 
secondary,  or  rather  tertiary. 

The  nasals  have  played  a  very  prominent  part  in  the 
formation  of  suffixes.  A  list  has  been  given  above  ^  of 
twenty-two  simple  suffixes,  the  majority  of  which  can.  be 
traced  by  comparison  through  the  dififerent  languages  up 
to  Indo-European  days.  Of  these,  three  consist  of  the 
simple  vowels,  a,  i,  %  with  no  consonant  at  all.  Out  of 
the  remaining  nineteen,  a  nasal  is  found  in  eight;  and, 
curiously  enough,  the  dental  t  is  found  in  no  less  than 
seven.  In  four  the  spirants  are  found,  r  in  three,  k  and 
dh  each  in  one;  no  other  consonant  occurs.  This  would 
seem  to  shew  a  facility  of  the  t  sound  which  we  should 
not  have  looked  for :  since  undoubtedly  these  suffixes 
must  have  been  selected  out  of  many  other  competitors 
to  fill  their  post  because  of  some  proved  lightness  and 
convenience  of  sound,  found  in  them  more  than  in  any 
other  part  of  the  mechanism  of  language.  It  is  probable 
that  we  must  look  for  the  cause  of  this  in  the  wide  range 
through  which  this  letter  can  be  formed,  i.e.  by  pressure  of 
the  tongue  at  any  point  from  the  mid-palate  to  the  edge  of 
1  See  p.  52 ;  see  also  Schleicher,  Comp,  p.  374,  &c. 
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the  teeth.  That  the  sound  varied  to  some  extent  in  Greek 
and  Latin  pronunciation  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact 
that  in  each  language  the  dentals  have  been  much  more 
corrupted  than  either  of  the  other  classes,  neither  of 
which  admits  of  much  looseness  and  uncertainty  as  to  the 
point  of  contact.  The  preponderance  of  nasals  in  these 
suflSxes  is  not  surprising :  they  can  be  pronounced  clearly 
with  less  eflfort  than  any  other  sound  except  r  and  Z. 
Hence  we  have  in  frequent  cases  the  suffixes  -ma,  -man, 
^mxint,  vant,  an,  ana,  na,  ni,  nu. 

We  now  come  to  the  continuous  fricative  sounds,  as 
opposed  to  the  shut  sounds  (momentary  and  continuous) 
which  we  have  been  hitherto  considering.  Out  of  the 
much  larger  list  of  sounds  the  nature  of  which  we  ex- 
amined ^  we  have  but  four  or  five  to  consider  now;  four 
central,  Y,  s,  v,  R;  and  one  lateral,  L.  As  we  have 
seen,  r  really  belongs  to  the  same  class  as  y  and  ν  :  but 
from  its  close  connection  with  I,  the  two  are  often  classed 
together  as  liquids,  while  the  other  three  have  received 
the  convenient  and  not  incorrect  title  of  "spirants,"  which 
will  be  frequently  applied  to  them  in  this  book ;  but  in 
reality  r  and  even  I  have  as  good  a  title  to  the  name.  Of 
the  first  three,  y  and  ν  are  soft  or  sonant  letters,  the  first 
palatal,  the  second  labial  or  labio-dental :  s  is  a  hard 
letter.  They  have  been  retained  uncorrupted  in  Sanskrit, 
and  nearly  so  in  the  North-European  languages:  it  is 
in  the  Zend,  which  however  does  not  concern  us,  and  in 
Greek  and  Latin  (especially  the  former),  that  they  have 
suflfered  most.  Since  therefore  a  full  list  of  these  varia- 
tions must  be  given  in  their  proper  place,  I  shall  give  but 
few  examples  here  of  these  sounds  in  primitive  roots  and 
words :  just  enough  to  shew  that  there  really  were  such 
sounds  as  y  and  v,  which  would  be  a  matter  of  great  doubt 
to  any  mere  Greek  scholar  from  the  absolute  loss  of  the 
first  letter,  ^sA  slight  traces  left  of  the  latter  in  the  earliest 
stage  of  Greek. 

1  See  pp.  74r-79. 
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Y. 

(Indo-Eur.  r=Sk.  y=Gr.  ί,  e,  f,  0=Lat.  i==;  in  aU  the 
other  members  of  the  family,  except  the  English,  the 
sound  however  being  the^  same.) 

The  root  yug  has  given  the  common  term  for  the 
"yoke"  to  all  languages.  It  is  the  Sanskrit  yugorra — 
which  however  denotes  more  frequently  a  pair,  or  couple ; 
the  Greek  ζυηόν^  Lat.  iug-rmiy  Gothic  juh,  O.  H.  G.  joch, 
Lithuanian  junga^s.  This  would  be  good  evidence  of  the 
employment  of  the  Indo-Europeans  as  an  agricultural 
people  before  the  separation,  if  it  were  certain  that  the 
word  meant  at  first  a  yoke,  and  not  a  pair.  The  same  root 
gave  the  Latins  their  term  for  a  wife — con-iux — compare 
the  Greek  ομοζυξ,  the  acre  iugerum,  and  superlative  iuxta, 
i.e.  iug-irsta,  as  Corssen  ingeniously  explains  it^  compar- 
ing exta=ec^i'Sta,  a  superlative  form  beside  extents,  extra. 

A  husband's  brother's  wife  was  called  yantar.  This 
was  the  Sanskrft  ydtri  (the  a  being  lengthened  by  com- 
pensation), and  the  Sclav,  jetry,  where  the  lost  nasal  is 
indicated  by  the  mark  under  the  e.  In  Lithuanian,  int^ 
is  a  brother's  wife.  Thus  we  get  the  connecting  link  with 
elvarepe^  and  ianitrices^  The  original  meaning  seems 
quite  unattainable.  Benfey  connects  the  Latin  and  Greek 
words  with  Sanskrit  ydrndtri^,  a  daughter's  husband : 
which-  is  less  satisfactory  in  meaning,  and  involves  a 
change  of  nasals. 

Time  was  certainly  denoted  by  ydra:  it  is  not  quite 
certain  whether  it  was  a  "year :"  that  is  the  sense  of  Zend 
ydre,  Gothic  jer(a),  Norw.'  jaar,  and  German  jahr.  In 
Sclavonic  however  jara  is  spring :  and  the  Greek  ocpa  is 
inconclusive.  Probably  the  word  meant  first  of  all  a  sea- 
son, to  be  fixed  at  any  length  as  suited  the  diflFerent 
peoples.  In  Sanskrit  we  have  nothing  nearer  than  yd-ttc, 
formed  by  a  diflFerent  suflSx,  apparently  from  the  secondary 


1  Ausspr,  Π.  549, 
'  Lex.  8.  V, 


a  Fick,  158 ;  Gr.  Et.  No.  423,  b. 
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Jya,  to  go  :  so  that  the  word  would  naturally  mean  "  the 
pastV  or,  if  a  year  was  the  primary  sense,  a  "going"  or 
revolution  of  the  sun. 

A  term  for  soup,  yusa^  is  given  by  Sk*  yusha^  and 
by  ius :  ζωμός  shews  a  diflferent  suffix :  but  in  Sclavonic  we 
have  jucha^  and  ch  in  that  language  sometimes  represents 
s.  The  root  is  doubtless  YIT,  to  mix.  It  will  be  seen  that 
ζ  frequently  represents  y  in  Gre6k.  The  letter  indeed  is 
most  manifold  in  its  shapes :  beside  the  vowel-substitutes 
given  in  the  heading,  it  also  passes  by  assimilation  into 
λ,  μ,  ν,  ρ,  σ,  and  τ,  and  is  not  seldom  lost  altogether.  All 
these  changes  will  be  given  in  their  places. 

The  pronominal  stem  "  who"  was  formed  in  Indo-Euro- 
pean by  this  letter  as  ya-s.  Perhaps,  as  Curtius  suggests^ 
this  stem  itself  was  a  secondary  form  derived  from  the 
simple  pronominal  stem  i=that,  Latin  is,  by  the  affix  a, 
the  radical  vowel  passing  before  it  into  the  semi- vowel — 
this  conjecture  derives  support  from  the  Gothic  method  of 
forming  the  relative  by  adding  ei  to  the  demonstrative 
pronoun :  thus  thata+ei  or  thatei =vfhich.  The  Sanskrit 
has  kept  this  pronoun  unchanged:  the  Greeks  suffered 
the  spirant  to  sink  into  the  spiritus  asper — 0-9,  with  its 
cases  οδ,  οθβν,  οθι,  &c*.  The  Gk)thic,  though  forming  its 
relative  by  a  different  rule,  seems  yet  to  have  kept  a  trace 
of  the  old  form  in  jah,  which  represents  και,  yap  and  Se  in 
the  Gospels :  it  was  apparently  a  loose  conjunctive  pro- 
noun like  the  Latin  que,  Jabai,  which  is  commonly  given 
as  an  example,  may  be  jah-ibai^:  the  Sclavonic  has  the 
form  pretty  accurately — ^i-s — but  transferred  it  to  the 
demonstrative.  This  variety  of  usage  may  shew  that  this 
secondary  pronoun  (if  Prof.  Curtius'  hypothesis  be  true) 
existed  indeed  before  the  separation  of  the  North-Western 
peoples,  but  had  not  yet  clearly  separated  itself  in  meaning 
from  the  demonstrative:  and  that  the  superior  logic  of 

1  Gr.  Et.  No.  522 ;  Fick,  160.  »  Gr.  Et.  No.  606. 

•  This  0-$  is  radicaUy  afferent  from  the  demonstrative  6s  (originally 
o-pos)  found  in  the  colloquial  phrases  κ<ύ  os,  and  ή  δ^  6s. 

*  See  Skeat,  Gothic  Glossary,  s.v» 
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the  remaining  peoples  first  gave  it  its  distinct  restricted 
meaning.  In  Greek  the  consciousness  of  this  y  remained 
till  the  days  of  Homer — ^as  we  find  in  the  Iliad  lines  end- 
ing with  ^€09  ω?,  &c.,  where  the  apparent  irregularity  is 
often  explained  by  a  supposed  digamma :  in  truth  it  pro- 
bably was  no  irregularity  at  the  time  when  the  line  was 
first  recited,  but  the  sound  of  the  y  was  stiU  slightly 
heard.  This  eo?  was  the  ablative  case  of  0-9  and  equiva- 
lent to  the  Sanskrit  ydt,  final  τ  in  Greek  always  passing 
into  σ:  just  as  by  the  same  loss  of  the  y,  yavat=^'*h.ow 
much/'  is  found  in  Greek  in  the  very  dissimilar  form  a-Fo9, 
Doric  a9,  Attic  60)9*. 

The  most  frequent  traces  of  this  spirant  are  to  be  found 
in  formative  and  case-suffixes'.  Thus  the  original  com- 
parative suffix  -yans — probably  once  -yanty  can  be  traced 
through  the  Sanskrit,  e.g.,  hhu-yams^THore  ]  the  Greek 
'Lov,  as  KaKioVy  though  often  much  hidden  by  assimilation, 
of  which  more  hereafter;  -ioVy  earlier  tos,  as  maior,  for 
mag-ior;  compare  the  Spanish  mayor:  and  even  the 
Gothic  i8=:jas  by  a  phonetic  rule  of  the  language  (i=ja) '. 
A  middle  step,  jiSy  seems  to  occur  in  hwarjis,  the  interro- 
gative pronoun. 


S. 

(Iiido-Eur.  i8.=Sk.  s,5A=Gr.  σ,  Q=Lat.  s,  r=Goth.  s, 
^=0.  H.  G.  8,  r=Lith.  s.) 

The  sound  of  original  S  was  probably  hard,  not  the 
corresponding  soft  ζ  which  is  often  denoted  by  the  same 

^  Delbrnch  {CxntiuBy  StudieUr  n.  2.  193)  argues  with  mnch  acnteness 
that  the  a  was  a  Sansknt  variation  and  that  the  first  vowel  was  originaUy 
short.  Ξθ  takes  the  analogy  of  βaσι\€f^os,  &c.,  and  considers  that  some- 
times the  6  was  changed  to  η  (βασιληοί)  by  the  common  backward  action 
of  a  vocalised  spirant ;  but  the  Ionic,  wMch  still  retained  the  conscious- 
ness of  y  and  v,  could  let  the  change  act  forward  and  make  βασιλέω$^  at 
pleasure,  as  well  as  the  other ;  and  the  Attic  Greek  adopted  it ;  so  also 
the  ?ωί  we  are  now  considering. 

This  therefore  furnishes  an  explanation  of  these  vowel  changes,  different 
from  "compensation;"  see  Chapter  i.  page  4. 

2  See  page  52.  »  Schleicher,  Comp,  479—484. 
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symbol.  The  letter  is  preserved  in  every  language  in 
some  of  the  forms  derived  from  AS  to  "be.*'  In  San- 
skrit we  have  the  primitive  form:  in  Greek  and  Latin 
it  appears  as  \JeSy  {e)s-um :  in  Gothic  the  original  vowel  is 
seen  as  i,  and  this  language  also  (like  Latin  and  Greek) 
has  corrupted  the  first  person  into  im,  but  kept  the  s  in 
the  third  person  ist,  our  own  "  is."  The  Lithuanian,  which 
has  preserved  the  conjugational  suffixes  with  remarkable 
accuracy,  still  exhibits  es-mi  and  es-ti.  The  root  no  doubt 
meant  originally  to  breathe,  though  perhaps  no  lan- 
guage but  the  Sanskrit  has  any  derivative  bearing  that 
sensed  The  root  was  used  in  Sanskrit  and  in  Greek  to 
express  moral  ideas:  thus  {a)sat  the  participle  signifies 
**  true"  (really  existing)  and  "good;"  and  to  the  same  pro- 
cess is  probably  due  the  same  sense  of  the  Homeric  εύς 
(for  €9-1^9,  the  suffix  being  dififerent),  and  the  common  €v, 
"  well,"  to  which  the  Sanskrit  prefix  svr•  is  precisely  parallel. 
The  correspondence  of  form  and  sense  between  ereo?  and 
sat-ya-s  points  strongly  to  their  common  derivation  from 
this  root^ 

The  roots  for  sewing  and  spinning — siv  and  NADH — 
(as  Mommsen  has  pointed  out^)  are  alike  in  all  Indo-Euro- 
pean languages;  though  at  the  same  time  he  denies  to 
our  forefathers  the  further  accomplishment  of  weaving. 
The  former  —  siv  —  is  not  indeed  very  recognisable  in 
Greek.  Both  in  Greek  and  Latin  the  i  has  been  lost,  be- 
cause the  V  was  resolved  into  the  vowel  u  (Latin  svro, 
sutor,  &c.),  and  therefore  one  of  the  two  vowels  was  obliged 
to  fall  out ;  and  the  root  is  then  probably  to  be  found  in 
κασσνω  =  κατα-συ-ω,  which  is  restricted  however  to  the 


CH.  V. 


1  See  M.  Miiller,  Led.  n.  249. 

"  Gr,  Et.  No.  564.  Fick  however  (p.  186)  connects  these  words  with 
Sanskrit  vasu  meaning  "goods,"  wealth,  which  may  perhaps  once  have 
meant  good,  as  an  adjective.  He  explains  ήύ^  by  a  prosthetic  e  before 
the  V,  i.e.  e-feav.  But  the  η  may  be  equally  well  due  to  the  lost  8,  The 
Sanskrit  analogies  seem  to  me  almost  decisive  for  the  explanation  given 
in  the  text. 

'  HUU  JRome,  1. 17. 
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cobbler's  stitcli.      From  nadh  comes  Gothic  nethla,  our 
«  needle." 

In  the  greater  number  of  roots,  however,  the  s  must  be 
infered  by  the  classical  scholar  chiefly  from  the  kindred 
languages,  as  it  commonly  drops  out  altogether  between 
two  vowels  in  Greek,  and  in  Latin  under  similar  circum- 
stances passes  into  r.  Thus  the  root  us  "  to  bum"  is 
authenticated  by  the  Sanskrit  and  Zend  Jicsh,  and  Latin 
j^tcs  in  us'tv/m.  But  no  nearer  forms  occur  in  Greek  than 
the  Homeric  &ίω  (for  είίσω),  meaning  to  singe  pigs,  and 
αυω,  to  dry,  whence  a5o9  and  ανχμος.  If,  as  Professor 
Curtius  thinks^,  the  root  points  back  to  an  older  form  VAS, 
it  may  be  better  to  connect  with  it,  as  he  does,  the  name 
Hestia — ^Vesta — almost  the  only  divinity  not  Indo-Euro- 
pean ^  yet  from  the  first  common  to  both  the  Greek  and 
Italian  nations — rather  than  with  VAS  to  "dwell,"  the 
root  which  gave  the  Greek  ΐάστυ,  and  the  Latin  vema, 
the  house-bom  slave.  But,  if  so,  VAS  sank  to  us  in  Indo- 
European  times,  as  is  proved  by  the  widely-spread  deriva- 
tives of  that  form.  The  hot  wind,  Ένρος,  and  AusteVy  are 
clearly  from  this  root :  the  different  forms  which  the  vowel 
has  taken  will  be  discussed  in  the  chapter  on  vowel-inten- 
sification. Curtius  also  connects  η£Κίο<ζ  with  the  same 
root*,  making  the  original  form  of  the  word  av{a)e>uo<i] 
then  the  υ  either  fell  out  altogether,  as  in  the  common 
Greek  άέΚίο^,  or  hardened  itself  into  β  as  in  the  Cretan 
οβ6λιο<ζ.  If  this  be  so,  as  seems  in  the  highest  degree 
probable,  there  can  be  no  hesitation  in  identifying  with  this 
Greek  ανσέλως  the  Latin  proper  name  Aurelius,  the  older 
form  of  which  was  Auselius ;  and  very  curious  in  this  con- 
ne3tion  is  the  old  legend  respecting  the  Aurelian  family, 
that  they  were  descended  from  the  sun^.  The  last  Graeco- 
Italian  word  connected  with  this  root  is  Ausos,  the  morn- 
■which  became  on  the  one  side  the  Aeolic  αί/ω?,  Doric 


mg 


dci^y  Ionic  ηως,  and  Attic  βω? — where  the  rough  breathing 


1  Gr,  Et.  No.  610. 
3  Gr.  Et.  No.  612. 


*  Mommsen,  Hist.  Bome^  i.  21. 

*  Paul.  Ej^iU  2β,  ^iuated  by  Ourtitts. 
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seems  to  be  due,  as  often,  to  Athenian  Cockneydom  ; — on 
the  other  side,  by  the  addition  of  a  secondary  suffix,  the 
Latin  Aitsos-a  or  Aurora,  The  Sk.  vsha^  and  Zend  mha 
both  denote  the  morning ;  also  the  Lith.  auszra,  where  the 
vowel  has  been  raised  as  in  the  Graeco-Italian.  The  Ger- 
man Oest  and  our  East  are  from  the  same  root,  and  de- 
note the  moming-land\ 


tsi 
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V. 

(Indo-Eur.  F;  =  Sk.  v=Gt,  v,  F,  Q  =  Lat.  u  =  v  in  all 
others.) 

A  root  VAS,  to  dwell,  has  been  already  mentioned. 
Another  root  of  the  same  form  signifies  to  clothe.  I 
say  another,  because  although  of  course  it  is  possible  to 
conceive  that  each  of  these  significations  was  developed 

1  The  word  -nios  is  derived  by  Mr  Paley  (Iliad,  xi.  1)  from  the  "root 
ap,  the  same  as  in  άηρ,  άητης,  and  connected  with  pap  (^oios).*'  In  the 
preface  to  the  first  edition  of  this  work  I  objected  to  this  as  an  instance 
of  unscientific  etymology.  The  scientific  method,  as  I  understand  it, 
consists  in  putting  side  by  side  words  which  have  the  same  or  a  cognate 
meaning  in  languages  known  to  be  related  to  each  other;  then  in 
examining  whether  these  words,  tried  each  by  the  recognised  phonetic 
laws  of  its  own  language,  lead  up  to  the  same  root.  If  thus  correspond- 
ence both  of  sense  and  /07771  is  then  found  in  two  languages,  the  words  are 
probably  identical;  if  in  three  or  four  languages,  the  probability  is 
immensely  increased ;  and  we  reach  as  high  a  degree  of  probability  (or 
practical  certainty)  as  is  possible  in  any  experimental  science,  according 
to  the  number  of  instances  which  can  be  adduced.  This  method  has 
been  foUowed  in  the  derivation  of  ηώί  from  us.  It  is  highly  probable, 
from  the  two  forms  αϋως,  and  Aurora,  considered  in  the  light  of  the 
phonetic  laws  of  the  two  languages  ;  and  it  becomes  practically  certain 
when  V4shas  and  auszra  are  added;  when  we  have  four  words  agreeing  in 
meaning,  slightly  differing  in  form,  and  aU  regularly  derivable  from  us, 
but  not,  so  far  as  I  know,  from  any  other  root.  What  evidence  can  be  set 
against  this  in  favour  of  a  root  ap  ?  Mr  Paley  in  a  review  of  my  first 
edition  (Camb,  Univ,  Gazette,  Dec.  8,  1869)  gives  an  assumed  opinion  of 
Dr  Donaldson  that  ap  and  pap  were  identical,  because  the  notions  of 
air  and  light  are  closely  aUied.  The  merely  subjective  impressions  of 
any  one  philologer,  however  ingenious,  can  hardly  weigh  much  against 
linguistic  facts.  Then  he  calls  the  root  ''an  instance  of  onomatopoeia, 
expressing  something  that  brushes  past  with  a  changeful  and  fitful 
gleam,"  and  compares  "our  whiff,  waft,  weft,  chaff,  dioros,  flare,  fluff," 
If  all  these  could  be  shewn  to  be  derived  from  ap  or  pap,  (which  I  am 
very  sure  is  impossible,)  I  cannot  see  that  a  case  would  be  made  out  for 
deriving  ιίώ$  from  ap,  half  so  probable  as  that  I  have  given  for  deriving 
it  from  us.  If  it  be  not  from  us,  how  is  the  agreement  of  those  four 
words  to  be  accounted  f or  ?       .  .       . 
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CH.  V.       from  another,  e.g.  that  to  dwell  and  to  clothe  are  both 
modifications  of  an  earlier  sense,  i.e.  to  cover ;  yet  it  seems 
to  me,  as  I  have  already  often  said,  more  probable  that  the 
roots  were  originally  diverse,  and  came  into  their  present 
common  form  in  times  which  elude  our  analysis :  at  any 
rate  they  are  distinct  roots  for  us,  and  their  derivatives 
must  be  kept  distinct.       This  VAS  "  to  clothe"  produced 
numerous  Sanskrit  words  for  clothing :  it  gave  the  Gothic 
vas-ti,  "a  vest:"  it  has  the  Graeco-Italian  foim  j\/ves :  which 
produced  ues-tis  and  ΐέσθής;  and  is  hardly  distinguishable 
in  €Ρ-νυμί,  for  ΐεσ-νυ-μί,  where  the  σ  has  been  assimilated, 
or  in  the  Homeric  ίανός  (Ρβσ-αζ/ο),  where  it  is  totally  lost. 
Curtius^  connects  with  the  same  root  the  similar  word 
ίάνος,  which,  as  Buttmann  has  shewn*,  is  regularly  used 
in  Homer  as  the  epithet  of  a  garment,  and  with  the  penul- 
tima  long.    Buttmann  does  not  suggest  any  derivation,  but 
wishes  (I  think  justly)  to  separate  the  word  from  ίνννμι 
and  eai/09,  on  the  ground  of  the  insufficiency  of  meaning 
in  such  phrases  as  ττεττλος  eav6<;,  where  some  more  distinc- 
tive epithet  is  to  be  expected.     May  the  word  have  meant 
"  woven,"  and  been  derived  from  a  simpler  form  of  the  root 
which  produced  the  German  weben,  our  "web"?     That 
there  must  have  once  been  a  root  without  the  final  con- 
sonant (probably  vi)  seems  proved  by  the  Sanskrit  j^ve,  to 
"  weave,"  and  by  the  Latin  uieo,  to  bind,  or  hoop,  together 
with  its  derivatives  uitis,  uimen,  uitta,  &c.,  and  by  the 
A.  S.  vri^ie,  a  band,  or  willow  twig,  our  "  withy."    The 
sense  suggested  would,  I  think,  suit  all  the  passages  in 
Homer  where  the  word  occurs,  except  that  in  which 
it  is  the  epithet  of  tin ;  τεΰξέ  Se  at  κνημίία^  kavov  κασ- 
σιτέροιο^ ;  but  the  word  is  there  commonly  translated 
'*  flexible,"  and  this  secondary  sense  might  fairly  be  derived 
from  the  first. 

The  pastoral  occupations  of  the  IndorEuropeans  are 
shewn,  among  many  other  indications,  by  the  perfect  iden- 
tity in  the  different  nations  of  the  name  for  the  sheep. 

1  Gr,  Et.  No.  δ65,  «  Lexil  238,  »  H.  χγπι,  613• 
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The  original  avi  is  unchanged  in  Sanskrit,  Lithuanian, 
and  Gothic  (for  though  the  actual  word  does  not  occur  in 
this  last  language,  it  is  proved  by  the  derivatives  avethi, 
a  flock,  and  avistr,  a  fold).  It  is  the  English  "ewe/* 
The  Graeco-Italian  ovis  has  been  aflfected  by  the  diflferen- 
tiation  of  original  a,  to  be  described  hereafter.  Pictet  sug- 
gests^ the  connection  of  the  name  with  the  root  AV;  which 
primarily  meant  to  give  ear,  attention  —  whence  audio, 
and  very  probably  the  Doric  word  άίτας,  which  gives  name 
to  the  twelfth  Idyll  of  Theokritus* — then,  in  Sanskrit  at 
least,  took  a  secondary  sense  of  protecting  :  so  that  avi 
should  mean  the  creature  to  be  attended  to,  both  from 
its  weakness  and  its  value.  This  of  course  amounts  to  no 
more  than  a  plausible  conjecture. 

The  almost  absolute  loss  of  this  spirant  in  Greek  would 
make  the  identification  of  words  of  the  same  or  similar 
meaning  in  Greek  and  Latin  impossible  but  for  the  help 
of  the  cognate  languages,  especially  the  Sanskrit.  Thus 
we  should  scarcely  think  of  identifying  ιός  with  uirus,  did 
not  the  Sanskrit  visha  supply  the  missing  link  in  the 
chain  which  leads  us  back  with  certainty  to  the  form  visa, 
which  was  in  use  before  the  separation  of  the  three  peo- 
ples, though,  as  uirus  shews,  not  in  any  sense  necessarily 
worse  than  an  ill-tasting  fluid.  The  Greek  ii<;,  the  arrow, 
would  seem  to  be  due  to  the  simple  root  I,  from  com- 
parison with  the  Sanskrit  i-shu,  which  is  formed  with  a 
different  suflSx. 

VA,  to  blow,  gives  in  Sk.  vdta,  and  Greek  ά-ΐή-της,  Lith. 
vetra,  a  storm,  wind  or  storm;  it  is  however  commonly 
nasalised  in  Europe,  as  in  ue-Ti-tus,  in  Gothic  vi-r^das,  and 
our  "  wind."  It  is  also  found  in  α-ΐη-μ^  and  αυτμήν :  per- 
haps also  in  u<mus,  though  a  secondary  form  is  here  more 
probable. 

Fick•  connects  ατη  with  another  a/ fa  and  the  obscure 
Sanskrit  ajvan  to  hurt.    The  two  forms  really  imply  a  root 


^  OHgines  Ind.-Eur,  i.  867. 

8  p.  187• 
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VA.  From  this  comes  άία-τά,  which  is  attested  by  the 
Lesbian  ανάτα\  The  simple  sense  is  found  in  Greek  in 
ούτάω,  the  a  has  been  changed  to  ο  (as  in  the  participle 
απούρας,  beside  άτταυράω :  the  compound  word  is  άττο-ΐερ : 
and  the  root  is  seen  in  Latin  uer-rere).  The  root  is  found 
also  in  Lith.  ^otia  and  Gothic  vundas,  our  "wound."  It 
explains  the  άάατον  Srvyos  νΖωρ,  where  the  first  a  is  pri-  - 
vative,  the  second  prosthetic,  and  the  third  radical. 

Vira  was  a  man  in  Indo-European.  It  is  the  Sanskrit 
vira  in  the  same  eulogistic  sense  as  mV,  opposed  to  homo, 
the  terrae  fiUus,  the  lith.  virors,  the  Gothic  vair^y  Old 
Irish  fer  (by  a  regular  change  in  Keltic  of  the  soft  to  the 
hard  labial).  It  was  the  A.  S.  wer,  but  is  lost  with  us, 
except  in  "  wer-wolf." 

Vaika  was  the  house,  the  fixed  abode,  where  a  man 
"  entered  in "  habitually,  for  the  root  is  VIK  to  enter,  the 
Greek  ?ικ  in  ίκ-€-της.  The  Sk.  vega  seems  to  have  meant 
no  more  than  the  Greek  Fot/c-o?,  which  however  has  a  later 
form,  though  the  older  sense.  But  uic-us  has  been  en- 
larged to  an  assemblage  of  buildings,  the  Gothic  veihs, 
and  our  "  Avick."  I  have  already  pointed  out  the  absence 
of  any  word  to  denote  a  town  (in  anything  like  the  sense 
of  Graeco- Italian  times)  among  the  Indo-Europeans. 

Lastly,  ν  was  useful  in  some  formative  and  case-suf- 
fixes. Thus  the  form  akva,  "  a  horse,"  is  visible  in  all  the 
derived  languages — ^hardly  perhaps  in  ΐτητο^,  which  is  yet 
identical  with  akua,  the  labial  spirant  having  assimilated 
the  gutteral  k  into  the  labial  p^  which  then  in  turn  assi- 
milated the  s.  Similarly  the  fuller  forms  -van  and  -vant 
existed  in  the  Indo-European,  parallel  to  -man  and  -mant. 
The  second  -vant — corrupted  to  em  and  or  in  the  Greek — 
'χαρί'^βντ,  and  τβτνττ-Ροτ:  in  Latin  the  change  was  even 
more  complete,  if  Schleicher^  is  right  in  tracing  the  ter- 
mination -oso   in  fructuosus,  &c.  from  -vant  or  rather  a 

1  Find.  Pyth.  ii.  52. 

3  In  Gothic  i  and  u  become  ai  and  au  before  r  and  h\>j  dk  phonetic 
variation  special  to  this  language. 
*  Com$,  p.  403,  ►  - 
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secondary   vant-a,    which    became  by  changes  common 
enough  in  the  Latin  -vonso,  -onso,  -oso. 

Finally,  we  have  to  consider  the  cognate  sounds  R  and 

'  L,  commonly  called  liquids.  I  have  already  mentioned 
that  there  is  great  doubt  whether  L  be  as  old  as  the  days 
of  the  oue  common  speech,  I  hold  it  certain  that  R  in 
the  original  speech  was  the  continuous  central,  not  the 

'  vibrated  or  trilled  sound.  It  is  only  on  the  supposition 
that  it  had  a  definite  position  in  the  mouth  that  the 
change  into  L  becomes  intelligible.  The  physiological 
difiference  between  the  two  sounds  has  already  been  ex- 
plained :  the  tongue  is  in  the  same  direction  for  each  of 
them,  but  r  is  central  and  I  is  lateral.  The  greater  ease 
of  I  is  so  much  and  no  more.  Historical  facts  seem  to 
point  in  the  same  direction\  L  is  much  less  frequent  in 
Sanskrit  than  R,  the  Hindus  having  retained  the  R  in 
many  cases  where  in  the  European  languages  it  has 
passed  into  L :  thus  the  root  of  brightness  and  whiteness 
RUK  is  still  i^ruj  in  Sanskrit,  but  j\/luk  in  Graeco-Italian 
— \€νκ6ζ  and  luceo.  Clearly  this  change  would  be  much 
less  likely  if  original  R  had  been  a  trill,  capable  of  being 
sounded  at  any  part  of  the  mouth :  it  is  much  more  likely 
that  the  original  sound  was  the  firm  r,  which  could  pass 
into  either  I  or  the  trilled  r.  In  Sanskrit,  as  in  English, 
it  went  even  further  than  the  trill;  the  mouth  passage 
was  so  open  that  the  sound  was  absolutely  vocalic :  in 
Sanskrit  we  get  the  so-called  vowel  ri,  in  English  the 
glide  r ;  the  sounds  were  probably  identical.  The  passage 
from  the  stronger  r  is  in  each  case  historically  traceable. 
The  letter  I  is  absent  in  Zend  altogether;  and  this  is  a 
very  strong  argument  in  favour  of  those  who  hold  (as  Fick 
does)  that  the  L  was  developed  by  the  European  peoples 
(still  united)  after  their  separation  from  the  Asiatic  family. 
Jt  is  improbable  that  if  L  had  been  the  common  possession 
of  the  entire  race,  it  should  have  been  utterly  lost  by  one 
important  divisign.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  quite  possible 

1  See  p.  89, 
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that  the  not  very  numerous  roots  (to  be  mentioned  below) 
in  which  I  is  found  in  Sanskrit  as  well  as  in  Europe,  agree 
by  accident  only.  Some  at  least  of  the  Z-  sounds  in  San- 
skrit must  have  arisen  after  the  separation ;  for  they  are 
not  found  in  Europe.  It  is,  therefore,  not  greatly  im- 
probable that  it  arose  independently  in  all  cases. 


R. 

The  first  and  most  obvious  root  with  this  letter  is  AR. 
This  root^  gives  the  Greek  αρόω,  Latin  arare,  Gothic 
arjan,  the  old  English  "to  ear,"  and  Lithuanian  artir^ 
all  meaning  to  plough.  But  this  sense  though  universal 
in  Europe  did  not  belong  to  the  Asiatic  languages.  In 
spite  of  the  identity  of  sound,  the  Sanskrit  ar-i-tra  does 
not  correspond  in  meaning  to  άρ-ο-τρο-,  but  to  ip-er-μο' ; 
at  least  ερετμός  and  Latin  re-mus  (for  resmus)  mean  the 
oar,  while  the  Sanskrit  noun  denotes  the  rudder,  which 
was  no  doubt  originally  only  a  large  oar.  It  is  of  course 
conceivable  that  in  Sanskrit  also  the  root  once  meant  to 
plough,  and  then,  ceasing  to  be  used  in  its  literal  sense, 
signified  only  to  plough  the  sea.  But  here  it  seems  more 
likely  that  the  two  ideas  of  ploughing  and  rowing  are 
special  applications  of  the  more  general  idea  of  propelling. 
The  Greeks  and  Latins  were  then  enabled  by  their  greater 
vowel  range  to  distinguish  these  different  ideas  by  dif- 
ferent forms  of  the  original  root :  the  original  form  ^ar 
was  retained  to  express  ploughing :  but  as  original  A 
could  be  split  up  into  a,  β,  and  o,  sjer  was  taken  to  denote 
rowing.  The  same  kind  of  differentiation  is  seen  in  the 
Lithuanian,  which  has  irti  to  row,  besides  arti  to  plough. 
The  vowel  appears  after  r  in  the  Latin  ratis.  Such 
changes,  as  has  been  already  mentioned,  are  very  possible 
between  vowels  and  the  semivocalic  liquids  and  nasals. 
They  are  especially  plentiful  in  England.  Thus  Old  Eng- 
lish brid  is  a  bird :  bird  is  our  bride.    Anglo-Saxon  has 

1  Gr.  Et  No.  490. 
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bred  and  bord  for  our  board.  Old  English  bresb  is  burst, 
and  bren  is  buin  ;  eoming  is  convertible  with  renning,  i.  e. 
running^  our  horse,  A.  S.  hors,  is  Norse  hros  and  German 
ross.  In  all  such  cases  the  change  seems  to  be  between 
a  vibrated  r  and  a  glide.  In  bird  we  have  a  glide ; 
in  brid  a  greater  vibration  than  that  of  the  ordinary 
English  r,  I  think  we  may  infer  that  wherever  the  meta- 
thesis took  place,  the  r  was  vibrated.  The  third  form 
of  the  root  is  to  be  found  in  the  Graeco-Italian  ^/or  "  to 
be  uplifted,"  in  δρωρα  and  orior.  The  identity  of  this 
root  with  the  older  AR  is  shewn  by  its  occurrence  in 
Sanskrit — ^weakened,  it  is  true,  in  form  to  the  single  San- 
skrit vowel  Η  :  but  such  tenses  as  are  formed  directly  from 
the  root  come  from  ar:  still  this  slight  difference  of  form 
served  to  keep  the  roots  distinct.  This  root  had  also  the 
L-form  in  Latin — ad-olesco,  sub-ol-es,  &c. :  perhaps  also 
abolere,  where  the  sense  would  be  causal,  to  lift  up  and 
cast  away. 

There  are  two  other  roots— identical  in  their  Graeco- 
Italian  form  js/ver — "to  speak,"  and  "to  look  warily," 
which  were  once  VAR,  for  that  form  is  preserved  in  each 
case  by  the  Gothic,  though  as  the  second  there  means 
hardly  more  than  to  tell  to  beware,  or  to  forbid,  it  may 
perhaps  not  be  absolutely  distinct  from  the  first ;  but  the 
difference  in  meaning  in  Latin  is  strong  against  their 
identity.  Neither  of  them  occurs  in  Sanskrit;  a  fact 
which  is  not  surprising  when  we  consider  that  ^/var — 
the  form  under  which  each  must  have  appeared — is  al- 
ready engaged  to  express  the  three  ideas  of  covering, 
surrounding,  and  choosing  :  all  of  which  may  possibly  have 
come  from  one  sensuous  idea,  such  as  putting  the  hand  on 
a  thing;  from  which  the  first  and  third  idea  would 
naturally  be   derived,  and  the  second  may  have   been 
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1  Thus  we  read : 

"Biholdes  toward  hise  feet  •  say  fro  hem  renne; 
eomen  al  of  red  blod." 

Joseph  of  Arimathief  274,  5,  ed.  Slieat. 
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deduced  from  the  first :  but  the  ideas  expressed  by  ^Jver, 
which  must  in  any  case  have  been  distinct  from  those 
expressed  by  ^Jvar,  were  unable  to  maintain  themselves 
under  the  same  form  as  their  stronger  rival:  the  ideas 
therefore  were  expressed  by  other  sounds,  and  these  forms 
failed  out  of  the  language.  The  second  root,  "to  look 
cautiously,"  became  in  Greek  ψορ,  and  therefore  so  far 
distinct  from  the  first  root :  but  both  roots  by  the  loss  of 
the  spirant  became  undistinguishable  from  the  roots  er 
and  or  already  mentioned :  and  no  further  vowel-change 
being  possible,  confusion  was  inevitable.  Thus  while  we 
have  from  Jver  to  speak,  verlum  in  Latin,  and  vaurd 
in  Gothic — our  "word" — from  the  older  form  Jvar  the* 
Greek  can  shew  us  only  ipelv  and  ipiaOai,  Similarly  J  ver, 
to  look  cautiously,  the  Latin  vereor,  from  the  older  form 
of  which  we  get  our  "ware"  and  "ward,"  in  the  newer 
Greek  form  appears  only  as  opav,  and  in  several  nouns, 
as  wpa,  ονρος  a  "watcher,"  and  its  compounds  ίττίουρο^, 
φρουρός  and  φρουράς 

Indeed  a  curious  fatality  seems  to  have  brought  to- 
gether for  the  Greeks  as  many  difierent  ideas  as  possible 
under  the  same  sound,  or.  The  name  for  a  mountain — 
O/0O9 — has  no  certain  congeners  in  other  languages:  but 
the  Sanskrit  giri^  and  the  Sclavonic  gora^,  make  it  pro- 
bable that  the  loss  of  initial  g,  which  though  rare  yet 
does  occur  in  Greek,  has  caused  the  confusion  in  form 
between  this  word  and  the  derivatives  of  Jor  and  λ/υοη 
Before  the  g  entirely  passed  out  of  the  Greek  it  probably 
was  changed  in  one  derivative  at  least  by  means  of  a 
parasitic  v  to  ^ :  thus  βορ€α<ζ,  the  north  wind,  would  be 
the  mountain-wind ;  and  the  Hyperboreans,  instead  of 
being  dwellers  beyond  the  north-wind,  would  occupy  a 
more  conceivable  position»  "  beyond  the  mountains" — the 
natural  dividers  of  mankind  in  early  times.  Again,  ipo^ 
a  boundary — the  Ionic  ονρος — is  almost  identical  in  form 
with  οράς  a  mountain — ^for  the  rough  breathing  is  perhaps 

1  Gr,  EL  No.  504. 
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only  an  Attic  mispronunciation ;  but  the  derivation  of  the 
word  is  very  doubtful :  if  it  be  from  s/ser  to  draw — whence 
eipo)  and  σειρά,  a  rope — in  the  sense  of  a  line  drawn — 
compare  the  Latin  ser-ies,  si,  row,  and  the  Spanish  *' sierra/' 
a  long  ridge — the  breathing  will  then  be  the  regular 
representative  of  the  lost  spirant.  Lastly,  6ρό<ζ,  whey,  gives 
us  a  third  identical  form ;  where  we  know  the  missing 
letter  to  have  been  s  from  the  Latin  serwm :  and  the  simi- 
larity of  sense  and  sound  leads  at  once  to  the  Sanskrit 
sara:  which  is  derived  by  the  Indian  grammarians  from 
sri  (sar)  to  go ;  a  somewhat  inappropriate  derivation,  as 
Prof.  Key  has  truly  pointed  out,  for  a  word  which  denotes, 
besides  whey,  a  pond  and  salt  (αλ?,  sal  and  solum)  ;  whilst 
saritt  said  to  come  from  the  same  root,  means  a  river. 
Probably  derivatives  from  different  roots  have  been  here 
confounded :  and  whilst  sarit  may  be  assigned  to  SAR,  to 
go,  opo^  and  the  rest  may  be  better  referred  to  another  lost 
SAR,  identical  in  form,  but  differing  in  sense;  but  what 
that  sense  was,  we  cannot  say. 
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LAS*  is  found  in  the  Sanskrit  las  to  embrace  and 
mJIosK  to  desire :  in  the  Doric  λά-ω  to  wish,  where  the  σ 
has  fallen  out :  in  the  common  Greek  Χημα  and  Χι-Χα-ί- 
ομαι ;  probably  also  in  \iav ;  in  las-duos ;  and  in  Gothic 
lv^tv>s,  desire,  "  lust."  In  the  Bohemian  dialect  of  the 
Sclavonic  hska  is  love•  In  all  these  the  connection  of 
form  and  idea  is  suflSciently  plain. 

Another  root  with  a  double  form  LIBH  and  LUBH,  to 
desire,  appears  in  Sanskrit  under  the  second  form,  with  the 
derivative  hbha  covetousness.  It  is  the  rare  Greek  verb 
ΧίτΓτομαί,  whence  ΧέΚιμμένο^ζ  μάχη^  used  by  Aeschylus*: 
the  Latin  has  both  forms  lubet  and  libet,  the  former  pre- 
sumably the  older,  according  to  the  scale  of  vowel-strength 
in  that  language :  in  Gothic  Hubs  is  '*  lief,"  i.e.  dear,  hence 

1  Or,  Et.  No.  632.  ?  Seven  against  Thebes,  380, 

P.E.  11  ' 
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the  Scotch  leesome  (i.e.  lief -some),  pleasant^:  and  the 
common  "  leeze  me,"  i.e.  lief  is  me,  meaning,  I  am  fond  of 
a  thing :  the  O.  H.  G.  has  liuban  to  love,  and  that  which 
man  loves,  lob,  praise :  the  Lithuanian  and  Sclavonic  pre- 
sent the  root  under  the  same  form  and  with  the  s^yne 
meaning  as  the  German.  LU,  to  cut,  is  ^^Ιύ  in  Sanskrit, 
where  it  has  produced  a  large  class  of  derivatives,  but  all 
close  in  meaning.  In  Greek  and  Latin  we  have  \νω  and 
soluo,  i.e.  se-lu'O.  In  Lithuanian,  liauti  is  to  end,  with  which 
sense  Fick*  compares  ΑυσΙ-μαγρ^;.  He  also  refers  \άΐσν 
to  this  root,  as  that  which  is  cut :  so  that  the  transition 
from  the  com  to  the  field  *  is  easy  enough :  'Xmov  also  is  a 
sickle.  A  secondary  form  in  s  has  given  in  the  Teutonic 
languages  the  Gothic  L•usjany  Germ,  losen,  our  '*  loose.*'  In 
Europe  the  primary  root  seems  to  have  taken  a  derived 
sense,  to  cut  oflf  for  oneself :  hence  perhaps  \ηί<ζ,  Xeta,  and 
άίΓοΧανω* :  in  Latin  lucrum,  and  Lauema :  Gothic  laun, 
A.  S.  Un,  Germ,  lohn,  and  our  "loan,"  with  a  different 
sense. 

In  these  and  some  other  cases  I  is  found  universally. 
It  is  possible,  as  I  have  said  above,  that  the  weakening  may 
have  taken  place  in  Sanskrit  and  in  the  other  languages 
separately.  The  independent  action  of  the  European  and 
Asiatic  families  in  this  matter  is  shewn  by  the  fact  that 
sometimes,  though  very  rarely,  Sanskrit  has  I  while  the 
other  languages  have  r :  thus  Sanskrit  ^Jlup  =  Latin  Jrup 
(in  rumpo),  O.  H.  G.  raubon,  Gothic  raupjan,  the  Scotch 
"roup,"  and  our  "rob." 

The  onomatopoeia  lala  has  distinct  meanings  in  XoKeiv, 
German  L•llen,  and  Lith.  L•lόt^,  This  word  at  least  is  not 
changed  from  rara,  but  mere  onomatopoeias  cannot  be  rer 
lied  upon  as  arguments  for  the  existence  of  a  letter  at  any 
particular  date.    See  under  B. 

1  "The  tender  heart  o'  leesome  luve 
The  gowd  an*  eUler  canna  buy." 

Burns,  p.  204,  Globe  ed. 
«  p.  176.  »  Theok.  x.  42. 

*  Pick,  p.  394;  but  see  Gr.  Et,  No,  636. 
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I  have  thus  given  examples  of  the  occurrence  of  all  the 
certain  consonants  of  the  Indo-Europeem  alphabet,  to- 
gether with  Β  and  L,  in  roots  and  words  presumably  Indo- 
European.  These  examples  must  have  already  made  plain 
the  existence  of  the  three  original  vowels  A,  I,  u.  The  vowels 
Ε  and  ο  have  also  occurred  frequently  in  European  deriva- 
tives: sometimes  also  in  Sanskrit  words,  where  howevjer 
their  position  is  quite  different:  they  are  there  always 
long,  and  are  intensified  forms  of  the  simple  vowels 
I  and  υ  respectively,  corresponding  to  ai  and  a/u  in 
the  original  language.  In  the  other  languages  ^  and  δ 
are,  as  has  been  already  mentioned,  weakened  form^  of  A. 
I  shall  not  here  describe  these  vowel-changes  further,  and 
their  effect  on  the  different  languages,  in  the  way  in  which 
I  have  to  some  extent  described  some  of  the  more  remark- 
able consonantal  changes  in  the  languages  of  India  and 
North  Europe,  because  the  investigation,  if  fully  carried 
out,  would  lead  us  too  far  away  from  our  subject.  The 
vowels  are  the  soul  of  a  language :  in  the  laws  of  their 
change  the  principles  of  growth  of  the  whole  language 
are  involved.  This  will  be  seen  in  the  examination  of  the 
vowel-laws  of  the  Greek  and  Latin, 

I  have  given  these  few  instances  to  shew,  as  I  said  be- 
fore, that  there  was  a  real  Indo-European  language,  i;iot  a 
mere  list  of  naked  roots  to  which  the  name  Indo-European 
has  been  given.  They  will  suflSce,  together  with  th^  list 
of  suflSxes  given  in  a  previous  chapter,  to  shew  that  this 
language  had  reached  the  second  stage  of  linguistic  pro- 
gress— ^that  stage  in  which  different  relations  were  jxq 
longer  expressed,  as  in  the  Chinese,  by  adding  to  the  root 
a  new  significant  root.  For  this  purpose  suflSxes  were  em- 
ployed, syllables  whose  original  meaning  had  passed  away, 
which  were  therefore  all  the  better  qualified  to  meet  the 
logical  wants  of  a  people  which  had  attained  to  a  very' 
considerable  degree  of  cultivation. 

Any  description  of  the  physical  and  moral  develop- 
ment of  our  ancestors  is  beyond  my  present  scope ;  .except  j 

11-2         ^ 
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so  far  as  any  light  has  been  thrown  by  the  above  exam- 
ples on  the  conditions  of  place  and  climate  under  which 
they  lived,  on  their  domestic  life,  on  their  social  institu- 
tions, and  on  their  conceptions  of  an  unseen  world.  Full 
information  on  ail  these  points  is  to  be  obtained  from 
Pictet's  elaborate  work  already  referred  to,  the  Origines 
IndO'EuropSennes :  and  the  English  reader  may  find  a 
brief  but  excellent  sketch  in  the  second  chapter  of  Momm- 
'  sen's  History  of  Borne,  which  is  especially  valuable  to  us, 
because  it  not  only  describes  the  condition  of  the  collec* 
tive  family,  but  also  estimates  the  stage  of  development 
at  which  the  Graeco-Italian  race  had  arrived  at  the  time 
when  it  had  parted  off  from  the  Northern  and  Eastern 
peoples,  but  had  not  been  broken  up  into  the  Hellenes  and 
Italians.  Fick^  also  estimates  the  additional  development 
which  he  conceives  the  European  family  to  have  attained 
previous  to  its  disruption.  The  main  additions  are  the 
extension  of  agriculture,  a  further  knowledge  of  plants 
and  of  beasts,  the  power  of  working  in  stone,  but  no  more 
metals  than  the  original  gold,  silver  and  copper,  and  in 
general  little  further  knowledge  of  the  arts.  His  brief  sum- 
mary of  the  condition  •  of  the  Indo-European  people  may 
be  regarded  as  a  revision  of  Pictet's.  It  is  very  readable, 
and  though  sometimes  inconclusive  yet  always  suggestive. 
Thus,  for  example,  Fick  (following  Benfey)  considers  that 
the  term  patnid,  applied  to  the  wife,  indicates  "  the  com- 
plete equality  of  the  wife :  polygamy  and  subjection  of 
women  is  accordingly  altogether  foreign  to  the  Indo- 
Germans.'*  I  certainly  hope  that  this  is  ti*ue,  and  the 
term  may  express  all  this  :  but  it  may  also  mean  no  more 
than  the  head-wife,  or  even  no  more  than  the  especial 
chattel  of  the  lord  and  master  (patni).  In  hhrdtar  (brother) 
Fick  sees  the  support  and  help  {/s/bhar,  to  carry)  due  to 
the  sister,  especially  after  the  parent's  death :  and  he  is 
very  angry  at  the  suggestion,  that  because  bhartar  (in 
Sanskrit)  means  a  husband,  the  marriage  of  brother  and 
^  Spr€U!heinheit  der  Indogermanen  Europcu,  pp.  265— ;292^ 
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sister  may  have  been  a  primitive  custom — a  suggestion  in 
Avhich  he  sees  that  "  Phautom,  der  Darwinsche  Vater  der 
Affen  und  Menschen:"  however,  so  far  as  etymology  goes, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  he  is  right.  In  svasar  (sister)  he 
allows  some  diflSculty:  but  he  is  quite  sure  that  it  con- 
tains the  word  sva  "  own/*  as  it  probably  does :  yet  I  do 
not  see  in  it  any  support  of  his  doctrine  of  the  excellent 
monogamic  order  maintained  in  the  ancient  household : 
I  am  afraid  that  it  points  more  naturally  to  diflferent 
families  of  one  father,  in  each  of  which  the  brother  may 
have  his  "  own,"  not  merely  his  half-sister.  I  am,  of  course, 
speaking  here  (as  Fick  does)  of  the  evidence  to  be  derived 
from  names  alone.  Where  the  terms  confirm  such  evi- 
dence as  can  be  drawn  from  the  earliest  condition  of  the 
family  traceable  in  the  divided  races  of  men,  then  their 
evidence  is  valuable.  And  I  certainly  know  no  historical 
traces  to  be  found  in  Europe  of  plurality  of  wives. 
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NOTE  I.   ON  CHAPTER  V• 

The  simplest  form  into  which  Grimm's  Law  can  be  put  is 
the  following  Table,  in  which  a  stands  for  aspirate,  s  for  soft, 
and  Η  for  hard.  The  word  ash  may  serve  as  a  τηβτηοτία  technica 
for  the  whole. 

Table  I. 


Ind.-Enr., 
Greek,  Latin. 

Low  German 
(Gothic,  English,  &o.)• 

Old  High 
German. 

A 

S 

Η 

S 

Η 

A 

Η 

A 

S 

The  substitutes  are  given  more  exactly  in  the  following 
tables :  it  will  be  seen  that  breaths  have  taken  the  place  of 
aspirates  everywhere  except  in  Greek• 
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6 

Μ 

• 

Ο 

•3 

Ο 

6β      *^       ^ 

Α     •3     •«* 

• 

ο 

• 

ι 

ο 

Λ           "^            Ρ4 

έ 

te      «tt        ^ 

ά 
d 

Λ           -^            Ρ4 

• 

ο 

ο 

tc     f^      Α 

tC      *rS       Α 

A       ^^      -" 

s. 


^o 


a 


v^ 

is" 

φ  Φ 

'§:S 

5£ 

1 

φ 
Α 

S 

Μ 

a 

Ι 

'Τί 

S 

ν 

α 

S 

s 

s< 

β 

ν^ 

1 

•δ 

-δ 

ρ 

»έ 

ίτ 

k 

•Μ  π3 

11 

uei 
wei] 

Λ^ 

Μ    Ν 

,4 

^•g 

• 

Μ 

Μ 
Μ 

ι 

% 

Ι 

φ 

Η 

Α 

g. 

-< 

Η 

3 

Ι 

Ι 

ο 

3 

ο  ' 

J 

^ 

^S 

>« 

«^ 

•Ό 

r^ 

kane 
(gans) 

tior 
(tbier) 

pnooha 
(buche) 

φ 

A 

(fi 

»4 

ο 

.  ο 

Φ 

φ 

ο 

Φ 

φ 

to 

'τύ 

*ο 

Μ 

Φ 
ο 

Ι 

S 

0} 

φ 

CO 

Λ 

•Μ 

•Μ 

. 

^ 

t^ 

^ 

^- 

•θ^ 

CD 
Φ 
0Q 

c3 
ο 

φ 

Φ 
Α 

.9 


0Q 

Φ 


αα 

CD 


Φ 
Η 

Ο 


kO 


Φ 
Φ 


Ι 


Ο 

00 


Φ 
φ 

Α 


t3 

α 

Ι 

-«β 
ο 
α 


>4 
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Exceptions  to  the  law  are  given  very  well  by  rerrar\ 
They  are  found  in  a  few  distinctly  onomatopoetic  words ;  also 
in  words  borrowed  by  one  language  from  another,  when  the 
sound  of  the  original  language  was  naturally  retained.  The 
exception  becomes  regular  in  the  initial  consonantal  groups,  ak, 
8ty  ap :  thus  stelL•,  star,  and  stem  (see  p.  36),  shew  the  st  alike  : 
the  reason  is  plain  enough ;  the  hard  8  can  be  pronounced  easily 
with  no  sound  but  a  hard  one.  In  the  same  way  Helfenstein* 
explains  the  occurrence  oft  in  noct-  night,  naht  {Nacht),  as  due 
to  the  preservative  influence  of  the  preceding  h,  I  much 
doubt  this.  I  believe  the  preservation  of  this  t  in  all  the  lan- 
guages is  best  explained  by  the  dislike  to  change  again  a  word 
which  had  been  changed  once,  lest  all  its  distinctive  features 
should  be  lost^ :  here,  I  think,  t  was  retained  because  k  had 
been  already  changed.  In  the  same  way  I  explain  the  corre- 
spcmdence  in  Gothic  of  hiuga  to  φ€ύγω,  fugio :  the  change  of 
the  aspirate  to  the  soft  at  the  beginning  is  regular,  but  the 
original  g  is  not  changed  at  the  end  of  the  root,  and  I  think* 
for  the  reason  which  I  have  given :  there  are  a  great  many 
similar  instances  given  by  Ferrar*,  but  explained  by  him  as 
arising  from  a  double  aspirate  in  the  root :  L  e.  he  postulates 
here  Ind.-Eur.  bhugh,  and  apparently  thinks  the  gh  was  weak- 
ened to  g  in  Graeco-Italian  :  this  would  be  highly  irregulai' ; 
and  there  seems  to  me  no  sufficient  evidence  for  his  original 
form  \  and  therefore  I  much  prefer  my  explanation.  But  no 
doubt  some  apparent  exceptions  to  the  law  have  arisen  from 
weakenings  in  the  diflerent  languages  after  their  separation : 
thus  Gothic  faihan,  Germ,  fv/gen,  correspond  to  Ίτηγνυμί :  now 
we  ought  to  find  κ  in  Greek  con-esponding  to  h  and  g  in  the 
other  languages :  and  fjpak  was  the  original  form  in  Graeco- 
Italian,  as  is  shewn  by  πάσσαλος  and  paciscor :  but  it  was  weak- 
ened to  fjiray  in  Greece.  Here  it  will  be  observed  the  Teu- 
tonic words  have  suffered  a  change  of  both  consonants :  the 
striving  for  clearness,  spoken  of  above,  operates  frequently,  but 
by  no  means  regularly. 


^  Comparative  Grammar,  i.  34—38. 

*  Comparative  Grammar  of  the  Teutonic  Langiuiges,  p.  103. 

*  See  Chapter  i.  p.  4. 

*  p.  36. 
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The  reason  of  these  changes  has  been  suggested  at  page  5  : 
see  also  Max  Miiller^  with  whom  I  agree  as  to  theif  character. 
He  seems  however  to  regard  the  changes  of  the  Gothic  and 
High  German  to  have  been  simultaneous:  at  least  he  saya 
(p.  206)  "  none  was  before  the  other."  It  seems  to  me  at  least 
as  probable  that  the  changes  of  the  Gothic  came  first  in  time, 
and  were  shared  by  the  whole  German  race,  Low  and  High  alike, 
before  their  separation  :  then  after  that  time  the  Low  German 
altered  no  more,  but  the  High  German  repeated  the  same  change. 
This  appears  to  me  likely  from  the  much  slighter  character  of 
that  change.  It  wiU  be  seen,  that  in  the  third  division  of 
Table  III. — the  division  which  deals  with  the  original  hards — 
in  two  cases  out  of  three  the  change  was  never  made  at  all  in 
High  German  :  and  in  the  first  division  also  in  two  cases  the 
change,  though  made,  was  not  permanent :  the  hards  sank  back 
into  the  softs  again.  The  whole  variation  accordingly  seems  to 
me  more  like  a  faint  reflex  of  the  firsts  The  main  objection 
to  this  view  is  the  want  of  any  sufficient  motive,  as  far  as  we 
can  see,  for  the  second  variation.  The  first  variation  rose,  as 
all  agree,  from  the  objectionable  aspirates.  These  were  ex^ 
pressed  by  the  soft  in  Gothic,  and  the  other  changes  followed 
from  a  desire  for  clearness.  But  when  they  were  gone,  and  the 
breaths  A,  th,  f  only  were  left,  why  should  the  High  Germans 
have  made  any  further  change?    I  confess,  I  can  give  no  reply. 

In  order  to  explain  the  change  from  the  softs  to  the  hards, 
Prof.  March  (ίό.)  suggests  that  the  Kelts,  who  "  used  more  surd 
breath  and  less  sonant  than  we,  adopted  the  speech  of  invading 
Teutons,  that  their  Celtic  pronunciation  as  heard  by  the  Teu- 
tons become  current ;  and  that  climatic  influences  and  allitera- 
tion made  the  change  thorough."  The  Keltic  tendency  to 
aspirate  is  doubtless  an  established  physical  fact,  and  has  been 
mentioned  above  (p.  17) :  and  the  variation  of  English  speech, 
within  historical  times  in  Ireland,  lends  some  support  to  this 
plausible  conjecture;  perhaps  all  the  support  it  is  likely  to 
receive. 

A  new  explanation  has  been  given  by  Mr  FennelP;  namely, 

1  Lectures^  ii.  206. 

s  See  Prof.  March,  Comparative  Grammar  of  Anglo-Saxon,  p.  29. 

5  Attempt,  ae.  p.  14.  . 
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that  the  whole  dislocation  was  due  to  a  Teutonic  tendency  to 
speak  quickly  or  sharply :  when  the  aspirates  were  lost  the  softs 
were  hardened,  and  the  original  hards  were  very  hard :  and 
that  a  further  action  of  the  hardening  tendency  changed  the 
harder  of  the  two  softs  (the  original  soft  and  the  descendant  of 
the  aspirate)  into  an  "  absolute  hard  "  while  the  effort  to  utter 
the  very  hard  representatives  of  the  early  hard  resulted  in 
failure,  and  produced  spirants.  In  fact  he  postulates  further 
gradations  of  softness  or  hardness  in  each  class :  as  he  says 
"  the  alphabetical  signs  by  no  means  exhaust  the  possible  gra- 
dations of  elements  of  articulate  speech."  This  is  undoubtedly 
true;  notably  we  have  more  vowel-sounds  than  vowel-signs; 
and  even  consonants  might  have  more  symbols  than  most  lan- 
guages possess ;  e.  g.  the  palatal  sounds  are  not  adequately 
represented.  But  my  ears  do  not  catch  Mr  Fennell's  minute 
subdivision  of  the  gutturals :  and  the  absolute  hard  is  as  per- 
plexing to  me  as  the  Aryan  desire  for  absolute  brevity,  which 
Mr  Fennell  elsewhere  (p.  30)  regards  as  one  of  the  causes  of 
phonetic  change. 


NOTE  II.   ON  CHAPTER  V. 

I  mentioned  above  that  nearly  all  the  nations  agree  in  their 
term  for  snow.  The  examples  of  agreement  in  the  words  de- 
noting cold  might  be  considerably  increased.  The  severity  of 
the  Indo-European  winter,  which  is  inferred  from  them,  suits 
well  with  the  country  which  has  been  assigned  by  conjecture  to 
our  forefathers ;  "  central  Bactria,  the  mountainous  part  extend- 
ing from  the  Hindoo  Koosh  to  the  plain  of  the  Oxus*."  This 
conjecture  is  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  next  to  winter  the  most 
numerous  analogies  are  to  be  found  in  the  words  for  spring. 
One  of  the  numerous  Sanskrit  names  for  spring  is  vascmta;  the 
first  part  of  this  word  is  found  in  the  Greek  lap  (for  Ρ€σ-αρ),  in 
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the  Latin  ver  (for  veaer),  the  Lithxiaiiian  was-a/ra  (but  meaning 
"  summer"),  the  Sclavonian  vea-na,  and  the  Scandinavian  vdr. 
This  agreement  is  too  great  to  be  accidental ;  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  vasa  or  vasara  was  the  n^me  which  the  Indo-Euro- 
peans  gave  to  the  welcome  spring  which  followed  the  five 
months  winter  of  their  high  mountain  home.     Its  meaning  is 
very  doubtful.     There  are  two  or  three  distinct  roots  of  the 
same  form,  VAS,  which  have  been  already  mentioned ;  but  none 
gives  a  satisfactory  meaning :   the  best  perhaps  is  that  which 
means  "  to  clothe ;"  so  that  spring  should  be  the  re-clothing  of 
Nature :  this  however  may  be  thought  fanciful.     But  in  the 
names  for  summer  we  find  hardly  any  agreement.     Each  nation 
had  its  own  name.     The  Sanskrit  ushma  and  Latin  aestas  are 
both  the  "  burning  time,"  but  from  difierent  roots :  the  Greek 
θ€ρος  is  from  a  different  root  again,  and  implies  only  warmth. 
The  Irish  sam  or  samh  may  be  akin  to  the  German  Sormner,  of 
uncertain  derivation ;  and  these  therefore  have  the  best  claim 
to  having  preserved  the  original  term.     This  want  of  agreement 
is  probably  rightly  explained  by  Pictet :  in  temperate  climates 
summer  is  only  a  continuation  of  spring,  and  is  less  striking  to 
the  senses ;  hence  the  different  peoples  replaced  the  one  primi- 
tive name — if  indeed  there  were  not  already  more  than  one  in 
those  early  days — by  distinct  appellations  of  their  own,  suitable 
to  the  climate  of  their  new  abodes.     Autumn  offers  us  abso- 
lutely no  analogies ;  it  is  not  until  the  latest  subdivision  of  the 
peoples  that  we  find  names  for  it  occurring  among  these  nations 
who  required  the  term.     For  some  never  needed  it,  as  the 
northern  peoples:   for  them  the  old   division   sufficed,  which 
separated  distinctly  only  winter  and  spring,  with  summer  con- 
sidered as  a  continuation  of  the  latter ;   the  German  peoples 
lost  the  old  name  for  spring,  and  the  Lithuanians,  as  we  have 
seen,  applied  it  to  summer ;  both  therefore  parted  with  the  old 
slight   distinction.     The   Hindus  strengthened  it,  and  at  an 
early  period  subdivided  the  three  seasons,  making  them  six,  to 
suit  the  Indian  climate  and  periodical  rains ;  while  the  Greeks 
and  Romans  found  the  want  of  a  name  to  denote  the  "  later 
season,"  but  not  till  they  had  separated,  when  the  Greeks  called 
it  by  no  more  distinctive  name,  οττ-ώρα ;  for  practical  purposes 
in  their  splendid  climate  finding  it  sufficient  to  divide  the  year 
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into  Oipos  and  χ^ιμων ;  the  Boman  "  auctumnus  "  was  developed 
on  Italian  soil. 

As  Pictet  well  points  out*  the  Indo-European  division  of  the 
year,  besides  corresponding  well  to  their  supposed  country,  also 
harmonizes  with  what  from  other  sources  we  know  of  their 
employments.  With  a  people  mainly  pastoral  the  second 
natural  division  of  the  year  is  the  time  of  the  return  of  the 
flocks  for  winter  quarters.  And  when  an  agiicultural  suc- 
ceeded to  a  pastoral  age,  no  further  distinction  was  required, 
because  the  grain  is  hai*vested  in  summer.  A  separate  term 
for  a  fourth  season  does  not  become  necessary  until  the  time  of 
the  cultivation  of  fruit-trees,  especially  of  the  vine. 

i  Orig,  1. 107• 
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I  INTEND  in  this  chapter  to  describe  some  changes 
which  are  connected  together  by  apparent  community  of 
use ;  all  of  which  may  have  had  a  different  origin  from 
those  which  are  demonstrably  the  result  of  phonetic 
change  in  the  several  languages  of  the  Indo-European 
stock.  They  may  have  been  from  the  first  Dynamic; 
that  is,  consciously  intended  to  express  some  modifi- 
cation of  meaning :  one  of  them — ^Reduplication — cer- 
tainly must  have  been  so.  The  other  two — ^Vowel-In- 
tensification and  Nasalisation — may  have  been  dynamic : 
they  may,  however,  have  been  only  phonetic,  and  after- 
wards applied  (like  the  phonetic  change  of  a  into  a,  e,  ο 
already  mentioned)  to  express  with  more  or  less  regularity 
differences  of  conception.  In  either  case  it  is  well  to  de- 
scribe them  separately.  If  they  were  all  dynamic  in  their 
origin,  it  is  right  to  keep  the  results  of  the  formative  prin- 
ciple in  language  distinct  from  those  changes  which  are 
due  to  the  destructive  principle.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
some  of  them  were  phonetic,  they  are  nevertheless  so  far 
removed  from,  by  their  antiquity  (being,  as  I  have  already 
said,  to  some  extent  Indo-European),  that  it  is  advisable 
to  keep  them  distinct  firom  the  results  of  Greek  and  Latin 
phonetic  laws,  which  we  will  afterwards  consider.  Lastly, 
they  resemble  each  other  so  much  in  their  use,  that  it  is 
hardly  possible  to  treat  of  one  without  the  others. 

I  have  already  briefly  sketched  the  general  formative 
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system  of  language — the  process  by  which  a  root  grew 
into  a  base.  That  growth  is  by  accretions  from  without^ 
and  is  always  easily  distinguishable  from  the  processes 
of  phonetic  change.  I  am  now  about  to  describe  some 
of  the  methods  by  which  a  root  could  be  modified  from 
within;  not  how  e.g.  the  root  ιηθ  could  by  adding  a 
formative  suffix  become  πίθ-ανο-  and  ττιθανο-  grow  into 
τΓίθανός  and  ττιθανότη^  and  ττιθανόω;  but  how  by  modi- 
fication of  existing  elements  ^/ττιθ  became  πείθω — a  change 
for  which  (whatever  be  its  origin)  I  retain  the  name  of 
Vowel-intensification  (the  German  Steigerung) — ;  how  V^a^ 
became  Χανθανω  and  Ajfid  became  findo  by  Nasalisation; 
and  how  V^o  became  δίΒωμι  by  Reduplication.  At  first 
right  it  might  appear  as  though  reduplication  must  be 
called  an  external  modification.  Undoubtedly  a  further 
syllable  is  added  to  the  word:  but  absolutely  no  new 
element  is  added:  μαρμαίρω  (which  is  for  μαρ-μαρ-ί/ω) 
introduces  no  new  idea  to  modify  the  old  one ;  the  old 
one  is  but  expressed  twice  over,  till  it  gets  a  new  asso- 
ciation. 


Reduplication, 

This  is  probably  the  earliest,  certainly  the  most  natu- 
ral, method  of  expressing  greater  intensity  of  feeling. 
But  for  this  very  reason,  because  it  is  the  earliest,  the 
traces  of  it  in  Greek  and  Latin  are  smaller  than  those  of 
the  other  more  refined  and  subtle  methods  of  producing 
the  same  result,  which  have  gradually  superseded  it. 
These  traces  are,  ^^  might  be  expected,  most  common  in 
words  which  are  obviously  immediately  onomatopoetic : 
e.g.  άΚαΚάζω — uhdo,  &c.  And  indeed  the  greater  number 
of  examples  adduced  by  Prof.  Pott*  to  prove  the  wide 
extent  of  this  principle  are  derived  from  the  Tartaric  or 

^  In  his  book  called  Doppelung  aU  eines  der  wichtigsten  Bildung- 
tmittel  der  Sprache^  in  which  the  question  is  treated  in  the  most 
thoroughgoing  and  most  unreadable  way. 
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Oceanic  speeches.  In  the  ever-varying  languages  of 
savages,  based  almost  entirely  on  conscious  onomatopoeia, 
Reduplication  is  almost  the  only  method  employed  to 
strengthen  the  expression  of  an  idea.  Thousands  of 
examples  are  given  by  Pott.  So  also  with  children ;  every 
one  must  have  observed  how  naturally  they  form  a  lan- 
guage of  their  own  on  this  principle :  with  them  a  watch 
is  not  a  watch  but  a  tick-tick,  a  railway  engine  is  not  a 
railway-engine  but  a  puff-puflf.  No  doubt  much  of  this  is 
the  traditional  language  of  the  nursery;  but  this  is  no 
real  objection :  it  shews  at  least  that  a  child  apprehends 
ideas  most  easily  under  these  forms.  The  first  word  which 
a  child  utters,  mama,  is  a  proof  how  natural  it  is.  If  it 
be  objected  that  the  barbarous  dialects  of  savages  and  the 
semi--articulate  lispings  of  children  can  supply  no  argu- 
ments for  a  scientific  treatment  of  language,  I  do  not 
admit  this  without  modification.  To  argue  on  the  ety- 
mology of  particular  words  in  some  speech  which  has  for 
centuries  been,  comparatively  speaking,  fixed  by  being 
the  medium  of  a  literature — ^to  connect  these  with  similar 
words  in  savage  languages  is,  I  admit,  unscientific  and 
dangerous.  But  surely  we  may  base  general  principles  of 
language  on  a  numerous  array  of  lioguistic  facts  and 
methods  of  constructing  words  observed  in  innumerable 
savage  dialects.  And  if  there  be  any  tendency  shewn  by 
such  observation,  it  is  the  tendency  to  reduplication.  Can 
we  doubt  that  ma/ma  is  the  name  for  mother  which  comes 
first  to  the  infant's  lips  in  other  lands  besides  our  own  ? 
It  is  the  most  natural  because  it  is  the  simplest  combine^ 
tion  of  sounds  that  the  infant  can  make.  The  single  syl- 
lable ma,  or  da,  or  pa,  or  whatever  it  be,  is  not  language; 
it  is  a  single  sound  which  is  not  beyond  the  power  of  a 
brute;  but  when  it  is  doubled  we  have  a  conscious  attempt 
at  language.  When  a  child  grows  up  he  ceases  to  use 
the  term  mama,  because  mother  is  the  term  used  in 
the  literary  dialect  which  he  is  taught ;  but  if  he  were 
never  taught  that  dialect  he  would  go  on  calling  hi§ 
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mother  mama,  just  in  the  manner  of  savages  who  have  no 
literary  dialect.  The  child  and  savage  in  this  respect 
stand  on  precisely  the  s'ame  footing;  and  are  just  the 
examples  we  need  to  shew  us  what  are  likely  to  be  the 
first  steps  of  any  language  before  it  has  reached  its  literary 
stage. 

The  fact,  that .  with  us  English  the  word  mama  is 
so  often  retained  side  by  side  with  mx)ther,  may  perhaps  be 
explained  by  the  fact  that  there  is  perhaps  no  other 
modern  European  people  which  shews  so  much  tendency 
to  (partly  onomatopoetic)  reduplication.  Consider  not 
merely  the  interjectional  ha  ha,  tut  tut,  hoity  toity,  but 
also  phrases  which  in  some  cases  obviously  arose  from 
imitation  of  sound,  though  others  shew,  at  least  at  present, 
no  signs  of  such  derivation.  For  example,  ding  dong, 
jingle  jangle,  tittle  tattle,  are  obviously  onomatopoetic: 
such  derivation  is  not  so  clear  in  knick-knack,  slip  slop, 
riff  raff,  harumscarum,  hugger-mugger,  hurly-burly,  hotch- 
potch, tag-rag,  humdrum,  helter  skelter,  and  numberless 
others,  which  any  one  can  supply  for  himself.  I  shall  con- 
fine myself  to  examples  of  reduplication  taken  from  the 
Greek  and  Latin:  but  these  which  I  have  given  are 
familiar,  and  the  principle,  if  proved  for  one  language, 
is  proved  for  all.  It  is  curious  that  in  nearly  all  these  we 
have  not  simple  reduplication,  that  is,  we  have  not  the 
same  syllable  exactly  repeated.  This  is  due,  no  doubt, 
to  a  half-conscious  dissimilation:  thus  we  may  explain 
the  thin  vowel  i  being  so  commonly  used  in  the  redu- 
plicated syllable.  Where  the  difference  is  consonantal, 
it  is  more  probable  that  words  originally  dissimilar  have 
been  made  more  like  for  the  purpose  of  the  jingle,  by  the 
conscious  application  of  the  opposite  principle  of  assimi- 
lation. 

In  the  Greek  and  Latin  then  we  may  with  tolerable 
certainty  trace  the  process  in  the  imitative  names  of 
birds,  &c.  Thus  we  have  cuculm,  turtur,  uluL•,  upupa, 
ξτΓοψ,  T€TTAf,  κακκαβή,  and  many  others,  where  the  name 
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is  expressive  of  the  sound  produced  by  the  creature: 
compare  also  bulbul,  tomtom,  &c. :  other  words  express 
sound  in  general,  as  tintinnabulumy  murmur,  &c. :  then  the 
principle,  which  was  perhaps  at  first  restricted  to  sound, 
is  applied  more  generally,  e.g.  in  ττα-σττάλ-ι/  (already 
mentioned*),  in  Ται/ταλο9,  probably  reduplicated  form  of 
\/ταΧ  to  endure,  with  change  of  λ  to  ν  before  r,  in 
Ύάρταρος,  which  may  be  from  *^ταρ  to  bore,  ie.  the  very 
deep  hole;  κάρκαρον,  the  Latin  career,  is  not  so  clear: 
κοσκϋΚμάτια  and  quisquiliae  mark  contempt  by  their  redu- 
plication, things  that  are  pulled  incessantly  into  pieces : 
dndnnus  and  the  Aveaker  κίκιννο^  are  not  clear,  but  may 
be  contemptuous  :  and  I  can  only  point  to  the  reduplica- 
tion in  furfur,  papaver,  cucumis,  &c.  Quisquis  is  perhaps 
more  than  reduplication ;  it  is,  so  to  speak,  the  first  and 

last  term  of  a  series  quis,  quis quis,  which  in  Latin  is 

no  longer  answered  by  a  corresponding  antecedent  demon- 
strative, as  it  is  in  Sanskrit^ 

Prof.  Pott  is  probably  right  in  thinking  that  he  sees 
a  relic  of  this  principle  in  that  fondness  for  alliteration 
which  prevailed  so  much  among  the  early  Latin  poets, 
Ennius,  Naevius,  and  Plautus.  They  conceived  that  their 
idea  was  more  fully  expressed  by  repetition  of  the  same 
syllable  or  syllables,  even  though  the  sense  was  not  clearly 
and  directly  intensified,  as  in  the  case  of  reduplication. 
How  curiously  they  laboured  at  this  process  may  be  well 
seen  in  the  really  remarkable  fragment  of  Naevius,  from 
the  Lycurgus, 

Alie  sublime  alios  saltns  illicite  ubi 
Bipedes  volucres  lino  linquant  lamina. 

In  these  two  lines  the  syllable  al  occurs  twice,  li  six  times, 
hi  twice,  es  twice,  in  three  times.  And  yet  the  alliteration 
is  so  cleverly  managed  by  reproducing  the  same  syllable 


1  p.  114. 

*  E.  g,  in  the  following  line  (Nala  5,  11) : 

Yam  yam  hi  dadriQe  teshfim,  tarn  tarn  mene  Nalam  nripam. 

Qiiimquem  enim  nidit  eomm,  eum  eum  oredidit  (esse)  Nalam  regem• 
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generally  in  diflferent  parts  of  the  Avords,  that  in  a  rapid 
reading  we  are  only  conscious  of  a  general  harmony  of 
sounds  very  pleasing  to  the  ear.  It  is  only  on  close  exami- 
nation we  perceive  how  artificial  the  process  has  been. 
Summa  ars  ceL•uit  artem.  Commonly  however  the  effect 
is  much  more  obvious:  in  Plautus  it  is  exceedingly 
frequent  and  generally  Λvithout  much  reason;  no  end 
seems  to  be  served  by  it:  it  has  become  apparently  a 
mere  trick  of  composition.  Lucretius  also  has  much  of 
it,  and  it  harmonizes  well  with  his  simple  style ;  e.  g. 
in  his  description  of  Sicily,  as  "  multa  munita  uirum  ui," 
or  in  the  line,  "mortalem  uitam  mors  cum  immortalis 
ademit^" — which  indeed  is  rather  an  instance  of  an 
idea  wonderfully  intensified  by  reduplication  than  of 
alliteration.  Even  Virgil  did  not  altogether  disdain  the 
artifice.     In  his 

Neu  patriae  ualidas  in  uiscera  uertite  uires 

a  certain  strength  is  no  doubt  given  to  the  line  by  the 
hammer-like  beats  of  the  υ  sound.  Alliteration  is  found 
much  more  rarely  in  the  Greek  poets.  Yet  a  perfect  and 
most  effective  example  may  be  borrowed  from  the  artificial 
Alexandrian  school  in  the  well-known  and  exquisitely 
beautiful  lines  of  the  Epitaphium  Bionis^: 

aloL  Toi  μαΚάγαι  μεν  iirav  κατά  καπον  ολωνται 
ηΒβ  τά  χλωρά  σέΧινα  το  τ  €νθαΧ€<ζ  ουΚον  ανηθον, 
νστβρον  αν  ζωοντί  καΧ  eU  ero^  iWo  φνοντν* 
α/χ/χ6?  δ'  οί  ^eyoKoL  καΐ  καρτεροί  οι  σοφοί  apBpe^, 
οτητότε  ττρατα  θάνωμβς,  άνάκοου  iv  γθονϊ  κοΙΧα 
€νΒομ€<ζ  €V  μαΚα  μακρόν  ατέρμονα  νή^ρ€τον  ίττνον. 

Το  begin  Avith  the  last  line :  clearly  much  of  its  match- 
less length  and  strength  is  derived  from  the  double  ev,  the 
double  μα  and  the  fourfold  ov,  I  am  speaking  of  course 
only  of  the  artificial  helps,  and  not  ignoring  the  power  of 
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the  simple  wording.  But  a  careful  examination  will  shew 
that  much  more  of  the  melody  of  the  entire  passage  is  due 
to  artificial  aid.  First  of  all  the  passage — naturally  in 
consequence  of  the  simile — divides  itself  into  two  equal 
parts  of  three  lines  each.  The  leading  note  of  the  whole 
is  the  syllable  op  :  it  occurs  in  every  line  but  one,  eleven 
times  in  all.  But  in  the  first  two  lines  of  each  half  the 
syllable  av  occurs — once  in  the  first  line,  once  in  the 
second,  once  in  the  fourth,  twice  in  the  fifth,  but  not  in 
either  the  third  or  the  sixth.  In  each  half  the  av  dies 
out  by  degrees,  making  way  for  the  ov,  which  reigns  tri- 
umphant in  the  last  line  of  each.  Now  it  is  quite  true 
that  a  is  an  older  and  stronger  vowel  than  ο :  but  in 
Greek,  as  we  shall  hereafter  see,  o,  in  consequence  perhaps 
of  its  broader  sound,  is  constantly  used  as  a  stronger  mo- 
dification of  a.  Therefore  the  change  from  av  to  ov  in 
this  passage  is  a  rise  in  the  scale  of  sound,  marking,  as  I 
believe,  the  rise  in  the  intensity  of  the  pathos.  And  as  if 
to  point  this  out  more  clearly,  the  poet  whilst  commencing 
the  first  clause  with  ul  four  times,  in  the  corresponding 
line  of  the  second  clause  has  written  ot  five  times,  repeat- 
ing it  again  twice  at  the  end  of  the  fifth  line,  after  which 
we  have  neither  at  nor  av  again.  Nay,  even  though  this 
may  be  fanciful•,  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  the  writer 
meant  to  give  the  key  at  the  end  of  the  first  line,  where 
we  have  the  ascending  sound,  av-,  ov-,  ων-,  the  last  not 
occurring  again.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  general  principle 
is,  I  think,  unmistakeable,  though  it  is  so  subtle  that  I 
for  one  had  read  the  passage  many  a  time  before  I  per- 
ceived it\ 

These  examples  of  alliteration  are  no  proof  of  the  use 
of  reduplication  as  a  formative  principle,  but  they  shew 


/ 


^Alliteration  of  the  most  obvious  character  occurs  to  excess  in  Ice- 
landic. For  some  curious  examples  of  it  in  Old  English,  where  it  is 
common  enough,  see  an  Essay  on  Alliterative  Poetry,  by  t))e  Bev.  W.  W. 
Skeat,  originaUy  printed  in  Vol.  iii.  of  Bishop  Percy's  Folio  MS.,  ed. 
Hales  and  FnmivaU. 
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the  natural  bent  of  the  human  mind  to  intensify  an  idea 
by  repetition  of  sound.  I  now  pass  on  to  cases  where  we 
find  reduplication  employed  to  intensify  either  the  quality 
or  quantity  of  particular  words  and  roots.  Here  we  might 
most  naturally  expect  to  find  it  in  the  formation  of  the 
superlative ;  and  such  is  indeed  most  common  in  savage 
dialects.  It  is  also  found,  though  not  as  a  rule,  in  San- 
skrit, e.  g.  alpa  is  little,  and  αΐράίρα  is  very  little.  But  if 
it  ever  existed  in  Greek  and  Latin,  it  had  entirely  passed 
away  before  historic  times,  when  we  find  the  requisite  in- 
crease of  idea  expressed  by  formative  suffixes.  Yet  even 
in  them,  as  Pott  has  pointed  out,  a  lingering  feeling  of 
the  possibility  of  the  process  is  seen  in  such  words  as 
τρισμέ^ιστος,  τρίΒον\ο<ζ,  and  the  Latin  triscttrria.  Here 
we  have  reduplication,  or  triplication  rather,  in  the  spirit 
if  not  in  the  letter.  A  savage  would  have  said  BovXoSov" 
\oSov\o<i.  The  more  cultivated  Greek  could  express  the 
same  idea  with  more  dexterity.  A  further  example  is  to 
be  found  in  the  rather  artificial  compound  used  by  Calli- 
machus  in  his  very  beautiful  epitaph  on  Heracleitus, 

αλλά  συ  μέν  ττον, 
ζβΐν   ΆΧικαρνασσβν,  τ^τράτταΚαν  σττοΒίη, 

Α  sort  of  reduplication  again  may  be  seen  in  the  very 
common  ovBeh  ου,  nemo  non,  &c.  These  are  all  superla- 
tives :  in  all  these  it  is  intended  to  express  the  strongest 
affirmation.  And  though  here  the  reduplication  is  cer- 
tainly not  of  the  reasoD,  since  one  negative  drives  out  the 
other,  yet  currency  was  probably  given  to  the  expressions 
by  the  fact  of  their  coinciding  with  the  popular  love  for 
repetition  of  the  same  sound. 

Far  more  important  for  us,  as  entering  more  widely 
into  the  building  up  of  the  languages,  are  the  traces  still 
to  be  found  in  Greek  and  Latin  of  the  systematic  re- 
duplication of  primary  roots  to  produce  frequentative  and 
desiderative  verbs  and,  more  rarely,  nouns.  In  Sanskrit 
«uch  verbs  are  regularly  formed  from  every  τοο\.,\χγ  t^^w- 
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:  plication.  Thus  \/budh  in  Sanskrit  means  "  to  know :" 
!  bo'budh  (or  bo-hudh-ya)  denotes  "  to  know  frequently,"  or 
**to  know  well"  (i.e.  is  either  a  frequentative  or  intensive 
verb),  bu'bodh-i'Sha  is  *'to  desire  to  know."  It  will  be 
observed  that  in  two  out  of  these  three  verbs,  suffixes 
ya  and  sa  are  added,  over  and  above  reduplication ;  it  is 
possible  that  when  they  ΛveΓe  first  so  used,  they  retained 
their  primary  sense,  Λvhatever  that  was ;  and  so  modified 
the  meaning  of  the  root  as  well  as  the  reduplication.  So 
much  at  least  is  certain,  that  ya  distinguished  an  intensive 
from  the  desiderative  which  ended  in  sa.  But  it  does  not 
appear  that  ya  can  be  connected  with  any  root  which 
would  necessarily  or  even  naturally  convey  the  idea  of  in- 
tensification :  or  that  sa  conveyed  to  the  hearer  the  idea  of 
wishing  apart  from  these  compounds.  Therefore  it  is  more 
likely  that  when  they  were  first  thus  employed  they  were 
formal  suffixes,  distinguishing  indeed  one  verb  in  its  use 
from  the  other,  but  not  capable  in  themselves  of  giving 
that  intensification  which  the  doubled  syllable  did  give. 
Turning  now  to  Greek  and  Latin  we  find — besides  such 
onomatopoetic  verbs  as  XaXayecv,  murmurare,  and  many 
others — intensives  or  frequentatives,  for  one  signification 
often  runs  into  the  other,  thus  formed;  as  μαρμαίρβιν^ 
*'  to  flash,"  from  ^/μαρ,  originally  to  rub,  and  so  to  smooth 
down,  polish.  Similarly  τταμφαίναν  is  an  intensive  of 
J  φαν.  the  whole  root  is  repeated,  and  the  aspirate 
changed  to  the  hard,  and  the  dental  nasal  to  the  labial 
nasal  according  to  rule.  So  also  ηαρ^αρίζαν^  **  to  gurgle," 
from  i\/yap,  "to  swallow"  (the  Latin  s/'^or  for  ijgvor  in 
carni'UorU'S,  uora-re,  but  also  gul-a,  glu-tire,  &c.)  ;  com- 
pare the  Latin  gurgulio.  Likewise  ττοι-ίΓνύ-ω,  *'  to  pant," 
from  aJttvv  "to  breathe;"  ^^ώίσσομαι  from  sjhi^y  "to  fear;" 
μβρμηρίζβιν,  and  the  Latin  me-mor,  memor-ia,  &c.  from  a 
root  which  in  Greek  took  the  forms  μαρ  and  μ€ρ,  and  A^mor 

1  Or  perhaps  from  a  V^F**•  compare  Sk.  iZ«cZ<;ii7iya=Iud.-Eur.  dai- 
dvisyat  which  is  closely  preserved  in  δείδίσσομαί.  See  Benfey,  die 
Entstehung  des  Indo-Gennanischen  OptativSf  p.  19. 
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in  Latin,  but  which  is  to  be  referred  back  to  an  Indo- 
European  SMAR :  the  Sanskrit  alone  has  retained  the  s : 
thus  μερμτφίζβίν  is  "to  be  careful,"  intensified  from  the 
simple  root  which  means  "to  remember." 

It  will  be  observed  that  in  many  of  these  examples 
the  reduplicated  syllable  is  strengthened ;  as  in  ττοιτΓρνω, 
δβίΒίσσομαι,,  μαιμάω,  to  pant  with  eagerness,  κοίκνΧ\ω, 
ΤΓοιφύσσω^  τταιττάΧΧω,  ΒαώάλΧω :  in  the  nouns  Χαίλαψ, 
whirlwind,  from  ^/λαβ,  to  seize,  μαιμάκτης,  whence  the 
Attic  month  μαιμακτηρίων,  probably  in  po-pul-us,  the  tree, 
from  sJspaV'y  and  others.  In  these  there  is  little  doubt 
that  the  feeling  of  their  origin  survived  until  historic 
times ;  that  men  were  conscious  in  using  these  words  that 
they  were  employing  intensives,  and  felt  their  relation  to 
the  simple  root.  It  is  not  easy  to  account  for  the  (much 
rarer)  strengthening  of  the  radical  syllable :  in  άκ-ωκ-η 
from  ι^ακ,  something  very  sharp,  in  αγωγό?  and  αγωγτ;, 
\vhere  the  reason  is  not  plain :  though  it  is  in  οττωττη  and 
οδωδτ; ;  and  in  the  irregular  lengthening  έΖ-ωΖ-η  from  ^y/eS, 
clearly  on  the  analogy  of  the  others.  The  accent,  which 
in  all  is  on  the  last  syllable,  may  possibly  have  something 
to  do  with  it.  But  there  are  others  where  we  find  the 
reduplicated  syllable  weakened,  as  in  μβρμηρίζβιν  and 
inemor ;  in  κίκιρνος,  a  curl  (compared  with  the  Latin 
citicinnus,  whence  Gincinnatus),  in  su-surrus ;  in  κέκραξ, 
κ€κρύφαλος,  a  thick  covering,  in  τέτανος,  in  βέβαιος,  and 
βέβηΧος  (each  from  BA,  the  first  that  which  may  be  gone 
upon  with  physical,  the  latter  with  ceremonial  impunity), 
the  radical  vowel  has  been  allowed  to  sink  to  e :  in  ηθήρη, 
in  τίθός  and  τιθάσος,  tame,  all  probably  from  J  θα  to  milk; 
in  many  Latin  verbs,  titillare  (compare  Greek  riXXetv), 
titubare,  &c.,  the  vowel  is  the  weakest  of  alP.  In  all  such 
words  the  feeling  of  their  origin  was  gradually  passing 
out  of  the  minds  of  men ;  the  emphasis  had  ceased  to  be 
laid  on  the  reduplicated  syllable,  as  it  must  have  been 
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at  first  when  it  was  the  significant  part  of  the  compound  ; 
and  hence  the  syllable  became  weakened.  This  is  a  good 
illustration  of  the  change  which  passes  by  degrees  over  all 
language;  that  which  was  originally  formative  loses  its 
signification,  and  becomes  only  mechanical;  the  living 
principle  passes  out,  and  deadness  comes  on.  And  this 
brings  us  to  a  numerous  list  of  verbs  where  this  deadness 
is  almost  perfect:  in  some  the  intensive  or  desiderative 
force  has  merely  died  out ;  in  others  the  no  longer  signi- 
ficant form  seems  to  have  been  used  to  express  a  diflferent 
idea.  Such  verbs  are  μιμέομαν  (Greek  V/^e,  Indo-Euro- 
pean MA,  "to  measure"),  which  seems  originally  to  have 
signified  *'I  frequently  measure  myself,"  and  thus,  in  a 
restricted  sense,  "  to  measure  myself  by  some  one,  to  copy 
or  imitate ;"  where  the  frequentative  force  is  perfectly  lost. 
The  Latin  imitor  and  imago  are  not  improbably  blunted 
forms  of  mi-mitor  and  mi-mago^,  and  so  formed  originally 
on  the  same  principle  from  the  same  root,  which  is  found 
in  me-tior  and  strengthened  in  mensa  and  mensura.  As 
μιμέομαί  stands  by  regular  phonetic  change  for  μι-μα-τ/ο- 
μαι^  it  exactly  corresponds  in  form  to  bo-bhud-ya,  men- 
tioned above. 

In  such  verbs  as  ^ώασκω,  άραρίσκω,  &c.,  the  intensive 
force  seems  not  only  to  be  lost,  but  a  causal  sense  to  have 
taken  its  place — unless  indeed  they  are  to  be  explained  as 
desideratives — the  terminational  σκω  corresponding  to  the 
sa  of  bubodJiishay  so  that  άραρίσκω  should  mean  "  I  desire 
something  to  fit,"  ΒιΒασκω,  '*  I  desire  some  one  to  think." 
But  it  is  more  likely  that  these  forms  should  be  connected 
with  another  very  important  class  of  verbs ;  in  the  forma- 
tion of  which  this  same  principle  of  reduplication  is  em- 
ployed, but  for  a  more  limited  object.  I  mean  such  verbs 
as  Ββωμι  and  τίθημν  in  Greek.  In  these  verbs  it  will  be 
observed  that  reduplication  is  found  only  in  the  present 
tense   and  the  closely  connected  imperfect;   not  in  the 


^  See  however  Corssen,  K,  B.  252. 
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future  δώσω  or  the  aorist  βΖωκα  and  eSwr,  whilst  the  re- 
duplication of  the  perfect  is  different  in  its  nature.  But 
in  the  intensives,  which  I  have  instanced  above,  the  redu- 
plication passes  through  all  the  tenses,  although  their 
occurrence  is  not  frequent.  In  fact,  in  th^m  the  redupli- 
cated verb  is  practically  a  new  root ;  in  these  others  the 
reduplication  is  an  accident  of  the  present  tense.  How  is 
this  difference  to  be  explained  ? 

All  language  must  of  course  be  able  to  distinguish  the 
incomplete  from  the  complete  stage  of  action,  the  "is 
doing  "  from  tlie  "  is  done,"  the  ηΐην^σθαι  from  the  ύναι. 
But  this  distinction  is  not  sufficient  to  express  all  our 
conceptions  with  suflSoient  clearness.  In  describing  an 
incomplete  action  we  require  often  to  express  whether  the 
operation  is  over  in  a  moment  or  requires  time ;  whether 
it  is  momentary  or  lasting — ^to  distinguish  the  "I  do" 
from  the  "  I  am  doing,"  the  ^eveadaL  from  the  fyirfveaOau 
Thus  then  we  have  three  stages  of  action,  so  to  speak  : 
the  Momentary,  the  Continuous,  the  Completed.  And 
each  of  these  stages  ought  in  a  perfectly  logical  language 
to  have  its  own  three  sub-divisions  in  time,  the  past,  the 
present,  and  the  future.  That  is,  it  should  possess  nine 
forms  produced  by  internal  modification  of  the  root,  with 
the  help  of  such  suffixes  as  have  lost  their  original  signifi- 
cation and  have  become  mere  parts  of  the  machinery  of 
grammar;  not  by  periphrases,  as  in  seven  out  of  nine 
times  in  the  forms  by  which  the  English  denotes  the  nine 
distinct  ideas ;  thus : 
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■ 

Present, 

Future, 

Past, 

Momentary. 

I  do. 

I  shall  do. 

I  did. 

1 

Continuous. 

I  am  doing. 

I  shall  be  doing. 

I  was- doing. 

Completed. 

I  have  done. 

I  shall  have  done. 

I  had  done. 
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Unfortunately,  historical  investigation  of  the  develop- 
ment of  language  shews  that  in  the  early  stages  of  growth 
inflexions,  derivatives,  and  the  rest  of  the  stock  of  gram- 
mar, are  not  formed  to  meet  previously-felt  logical  needs. 
The  order  of  the  process  is  just  reversed.  A  language 
develops  numerous  inflectional  and  formative  suffixes 
which  are  vague  and  undefined  in  their  meaning.  The 
probable  origin  of  these  suffixes  has  been  already  discussed 
at  some  length :  if  they  were  pronominal  there  can  be  no 
doubt  of  their  original  vagueness.  If  they  were  common 
roots  something  must  be  deducted  from  the  argument. 
But  even  if  "standing,"  "going,"  or  "following"  were  the 
original  meaning  of  some  of  these  suffixes,  these  meanings, 
though  more  special  than  mere  indications  of  place,  are 
little  fit  to  express  with  exactness  nice  distinctions  of 
thought.  It  is  only  later,  when  the  need  for  more  accu- 
rate expression  is  felt  in  consequence  of  the  development 
of  thought  and  feeling,  that  these  forms  found  ready  to 
hand  are  taken  and  restricted  to  the  expression  of  distinct 
logical  categories^;  still  not  so  entirely  but  that  some  in 
every  class  refuse  to  be  bound  by  the  restriction,  and  re- 
tain their  old  free  but  indefinite  meaning.  An  example 
will  make  my  meaning  plain.  Take  the  numerous  deriva- 
tive Greek  and  Latin  verbs  in  -sco.  These  are  commonLy 
called  Inceptives ;  and  the  majority  do  denote  the  begin- 
ning of  an  action.  But  there  are  very  many,  and  those 
apparently  very  old  verbs,  in  both  languages  where  there 
is  no  inceptive  meaning  to  be  seen,  neither  are  there  any 
traces  that  it  ever  existed.  Such  verbs  are  βόσκω^  φάσκω, 
θρώσκω  in  Greek,  pa^co,  nascor,  &c.  in  Latin.  These  are 
in  use  quite  simple  verbs,  whatever  the  origin  of  the  suffix 
may  have  been*.  And  it  is  very  possible  that  this  suffix 
and  many  others  existed,  before   the  need  for  inceptive 


^  Compare  Curtius,  Comp.  Philology  and  Classical  Scholarship^  p.  20. 

3  See  the  explanation  suggested  at  page  55.  Curtius  however  thinks 
that  A  common  idea  of  progress  is  traceable  in  all  these  verbs  :  see  his 
ElticidationSf  &c. ,  p.  142. 
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verbs  was  felt,  with  a  vaguer  meaning,  which  partly  for 
that  very  reason,  partly  through  lapse  of  time,  is  not 
now  certainly  discoverable.  Such  instances  force  us  to 
believe  that  the  changes  of  form  in  language  are  not  to  be 
explained  by  reference  to  an  arbitrary  list  of  logical  ideas ; 
and  consequently — to  return  to  our  present  subject — ^we  i 
shall  not  expect  to  find  in  any  language  exactly  the  same 
number  of  forms  as  that  of  the  above-mentioned  catego- 
ries. Most  languages  possess  far  fewer:  some  few  (especi- 
ally the  Greek)  have  more,  but  these  new  forms  diflfer  for 
the  most  part  from  the  old  only  in  being  produced  by 
additional  tense-suffixes,  whereas  the  old  were  not,  with 
the  exception  of  the  future,  which  always  had  sya.  Such 
later  forms  are  the  first  or  weak  aorist,  the  weak  or  active 
perfect,  the  first  passive  future ;  which  express  no  modifi- 
cation of  the  radical  idea  not  previously  given  by  the 
older  and  simpler  forms.  The  Sanskrit  possesses  nearly 
all  the  forms,  and  the  traces  of  them  which  exist  in  the 
German  language  lead  us  to  the  belief  that  they  'v^ere 
Indo-European.  But  the  Hindu  differs  from  all  other 
people  of  the  stock.  He  was  not  as  the  Greek  or  as  the 
Roman.  The  genius  of  the  Hindu  people  was  contempla- 
tive, dreamy,  mystical — not  logical,  as  that  of  the  Greek  \ 
Accordingly  the  Sanskrit  has  preserved  nearly  all  the 
grammatical  forms  which  we  find  in  Greek.     But  it  has 

1  Thus  the  Hindu  could  brood  over  an  idea :  for  example,  he  could 
believe  firmly  in  the  immortality  of  the  soul  at  a  time  when  any  such 
idea  was  put  forth  by  the  best  of  the  Greeks  with  stammering  lips.  In 
the  Bhagavadgita,  the  genius  of  the  Sanskrit  language  for  variety  of 
expression,  enormously  rich  though  it  be,  seems  almost  insufficient  to 
express  the  intensity  of  the  poet's  belief.  "  Unborn,  unchangeable,  eter- 
nal, old  of  days,"  he  cries,  **the  spirit  dies  not  with  the  dying  body 

Like  as  a  man  casts  aside  vestures  worn  with  age,  and  takes  to  himself 
others  new :  so  casting  aside  its  worn-out  bodies,  the  indwelling  spirit 

enters  yet  new  ones Impenetrable  is  it,  unconsumable,  not  to  be 

wasted  by  water,  not  to  be  parched  by  wind;  enduring,  aU-pervading, 
firm,  unshaken,  eternal;  invisible,  inconceivable,  unchangeable."  We 
shall  not  find  anything  like  this  in  Greek  :  the  strength  of  the  belief  is 
all  Indian.  But  it  is  quite  possible  that  a  Greek  would  have  expressed 
such  belief  as  he  possessed  more  logically :  for  logic  is  one  of  the  many 
gifts  for  which  the  world  has  to  thank  the  Greeks :  the  logic  of  the 
Hindu  has  never  spread  beyond  India. 
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preserved  them  with  little  trace  in  common  use  of  that 
nice  distinction  which  we  always  find  in  Greek  usage. 
How  then  are  these  distinctions  of  time  and  order  pre- 
served in  the  Greek  ?  How  did  they  succeed  in  distin- 
guishing, by  simple  modification  of  a  root,  the  momentary, 
the  protracted,  the  complete  performance  of  that  which 
the  root  expressed  ?  Principally  by  means  of  Vowel-in- 
crease or  intensification,  of  which  I  will  speak  immediately. 
For  example,  take  the  Greek  root  Χιττ;  it  denotes  "to  leave 
momentarily."  By  increase  of  the  vowel  t  to  et  we  get 
λ€ί7Γ,  "to  leave  during  a  protracted  time."  Increase  again 
to  λοΑΤΓ,  and  we  get  the  completed  action.  Thus  εΚιττον, 
the  aorist,  is  =  "  I  left  at  a  particular  moment;"  λε/ττω  =  "  I 
am  leaving,"  as  a  continued  action :  XeXoiira,  "  I  have  left 
and  done  with  it."  It  cannot  indeed  be  asserted  that  this 
vowel-intensification  is  thus  applied  quite  regularly  in  any 
language :  especially  in  the  second  step  there  is  extreme 
irregularity :  but  certainly  very  considerable  traces  of  a 
primitive  application  of  the  principle  can  be  found.  Nor 
again  is  this  change  the  only  method  by  which  to  ex- 
press the  greater  fulness  of  idea  involved  in  continuous  as 
contrasted  with  momentary  action;  or,  in  grammatical 
phrase,  to  strengthen  the  Present  Stem.  Reduplication  is 
also  used  for  this  end ;  and  so  at  last  we  get  back  to  the 
verbs  δ/δω/χ*  and  τίθημν. 

The  root  of  ΒίΒωμι,  is  So,  found  in  Βόσις,  Ζοτηρ,  &c. 
This  has  been  already  strengthened  to  δω  in  the  moment- 
ary tenses,  the  mom.  fut.  δώσω,  the  mom.  past,  i.e.  the 
aorist,  €δω//,  for  which  the  fuller  form  βΖωκα  was  early  sub- 
stituted ;  consequently  to  express  the  continuous  present 
and  past,  i.e.  the  imperfect,  we  require  a  new  method; 
which  is  reduplication,  and  we  get  ΒίΒωμι,,  iBiSovp.  There 
is  no  momentary  present  in  use  in  Greek :  a  momentary 
action  when  described  is  commonly  already  past,  and  is 
therefore  naturally  expressed  by  the  momentary  past :  or 
if  it  is  some  deed  which  is  done  once  for  all,  it  can  then 
be  expressed  by  the  completed  past.     Commonly  however 
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the  continuous-present  is  sufficiently  exact  for  ordinary 
use.:  when  indeed  it  is  essential  to  point  the  momentary 
character  of  the  action,  the  momentary  past  is  used\ 
There  is  no  permanent  future;  δώσω  being  regarded  as 
sufficient  to  express  both  instantaneous  and  continuous 
action.  Similarly  there  is  no  perfect  future;  we  must 
have  recourse  to  the  periphrasis  δεδω/^ώ?  βσομαν.  In  verbs 
in  ω  however  we  find  this  future  in  the  passive — the  future 
which  rejoices  in  the  mysterious  title  Paidopost  Thus 
\€\€ίψομαί  is  exactly  "  I  shall  have  been  left/'  To  form 
all  the  tenses  of  the  completed  stem  reduplication  is 
again  employed,  distinguished  from  that  of  the  protracted 
by  the  vowel  of  the  new  syllable,  which  is  always  e:  and  so 
by  analogy  this  method  crept  into  use  even  for  those 
verbs  whose  stems  were  already  distinguished  by  the 
subtler  method  of  vowel  increase,  as  λβ-λοίττ :  a  fact 
which  she\vs  that  the  meaning  of  vowel-intensification 
must  have  been  fading  out  of  the  Greek  mind.  Owing 
to  the  great  length  of  this  tense — Βε-Βω-κα-μι — the  ter- 
mination fell  οίϊ*  without  any  compensatory  lengthening  of 
the  connecting  vowel  being  felt  to  be  required,  as  it  had 
been  in  the  present  of  the  protracted  stem.  One  verb 
however  in  Attic  forms  the  completed  present  with  long  ω, 
probably  from  its  shortness,  ί/ζ^ω,  "lam  come;"  and  they 
are  common  in  Doric ;  thus  Theokritus  uses  ΒβΒύκω, 
ΤΓζφύκω,  and  many  others. 

1  So  Eur.  }rcd.  272  : 

σ^  TTju  σκυΟρωττΙν  καΙ  Trhcei  θυμονμένψ 
M7;5eiai'  οίττον  τησδβ  yijs  ϋξω  xepay. 

Here  the  momoutary  character  of  the  order,  "this  instant  I  bid,*'  implies 
the  immediate  obedience  it  is  to  recoive.    The  common  explanation  that 
such  tenses  express  a  long- formed  purpose  in  the  past  is  surely  out  of 
place  in  passages  like  this.     The  tense  is  used  because  it  is  the  nearest  to  ! 
the  wanting  one  which  would  have  exactly  expressed  the  moaning ;  and  ; 
distinctions  of  time  are  therefore  disregarded.     So  in  lino  215  of  the  : 
same  play : 

av^p  b\  Crap  roTs  ίνδον  αχΘηται  ξυρών, 

(ξω  μολών  ivavae  KapUav  darjs.  \ 

Here  I  do  not  believe  that  it  is  the  **  indefinite  frequency  **  of  the  action  ' 
which  is  expressed,  but  its  momentary  character. 
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Other  examples  of  a  present  stem  streDgthened  by  re- 
duplication are  ηίγυομαι  for  76-γ6ϊ/-ο-/Ααί,  root  761/  {yeur}- 
σομαι,  β^ενόμην) ;  μίμνω  for  μι^μεν-ω,  existing  beside  μένω, 
mom.  pres.  from  V^ei/;  ττίτττω  for  ττ^-πετ-ω,  root  Trer, 
Doric  aor.  eirerov  from  which  βττβσον  is  a  weakening: 
κέκΚομαι,  μέμβΧομαι,  and  many  others.  In  Latin  we 
have  si'Sto,  reduplicated  from  i^sta;  gigno  formed  like 
ηίηνομαι  from  tjgmiy  gi-genO\  sero  is  se-so,  from  i^sa 
(supine  satum),  an  Indo-European  root,  whence  we  derive 
our  "  sow ;"  bibo  from  ^pa,  by  weakening  of  ρ  to  &,  of 
which  there  are  other  examples  found ;  thus  Boblicola 
for  Poplicola,  or  as  we  generally  have  it  with  one  ρ  only 
weakened,  Publicola:  *Jpa  is  supported  in  Latin  by 
potus,  poculum,  &c.  It  will  be  observed  that  in  most  of 
these  Latin  verbs  the  redupUcation,  instead  of  confining 
itself  to  the  present,  has  passed  over  the  rest  of  the  tense- 
system.  There  are  examples  of  this  in  Greek  also.  Thus 
we  find  Βώάσκω,  ΒιΒάξω  (contrast  μι-μνη-σκομαν,  fut.  μνη- 
σο-μαι  with  no  reduplication),  ihiBa^a,  nay  even  the 
perfect  ΒεΒιΒαχα ;  where  the  treble  d  must  have  been  a 
sore  trial  to  the  Greek  sense  of  euphony.  These  cases 
might  undoubtedly,  as  I  said  before,  be  explained  as  in- 
tensive verbs,  which  therefore  retained  the  reduplication 
through  all  the  tenses.  But  there  is,  at  least  now,  no 
intensive  force  in  them,  and  it  is  not  very  likely  that  they 
ever  were  such.  I  prefer  to  explain  them  on  the  same 
principle  I  endeavoured  to  set  forth  above :  that  as  time 
went  on,  the  meaning  of  the  process  by  which  the  present 
stem  was  strengthened  faded  out  of  the  consciousness  of 
those  who  used  it.  Use,  the  ultimate  court  of  appeal 
in  all  questions  of  language,  did  not  require  in  these 
verbs  the  distinction  between  the  stronger  and  weaker 
form :  the  stronger  superseded  the  weaker,  and  the  other 
tenses  were  formed  from  it  as  though  it  had  been  the 
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Vowel-Intensification. 

I  give  here  the  double  steps  in  each  scale  as  they  are 
given  by  Schleicher^  They  have  been  elaborately  traced 
in  Latin  by  Corssen,  more  especially  in  his  second  edition. 
Curtius  apparently  accepts  the  principle  of  \Owel-increase, 
but  it  does  not  occupy  any  prominence  in  his  work^  The 
two  steps  are  kno\vn  in  Sanskrit  by  the  names  of  Gima 
*' modification"  and  Vriddhi  "increase:"  and  these  terms 
have  been  frequently  applied  to  the  parallel  changes  in 
Greek :  there  would  be  more  reason  for  adopting  them  if 
the  usage  of  the  changes  were  more  harmonious  than  it  is 
in  the  two  languages.  I  will  mention  the  changes  found 
in  Sanskrit,  the  most  important  as  nearest  the  assumed 
Indo-European  changes :  and  very  briefly  those  which  have 
been  traced  in  Gothic:  I  will  then  describe  fully  those 
facts  in  Greek  and  Latin  on  which  the  principle  rests. 
After  doing  so,  I  will  state  some  of  the  objections  to  its 
acceptance  in  its  entirety,  and  briefly  consider  other  ex- 
planations of  the  facts  in  question. 

Schleicher's  scales  are  as  follows : 

Orig.  vowels.        First  step. 


A'ScaL• 
I-scale, 

U'scale. 


a, 

Its 


a-\'  α  =  ά, 
α  +  i  =  ai, 
a-\-u  =  au, 


Second  step. 

a  +  d=a, 
a  +  ai=aiy 
a  +  au=au. 


According  to  this  hypothesis  these  sounds  of  the  original 
language  were  employed  by  the  different  peoples  of  the 
stock,  under  different  forms  according  to  their  different  pho- 
netic laΛvs,  and  \vith  more  or  less  of  system  and  precision  ac- 
cording to  their  different  gifts,  but  with  the  common  object 
of  intensifying  the  idea  expressed  by  the  root  so  modified. 

First,  then,  Sanskrit  remained  the  closest  to  the  sys- 

1  See  page  59. 

a  Prof.  Whitney,  Trans.  Phil.  Soc.  1873—4,  p.  315,  says  that  Curtius 
withholds  his  assent  from  the  view  which  he  himself  advocates,  viz. , 
that  the  change  is  due  to  accent — without  accepting  Schleicher's.  It 
seems  to  me  that  Curtius'  language  (Gr.  Et.  61-;-54)  implies  at  least 
provisional  acceptance  of  Schleicher's  view :  see  also  his  Elucidations, 
p.  137. 
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tern  of  the  original  speech,  only  varying  indeed  from  it 
by  substituting  e*  and  6  for  the  first  steps  of  the  i  and  U 
scales,  respectively :  in  the  α-scale  it  has  not  attained  to 
any  means  of  distinguishing  the  first  or  second  steps; 
indeed  the  Indian  grammarians  say  that  there  is  no  Quna 
of  a,  only  Vriddhi,  that  is,  no  first  step,  only  a  second 
one.  One  of  the  most  important  uses  of  the  scales  is  the 
formation  of  nominal  bases  primary  and  secondary :  thus 
from  A^vid,  "  to  know,"  comes  by  regular  ascent  the  well- 
known  word  Veda :  and  the  second  step  (together  with  the 
suffix -ite,  gives  us  Vaidika,  "belonging  to  the  Veda^,''  an 
adjective  which  (minus  its  final  a)  is  now  commonly  used 
by  English  Sanskritists  instead  of  the  commoner  "  Vedic." 
A  more  full,  indeed  redundant,  list  of  derivatives  than  the 
Sanskrit  possesses  by  this  method  of  vowel-intensification 
with  formal  suffixes,  cannot  well  be  conceived.  I  have 
already  said  that  it  is  in  this  power  of  forming  bases,  both 
nominal  and  verbal,  and  its  marvellous  facility  in  com- 
bining nominal  bases  thus  formed,  that  the  geniiis  of  the 
Sanskrit  is  especially  manifested,  as  compared  with  the 
classical  languages.  In  conjugation  we  find  it  applied  to 
strengthen  some  verbal  bases  in  those  persons  whose  ter- 
minations are  technically  called  weak.  Among  these  are 
the  three  persons  singular  of  the  present.  Thus  from  λ/ι 
*'  to  go"  is  formed  emi,  "  I  go ;"  ^hi,  "  thou  goest ;"  ^ίί,  "  he 
goes:"  but  in  the  plural,  iinas,  "we  go."  This  is  exactly 
analogous  to  the  εΙμι,  et,  βΐσί.,Λμβν:  compare  also  ΒίΒωμι, 
with  8ί^ομ€ν,  It  will  be  observed  that  in  Sanskrit  the  ac- 
cent accompanies  the  vowel-change  :  in  the  plural,  where 
there  is  no  vowel-change,  the  accent  is  upon  the  suffix. 
I  will  return  to  this  point  after\vards.  Here  the  Greek  if? 
not  in  accordance  with  the  Sanskrit,  for  ΒίΒομεν  and 
ΐμ€ν  throw  their  accent  back  in  accordance  with  the  com- 
mon Greek  rule:  though  in  many  minute  respects  the 
accentuation  is  the  same  in  the  two  languages.  It  is  of 
course  possible  that  here  also  it  was  originally  the  same, 
and  that  in  course  of  time,  as  the  reason  of  the  variety  be- 
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came  forgotten,  the  distinction  in  accent  passed  also 
out  of  use. 

The  accent  is  still  found  on  the  last  syllable  in  φαμέν 
and  εσμέν,  but  these  two  verbs  are  again  discordant  with 
the  Sanskrit  in  having  βΐμί  and  φημί;  even  though  the 
latter  has  the  radical  vowel  increased  in  the  singular. 

Not  one-tenth  of  the  Sanskrit  verbs  belong  to  the 
second  conjugation,  which  distinguishes  the  strong  and 
weak  forms.  The  first  class  of  the  first  conjugation,  which 
alone  comprises  more  than  half  of  the  verbs  in  the  lan- 
guage— probably  however  the  latest  in  time,  like  the 
Greek  verbs  in  ω — agrees  with  the  Greek  in  raising  the 
vowel  (of  i  or  u,  but  not  a)  one  step  to  form  the  present 
stem.  Thus  from  \/budh  we  have  bodh-d-mi,  by  the  side  of 
*^7Γνθ,  ΐΓζύθομαι,  The  vowel-change  is  found  in  all  persons 
of  the  dual  and  plural  as  well  as  the  singular:  here  the 
late  formations  of  Sanskrit  and  Greek  agree.  The  first 
and  second  increase  are  found  in  the  formation  of  the 
Sanskrit  perfect,  without  regard  to  the  conjugations,  in 
accordance  with  special  euphonic  rules  which  may  be  found 
in  any  Sanskrit  Grammar:  thus  the  perfect  of  hudh  is 
bubodha,  where  there  is  no  further  increase  from  the  pre- 
sent stem  bodh ;  compare  the  Greek  ^^φν^γ,  φεύγω,  ττέφευ- 
ya  :  but  verbs  ending  in  vowels  generally  exhibit  the  full 
scale :  thus  dru,  '*  to  run,"  present  drav-d-mi  (for  dro-d-mi, 
by  a  regular  euphonic  law),  perfect  du-drdv-a  (for  du- 
drdu'O),  The  increase  is  not  maintained  in  the  dual  and 
plural  of  the  Sanskrit  perfect  any  more  than  in  the  present 
of  the  verbs  of  the  second  conjugation :  here  the  Sanskrit 
and  the  Greek  differ. 

The  substitutes  in  Gothic  for  the  different  steps  of  the 
vowel-scales  are  as  follows.  We  find  in  the  i-scale  i,  ei,  ai, 
in  the  it-scale  u,  iu,  au.  The  reason  of  this  variation  is 
that  the  Gothic  has  no  a  to  employ  in  the  second  step ; 
and  therefore  substitutes  e  and  i  for  α  in  the  first  steps. 
Thus,  from  ^/st^gy  to  climb,  Indo-European  stigh,  Greek 
ι\Ιστιχ  (whence  στβ/χω,  aTol')(Qi)i  w^e  have  present  steiga,  I 
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climb,  perfect  staig,  I  clomb ;  from  hug,  to  bend,  or  **bow," 
Indo-European  bhug,  to  bend  (Greek  φυγ,  and  Latin  fug, 
to  fly,  i.e.  to  bend  out  of  the  original  course :  compare  the 
Greek  τροττή  in  the  same  sense,  and  τροτταιον^),  we  have 
biuga,  I  bend,  and  bang,  I  bent.  In  the  α-scale  the  Gothic 
(like  the  Greek,  as  we  shall  see  below)  distinguishes  the 
first  from  the  second  step  by  employing  e*  for  the  first — the 
O.  H.  G.  keeps  d — and  ό  for  the  second ;  thus  lat  (German 
lassen=io  "let"),  Uta,  lai-loL  Further  information  on 
the  vowel-changes  in  Gothic  may  be  found  in  Helfenstein's 
Comparative  Graw^mar, 

Lithuanian,  which  possesses  e  besides  α  as  a  radical 
vowel  in  the  α-scale,  has  α  for  the^  first  step  and  6  for  the 
second,  like  the  Teutonic  family.  In  the  i-scale  it  has 
ei  or  e,  the  last  a  modification  of  e  produced  by  soimding 
α  immediately  after  it,  and  consequently  always  long*.  The 
second  step  is  ai,  like  the  Gothic.  In  the  «-scale  we  find 
first  au  or  ύ,  which  is  a  long  ο  with  the  same  parasitic  a 
as  above,  second  du,  Au  and  du  resemble  the  Sanskrit 
in  becoming  before  vowels  av  and  ov  (Sanskrit  άν)  re- 
spectively. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  go  further  into  the  different  lan- 
guages. The  examples  which  have  been  given  from  the 
most  important  (except  the  Greek  and  Latin)  tend  to  shew 
that  the  power  of  intensifying  ideas  in  this  way  is  as  old  as 
Indo-European  times ;  and  we  may  now  pass  to  trace  the 
principle  among  the  Greeks  and  Italians  ^ 

In  the  α-class  an  obvious  difficulty  occurs.  How  is  it 
possible  to  distinguish  the  two  steps  when  a  +  a  becomes 
d,  and  a4-d  has  no  further  symbol  to  represent  it  ?  The 
effects  of  this  difficulty  in  the  Latin  will  be  obvious  when 
we  look  at  the  irregularity  of  the  cases  where  the  a  has 

1  Cr.  Ef,  no.  163. 

2  See  Schleicher,  Cowp.  p.  135,  or  his  Lithnanian  Grammar,  where 
the  excepsively  difficult  and  numerous  vowel-sounds  are  fully  explained. 

8  Examples  are  taken  principally  from  Leo  Meyer,  i.  131 — 162,  Core- 
sen,  I.  348 — 628,  of  the  2nd  e(Htion,  in  which  this  part  has  been  enor- 
mously expanded. 
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been  intensified.  Thus  we  have  deer  from  the  root  ak, 
which  is  short  in  CLcies,  &c. ;  but  macer  is  still  short  from 
mak,  mcicies;  the  causal  of  the  same  root  mdcero^  is  long, 
but  UCcero,  similarly  formed,  is  short :  perhaps  in  the 
case  of  macero,  the  formation  of  which  is  denominative 
rather  than  causal,  the  a  has  been  lengthened  on  the 
analogy  of  causals  like  plac-are  from  pl&cere,  which  is 
forDCied  quite  regularly  on  the  Sanskrit,  and  probably  Indo- 
European  principle*.  Sdgax  stands  by  adgiis  and  sdgire, 
pdc-iscor  by  pac-s  (pdic,  pdci-s),  cdueo  by  cdui,  pldga  and 
irXrjyq  are  Graeco-Italian  from  slplag  shewn  in  έττΚά^ην  : 
by  frSgilis  we  have  suffrdgiwm^  by  ogo^  ambages.  From 
these  and  other  examples  which  could  be  given  it  would 
be  impossible  to  lay  down  any  rule  for  Latin  use  in  this 
£cale  when  the  a  has  been  retained  and  not  weakened 
to  e.  If  we  turn  to  Greek  we  shall  find  more  clearness. 
Thus  we  have  from  the  root  άδ  (Indo-European  and 
Sanskrit  SVAD,  compare  Latin  8ua(d)vi8)y  ahetv,  eaSa ;  from 
t^Xa/c,  \ακ€ίΡ,  ΧεΧάκα ;  from  λ/ΧοΘ,  eXaOov,  ΧέΧαθα,  in  the 
older  (Doric)  form  and  in  Doric  perfects  generally.  Thus 
we  see  the  a  restricted  regularly  to  the  perfect ;  the  pre- 
sents being  otherwise  strengthened  (άι/δάι/ω,  Χάατκω,  Χαν- 
βάνω,  &c.).  The  long  a,  which  sometimes  appears  in  the 
present  of  these  verbs,  e.g.  js/κρα/γ,  κράζω,  κβκρατ^α^  is  pho- 

^  Corseen  however,  i.  395,  separates  the  two  words. 

'  According  to  Schmidt  (Zur  Geschiehte  dee  IndoOermanischen  Vo' 
ealUmus  p.  105)  we  have  here  not  a  mere  vowel  lengthening  hut 
compensation  for  a  lost  n;  the  chief  evidence  is  the  η  found  in  the 
Lithuanian  manksztyti.  Other  words  in  which  he  thinks  a  long  vowel 
is  due  to  a  lost  nasal  are  uacillo  for  which  he  can  point  to  the  Sk. 
vankara  and  the  A.  Sax.  wankol;  latema  for  lantema ;  the  termination 
^ico-  which  he  explains  as  -inco-f  comparing  longinquOS,  propinquos  <fec., 
BO  that  obliqtws  should  stand  for  oblinquos,  <fec.  There  seems  no  reason 
to  doubt  that  many  irregularities  may  be  explicable  in  this  way,  and 
not  be  due  to  simple  lengthening.  Yet  according  to  Schmidt's  view,  some 
of  them  may  be  due  to  a  sort  of  nasalisation :  thus  from  original  β  4-  η 
he  would  postulate  a  +  η  (i.e.  a  short  nasalised  vowel  followed  by  the 
original  nasal :  from  this,  as  nasalised  vowels  are  apt  to  be  lengthened, 

he  gets  a  +n:  thence  ά+η^  returning  to  the  pure  vowel  again:  or  by 
another  step,  the  long  nasal  vowel  extrudes  the  original  nasal  and  gives 

S  only,  and  so  ά  pure  and  simple.  He  gives  no  illustration  of  this  long 
list  of  changes  occurring  in  any  one  language, — but  several  instancee  of 
two  consecutive  steps  occurring  in  different  languages. 
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netic,  not  dynamic;  κράζω^κραγ-^-ω.  The  Ionic  η,  the 
weakened  fonn  of  5,  is  similarly  used  as  the  rule  for  the 
perfect,  not  the  present ;  for  cases  like  πτησσω  can  gene- 
rally be  explained  like  κράξω :  that  is,  ΐΓτησσω^^ΐΓτάχ'^/'ω; 
compaare  the  compound  aor.  κατε/ττακον.  There  are  how- 
ever exceptions  to  this  rule ;  thus  we  find  τηγγ-νι^-μι,  perf. 
ττέτπγγα,  where  there  is  no  vowel  diflFerence :  in  other  cases, 
e.g.  ρήγννμι,  where  η  is  found  in  the  present,  we  have 
a  further  increase  in  the  perfect,  as  eppayya.  On  the 
whole  then  it  seems  allowable  to  regard  a  and  its  dialectic 
equivalent  η  as  occupying  the  highest  step  in  the  α-scale. 

Then  how  did  they  represent  the  first  step  and  keep  it 
distinct  from  the  second  ?  Sometimes,  as  we  have  seen, 
by  strengthening  the  verbal  stem  in  diflferent  ways ;  either 
by  reduplication,  as  ΐστημι  for  σι-στα-μι,  or  by  nasalisa- 
tion, as  in  ά(ι/)δ-άι/-ω,  or  by  suffixes,  as  in  Χα{κ)'σκω^ 
απ^τω,  φαίνω  for  φαν-'^/ω,  α^^-νυ-μι,  &c.  But  very  fire- 
quently  they  employed  a  vowel-variation  ready  to  hand, 
one  originally  phonetic  only,  but  capable  of  being  applied 
to  distinguish  different  shades  of  meaning^;  that  division 
of  the  a  sound,  so  often  mentioned,  into  a,  e,  o,  which  will 
be  fully  described  as  soon  as  we  come  to  phonetic  change. 
Now  0  is  a  heavier  sound  than  e ;  so  that  while  e  is  em- 
ployed for  the  present  stem,  the  greater  intensity  of  idea 


^  This  faculty  of  langnage  may  be  weU  illustrated  from  Prof.  Cnrtias, 
note  21  on  page  31  of  his  Essay  on  Comp.  Philology  and  Classical  Scho^ 
larship.  He  there  says  (Engl,  trans.) :  "The  distinction  between  έχ6μ€θα 
and  έχ6μ€θορ  was  surely  at  first  purely  phonic,  but  it  subsequently  got  to 
be  employed  to  separate  the  plural  from  the  dual.  And  the  Sanskrit  ter- 
mination of  the.  first  person  dual  vahi  is  most  likely  but  a  variation  of 
the  1st  pi.  mahi;  and  scarcely  any  one  would  maintain  that  in  the  ν 
there  is  reaUy  a  significant  mark  of  the  dual  relation  (cf.  vayam^ 
plur. = *  we ').  Thus  too  I  consider  HvOos  as  a  by-form  of  irci^oy,  one  which 
the  phonic  tendency  alone  has  brought  forward.  [See  however,  p.  163.] 
There  was  never  any  difference  between  e.  g.  β4νθοί  and  βάθοί,  altiiou^ 
a  more  refined  feeling  of  the  language  introduced  one  between  irivBoi  and 
Ίτάθοί,  This  is  in  some  degree  also  the  case  with  the  German  <  Ablant' 
[i.  e.  the  change  of  a  vowel  to  another  vowel  of  a  different  class  according 
to  certain  laws],  more  especially  in  its  application  to  the  formation  of 
words.  It  can  be  shewn  that  the  change  of  t,  a,  and  u^  in  the  verb 
trinken  was  there  before,  and  that  it  arose  from  very  different  reasons 
than  the  difference  in  the  meaning  of  Tranh  and  Trunh»'^ 
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implied  in  the  completed  action  can  be  expressed  by  ο ; 
as  e.g.  in  ττέρθω,  ττέίΓορθα ;  στρέφω,  βστροφα,  &c.  But 
this  more  frequently  is  the  mechanism  employed  in  the 
formation  of  nominal  bases.  Tl^us  by  ντέρθ-ω  we  have 
ττόρθ-ο  in  ΐΓτόλίτΓορθοζ ;  by  στρεφ-ω,  στροψ-ή,  and  στροφέ 
0-9 ;  by  €χ-ω,  δχ-ο-9,  and  οχ-ή,  and  innumerable  other8\ 
Jndeed  this  may  fairly  be  called  the  most  important  of 
all  the  methods  of  forming  nouns  in  the  language. 

A  slight  difficulty  arises  here  from  the  fact  that  the 
ascent  from  €  to  ο  is  not  always  (indeed  not  generally)  the 
entire  process  in  the  verb-formations  on  this  method. 
Besides  the  perfect  stem  in  ο  and  the  present  stem  in  e 
we  commonly  find  another  stem  in  a:  thus  by  τίτροφα 
and  τρέφω  we  have  βτραφον ;  by  βστροφα  and  στρέφω, 
€στράφην.  Now  this  stem,  as  expressing  the  simple  mo- 
mentary action,  ought  undoubtedly  to  be  expressed  by 
the  weakest  vowel ;  and  so  we  find  it  in  the  other  vowel- 
scales;  e.g.  from  Xtir  we  have  e-Xiir-ov,  λβ/ττ-ω,  λελο^ττ-α. 
Clearly  we  have  this  relation ;  as  τέτροφα  is  to  ΧέΤίοιττα, 
so  is  τρέφω  to  λβιττω,  and  Ιτραφον  to  eXiirov.  But  a  un- 
doubtedly, as  a  rule,  passes  into  e ;  and  therefore  we  seem 
in  this  particular  case  to  have  a  weakening  and  not  a 
strengthening  in  the  first  step  of  the  scale,  though  the 
second  step  is  an  increase  of  sound  above  the  firat.  It 
may  be  that  the  "  Sprachgefuhl "  of  the  Greek  was  here 
for  once  at  fault ;  and  that  the  three  separate  forms  being 
all  to  hand,  e  and  ο  were  taken,  not  unnaturally  upon  the 
analogy  of  the  et,  ot,  and  ev,  ου,  of  the  other  scales,  in 
order  to  gain  that  distinctness,  which,  as  "We  have  seen 
before,  the  Greeks  prized  above  all  other  people*.  The  full 
scale,  a,  e,  o,  is  found  in  hardly  any  case  where  ρ  oiX  does 
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1  See  the  full  list  in  Leo  Meyer,  Vergleichende  Orammatik,  i.  110, 
<&c. 

*  This  difl&culty  is  ignored  by  Schleicher  in  his  Compendium,  p.  62, 
where,  in  treating  of  the  different  intensifications  of  a,  he  makes  e  to  ο 
one  of  the  first  steps.  To  me  it  appears  certainly  a  second  step  in  the 
verbs  mentioned  above ;  and  in  nouns  5χο$  stands  to  ίχω  just  as  στοίχο$ 
(second  step)  is  to  στίίχω  (σηχ)  and  σπουδή  to  σΊΓ€ύδω  (σνυδ). 
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not  follow  or  precede*.  But  a  doea  not  always  appear 
even  in  such  cases,  e.g.  Ajarepy,  *^€py,  ^λεγ,  &c.  The  fact, 
however,  that  ρ  and  λ  have  generally  the  same  power  is 
interesting ;  and  may  be  one  argument  to  shew  that  ρ  is 
like  λ,  a  continuous  central  in  Greek — ^not  the  vibrated  r 
of  the  Latin. 
Jl^  The  Latin  is  not  without  traces  of  the  same  change. 
They  are  few  compared  with  the  abundance  of  the  Greek, 
but  may  shew  that  it  inherited  the  same  method  as  the 
sister  language,  without  the  same  power  of  developing  it. 
Thus  we  find  among  the  verbs  the  increase  from  ^to  0,  in 
moneo,  the  causal  (compare  Sanskrit  mdn-ayd-mi)  by  τηβ- 
min-i  (weakened  from  me-mM-i),  men{ti)s.  Ή  man-e-o 
belong  (as  has  been  already  suggested)  to  the  same  root,  we 
have  here  an  example,  I  believe  the  only  one  in  Latin,  of 
the  triple  form  in  actual  use,  but  with  the  distinction 
practically  forgotten.  Just  like  moneo  is  nSceo,  the  causal 
of  nee  (in  nex,  n^cis),  Indo-European  NAK.  Passing  to 
nouns  we  have  toga  from  js/t^g ;  proc-u-s,  "a  wooer,"  by 
pr^c-ari;  soc-ivrs  by  s^q-ui  and  ad-sec-la,  and  others^ 

We  have  seen  above  that  η  has  gained  a  place  in 
several  present  stems,  sometimes  on  phonetic  giOunds, 
in  other  cases  perhaps  by  analogy.  This  gave  the  Greeks 
an  advantage  which  they  were  not  slow  to  use.  Since 
ω  ',  η  ::  ο  :  €,  another  method  of  ascent  in  the  α-scale  was 
gained  thereby.  Thus  from  the  root  (ΐ)ρ(νγ,  present 
ρτ/γ-νυ-μί,  they  formed  the  perfect  eppwya  —  in  exact 
analogy,  as  has  been  already  observed,  with  the  Gothic 
lat,  Uta,  latWt  This  ω  makes  its  way  also  into  noun- 
forms;  thus  from  /^ιττακ  {τττήσσω)  we  get  'πτώκ-ς  "the 
hare"  (the  by-form  τττώσσω  is  perhaps  a  denominative 
verb  formed  from  it) :  so  also  apcay-o^  stands  by  άpήyω, 
"to  help"  (root  pa/c):  and  it  occurs  regularly  in  redu- 
plicated nouns,  as  07-0)7-0-9  and  07-0)7-17,  άκ-ωκ-ή,  and 

1  See  Westphal,  Gr,  Gram,  §  87:  and  a  pamplilet  by  Mr  Fennell 
On  the  A  scale  in  Greek,  where  this  fact  is  established  independently. 

3  See  Schleicher,  p.  87. 
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(perhaps  formed  on  analogy  with  these)  even  έΒ-ωΒ-ή  from 
the  AjeS.  Sometimes  the  long  vowel  e  seems  to  be 
employed  in  the  same  way  in  Latin.  Thus  we  have 
frd{n)go,  fregi,  ctgo,  egi,  pckiscor  2Λΐά. p(i{n)go,  pegi :  together 
from  cilium  a^nd  oc-cul-o,  we  infer  a  root  KAL  to  cover 
(found  in  c(a)l-ain),  from  which  we  get  cdligo  and  celare. 
Satus  has  the  vowel  short,  which  is  long  in  Saturnus,  and 
«apparently  changed  to  e  in  semen.  But  with  respect  to 
the  perfects  the  origin  of  the  e  is  not  beyond  dispute :  it 
may  be  due  to  lost  reduplication;  whilst  the  other  ex- 
amples, besides  being  insufficient,  shew  no  clear  trace  of 
method. 

Short  e  is  raised  to  long  e,  in  Greek  rarely,  as  μί-μηΚ-α 
{μέΧώ),  and  in  such  cases  as  τί-θψμι  by  the  side  of  τί-ίβ- 
μ€ν :  but  more  commonly  in  Latin,  where  we  find  sedes 
(s^d-eo),  teg-ula  {tSg-o)j  lex  {leg-is)  and  col-teg-a  by  lig-Q, 
serus  by  series ;  and  among  verbs  ed-i  (j^d-o).  Here  the 
root-vowel  was  in  every  case  originally  a,  as  is  shewn  by 
the  other  languages :  but  it  had  changed  into  ^  in  Graeco- 
Italian  times. 

Similarly  short  ο  is  lengthened,  again  in  Greek  more 
rarely  than  in  Latin :  δδ-ωδα  is  lengthened  from  ^oB ; 
στώμνΚο<ζ  stands  by  στόμα :  and  the  ΒίΒωμί  class  of  verbs 
corresponds  to  the  τίθημν  class.  In  Latin  uox  (udc-is) 
stands  to  vioc-o  in  the  same  relation  as  lex  to  lego :  perhaps 
however  the  ο  here  may  represent  d:  we  have  vdk  in 
Sanskrit.  We  find  this  change  in  the  verbs  often  enough, 
as  fodiOy  fddiy  moiieo,  moui;  but  here  the  same  remark 
must  be  made  as  about  the  e:  persona  is  an  increase 
of  sound  upon  son-VnS,  and  sop-i-o  above  sop-or.  In  these 
two  last  cases  the  ο  comes  from  original  u:  the  Indo- 
European  roots  are  SVAN  and  SVAP  respectively,  but  this 
does  not  affect  the  principle  of  the  increase  of  the  o.  As 
a  general  rule  it  would  seem  that  the  Latin  language  pre- 
ferred the  simpler  expedient  of  a  merely  quantitative  in- 
crease of  sound  {d  to  a,  ^  to  e,  tf  to  δ) :  while  the  subtler 
genius  of  the  Greek  obose  rather  a  qualitative  strengthen-  ι 
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ing,  like  that  of  e  to  o\  Schmidt  would  again  assume  a  lost 
nasal,  e.g.  ml{n)tior,  t*e(n)stca,  scr5{m)fa  (cf.  ηιρόμφας),  &c. 
We  may  now  pass  to  the  i-scal6,  which  may  claim  the 
merit  of  being  the  most  perfect  and  least  corrupted  ex- . 
ponent  of  the  scheme,  both  iti  Greek  and  Latin.  Thus  in 
Greek  we  have  the  already  often  quoted  aJXitt,  whence 
eXtTTuv,  Χ^Ιιτω,  XeKotira ;  and  nouns  formed  at  each  of  the 
steps,  λ€?ψ•49,  (at  least  in  compounds,)  for  original  \enr• 
τί-ί,  and  λθ47Γ-05:  ^/τη,θ,  eirtOov  and  ιτιθανός,  πτβίθω  the' 
verb,  the  noun  ττ^ιθώ  and  ireuTi'^  in  compounds  like 
7Γ€ΐσίβροτο^  applied  to  the  sceptre*,  ιτέττοιθα,  but  no  noun* 
of  the  second  step.  Very  frequently  we  do  not  find  all  the 
three  stages  exhibited  in  the  verb ;  but  there  is  generally 
some  noun  to  supply  the  missing  lint  Thus  from  \/στιχ 
we  have  βστιχον  rarely,  but  ατίχβς  (nom.  plural) ;  στβίχω 
commonly,  but  no  perfect  in  06 :  we  have  however  the  noun 
στοίχος,  to  shew  that  the  principle  of  the  change  was 
consciously  held  by  the  language,  even  when  not  fully  em- 
ployed.   So  from  aJik  "  to  look,"  or  "  seem,"  we  find  such 

1  Mr  Bxihj  (Latin  Grammar ,  Preface,  p.  xxiii)  writes :  "I  have  not 
foUowed  Schleicner  and  others  in  the  treatment  of  Latin  vocalisation  ac- 
cording to  what  for  brevity  I  may  caU  Sanskrit  principles.    This  method' 
applied  to  Latin  seems  to  me  to  fail  both  in  basis  and  result.    Goresen*8 
elaborate  treatment  of  vowel-intensification  in  the  first  volume  of  his  new 
edition  is  not  more  satisfactory :  and  on  this  point  I  can  refer  to  Cnrtiiia 
{Studien,  i.  2,  p.  294),  who,  commenting  on  Oorssen*s  sanguine  view  of 
the  result  of  his  medley  collection  of  long  vowels  in  root-syllables,  sufSxes 
and  endings,  points  out  that  vowel-intensification  is  after  all  only  a  name- 
for  the  fact  that  we  often  meet  with  a  long  vowel  when  we  expect  a  short 
one."    I  am  not  greatly  concerned  to  defend  Oorssen  in  this  matter  :  and 
with  Mr  Bobye  pithy  statement  of  the  result  of  Corssen*s  work  I  agree :  •. 
the  cause,  however,  may  be  the  extreme  disorganization  of  the  Latin 
vocaUsm,  which  prevents  us  from  discovering  clear  traces  of  method* 
equally  dear  as  those  of  Greek  and  Sanskrit :  and  if  it  existed  in  those  ι 
Icmguages,  it  must  have  been  inherited  by,  and  operated  in,  the  Latin, 
also,  although  in  a  manner  which  was  early  obscured,  and  is  now  hardly 
traceable.    I  may  say  that  Curtius,  in  the  criticism  quoted  above,  seems, 
to  me  to  be  referring  to  one  part  of  Gorssen*s  work  only,  the  *'Einlautige 
Steigerung,"  not  to  vowel-intensification  in  general :    and  even  here' 
speciaUy  to  one  point  only,  the  long  a  in  ^rflm,  eras,  &Q.    Corssen  com* : 
pares  (inter  alia)  έ{σ)ησθα,  &o.  in  Greek :  and  refers  the  long  vowel  to 
this  principle.     This  explanation  is  certainly  not  satisfactory:  but  I  do' 
not  know  a  better.    That  of  Schleicher,  that  eram  (for  example)  =>  es-aya-w, , 
seems  to  rest  on  no  good  analogy. 

3  Msch,  Okoeph.  862. 
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forms  as  Hktop,  the  dual  third  person^ ;  uo  present  €Ϊκω  in 
use,  but  eucdv  "a  semblance/'  or  ''image:*'  and  the  second 
stage  is  evidenced  by  eoiKo.      Similarly  from  V*  "  to  gi>/' 
we  have  ϊμβρ,  εΙμι,  and  οΐμος,  "  a  way.**      /s/fci  "  to  lie,"  is 
unrepresented  in  the  simplest  form,  which  is  found  in  the 
Latin  quies,  but  the  first  step  is  seen  in  the  so-called  per- 
fect, but  really  present  tense  κ€ΪμαΛ,  and  the  second  in 
κοίτη  and  κοψάω.    Good  Latin  examples  are  hard  to  find; 
indeed  there  is  probably  no  verb  which  exhibits  all  the 
stages,  for  the  Latin  verb  had  no  form  to  denote  the  com- 
pleted action,  and  expressed  the  perfect  merely  by  redupli- 
cating the  simple  base  of  the  momentary  action :  often  in 
latpr  times  by  tl^e  suffixes  -vi  and  -si  for  fm  and  m,  the 
perfects  of  ijfu  and  njes  respectively*    It  is  to  the  nouns 
that  we  must  look  for  traces  of  the  second  step,  disguised 
of  course  by  the  Latin  peculiarity  of  pronunciation,  which 
changed  oi  into  oe,  and  that  sometimes  into  %L    Thus  ^Jfid 
-ptoAxxceB fides,  feidus  (in  classical  Latin  fidua),  and  fddo 
iftdo),  foidiis  (foedvs).    There  is  leiber  whence  liber,  with 
the  second  step  loebertas  (Festus),  that  is  loibertas,    ^he 
root  SPAK,  to  see,  sank  in  Latin  through  A/spec  to  spic: 
from  this  we  find  in  Latin  pictis :  the  German  "specht** 
shews  that  the  s  has  been  lost,  as  well  as  in  our  wood- 
" pecker:*'  and  that  i  stood  for  ei  is  most. probable  from 
the  Umbrian  peicos.    The  long  %  in  ettspido  is  probably 
due  to  the  same  change.    We  have  the  first  step  in  deico 
(dlco)  from  A/dik ;  from  ν^ΐ,  which  is  short  in  iter,  comes 
eire  (ire,  "to  go'*) :  and  we  find  in  inscriptions  also  forms 
like  veivos  (vlvus),  leites  Qites),  deivos  (dimts),  veicos  {metis)  j 
which  is  formed  from  the  same  root  as  f  οίκος  ;  but  while 
the  Latin  raises  the  radical  i  one  step,  the  Greek,  jumps 
to  the  second.    The  second  stage  i8  seen  in  moenera  (from 
moinera),  which  again  passed  into  munera:  and  we  find  in 
inscriptions  such  forms  as  oinos,  coiravit,  oitile,  which  ap- 
pear in  classical  Latin  as  unus,  curavit,  and  utile.    In  none 
of  these  cases,  it  is  true,  can  we  point  to  the  radical  vowel 

1  Odyssey  ix.  27• 
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occurring  in  any  Latin  word,  or  indeed  to  the  first  steps  ei 
in  each  case.  We  can  only  fall  back  on  the  analogy  of 
fides,  fidus  and  /oedi^,-— coupled  with  the  fact  that  the 
corruption  in  the  Latin  vowels  is  of  such  old  date,  that 
we  cannot  well  expect  many  perfect  examples  of  the 
principle. 

Not  seldom  (considering  the  small  number  of  cases  in 
which  this  vowel-strengthening  is  traceable  in  Latin)  ai  is 
found  as  an  increase  of  i,  by  the  side  of  ei  and  oi.    These, 
as  has  been  noticed  by  both  Leo  Meyer  and  Schleicher, 
are  generally  cases  where  the  radical  form  had  early  fallen 
into  disuse ;  and  the  intensified  form  was  therefore  used 
without  any  sense  of  its  relation  to  the  original  root,  a 
root  which  must  have  ceased  to  occur  at  an  early  period 
of  the  Graeco-Italian  history,  before  the  application  of  ei 
and  oi  to  denote  the  first  and  second  steps  respectively  had 
become  the  established  rule.     Thus  we  deduce  an  Indo- 
European  root  IDH,  *'  to  kindle,"  from  the  Sanskrit  tjiiidh, 
with  the  same  sense  (past  part,  iddha,  that  is  idh  +  ^,  in 
accordance  with  a  euphonic  law  of  the  language).    Now  na 
word  is  found  in  either  Greek  or  Latin  which  contains  this 
root  in  its  simple  form ;  but  several  which  contain  it 
raised  a  step,  that  is  to  αιθ  in  Greek  and  asd  in  Latin* 
Such  are  αϊθω,  αίθο^  and  αίθήρ;  aed-es^,  aestue  and  aes- 
tas ;  in  the  last  two  d  has  passed  into  s  before  t  by  the 
ordinary  Latin  rule.    We  must  suppose  therefore  that  at 
some  very  early  period  of  the  Graeco-Italian  nationality 
the  root  idh  was  raised  to  aidhy  from  which  came  the 
above-mentioned  words  ;  that  the  simple  form  of  the  root 
then  was  lost,  so  entirely  that  no  tenses  formed  from  it 
occur  under  the  verb  αΙθω,  of  which  only  the  present  and 
imperfect,  that  iisithe  present  and  past  continuous,  are 

^  Was  aedes  **the  place  of  a  fire/*  taken  by  the  Latins  alone  to  denote 
a  house,  because  of  the  fires  necessary  to  counteract  the  malaria  of  the 
plain  of  Latium?  Or  was  it  originally,  as  in  classical  times,  a  temple, 
from  the  use  of  fire  in  sacrifice  ?  Then  it  would  pass  to  the  general  sig- 
nifioation  of  "a  building,"  and  the  plural  "the  buildings"  be  used  for 
the  more  extensiye  family  house,  like.do/xot  in  the  Greek  tragedians. 
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found.  The  principle  of  the  intensification  is  lost ;  the 
formal  result  alone  remains.  The  increase  of  sound  may 
be  even  older  than  the  Graeco-Italian  period,  for  we  find 
from  the  same  root  (which  however  is  very  barren  except 
in  Greek  and  Latin)  the  Sanskrit  noun  edhas,  "  fire-wood," 
and  the  O.  H.  Gr.  eit,  ''fire*:"  in  that  case  the  root  idh 
may  have  been  lost  immediately  after  the  first  separation 
of  the  Eastern  and  Western  nations. 

The  Latin  has  some  examples  to  shew  where  the  ori- 
ginal and  the  intensified  ba^e  are  both  preserved:  of 
course  ai  has  passed  into  ae.  Such  are  mis-er  and  mdes- 
tu8 :  perhaps  also  imitor  and  aem-ulus :  a  similar  process 
of  formation  is  claimed  for  Scaevus  {σκαιος),  laevtis  (Katos!), 
and  caecua^  front  SKI,  whence  σκυά  and  our  "sky"  (through 
the  sense  of  shadow,  cloud,  cloudy  sky — natural  in  the 
north).  Grimm's  law  is  violated  because  of  the  initial  8. 
A  root  IG,  to  shake,  occurs  as  ing  in  Sanskrit:  this 
would  give  by  a  natural  transition  the  Latin  aegevy  aegro- 
tu8,  &c.  ;  the  Greek  oiytV,  whether  the  shield  or  the  thun- 
derbolt, and  αϊτγ€ΐροζ,  the  quivering  tree'.  Caedo  may  be 
raised  from  the  same  root  as  σχ/ξω  :  the  original  k  is  seen 
in  σκινΒάΧαμος.  Laetus  may  shew  the  same  root  as 
^k.priya^  d^ar,  perhaps  "  φιΚος"  Ooth.  frijon,  our  "  friend." 
Whether  aldv,  aeuom,  are  formed  by  the  same  method 
from  I  "to  go"  with  suffix  -van,  seems  to  me  doubtful. 
Quantitative  increase  in  this  scale  is  found  to  some  extent 
in  both  languages,  but  more  in  the  Latin.  Thus  from 
ts/kK  {ί'ΚΧίθην)  we  have  kIutv^  and  cliuos,  κΧΙνω  and  de- 
cllno;  φθίνω  is  regular  in  Homer  (though  not  in  Attic, 
like  many  similar  verbs) :  but  φθϊσίμβροτος  is  curious  in 
a  base  of  that  sort  which  nearly  always  follows  the  radical 
quantity :  i\/kri  gives  κρίνω,  crimen,  &c. ;  t^vi  gives  ultisy 
ulmen,  and  probably  also  ulnum,  the  name  for  the  climb- 
ing tree  first,  then  the  produce  of  its  fruit.  Schmidt's  chief 
examples  of  a  lost  nasal  are  ob4i{n)qvO8,  mentioned  above. 


^  See  ScWeicher,  Curtius,  Gr,  Et,  p.  225. 
«p.  91.. 
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(cf.  \ίξ  and  Aiyf,  given  by  Hesychius,  and  Lith.  lenkti) ; 
fli(n)go,  Gothic  bliggvan,  &c. 

Perfect  examples  of  intensification  in  the  w-scale  are 
more  difficult  to  find,  even  in  Greek.     We  have  from 
Ajikvd  ήΧνθον^   €λ€ν{&)αΌμαι  and  βίΚηλονθα,  where  both  * 
steps  occur.     We  have  from  ^φντγ  βφυγορ  and  φεύγω,  but- 
the  perfect  is  only  ττέφβυγα ;  nor  does  the  higher  form 
seem  to  occur  in  any  noun.  .  So  also  from  /^σν  was  formed' 
σενω,  And  from  ν^χυ  χ&ίω,  where  the  ν  however  passed 
into:  the  digamma,  which  was  lost  in  common  Greek,  and 
χέω  remained:  but  we  still  have  χεύσω  in  the  future. 
Similarly  from  ι,Jξv^  is  ξέω.    From  ^Jpv  and  ajirinj  we  have, 
beside  ρέω  and  ιτνέω,  ρεύμα  and  Ή'ρεΰμα  as  first  steps,  then* 
ροη  (for  ροΐη  that  is  ρον  +  η)^  ιτνοή  {τπ/οΐη,  ττνον  +  η)  for 
second  steps :  similarly  ξόανορ.  from  /^ξυ.    The  two  stepa 
are  found  without  any  radical  form  occurring  in  σττβνδω, 
<ηΓον8ή :  it  is  probable  however  from  the  identity  of  mean- 
ing that  the  simple  form  is  found  in  the  Latin  stttdr-mm, 
and  there  are  examples  of  the  transition  from  τ  to  ττ.     So 
also  we  find  άκοΚουθο^  beside  κεΚευθο^,  where  the  simple^ 
form  is  very  xmcertain*.    From  »Jlv>gy  seen  in  Latin  lug-u- 
bris,  lug-eo,  we  have  \vyp6^,  and  λευγαλέος,  but  Xocyo^,  not 
λουγό? :  and  by  a  similarly  irregular  variation  7\Μμ6<:  nwiy 
be  connected  with  ν^λυ. 

In  classical  Latin  all  distinction  between  the  twa  steps 
is  lost,  because  both  eu  and  ou  passed  into  ΰ•  From  λ/βη 
we  find  fle(u)-^o,  where  the  u  afterwards  dropped  out,  as^ 
was  natural  between  two  vowels ;  though  it  might  equally- 
well,  and  perhaps  at  first  did,  take  the  vowel  sound :  from 
the  same  root  we  have^oi^ii^,  a  river,  and  flwmen,  where 
the  step  is  uncertain.  There  is  the  same  imcertainty: 
about  nutus  from  Nil ;  we  have  ευ  in  νευω.  According  to» 
Corssen  the  u  has  very  frequently  fallen  out  after  ο ;  e.g. 
in  po(u)ena,  from  Pu,'to  cleanse,  in  pUtus  and  the  nomi- 
nal verb  pUto,  to  clear,  physically,  a  vine,  and  mentally^ 
any  subject  thought  over,  (putare  rationes,  to  clear  one's 

*  See  Benfey,  Gr,  Wurz.  Lexicon,  ii.  319. 
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account^  is  transitional  between  the  two) ;  and  the  long 
u  in  parus  and  punio  is  doubtless  from  a  similar  oe, 
a  diphthong  which  however  itself  more  commonly  arises 
from  oi.  Similarly  from  MU  we  have  mo(u)erus  or  rrmrus, 
Gorssen  has  recovered  from  inscriptions  old  proper  names, 
such  as  Teurisci,  Leucesie  (apparently  from  luk,  whence 
Xewi^ov),  and  the  Greeks  transliterated  Lucius  into  AevKio^i, 
which  however  may  be  only  on  analogy.  Ou  is  found 
more  frequently  in  the  inscriptions,  as  Loitcina,  Loucani% 
ious  (for  iu8,  iuris),  ioudexy  &c.  For  dvw  we  find  dow)Q^ 
where  we  should  rather  have  expected  deuco  as  the  first 
step:  perhaps  ou  superseded  in  this  and  other  places  an 
original  eu,  by  the  assimilating  force  of  the  u  upon  the  e^. 
Just  as  in  the  i-scale  we  found  an  archaic  increase  to 
ai,  so  also  we  find  au  in  the  t^sQale :  a  good  instance  is 
seen  in  αυξάνω  and  dugeo^  the  simplest  form  of  which,  UG, 
is  preserved  in  νγ-ί-ής  and  Sanskrit  ug-ra,  "powerful" 
The  sense  "to  increase"  was  probably  the  original  one*; 
but  while  the  simple  form  in.  Greek  and  Latin  wa?  re- 
stricted to  bodily  growth  and  health,  the  strengthened 
form  retained  the  wider  senses  and  the  connection  between 
the  two  was  lost.  Navis,  νανς,  may  come  from  a  root  nu 
(Schleicher)  or  snu  (Curtius) ;  the  original  3  however  must 
have  been  lost  in  all  the  languages.  The  Latin  Aurora 
was  originally  Av^-osa,  a  strengthened  form  from  us,  "  to 
bum,"  already  mentioned.  SKU,  to  cover,  is  seen  in  σκβΰ- 
09,  and  in  κεύ-θω  with  the  loss  of  the  8,  and  perhaps  with 
<u;  in  καυσία :  s  has  also  fallen  off  in  cau-os,  caurea,  caidae, 
&c.,  all  apparently  from  the  same  root.  From  LU  to  wash 
(as  in  lU-ere,  and  Χνθρον),  we  have  hurtus  (but  in  Greek 
\ov~€iv) :  from  RU,  seen  in  ύρύω,  we  hav^  raums :  from  PU 
to  strike  (Greek  7Γα(Ρ)-/ω)  we  have  pau-ire  and  pan- 
imentum:  from  the  other  PU  mentioned  above  we  have 
pa-erd-rtet,  as  well  as  po-ena:  there  seems  to  be  even  a 
third  root  of  the  same  fprm,  expressing  rottenness,  in  ρϋ,- 
tris,  pa-edor^  and  pus,  pvrtere  :.  it  is  the  Gen^nfaul,  our 

1  Schleicher,  p.  93.  ^  Gr,  Ek  No.  159. 
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"foul,"  in  the  old  sense  of  crumbliDg,  decayed,  which  it 
retains  in  Cumberland,  e.g•  Foulsyke:  apparently  also 
Foulmire,  for  foul  mere,  not  far  from  Cambridge.  The 
derivatives  of  KUP,  to  trade,  are  numerous,  the  simple  form 
may  be  found  in  cvp-to,  and  is  in  caup-o  and  cop-a,  where 
the  change  from  aw  to  ο  is  regular :  but  a  comparison  of 
κάττ-ηΚο^  would  seem  to  shew  that  the  original  form  was 
KAP :  and  this  is  confirmed  by  the  Teutonie :  in  O.  H.  G. 
we  have  chauf-an,  and  also  houf-dn,  the  modem  kaufen : 
in  Danish  we  have  Copenhagen:  the  variations  in  English 
of  this  root  are  well  known;  the  names  "Chapman,'* 
" Copeman,"  and  probably  "Cooper;"  the  market  places, 
"Cheapside,"  "Chepstow"  (contrast  Stow-market),  "Chip- 
ping" Norton ;  and  the  verbs  to  chaffer  and  to  chop  (of 
horses,  or  of  the  wind)*. 

There  is  the  same  quantitative  increase  of  υ  as  of  I ; 
that  is,  we  often  find  ΰ  both  in  Greek  and  Latin,  without 
being  able  to  say  it  is  a  contraction  of  au,  eu,  or  ou.  Thus 
we  have  φνσι^  but  φΰΧον,  κίτος,  but  σκυτος,  from  SKU 
mentioned  above :  from  DHU  we  have  θνος  but  θυμός,  and 
in  Leain  fumiis  hndfilmis :  we  have  ruber  and  rufus,  Bun 
piltits  and  rupes,  pronuha  and  nubo. 

I  have  thus  given  examples  to  support  the  doctrine 
that  these  vowel-changes  were  consciously  made  first  by 
the  Indo-European  people  to  express  some  modification 
of  idea :  that  this  principle  was  received  from  them  and 
employed  in  the  same  way  by  their  descendants.  We  have 
seen  that  both  in  Sanskrit  and  in  Greek  verbs  traces  of  a 
common  purpose  exist!  and  these  are  supported  by  the 
changes  of  the  Gothic :  thus  in  the  perfect  by  the  side  of 
olha,  οίσθα,  olSe,  ϊσμεν,  tare,  ϊσασν  we  find  in  Gothic,  ναίί, 
vaist,  vait,  mt-u-m,  mtrU-th,  vit-n-n:  and  the  originals  from 
which  we  get  these  surprisingly  analogous  forms,  and  the 
parallel  ones  in  Sanskrit,  were  probably  vivaid{m)a,  mvaid- 
ta,  mvaid{a),  vividmam,  vividtasi,  vividanti^.   It  is  an  obvi- 

1  See  Isaac  Taylor,  Words  and  Placei,  p.  394,  ' 

*  Sehleicher,  Comp.  §  291, 
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OU8  objection  to  the  doctrine  that  the  intensified  vowel 
here  denotes  the  completed,  as  distinguished  from  the  in• 
complete  action,  that  the  change  in  its  oldest  application 
is  found  only  in  the  singular :  and  the  extraordinary  agree- 
ment of  the  three  languages  in  this  respect  makes  it  clear 
that  this  was  no  late  and  accidental  variation :  the  dif- 
ference between  the  singular  and  plural  is  certainly  Indo- 
European  and  was  faithfully  preserved  by  the  derived 
languages.  Yet  it  will  hardly  be  maintained  by  any  one 
that  the  change  of  vowel  is  due  to  any  conception  of  the 
singular  as  distinct  from  the  pluraL  It  seems  to  be  con- 
nected with  the  difference  of  the  length  of  the  terminations. 
Was  then  the  vowel  change  of  the  singular  merely  com- 
pensatory for  the  weakening  of  the  suffixes*  ?  Or  was  the 
vowel  intensified  in  the  singular  to  express  the  completed 
action  of  the  perfect,  but  not  in  the  plural  because  the 
length  of  the  termination  made  any  further  strengthening 
of  the  word  distasteful  ?  and  was  the  strengthening  of  the 
present  stem  similarly  intended  to  denote  continuous  ac- 
tion ?  It  would  not  be.  easy  to  say  which  alternative  is 
most  probable.  In  favour  however  of  the  latter  it  may  be 
added  that  we  should  be  justified  in  believing  in  some 
intentional  strengthening  by  the  parallel  use  of  reduplica- 
tion*, which  was  certainly  at  first  consciously  employed. 
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^  This  is  practically  Prof.  Benfey's  doctrine,  which  he  connects  with 
the  accent.  He  lays  down  that  the  accent  naturally  falls  on  the  modify- 
ing syllable  of  the  word — a  difficult  postulate :  thus  in  i-mas  **we  go'' 
the  strong  termination,  ιπολ,  modifies  and  restricts  the  general  idea 
of  going  to  the  particular  going  of  some  persons  more  than  two,  apd 
spoken  of  by  themselves:  hence  it  is  accented.  But  when  certain 
terminations  became  weakened,  e.g.  mi  from  ma,  they  were  unable 
longer  to  bear  the  accent,  which  then  fell  back  either  on  the  radical 
syllable,  and  strengthened  it,  as  emit  or  some  other  modifying  element, 
if  such  existed,  as  dddami  (in  the  plural  dadmdB),  or  a  formative  suffix  (as 
nu) :  thus  from  \/chi  we  get  chi-no-mi  but  chi-nu-maa  (compare  except 
for  the  accent  Ζάκ-νϋ-μχ,  but  δ€ΐκ-νΟ•μ€ή.  By  the  accent  here  is  ap• 
parently  meant  stress  or  force,  and  not  raising  of  tone. 

*  To  this  argument  which  I  urged  in  my  second  edition,  Prof. 
Whitney  has  replied  briefly  (Tram.  Phil.  Soc.  p.  309).  He  says  in  the 
first  place  that  reduplication  is  an  external  change  not  an  internal  one  : 
and  that  it  *  involves  a  coarse  and  palpable  symbolism."  I  quite  admit 
that  it  is  a  ruder  method  of  change,  but  most  nations  do  proceed  from 
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But  a  conscious  double  change  in  the  primary  language 
has  against  it  the  irregularities  of  Greek  and  Latin  (so  far 
as  the  history  of  the  latter  can  be  traced)-^such,  I  mean, 
as  ττέφειτ/α,  in  the  perfect  and  doiico  in  the  present :  and 
there  are  parallel  irregularities  in  the  Sanskrit.  -The 
agreement  of  the  Gothic  in  shewing  two  steps  is  important, 
but  the  diflference  of  the  vowel  systems  of  the  Teutonic 
languages  renders  it  inconclnsive.  I  think  therefore  that 
such  appearances  as  we  have  of  a  second  step  are  probably 
special  developments  of  the  diflferent  languages  after  the 
separation.  At  least  they  can  hardly  be  proved  to  be  more. 
If  we  turn  from  vowel-increase  in  verbs  to  its  use  in 
the  formation  of  nominal  bases,  we  shall  not  find  any  com- 
mon purpose  traceable.  In  Sanskrit  nominal  bases  are 
formed  in  great  numbers  and  with  great  regularity,  like 
vid,  veda,  vaidika,  mentioned  above.  Sometimes  the  suffix 
only  is  added,  with  no  vowel  change ;  these  however  are  the 
exceptions  to  the  rule :  sometimes  there  is  vowel  change, 
but  no  further  suffix,  as  in  pauritsha,  manly,  from  purusha 
a  man,  JBatiddha,  a  Buddhist,  from  Buddha.  In  Greek 
there  are  many  traces  of  principle,  but  nowise  in  harmony 
with  the  Sanskrit  In  the  formation  of  nouns  oi  is  regu- 
larly preferred,  as  in  άονΒη  and  άοιΒος,  άμοφη,  κοίτη,  Χοιβη, 
στοιβή,  &C.,  οΙ/χο9,  οΖι/ο?,  οίτο?,  οίκτοι,  Χοιμος  (?) ;  and  even 

mde  to  more  polished  xnecbanisins  :  and  if  it  be  external  it  is  assnredlj 
essentially  different  from  the  **  collocation,  agglutination  and  integration  " 
which  he  says  (p.  804)  have  been  the  exclusive  means  by  which  language 
has  been  f(»rmed:  it  is  not  the  putting  together  of  two  distinct  ideas, 
but  the  intensifying  of  one :  to  say  gam-gam  as  the  expression  of  a 
vigorous  going,  is  quite  different  from  such  collocation  as  e.g.  moonshine: 
in  the  one  case  we  express  a  single  idea,  in  the  other,  two :  as  is  furtiier 
shewn  by  the  fact  that  the  complete  repetition  of  the  whole  root  had 
to  some  extent  ceased  to  be  felt  necessary  even  in  the  original  language. 
Secondly,  Professor  Whitney  argues  that  the  office  of  reduplication  in  the 
verbal  structure  is  strictly  definable.  Surely  it  is  just  as  definable  as  that 
of  vowel  change  and  no  more.  £ach  method  is  found  to  form  the  present 
stem,  each  is  found  to  form  the  perfect  (though  no  doubt  reduplication  soon 
became  a  special  accompaniment  of  the  perfect) :  in  Greek,  causals  are 
formed  among  other  ways  by  reduplication  as  διδάσκω,  ϊστημι,  Χημι :  in 
Latin  (among  others)  by  vowel  change  with  a  suffix,  as  doceo,  numeoy 
noceo.  Each  is  used  with  much  original  vagueness  as  a  formative  method] 
and  each  therefore  naturally  came  to  be  used  with  much  irregularity. 
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in  cases  "where  the  other  languages  shew  the  first  step ;  as 
in  οΙ/€ος,  Lat.  ueicos,  Sk.  vega,  Goth,  veihsa,  in  λοίγός,  Sk. 
ruj  and  rujd,  in  ίγοικι^λ^,  Sk.  pegala,  &c.  The  diphthong 
e^  is  rarer :  we  have  βΙΒος,  τείχος  (but  also  τοίχος)^  6v€iBo<i, 
perhaps  ν€Ϊκος,  &c. :  it  will  be  observed  that  these  are  all 
formed  by  the  suffix  €9  (as),  while  the  others  had  a  suffix 
ending  in  a  vowel.  In  the  other  scale  eu  is  very  much  com- 
moner than  ou;  for  which  however  a  fair  explanation  may 
lie  in  the  fact  that  ov  so  early  became  a  single  sound  (u), 
land  may  therefore  have  been  felt  to  be  unsuited  for  this 
purpose.  We  find  ιτνευμα,  ρβΰμα,  γβυμα,  σκ€νο<;,  ξβΟ/ος, 
vevpov,  ψενΒος,  yXevKo^,  Χβυκός,  &c.,  peo9  (Sk.  srava)  but  also 
p6o^,  just  as  χά)9,  the  second  vowel  having  passed  into  the 
u;-sound,  and  then  been  dropped :  in  most  of  these  cases  the 
formations  in  the  other  languages  do  not  agree ;  compared 
with  ζ€vyo<ζ  we  find  only  modifications  of  yug  and  yv/ng  : 
sku  (whence  σκεύος)  is  not  intensified  in  Sanskrit :  snava 
{vevpov)  shews  the  second  step.  Not  unfrequently  the 
Greek  shews  no  change  or  only  lengthening  of  the  vowel, 
where  the  other  languages  have  vowel-change:  e.g.  νίφα 
and  νιφβτος,  Gothic  snaivs;  kXc••  and  κΧϊ-,  Gothic  hlaiv; 
\ίψ,  &c.,  Gothic  liuban  ;  σίω  (in  κασσνω),  Gothic  siujan, 
&c.  Cases  of  complete  agreement  in  three  or  even  two 
languages  are  not  very  numerous,  and  may  be  accidental : 
e.g.  Sk.  hemanta,  Greek  γειμων,  Lith.  z'ema :  there  is  per- 
fect agreement  in  form  between  στβ/χω,  στοίχος,  and 
Gothic  steiga,  staiga;  but  στοίχο?  and  staiga  difier  in 
meaning:  and  no  argument  can  really  be  based  on  such 
coincidences  as  λβ/χω,  Sk•  lehmi,  βττ-β/γω,  Sk.  ejdmi, 
7Γλ€(Ρ)ω,  Sk.  plave,  or  of  such  isolated  words  as  -σκοος  (in 
θυοσκέος),  Gothic  -skaus,  or  οίνος  (one),  Gothic  ains.  These 
facts  of  the  Greek  language  point  to  a  separate  and  inde- 
pendent development  in  the  formation  of  nouns  of  a  principle 
of  vowel-variation  common  to  Greek  and  other  languages. 
Next,  in  the  i-scale,  ei  and  ot  were  consciously  employed  to 
form  diffisrent  classes  of  nouns :  in  the  w-scale  the  same 
might  have  been  expected  but  for  the  phonetic  change  of  ου. 
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But  those  different  classes  of  nouns  stand  in  no  fixed  relation 
of  meaning  to  eaxjh  other,  as  Sanskrit  classes  do :  it  cannot 
for  a  moment  be  maintained  that  τοίχος,  for  example,  con- 
veys any  more  intense  meaning  than  τβϊχος.    No  sufficient 
evidence  can  be  derived  from  Latin  because  of  the  transi- 
tion of  the  diphthongs  to  single  vowels  already  mentioned: 
and  in  the  Greek  we  see  nothing  l^ut  a  distinction  of 
sounds  which  may  have  arisen  phonetically,  applied  to 
distinguish  but  not  to  intensify.    Further,  the  fact  must 
not  be  overlooked  that  the  distinction  is  in  part  due  to  the 
suffix,  as  well  as  to  the  vowel  change.    Prof.  WTiitney  says 
truly*  "  a  suffix  is  an  element  which  without  having  inde- 
pendent use  or  significance  yet   distinctly  impresses   a 
modification  of  meaning  on  the  root  or  theme  to  which  it 
is  appended.    And  if  we  allow  real  value  to  suffixes  when 
they  are  used  alone,  why  shall  we  deny  it  to  them  when 
they  are  joined  with  internal  change  ?"    And  this  is  genor 
rally   the  case :    τβΐχρς   (base  Tet^-e?)  and  τοίχος   (base 
τοίχ-ο)  differ  in  suffix  as  well  as  in  vowel:  so  do  ρβΰμα, 
ρέ[ΐ)ος,  ροΐή,  ρόΐος.    On  the  other  hand,  when  modification 
of  the  radical  vowel  is  found  as  well  as  a  suffix,  it  is 
equally  reasonable  to  credit  that  modification  with  some 
power  in  producing  the  change  of  meaning :  because  it  has 
that  power  in  Sanskrit  in  cases  where  there  is  no  jiew 
suffix  at  alP. 

From  this  consideration  of  the  uses  of  vowel-change, 
we  conclude  that  for  the  verbs  there  is  some  evidence  of  a 
conscious  intensification  of  the  idea  in  Indo-European,  but 
not  of  a  double  increase :  for  the  nouns  there  is  no  sufficient 
evidence  of  it;  though  the  Greeks  did  extend  the  splitting 
of  Q,  into  a,  e,  ο  into  both  noun  and  verb  formations  for  the 
purpose  of  distinction,  and  though  in  the  Sanskrit  there  is 
evidence  of  a  second  change,  possibly  dynamic.  The  ques- 
tion next  arises :  could  this  change  in  Indo-European  be 

1  le.  p.  S02. 

*  Prof.  Whitney  seems  implicitly  to  deny  this ;  which  would  snrely  be 
an  error :  though  it  may  arise  from  the  fact  that  he  is  arguing  against 
my  opposite  error  of  ignoring  the  work  of  the  suffix. 
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phonetic,  not  dynamic,  in  its  origin,  whatever  was  its  later 
application  ?  if  so,  we  are  not  justified  in  inferring  its 
dynamic  origin  from  its  use.  Now.  the  possibility  of  the 
change  of  i  into  ai  and  u  into  au  being  phonetic  is  suffi- 
ciently shewn  by  the  changes  of  English  and  German. 
I  quote  from  a  paper  by  Mr  Brandreth  on  vowel-intensifi- 
cation: **pri'de  (Anglo-Saxon  pryta) — a  word  of  two 
syllables  in  the  fourteenth  century,  and  with  the  i  sounded 
as  long  i  in  French — has  become  pride  [that  is,  sounded 
as  ai\  in  modem  English ;  science,  which  had  the  accent 
on  the  last  syllable  in  Chaucer,  is  now  science;  desir,  which 
used  to  be  pronounced  as  in  French,  is  now  desire,  with 
the  e  weakened  to  the  short  i-sound,  and  without  any  of 
the  stress  which  was  formerly  laid  on  the  first  syllable  \" 
The  same  thing  is  true  of  monosyllabic  words  in  which 
therefore  the  cause  of  change  cannot  be  variation  of  stress 
from  one  syllable  to  another.  Thus  "  ϊ  and  ΰ  (pronounced 
ee  and  oo)  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  have  been  regularly  and 
generally  increased  or  gunated  to  ai  and  au — as  in  mine 
from  A,  S.  min,  house  from  A,  S.  hus :  so  generally  indeed 
that  we  call  the  ai  sound  *long  ι"Γ  I  formerly  imagined 
that  this  change  of  sound  was  primarily  due  to  change  of 
spelling :  but  I  am  now  inclined  to  follow  Mr  Ellis,  whose 
argument  seems  conclusive.  He  says:  *'As  the  sound  (u) 
had  been  represented  by  the  letters  ou  in  those  cases 
where  it  changed  into  (ou),  whereas  when  (u)  was  a  change 
of  (δ)  it  did  not  further  change  into  (ou),  and  the  ortho- 
graphy also  did  not  give  ou, — the  mere  accident  of  the 
spelling  naturally  presents  itself  as  a  cause.  This  hypo- 
thesis is  strengthened  by  observing  that  in  the  north  of 
England,  where  reading  was  perhaps  less  common  than  in 
the  south,  the  sound  of  (u)  in  these  words  still  remains  un- 
altered» But  such  a  supposition  can  hardly  be  correct, 
because  the  change  of  (ii)  into  (ou)  is  precisely  analogous 
to  the  change  of  (i)  into  (ei),  a  change  which  must  certainly 


1  Trans,  PhiJ.  Soe.  1873,  4,  p.  27^. 
Ρ  Wliitiey,  i.c.  p.  310» 
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have  occurred  in  the  passing  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  period 
to  the  sixteenth  century,  although  it  had  no  connection 
with  the  orthography.  In  each  case  tho  change  simply 
consists  in  commencing  the  vowel  with  a  sound  which  is 
too  open  (that  is  with  the  tongue  not  sufficiently  raised), 
and,  as  it  were,  correcting  that  error  in  the  course  of  utter- 
ance. This  variety  of  speech  might  Easily  be  generated 
and  become  fashionable  in  one  part  of  the  country  and  iiot 
in  another,  and  as  it  penetrated  far  beyond  the  classes 
whom  orthography  could  affect  at  a  time  when  books  were 
rare,  and  readers  rarer  in  proportion  to  the  speakers,  the 
physiological  hypothesis  seems  more  deserving  of  adoption 
than  the  orthographicaP."  Of  course  it  cannot  be  proved 
from  a  phonetic  change  in  modem  Teutonic  dialects^  that 
the  same  change  took  place  in  prehistoric  times :  all  we 
get  is  a  proof  of  the  possibility  of  such  a  change.  And  it 
may  be  further!  urged,  first,  that  such  a  change  is  more 
than  a  mere  local  peculiarity :  it  rests  upon  a  fundamental 
fact,  I  think,  in  phonetics;  that  long  vowel  sounds  are 
specially  liable  to  change  because  of  the  length  of  time 
during  which  the  voice. has  to  be  sustained,  and  the  vocal 
organs  kept  in  a  particular  position.  Secondly,  as  I  have 
said  before,  ϊ  and  v,  can  hardly  be  proved  to  have  existed 
in  Indo-European  :  and  yet  it  seems  impossible  that  these 
sounds  should  not  have  been  heard  in  syllables  upon 
which,  for  some  reason  or  other,  additional  stress  was  laid  ! 
it  would  be  in  accordance  with  this  fact  to  regard  ai  and 
au  as  representatives  of  ϊ  and  u,  which  feventually  sup- 
planted the  long  vowels :  though  it  is  possible  that  they 
may  sometimes  have  arisen  directly  from  Ϊ  and  u,  with  no 
!  intermediate  ϊ  and  iZ,  through  the  stress  falling  oti  them, 

1  Early  English  Pronunciation^  Vol.  i.  p.  233. 

2  The  pure .  i  is  stiU  found,  corresponding  to  the  Gothic  i  ill  iDanish 
and  Swedish,  but  it  is  sounded  as  in  *'time"  in  English  and  Swabian, 
and  as  in  "aye"  in  Dutch,  High-German,  Frankish,  East-FranMsh  and 
Bavarian :  ΰ  is  still  iieard  corresponding  to  Gothic  ύ  in  Danish,  but  isr 
sounded  as  in  **house''  in  English  and  Swabian,  and  as  German  *^hans" 
in  High-German,  FranMsh,  East-Frankish,  and  Bavarian,  and  with 
further  variations  in  Dutch  and  Swedish.    Ellis,  I.e.  p.  234. 
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And  causing  unintentional•  alteration  of  the  vocal  tube^. 
In  the  first  case  we  have  ai  and  au  produced  phonetically 
from  Ϊ  and  U ;  and  the  lengthening  of  these  vowels  may 
have  been  originally  dynamic^  but  need  not  have  been  so, 
since  it  may  have  arisen  through  compeuBation  or  some 
other  more  unconscious  variation:  in  the  second  case  we 
have  a  change  which  is  phonetic  throughout:  in  either 
-case  the  final  change  is  phonetic,  but  it  may  afterwards 
iiave  been  used  dynamically :  but  of  that,  though  there 
is  Bome  evidence,  there  is  no  sufficient  proof. 

The  explanation  of  these  varieties  as  due  to  accent 
{urged  by  Prof.  Whitney  in  the  pap^T  already  referred  to) 
rests  chiefly  on  the  Sanskrit  verb-systetn.  This  view  is 
put  Very  clearly  by  him :  he  says,  in  the  classes  of  the  first 
-conjugation^  "  in  the  tenses  which  have  a  constant  accent, 
ihe  first,  as  bodhami,  with  increment  of  the  root  has  also 
the  accent  upon  it:  while  the  sixth,  as  νίςάίηί,  with  unal- 
tered root  has  the  accent /upon  the  class-sign.  And  in 
those  conjugations  in  which  the  accent  shifts  fronCi  root  to 
4Bnding,  the  root  almost  uniformly  loses  the  increment  when 
it  loses  the  accent :  thus  we  have  ^mi  and  imas,  juhomi, 
and  juhumas,  tanomi  and  tanumas.  In  the  imperfect  of 
those  verbs,  which  is  to  be  regarded  as  derived  from  the 
present  by  the  prefixion  of  the  augment,  although  now  the 
augment  uniformly  receives  the  accent,  we  are  with  evi- 
dent plausibility  to  ascribe  the  difference  of  vowel  to  the 
earae  original  cause :  ajuhos  and  ajuhuta  go  back  for  ex- 
plaiiation  to  d'  juhosi  and  d'  juhntha.  And  once  more,  the 
like  change  in  the  perfect  has  no  other  cause :  we  have 
there  veda  and  vidmay  bvhodha  and  bubvdhima,  as  we  have 
%'ddmi  and  vidmas  in  the  present  V*  The  chief  exceptions 
to  this  uniformity  are  verbs  of  the  fourth  class  (l  conj.),  as 
ndhyamiy  where  the  accent  is  on  the  first  syllable,  which 
yet  has  no  vowel-increment:  and  the  tenth  class,  as  cho^ 
ray  ami,  where  the  accent  is  not  on  the  root-vowel,  and  yet 

J  1  Brandreth,  I.e.  p.  280. 

'  Z.C.  p.  Sll* 
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that  vowel  has  the  increment•  I  do  not  press  Cttrtius'  objec- 
tion that  this  explana.tion  has  no  right  to  the  name  till  we 
are  further  told  why  then  the  accent  falls  sometimes  on  the 
root,  sometimes  on  the  class-sign,  and  sometimes  on  the 
personal  suffix.  We  may  allow  the  probability  of  a  single 
original  principle,  even  though  it  be  subsequently  obscured 
in  many  cases;  such  as  Benfey's  mentioned  above^:  or  if 
that  principle  be  thought  objectionable,  we  may  extend  our 
faith  to  the  acquiescence' in  some  principle,  without  at* 
tempting  to. say  what  that  principle  was.  So  far  as  the 
verbs  are  concerned  some  connection  in  Sanstrit  between 
increment  and  accent  is  probable  in  spite  of  all  excep- 
tions :  though  it  may  be  doubted  which  is  the  cause  and 
which  is  the  effect*.  For  the  nouns  Prof.  Whitney  allows 
great  irregularity ;  because  "  the  original  accentual  condi- 
tions in  this  part  of  grammar"  have  been  much  broken  up: 
a  statement  which  affords  no  proof  that  such  conditions 
actually  existed.  This  virtual  surrender  of  the  nouns 
seems  to  be  an  "  abandonment  of  half  the  field."  Still  I 
grant  that  the  evidence  in  favour  of  this  theory  is  sufficient 
to  secure  it  as  much  favour  as  the  other,  were  there  no 
other  drawback.  But  accent  is  not  a  term  on  the  meaning 
of  which  scholars  are  agreed :  on  the  contrary,  the  disputes 
as  to  its  nature  and  effects  are  well  known.  Perhaps  all 
are  agreed  in  considering  it  stress  of  some  kind.  But 
there  are  different  sorts  of  stress  in  speaking :  and  these 
different  kinds  may  be  combined  on  the  same  syllable,  so 
that  it  is  by  no  means  easy  to  say  whether  the  same  effect 
is  always  due  to  the  same  cause  or  causes.  Till  some 
general  understanding  has  been  reached  as  to  the  different 
elements  which  constitute  stress,  and  how  they  may  be 
expected  to  act  separately  as  well  as  combined,  it  seems 
hopeless  to  make  accent  the  basis  of  linguistic  theories ; 
because  it  is  shewn  by  daily  experience  that  two  persons 

^  See  page  205,  note  1. 

*  It  seems  to  me  quite  as  natural  that  pitch  should  be  dependent  on 
stress  as  vowel-increment  (one  result  of  stress)  upon  pitch.  I  say  this  on 
the  assumption  that  the  accentual  marks  denoted  pitch ;  see  next  page. 
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discussiDg  the  same  theory  do  not  use  their  terms  in  the 
same  sense.  The  first  attempt  (so  far  as  I  know)  to  inves- 
tigate thoroughly  the  different  constituents  of  stress  or 
emphasis  is  that  of  Mr  Ellis*:  and  he  speaks  very  doubt- 
fully on  many  points ;  so  that  it  is  far  from  probable  that 
scholars  will  soon  reach  any  common  ground  of  agree- 
ment. Mr  Ellis  distinguishes  four  constituents  of  empha- 
sis, "  length,  pitch,  force,  and  form,  with  their  successions 
and  glides':"  these  constituents  can  be,  and  are  combined  in 
diflferent  ways  in  different  languages;  in  each  language  they 
are  either  "  free,"  i.e.  variable  at  the  will  of  the  speaker,  or 
^* fixed"  by  national  use ;  thus  in  ancient  Greece  "length" 
and  "  pitch  "  (i.e.  raising  of  the  tone  as  denoted  by  the  ac- 
centual marks)  were  definitely  fixed  for  each  word:  but 
**  force"  was  free,  so  that  special  emphasis  was  necessarily 
given  by  that  constituent :  it  seems  to  me  that  in  verse 
force  must  have  coincided  with  the  ictus  or  rhythmic  beat: 
but  Mr  Ellis  does  not  hold  even  this  to  be  necessary. 
Probably  in  each  language  some  of  these  elements  have 
coincided,  but  in  varying  combinations,  each  of  which  is 
loosely  called  accent.  These  combinations  are  not  neces- 
sarily constant  for  the  same  country.  In  Greece  (and  pro- 
bably in  Italy)  force  seems  to  have  now  superseded  pitch : 
so  that  the  stress  is  not  materially  different  from  that  in 
English:  and  seemingly  by  that  stress  vowels  originally 
short,  i.e.  λόγο?,  are  lengthened  in  modem  Greek.  But 
there  is  no  indication  that  the  "  accent"  in  ancient  Greek 
had  any  such  efiect :  vowels  were  lengthened  by  ictus,  as 
^θάνατο^ζ,  άτΓονέεσθαί  in  Homer ;  but  this  is  in  despite  of 
the  constituent,  whatever  it  was,  which  the  accentual  marks 
denote  :  I  follow  Prof.  Hadley  in  believing  it  to  have  been 
pitch^:  and  there  seems  good  reason  for  believing  the  same 

.    1  Trans.  Phil  8oe,  1873,  4,  pp.  113—165. 

*  See  also  Prof.  Blackie's  Essay,  on  Accent  in  Language^  reprinted  in 
jiis  HorcB  HelleniccB :  he  recognises  nearly  the  same  elements  as  Mr  ΈΙΙίβ, 
but  regards  certain  combinations  of  them  as  almost  necessary. 

'  See  his  able  paper  on  this  subject  in  his  collected  Essays.  He 
tuaintaixis  that. the  Graeco-Italian  people  disliked  a  oadenge  in  which 
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of  Sanskrit.  In  Sanskrit  tlpiere  is  the  further  difficulty 
that  the  accentual  marks  ajre  used  for  the  Yedic  hymns 
only :  there  seems  no  evidence  that  e.g.  the  dramas  were 
ever  read  according  to  these  marks :  at  present,  I  believe, 
they  are  read"  by  a  nojbive  with  a  force  accent,  not  con* 
sistent  with  the  marks.  The  enunciation  of  those  hymn» 
may  have  been  as  artificial  as  a  modem  actor's,  and  bad 
as  little  relation  to  every-day  speech.  These  are  obscure 
questions  :  but  until  these  and  many  other  similar  points 
are  definitely  settled  (if  they  ever  can  be  settled)  we 
are  in  danger  of  confusion,  by  arguing  as  though  accent 
was  the  same  thing  in  all  languages,  and  might  be 
expected  to  produce  everywhere  the  like  result.  Prof. 
Whitney  does  not  define  in  his  paper  what  he  means 
by  accent :  in  attacking  Corssen's  statement  that  vowel* 
increment  and  accent  [i.e.  pitch]  need  not  be  necessa• 
rily  connected,  he  does  so  on  the  ground  that  it  is  "  con• 
trary  to  the  general  analogies  of  language  that  the  striving 
after  emphasis  should  produce  in  the  same  word  two 
separate  results — the  stress  of  voice,  or  elevation  of  tone, 
in  one  syllable  and  the  vowel-increment  in  another."  It  is; 
not  quite  clear  here  whether  he  regards  stress  of  voice 
(?  shewn  in  force  or  length)  b&  corresponding  in  one  lan- 
guage to  elevation  of  tone  in  another;  or  whether  hQ 
regards  the  two  as  commonly  coincident,  I  think  that  he 
generally  means  a  force-  or  stress-accent:  most  of  his  argu- 

the  high  and  middle  tone  were  followed  hy  more  than  one  low  tone :  (by 
the  middle  tone  he  means  that  faU  which  is  heard  in  the  last  half  of 
a  circumflex,  and  as  he  tiiinks  always  on  the  syllable  following  an  acute :) 
they  were  unwill^]g  to  have  a  word  ending  with  a  succession  of  low 
tones,  whidb  (as  in  English)  tend  to  obscure  the  concluding  syllables•- 
Next,  the  Greeks  after  their  separation  from  the  Italians  preferred  tiiai 
tliis  final  low  tone  should  be  a  short  one ;  consequently  they  developed 
a  concluding  cadence,  consisting  of  high  tone,  middle  tone,  shorif  lo\^ 
tone — except  in  words  where  the  high  tone  originally  fell  on  the  last 
■  syllable  (as  άτγαθ6$)  or  the  last  but  one  (yeviceax) ;  in  Aeolic  even  these 
'  exceptions  were  generally  not  maintained^  The  Latins  when  I^f t-  to 
thieinselves  developed  a  different  restriction  from  the  Greek  one :  they 
would  not  allow  a  low  tone  to  be  preceded  by  a  middle  tone,  whion-. 
occupied  the  whole  of  a  long  syllable;  so  that  their  cadence  becamai 
regularly  high  tone  short,  middle  tone,  low  tone:  and  to  secure  this 
cadence  they  submitted  to  much  pio^e  monotony  than  the  Greeks,  .: 
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mentation  is  pointless  otherwise:  but  if  so,  what  becomes 
of  his  arguments  from  Sanskrit  and  Greek,  if  these  were 
pitch-accents  ?  At  all  events  Corssen's  statement  is  surely 
borne  out  by  the  Greek:  where  in  one  word,  e.g.  ττοικι-- 
Χόφρων,  we  may  find  vowel-increment  in  one  syllable, 
elevation  of  tone  in  another,  and  length  in  a  third :  and 
the  ictus  in  verse  may  coincide  with  any  one  of  these. 

I  think  then  that  the  origin  of  vowel-increment  must 
remain  for  the  present  an  open  question• 
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The  connection  of  this  phenomenon  with  vowel-increase 
<K)n8ists  in  the  analogy  of  its  use:  as  wtO  is  to  ίγ€ιΘ,  so 
apparently  is  fid  to  find.  If  it  could  be  proved  that  the 
nasal  in  this  position  was  not  originally  a  distinct  sound, 
but  that  the  symbol  denoted  only  nasalisation  of  the  pre- 
ceding vowel,  we  should  have  a  strong  argument  in  favour 
of  the  dynamic  origin  of  each  change  from  the  analogous 
use  of  two  closely  allied  variations  of  the  root-vowel.  It 
will  be  remembered  that  a  nasalised  vowel  (such  as  French 
on)  is  produced  with  the  mouth  in  the  position  for  the 
simple  vowel,  by  diverting  some  of  the  breath  behind  the 
velum  pendulum,  and  so  through  the  nostrils ;  there  is  no 
real  consonant  sounded ;  this  therefore  might  seem  to  be  a 
vowel-modification  paraUel  to  the  increment,  and  to  be 
naturally  used  for  the  same  purpose.  There  is  some  little 
evidence  of  the  existence  of  nasalised  vowels  in  at  least 
two  of  the  cognate  languages.  We  have  the  Sanskrit 
anv^svdra  (after-sound),  which  was  produced  according  to 
the  grammarians  solely  through  the  nose,  while  each  of 
the  five  nasals  was  produced  by  the  nose  and  the  proper 
mouth-organs  :  the  absence  of  the  mention  of  any  mouth- 
organ  for  the  anusvdra  points  to  an  open  position  of  the 
mouth ;  and  the  result  of  such  a  position  must  have  been 
a  nasalised  vowel.  Also  the  Latin  η  before  s  seems  to 
indicate  a  nasalised  vowel  rather  than  an  independent 
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nasal :  thus  for  example  we  find  cesor  and  cosol  written  for 
censor  and  consul  in  old  Latin ;  and  Schmidt  is  right  in 
maintaining^  that  if  a  genuine  η  had  really  fallen  out  of 
such  words,  no  power  on  earth  could  have  replaced  it  at  a 
much  later  period.  The  variation  between  the  two  forms 
of  writing  is  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  the  Latin  had 
no  symbol  to  represent  the  sound ;  and  so  sometimes  en 
was  written,  sometimes  e,  the  real  sound  lying  between 
the  two ;  in  the  literary  period  η  was  regularly  introduced^ 
either  as  the  nearest  representative  of  the  sound,  or  be- 
cause the  nasalised  vowel  had  actually  resolved  itself  into 
the  vowel  followed  by  a  nasal.  iEvidence  in  the  same 
direction  is  supplied  by  the  representation  of  some  Greek 
words  in  Latin,  e.g.  thensaurus,  Scaptensula,  Megalensia, 
&c. :  it  is  nowise  likely  that  a  pure  η  was  ever  sounded  ia 
these  words,  but  the  preceding  vowel  may  well  have  been 
nasalised:  the  "naturally  long"  vowel  of  tnsanus,  Infeliue 
(but  mdoctits),  attested  by  Cicero',  may  be  explained 
on  the  same  hypothesis.  The  evidence  of  the  Latin^ 
however,  cannot  be  called  conclusive;  and  if  it  were 
more  so,  the  common  possession  by  Sanskrit  and  Latin 
of  nasalised  vowels  would  still  be  but  presumptive  evidence 
of  their  existence  in  the  primitive  speech. 

If  we  think  it  more  probable  that  the  nasal  in  verbs 
like  findo  was  an  independent  sound,  we  may  still  regard  it 
as  a  parallel  usage  to  the  vowel-increment*.  But  we  shall 
hardly  be  able  to  help  feeling  doubtful  whether  after  all  it 
was  not  primarily  a  verbal  suffix,  which  afterwards  in  cer- 
tain cases  slipped  inside  the  root.  This  view  derives  much 
support  from  the  phenomena  of  Sanskrit  and  Greek.  Thus 
in  Sanskrit  in  verbs  of  the  seventh  class  η  occurs  before 
the  final  consonant  of  the  root  in  the  present,  dual,  and 

1  VokaUsmiii,  p.  99.  »  Orat.  159. 

s  So  Gurtias  writes  (Elucidations,  &o.  p.  187»  trans.):  ^*Ioaimoi  see 
that  there  is  anything  absurd  in  the  supposition  that  the  nasal  which 
we  find  in  the  ρ-έφ€\κνσ•τικόρ  falling  upon  short  vowels  at  the  end  of 
words,  should  be  introduced  into  the  middle  ol  words  to  produce  a  greater 
fullness  of  tone,  like  the  extension  of  vowels  which  is  accepted  by 
everyone*** 
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plural,  but  na  in  the  singular;  so  from  ts/hhid  we  get  6Αΐ- 
nd-d-mi  and  bht-n-d^mas :  here,  if  the  diflferent  position  of 
the  accent  has  anything  to  do  with  the  difference  of  form, 
it  is  more  credible  that  the  stress  on  -mas  weakened  an 
original  na  to  n,  than  that  the  stress  falling  on  the  root- 
syllable  changed  original  η  to  na:  and  parallel  to  na  in 
this  class  we  find  in  the  fifth  class  no  in  the  singular  and 
nu  in  the  plural  {chi-no-mi,  chi-nu-mas) :  and  in  the  ninth 
class  nd  in  the  singular,  ηϊ  and  η  in  the  plural  {yu-nd-mi, 
yu-nl-mas,  yu-n-antC)»  These  facts  point  to  different  ver- 
bal suffixes,  which  in  a  few  cases  have  been  mispjaced, 
rather  than  to  simple  nasalisation.  Parallel  to.  these  are 
6ome  well-known  Greek  verbs.  Though  in  Latin  from 
/s/skid  we  get  sdndo,  in  Greek  we  have  σκϋνημι  and 
fTKei-av-vv-^i :  so  that  in  the  Latin  form  we  may  have  only 
the  remnant  of  a  suffix  τια  or  nu  which  has  been  misplaced. 
The  question  is  difficult :  if  we  decide  for  nasalisation,  we 
must  probably  separate  the  verbs  of  the  fifth  and  ninth 
class  (as  truly  formed  by  suffixes)  from  those  of  the  seventh, 
in  which  alone  can  we  plausibly  maintain  the  hypothesis 
of  nasal  strengthening  of  the  root :  in  Greek  we  must  con- 
<5lude  that  from  the  endeavour  to  avoid  the  massing  of 
consonantal  sound  the  η  in  σκινΖ  was  passed  on ;  that 
νκινΒ-μι  became  σκΙΒ-να-μι,  the  new  vowel  being  essential 
to  sound  the  n,  if  indeed  it  did  not  oxist  as  a  connecting 
vowel  before  the  transposition. 

I  think  that  upon  the  evidence  of  the  verbs  we  should 
be  more  inclined  to  the  other  hypothesis — ^that  the  η  arose 
from  a  suffix,  which  became  misplaced  in  the  Latin  :  and 
a  middle  step  may  perhaps  be  seen  in  verbs  like  Χαμβάνω^ 
ΰιη^άνω,  &c.,  in  Greek :  here  the  nasal  of  the  radical 
syllable  may  have  arisen  from  a  hasty  pronunciation,  in 
which  the  nasal  of  the  suffix  is  anticipated — a  phenomenon 
not  unknown  in  language :  or,  a^  Schmidt  thinks,  it  may  mark 
only  a  nasalising  of  the  root- vowel  in  an  original  λαβ^α-νω, 
i^r  Χαβ-νώ ;  but  this  nasal  vowd  must  surely  have  passed 

Into  a  vowel  followed  by.  an  independent  nasal :  and  when  , 
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this  nasal  had  become  fully  established,  the  parent-nasal 
of  the  suffix  ought  to  have  been  dropped :  as  it  was  in 
Latin  :  but  in  these  few  verbs  both  nasals  were  retained*; 
or  perhaps  after  Χαβ-νω  had  become  Τίαμβ-ω,  the  want  of 
the  suffix  became  apparent  and  distasteful,  and  so  it  was 
added  on  again :  the  latter  is  the  more  probable  solution. 

It  is  true  that  in  Sanskrit  and  Greek  the  nasal  is 
found  principally  in  the  present  tense,  and  those  immedi* 
ately  connected  with  the  present :  the  same  thing  is  true 
of  those  roots  which  take  vowel-increment :  and  this  har* 
mony  seems  to  bring  the  two  sets  of  phenomena  under  the 
same  head.  There  are  some  traces  of  the  same  rule 
having  been  once  observed  in  Latin :  thus  we  hsLvefrango 
but  fregi,  fractum  ;  compare  ρψγρνμι,  ρήξω,  ρηκτός  :  then 
the  nasalised  stem  began  to  supersede  the  simple  one, 
partly  as  in  pwngoy  pupugi,  pwnctum,  wholly  in  iwngo^ 
iunxiy  iunctum.  This  argument  however  loses  its  force 
from  its  being  applicable  to  other  verbs,  which  have  their 
present  stem  alone  formed  by  undoubted  suffixes,  e.g.  ya, 
as  καίω  (for  κaf'yo'μL),  where  the  future  is  καύσω  (for 
καϊ-σω)  and  the  second  aorist  €κά{ΐ)ην,  with  no  trace  of 
the  suffix ;  or  sko,  as  βόσκω  suia  pasco,  where  the  suffix  is 
confined  to  the  present.  The  nasal  however  is  also  found 
occasionally  in  the  perfect  stem,  where  no  fotmative  suffix 
is  ever  found:  e.g.  in  ΐΓ&πΌνθα  from  ^ιταθ,  κέκΧατ^γα 
from  is/Kkarf :  these  seem  quite  analogous  to  ιτέποίθα  and 
κέκ€υθα.  But  on  the  whole  I  do  not  think  that  the 
verbs  lend  much  support  to  the  theory  that  nasalisation 
is  parallel  to  vowel-increment,  and  that  each  has  a  dy• 
namic  origin. 

Some  nouns  contain  a  nasal  which  point  in  a  different 
direction  to  the  verbs :  thus  we  find  στρόμβος  apparently 
from  β^στραφ,  and  θάμβος  from  ί^/ταφ,  and  others  which 
seem  to  be  analogous  to  Χβΐψις,  Τ^φή  and  other  cases  of 

1  It  is  true  that  for  \αμβάρω  there  is  some  reason  for  assmuing  9 
double  root,  lab  and  latin^ ;  cf .  Xonic  f atore  "^άμψομοΛ  and  the  Sanskri]^ 
verb  d-Zamu.  :  But  the  other  vej^bs  remain,  ^  .  ..  v. 
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vowel-increment•  It  is  at  least  certain  that  'here  the 
nasal  is  not  due  to  a  suffix :  στρόμβος  is  not  for  στροβ-νο-ς, 
or  θάμβος  for  ταφ-νος.  In  some  cases  we  find  nasalised 
^d  simple  nouns  side  by  side ;  as  ττάθος,  ττένθος ;  βάθος, 
βνθος  smd  βέρθος;  with  eome  different  shade  of  meaning. 
These  maybe  merelyphonetic  varieties,  and  as  such  they  are 
ejcplained  by  Curtius\  Schmidt  thinks  that  in  such  cases 
the  nasalised  form  is  the  oldest :  that  the  η  was  dropped, 
generally  with  lengthening  of  the  previous  vowel,  some 
traces  of  which  remain ;  thus  between  βέρθος  and  βάθος  is 
Doric  βάίτσα,  Attic  βησσα* :  between  τταχύς  and  pinguis 
(for  which  he  would  postulate  a  Graeco-ItaJian  nasal  form) 
are  τΓψ/6ς,  'ττήξαι:  he  compares  the  old  accusatives  τ6νς,  τάρς 
(found  in  Cretan),  which  passed  through  τώς  {τους)  τά9,  to 
τος,  τα9  in  Doric.  Generally  whenever  a  long. vowel  in 
one  language  corresponds  to  a  short  vowel  followed  by  a 
nasal  in  another  (e.g.  Greek  ττρομηθβύς,  Sanskrit  pra- 
manthas),  he  holds  that  the  nasalised  form  is  the  oldest  : 
in  this  he  is  probably  right.  But  I  do  not  think  that  he 
will  find  many  followers  in  his  explanation  of  vowel- 
increment.as  a  resolution  of  an  original  nasal:  so  that  for 
example  indh  is  the  original  form  from  which  come 
Sanskrit  indhe  and  Greek  αΧθω ;  or  skind  the  original  of 
scindo  and  Gothic  skaida.  As  a  rule  Schmidt  allows  far 
too  little  weight  to  the  formative  power  exercised  in  the 
different  languages  after  the  separation :  starting  from  the 
certain  fact  that  the  Indo-Europeans  possessed  not  mere 
lists  of  roots  but  genuine  words,  he  seeks  to  find  these 
words  in  modified  forms  in  the  derived  languages  :  whilst 
other  investigators  are  content  to  believe  that  new  forma- 
tions from  a  common  root  have  sprung  up  separately  and 
frequently  ousted  the  originally  common  word. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  phenomena  of  nasalisation  are 
not  clear  enough  to  lend  us  much  aid  in  discovering  the 
cause  of  vowel-increment.    Where  the  analogy  of  use  is 

1  Essay f  &o,  note  21. 

'  This  argument,  however,  re<xuires  an  original  Greek  jSav^oi,         | 
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greatest,  there  is  the  greatest  appearance  of  the  nasal 
having  made  its  way  into  the  root  phonetically  from  the 
following  syllable,  not  of  its  having  been  a  dynamic 
strengthening.  In  the  nouns  its  origin  is  very  obscure : 
and  the  possibility  of  its  having  been  developed  out  of  a 
nasalised  vowel  must  not  be  altogether  rejected.  If  either 
set  of  changes — vowel-increase  or  nasalisation— could  be 
proved  to  have  been  originally  dynamic,  we  should  be 
justified  in  assuming  the  same  origin  for  the  other.  But 
since  we  cannot  make  out  a  clear  case  for  either,  we  can- 
not help  regarding  with  doubt  the  doctrine  that  they  had 
an  originally  common  purpose. 
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We  have  now  cleared  the  way  for  the  discussion  of  the 
nature  and  extent  of  phonetic  variation  in  Greek  and  Latin 
-—such  change  of  sound  as  was  caused  in  those  languages 
purely  by  the  desire  for  easier  articulation,  and  was  not 
intended  to  denote  any  modification  of  idea,  though  the 
new  forms  may  in  some  few  cases  have  been  afterwards 
so  employed•  Two  different  sets  of  phenomena  resulted 
from  this  striving  for  ease  of  sound.  Either  a  new  sound 
waa  substituted  for  the  old  more  difficult  sound ;  in  which 
case  we  have  the  result  of  Weak^  Articulation :  or  in  con- 
sequence of  a  lazy,  perhaps  sometimes  drawling  pronun- 
ciation, an  entirely  new  sound  became  heard  in  connection 
with  an  old  one — a  sound  to  which  I  have  already  applied 
the  expressive  term  of  Prof.  Curtius,  ''parasitic:"  such 
cases  will  be  considered  separately  under  the  bead  of 
Indistinct  Articulation^ 

Again,  Weak  Articulation  may  be  viewed  under  four 
different  aspects.  In  all  the  tendency  is  the  same ;  but 
the  results  are  different  from  the  modifying  effect  of 
neighbouring  sounds  in  certain  cases.  Sometimes  there 
fieems  to  be  no  such  cause ;  here  we  have  cases  of  pure 
weakening — the  substitution  of  a  weaker  for  a  stronger 

3  By  the  ienn  weak  I  do  not  intend  to  imply  any  weakness  in  the  cha- 
racter o^  the  speaker.  I  mean  that  the  organs  are  put  into  a  position  in 
which  less  exertion  is  called,  forth  than  the  old  sound  requires :  and 
therefore  a  new  sound  is  the  result.  This  may  fairly  be  called  weak 
articulation,  whether  the  speaker  be  a  lazy  man  who  desires  to  saye 
his  trouble,  or  a  busy  man  who  desires  to  save  his  time,  or  an  excitable 
man  whose  muscles  are  not  under  his  own  control,  or  a  clumsy  man 
^FenneU,  Attempt^  p.  31)  who  fails  in  timing  the  muscular  motions 
properly.  In  each  case  tiie  organs  are  not  put  into  the  position  they 
4>ugiit  to  be  in,  but  into  an  easier  one. 
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sound;  for  no  obvious  reason  but  the  inability  of  the 
people  to  pronounce  the  old  one,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
Greek  spirants.  Such  weakenings  are  generally  very  old : 
the  sound  thus  afifiected  is  found  in  a  weakened  form 
throughout  the  whole  language,  not  merely  in  dialects 
of  it.  Sometimes,  on  the  other  hand,  we  find  thoroughly 
capricious  affections  of  particular  sounds  which  generally 
remain  unaffected,  as  for  example  when  a  in  Greek  is 
weakened  to  t — ^a  rare  change,  but  not  peculiar  to  any  one 
dialect — or  to  v,  which  is  almost  confined  to  Aeolic.  But 
neither  in  the  regular,  nor  yet  in  these  last  irregular 
"  sporadic  changes  {I  adopt  another  term  of  Prof.  Cut*• 
tins),  is  there  any  visible  effect  produced  by  adjoiniiig 
sounds :  and  this  class  of  changes,  the  motive  for  which 
lies  in  the  sound  itself,  will  be  considered  first  under  the 
head  of  Substitution, 

When  this  substitution  has  gone  to  the  utmost  length 
and  the  sound  has  perished  altogether ;  or  where  iihere 
has  been  no  substitution,  but  a  too  difficult  combination 
of  sounds  has  been  accidentally  produced  and  one  conse- 
quently has  fallen  out ;  or  where  a  particular  sound  was 
either  difficult,  or  disagreeable  to  the  feeling  of  the  lan- 
guage, to  produce  at  the  end  of  a  word — the  part  which 
is  always  more  exposed  to  phonetic  influences  than  any 
other;  under  these  circumstances  we  have  our  second 
head — Loss. 

So  far  the  tendency  of  the  change  has  been  all  in  one 
direction.  We  have  had  not  only  an  easier  sound  pro- 
duced by  it,  but  also  a  Weaker  sound.  The  course  of 
phonetic  degradation  has  been  down  the  list  of  sounds 
arranged  in  order  of  strength,  as  far  as  such  arrangement 
is  possible :  and  though  the  scale  may  vary  in  particular 
details  for  different  languages — for  example,  the  vowel* 
scale  is  not  quite  the  same  in  Greek  and  in  Latin — yet  it 
remains  constant  for  each  language.  We  now  come  to 
a  different  cause  of  change — the  influence  of  neighbouring 
sounds.     Here  the  operation  of  the  main  principle,  is  no 
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longer  uniform.     It  is  true  that  the  change  always  Jpro- 
duces  aii  easier  sound :  but  it  is  a  matter  of  indifference 
-whether  that  easier  sound  is  brought  about  by  weakening 
a  strong  to  correspond  with  an  adjacent  weak  letter,  as 
ητοσσί  from  ττοΒ-σι,  or  by  strengthening  a  weak  sound  for 
a  similar  reason,  as  Terra- pe^  from  rer-F^-pe?.  The  change 
indeed  is  almost  always  from  a  stronger  to  a  weaker  letter, 
except  in  cases  of  inflection  or  formation,  such  as  XeXe/c-rat 
pr  Xe/c-To?,  from  ij\e^ :  the  difference  of  ease  between  pro- 
nouncing a  hard  and  a  soft  letter  is  of  little  moment ;  and 
the  importance  of  keeping  the  suffix  uncorrupted  turned 
the  scale  both  in  Greek  and  Latin ;  therefore  λβγ-το?  did 
not  become  λβγδο?,  as  might  have  been  expected.     But 
in  all  siich  apparent  exceptions  the  great  principle   of 
phonetic  change  was  kept  in  the  spirit,  though  not  in 
the  letter.     These  variations  are,  as  a  rule,  later  than 
those  mentioned   under  the  first  two  heads  ί    they  are 
often  historically  traceable.     They  are   also  not  so  uni- 
versal; not  so  essential  a  part  of  the  character  of  th6 
language  as  a  whole.     Eather  they  are  among  the  dis- 
tinguishing   marks    of    dialects.     No   doubt    "  euphonic 
changes,"  as  they  are  called  in  grammiars,  such  as  δόγ/^Λ 
and  XeicTo?,  fractus  and  segmentufn  (from  ^sec),  are  found 
universally  enough.     But  where  the  principle  has  acted 
to  its  fullest  extent ;  where  two  sounds  have  not  merely 
drawn  nearer  to  each  other,  but  have  become  identical ; 
we  commonly  find  its  action  limited  to  one  or  two  dialects. 
Thus  τ€ττα/}69  or  τέσσαρες;  is  Attic,  but  rerope^  is  Doric, 
and  Trlarvpe^  old  Ionic :  κτέννω  is  Aeolic  for  /crei^-yo),  but 
is  not  found  in  any  other  dialect»     In  all  such  cases  we 
have  to  do  merely  with  a  growing  tendency,  spreading 
indeed  more  and  more  over  the  whole  language,  but  acting 
most  irregularly,  attacking  a  combination  of  sounds  in 
one  word  but  leaving  it  in  another,  even  in  the  mouth  of 
tbe  same  speaker;  yet   still  acting  more  frequently  in 
one  district  than  another,  and  so  tending  to  produce  a 
'^dialect"— tie  title  we  give  to  tke  result  of  a  bvindl^^i  ^Λ'^ 
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tendencies  often  contradictory,  and  rarely  fully  developed^ 
which  is  yet  sufficiently  distinct  from  other  results  simi- 
larly produced  to  require  a  separate  name  \ 

Neighbouring  sounds  then  affect  each  other,  and  in 
two  distinct  ways.  First,  when  two  dissimilar  sounds  meet, 
and  it  is  difficult  to  pronounce  both  clearly,  one  assimi- 
lates the  other — more  or  less  perfectly — to  itself:  and  sa 
we  get  our  third  head — Assimilation.  ^ 

Secondly,  when  two  similar  sounds  occur  close  together, 
and  when  a  considerable  effi>rt  is  required  to  place  the 
organs  of  speech  twice  consecutively  in  the  same  or  a 
similar  position,  the  opposite  result  to  the  last  is  pro- 
duced ; — which  gives  us  our  fourth  hesia-—Dissimilatiark 

I  shall  consider  the  operation  of  these  four  tendencies 
on  Greek  and  Latin  together•  I  do  so,  partly  because  the 
relative  strength  and  weakness  of  the  two  languages  will 
be  seen  better  in  this  way  than  if  I  treated  them  separately; 
but  my  principal  reason  is  this:  I  hope  in  this  way  ta 
make  more  evident  the  reason  of  the  changes  which  I 
have  to  enumerate:  to  throw  some  light  on  the  general 
principles  of  language,  not  merely  give  a  list  of  the  changes 
found  in  two»  For  these  principles  are  universal  princi•^ 
pies  :  they  act  on  every  language,  not  least  upon  our  own : 
and  they  will  be  best  understood  by  observing  their  action 

1  Prof.  Ernst  Curtius,  in  his  History  of  Greece  (Vol.  i.  p.  27,  Eng. 
trane.),  says  that  Aeolic  is  not  a  dialect  like  the  Doric  and  Ionic,  on  the 
ground  that  it  varies  in  the  different  regions  in  which  it  is  found,  and 
has  no  universaUy  prevalent  type.    I  do  not  understand  this  distinction. 
Do  the  Aeolic  of  Asia  and  the  Aeolic  of  Boeotia  differ  more  than  the 
Doric  of  Crete  and  the  Doric  of  Syracuse?    No  douht,  if  we  regard  a 
dialect  as  the  result  of  homogeneous  tendencies,  we  shall  find  many 
things  contradictory  in  the  Aeolic,  which  cannot  he  reduced  to  any  '*  fixed 
law  of  sounds.*'    But  this  is  true  of  every  dialect.    Every  dialect  is  some- 
times strong,  sometimes  weak,  even  in  the  same  class  of  formations,  in 
consequence  of  the  incomplete  action  of  the  tendencies  which  produced' 
it.    If  these  tendencies  had  heen  fully  developed,  it  would  have  been  no 
more  a  dialect,  but  a  distinct  language.    In  truth,  instead  of  restricting 
the  Greek  dialects  to  two,  it  would  be  wiser  to  extend  their  number., 
Doric  includes  at  least  two  very  marked  varieties,  Aeolic  three :  of  these, 
the  Doric  of  Sparta  differs  not  very  much  from  the  Aeolic  of  Boeotia :  so 
that  it  would  not  be  unscientific  to  speak  of  five  distinct  dialects,  without . 
taking  into  account  the  varieties  of  the  Ionic.    At  any  ratQ  Aeolic  haa  a4, 
good  »  claim  to  be  a  generic  title  as  Doric,    3ee  page  30» 
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in  as  wide  a  field  as  possible.  I  shall  be  obliged  indeed 
to  consider  vowel-change  and  consonantal  change  sepa- 
rately, each  under  the  four  forms  I  have  mentioned, 
because  the  attempt  to  combine  them  would  practically 
create  confusion. 

The  following  are  the  general  results  to  which  our 
investigation  will  lead  us  Avith  respect  to  Greek  and  Latin. 
We  shall  find  the  first  tendency — that  which  leads  to 
substitution — felt  considerably  in  both  languages ;  it  affects 
the  Latin  vowels  much  more  than  those  of  the  Greek ;  the 
coDsonants  about  equally;  but  not  quite  the  same  conso- 
nants in  the  two  languages.  The  second  is  rarely  felt  in 
Greek  whether  among  vowels  or  consonants,  and  is  always 
more  or  less  reducible  to  rule :  whereas  it  is  constant  and 
highly  irregular  in  its  operation  on  the  Latin.  The  third 
and  fourth  are  utterly  powerless  over  the  strong  Greek 
vowel-system:  whilst  they  affect  the  Latin  vowels  more 
than  those  of  any  other  Indo-European  language:  on  the 
other  hand,  the  Greek  consonants  have  suffered  more 
from  assimilation  than  the  Latin.  If  we  regard  the  change 
of  hard  consonants  into  soft  ones  in  both  languages  as  due 
to  the  eff'ect  of  the  adjoining  vowels^  the  results  of  substi- 
tution (as  given  below)  are  of.  course  so  far  reduced,  and 
those  of  assimilation  proportionately  increased. 

The  history  of  the  symbols  employed  in  the  Greek 
and  Latin  alphabets  cannot  be  given  at  any  length ; 
indeed  it  does  not  properly  belong  to  my  subject:  but 
a  very  brief  account  may  be  given,  because  we  shall  find 
in  each  language  some  symbols  which  do  not  denote 
Indo-European  sounds.  The  Greek  s}'mbols  so  far  as  τ 
are   Hebrew  or  Phoenician^:   the  Phoenician  forms  are 

1  See  page  83. 

2  The  sounds  of  course  were  not  borrowed  with  the  symbols :  these 
were  Indo-European,  and  had  probably  been  represented  before  by  dif- 
ferent symbols.  The  new  ones  came  into  use  doubtless  in  commercial 
intercourse.  For  a  fuller  history  of  the  Greek  Alphabet  see  Kirchhoff's 
Studien  zur  Oeschichte  des  Griechischen  Alphabets,  Prof.  Key's  treatise 
on  the  Alphabet  though  old  is  not  yet  superseded.  For  the  general  history 
of  Alphabets  the  student  may  be  referred  to  Lenormant's  yet  unfinished  ί 
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commonly  the  older:  and  in  general  the  Greek  forms 
correspond  best  to  them,  but  not  always.  The  peculiar 
Semitic  faucals,  called  in  Hebrew  Aleph,  He,  and  Ayin, 
were  not  wanted  in  the  Greek,  and  the  symbols  were  used 
for  the  vowels  a,  6,  o,  as  both  their  position  in  the  alphabet 
and  their  shape  prove:  ayin  indeed  differs  considerably 
from  o,  but  the  Phoenician  character  agrees  with  it\  The 
iod,  which  was  not  needed  for  the  lost  y,  became  Ιωτα:  but 
there  were  suflScient  traces  in  Greece  of  the  -wz-sound  to 
require  the  services  of  vau,  i.  e.  F :  there  was  therefore  no 
symbol  left  to  denote  tc :  a  new  one  was  accordingly  added 
at  the  end  of  the  alphabet,  which,  as  Prof.  Key  has  pointed 
out,  agrees  well  enough  with  the  Hebrew  form  of  ayin,  as 
distinct  from  the  Phoenician  :  but  it  cannot  be  traced. 

The  symbol  Η  (the  Hebrew  guttural  cheth)  was  used 
at  first  by  the  Greeks  to  denote  their  own  spirant  h,  the 
history  of  which  was  very  different,  until  the  use  of  a 
symbol  was  no  longer  felt  to  be  necessary.  It  was  pro- 
bably called  Heta,  afterwards  Eta.  It  was  used  with  fair 
regularity  in  the  old  alphabet  of  Thera  (about  01.  40)  to 
denote  long  e,  though  sometimes  it  retained  its  old  value  as 
h:  the  form  being  sometimes  our  H,  but  sometimes  with  the 
top  and  bottom  closed,  B.  The  notion  that  the  symbols 
Η  and  il  date  from  403  B.C. — the  year  of  their  introduc- 
tion into  Athens — is  obviously  erroneous.  In  the  Greek 
alphabets  of  Italy,  and  some  of  those  of  the  mainland, 
especially  in  the  Peloponnesian,  the  first  symbol  continued 
to  represent  h.  The  history  of  Omega  is  uncertain :  the  two 
symbols  ω  and  il  seem  rather  distinct :  the  former  is  pro- 
bably only  00,  joined  together;  compare  our  w  or  ''double. 
u."  Ώ  stands  not  for  omega  but  omicron  in  inscriptions  of 
Pares,  Siphnos  and  Thasos :  and  in  all  those  of  the  ^gean 


Essai  8Ur  le  propagation  de  V Alphabet  PMnideriy  a  work  of  extreme 
interest.  Some  Uttle  study  of  the  subject  is  desirable,  if  only  to  guard 
beginners  against  the  common  confusion  of  the  sound  with  the  symbol, 
and  the  consequent  notion  that  when  one  is  changed  the  other  is  neces* 
sarily  changed  also. 
1  See  Key,  p.  30. 
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islands  Ο  is  used  for  omega :  il  is  regularly  used  for  omega 
on  the  coasts  of  Asia  only  (and  not  there  on  the  old  inscrip- 
tion of  Teos,  at  Colophon  or  at  Rhodes,  wherein  Ο  occurs 
for  both  omicron  and  omega),  il  does  not  occur  in  the 
alphabets  of  Greece  proper.  These  facts  are  at  least  not 
opposed  to  the  theory  that  η  and  ω  had  a  different  quality 
from  €  and  o. 

The  non-Phoenician  symbols  Φ  and  X  are  found  with 
little  variation  of  form  (φ  and  -|-)  in  old  alphabets :  though 
in  the  oldest  which  we  possess  ρ  Η  and  KH  appear.  But  for 
cki  there  is  an  important  difference  of  symbol:  in  the 
alphabets  of  Euboea,  Phocis,  Locri  Ozolae,  Laconia,  Ar- 
cadia, Elis,  and  the  colonies  in  Italy,  the  symbol  in  use 
for  kh  is  ^  or  NK;  and  X  or  4-  denotes  ks  (x) ;  elsewhere 
(in  Asia,  the  islands,  the  rest  of  Greece  proper)  X  is  used  for 
the  AA-sound.  It  is  difficult  to  suggest  any  plausible 
explanation  of  this  irregularity.  It  may  be  noted  that  we 
also  occasionally  find  φ?  for  ψ,  instead  of  ττ?  (this  last 
combination  naturally  remained  unaltered  in  the  western 
alphabet  where  ^  denoted  the  kh  sound) ;  and  χ?  for  κς  or  ξ. 
The  symbols  X  and  N/  were  probably  once  the  common 
property  of  the  eastern  and  western  Greeks  or  of  the  com- 
mon forefathers  of  the  two  divisions,  and  had  each  but 
one  value:  it  is  of  course  possible  that  they  may  have 
been  borrowed  independently  by  the  eastern  and  western 
peoples  from  some  foreign  alphabet  and  applied  to  different 
uses:  but  this  is  not  likely:  they  are  apparently  not 
Phoenician,  and  we  do  not  know  any  other  alphabet  from 
which  they  are  likely  to  have  been  borrowed•  It  is  possi- 
ble that  they  may  have  belonged  to  some  ruder  and 
simpler  alphabet  superseded  by  the  Phoenician:  and  the 
combinations  φ?  and  χς^  indicate  that  φ  and  χ  had  in 
such  an  alphabet  the  values  ρ  and  k.  If  this  was  so,  it  is 
not  unnatural  that  X,  superseded  by  K,  should  be  em- 
ployed to  denote  the  cognate  sound  kh  in  the  east :  while 

1  One  thing  at  least  seems  clear :  φ  and  χ  cannot  have  denoted  breath- 
ings at  any  time  when  the  compounds,  φί  and  xs  were  in  use. 
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in  the  west  it  apparently  became  restricted  to  the  combi- 
nation X2,  which  could  then  be  cut  down  to  X  without 
any  risk  of  confusion,  the  Σ  being  implied  by  the  remain- 
ing symbol. 

Both  the  name  and  form  of  Θ  correspond  to  the  Hebrew 
Teth  ;  and  its  position  in  the  alphabet  agrees  thereto.  It 
is  not  used  for  τ,  as  φ  and  χ  were  for  nr  and  κ.  Its  Hebrew 
value  is  of  course  an  argument  in  favour  of  those  who 
believe  that  the  Greek  sound  was  a  spirant,  not  an  aspi- 
rate. Those  who  hold  the  contrary  doctrine  must  assume 
that  here  (as  well  as  for  the  vowels)  a  symbol  was  taken 
not  with  its  original  value,  but  one  cognate  to  it :  a  change 
which  is  neither  unnatural  nor  unusual. 

The  three  aspirates  of  the  western  Greeks,  φ,  Φ,  Ν/, 
were  not  adopted  by  the  Romans  when  they  took  their 
alphabet  from  Cumae,  as  they  had  no  sounds  requiring 
such  symbols.  The  symbol  X  was  taken,  but  naturally 
with  its  western  value  (ks). 

The  four  Phoenician  symbols  for  the  sibilants  (Samech, 
Shin,  Tsadhe  and  Zain,  representing,  as  is  supposed,  5,  ah, 
ts  and  dz,  respectively)  were  of  course  not  all  required  by 
the  Greeks,  who  had  so  little  liking  for  this  class  of  sound. 
One  form  (apparently)  of  Samech  (B£)  was  taken  in  the 
alphabets  of  Asia  Minor,  Corinth,  and  Corcyra  to  denote 
ks :  it  was  not  required  for  this  purpose  in  the  western 
alphabets,  as  we  have  seen  above.  It  was  kept  in  its  ok 
place,  but  with  a  new  name  {Xi)  as  well  as  a  new  value. 
Another  form  of  Samech  supplied  the  ordinary  Greek  S,. 
which  corresponds  to  it  in  sound.  The  oldest  Greek 
alphabets  known  to  us — those  of  Thera,  Melos,  Crete,  and 
the  earlier  forms  of  those  of  Athens,  Corinth  and  Corcyra, 
have  the  form  Μ — the  equivalent  of  Shin — to  denote  s. 
Perhaps  this  was  the  case  in  other  alphabets  also :  then 
the  symbol  was  dropped,  probably  to  avoid  confusion  with 
m :  and  one  form  of  Samech  (with  the  name  sigma)  was 
introduced  into  its  place.  It  cannot  be  shewn  that  Μ  had 
ever  the  value  sh  in  Greece.    It  is  just  possible  that  sigma 
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may  be  an  attempt  to  turn  Samech  into  a  form  that 
should  make  it  intelligible  to  Greek  ears :  but  there  seenas 
to  have  been  an  older  name  si,  seen  in  the  compounds 
k'Si  and  p-si ;  and  it  is  not  unnatural  that  a  descriptive 
name  should  be  given  to  an  objectionable  sound.  Herodo- 
tus (i.  139)  speaks  of  "  the  letter  which  the  Dorians  call 
san,  and  the  lonians  sigmaJ*  San  was  no  letter  of  the 
Ionic  alphabet,  but  the  name  was  preserved  for  them  in 
the  compound  sam-pi,  which  denoted  900,  and  the  name 
σαμφ6ρα<ζ. 

It  may  be  noticed  that  among  the  Italians  the  Umbri- 
ans  and  Etrurians  (like  the  Dorians)  had  two  symbols  for 
8.  The  Latin  and  the  Oscan  alphabets  dropped  the 
second  one. 

Ζ  corresponds  in  place  and  moderately  in  form  (l  al- 
ways in  inscriptions)  to  Zain  (i.e.  dz).  It  had  most  pro- 
bably this  sound  in  Greek,  but  it  may  have  varied ;  it 
always  represents  some  phonetic  corruption,  as  will  appear 
in  its  place.  Perhaps  the  Greeks  confounded  the  two 
compound  sounds  ts  and  dz  (Tsadi  and  Zain),  and  kept 
but  one  symbol  (Zain)  with  the  name  of  the  other  (Tsadi) 
modified  into  Zeta  to  correspond  to  the  nearest  letters  Eta 
and  Theta.  This  amalgamation  of  the  two  sounds  draws 
some  probability  from  the  fact  that  ks  and  j>s  had  each 
its  own  special  symbol  assigned  to  them  in  some  alphabets; 
but  no  symbol  for  ts  was  required. 

Ζ  occurs  (as  weak  s)  in  Oscan  and  perhaps  in  old  Latin: 
its  value  will  be  discussed  below. 

Koppa  was  retained  by  the  Dorians,  and  universally   loppit* 
in  the  table  of  numerals  for  90.     It  passed  with  the  rest 
of  the  Doric  alphabet  into  Latin;    and  the  downward 
stroke  became  by  degrees  more  oblique. 

The  Latin  F  and  Η  stand  for  lost  aspirates ;  the  F  I  The  Lmtin 
representing  in  form  the  F  (i.e.  w),  for  which  the  Latins   ''•«^h. 
regarded  ν  as  a  sufficient  representative  :  and  the  Η  in  its 
old  force. 

The  symbols  Υ  and  ζ  in  classical  Latm  \iC5t^  "Viottcy^ii^X 
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from  the  Greek,  to  express  those  Greek  sounds  which  had 
no  exact  representatives  in  Latin.  This  new  ζ  differed 
from  the  old  ζ  mentioned  above,  i.e.  from  the  French  z: 
being  the  Greek  ζ,  whether  that  was  dz  or  the  French  j 
or  the  English  j.  The  Romans  did  not  retain  the  Greek 
names  for  the  symbols :  the  momentary  consonants  were 
denoted  by  their  own  sound  followed  by  a  vowel :  on  the 
other  hand  the  continuous  consonants  were  preceded  by  a 
vowel :  the  different  names  illustrate  their  different  nature. 
I  shall  now  take  the  four  heads  of  vowel-change  in  a 
slightly  different  order  from  that  given  in  my  sketch  above, 
as  follows :  Substitution,  Assimilation,  Dissimilation,  Loss. 
This  will  be  found  most  convenient  for  the  Latin. 


1.  A  =^1  Cf 

0, 


/ 


I.    Substitution. 
1.     Splitting  of  the  Λ -sound, 

I  shall  commence  with  the  most  universal  and  most 
important  change,  that  of  Indo-European  A  into  a,  e,  δ  in 
Graeco-Italian,  and  d  into  a,  e,  ά  I  will  give  such  evi- 
dence as  can  be  given  for  the  sound  of  these  letters  at 
the  end  of  the  section.  There  seems  no  reason  to  believe 
that  this  change  was  anything  but  phonetic.  Short  e  and 
0  are  not  raised  powers  of  any  of  the  simple  vowels  ;  and 
a,  with  which  they  are  certainly  connected,  is  heavier  than 
either  of  them,  the  order  in  respect  of  weight  being  a,  o, 
e ;  which  is  preserved  in  the  conservative  Latin.  In 
Greek  indeed,  as  I  have  mentioned  above,  the  three 
vowels  seem  to  be  used  in  the  α-scale,  a  being  the  radi- 
cal ;  and  e  and  ο  the  first  and  second  steps  respectively. 
That  0  is  heavier  than  e  is  best  seen  by  comparing  the 
same  formations  in  Sanskrit  and  in  Greek :  thus  jajdna  = 
yeyova,  where  the  short  a  of  the  Sanskrit  is  equivalent 
to  €,  and  long  a  to  a;  similarly  bharam^  =  φipω,  but  bhdra 
=  φόρος. 

It  was  to  be  expected  ά  priori  that  the  strongest  And 
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by  far  the  commonest  vowel  of  the  original  speech  would 
be  more  corrupted  in  use  than  any  other.  Instances  of 
its  variation  are  common  enouorh  within  our  own  island. 
The  full  sound  of  the  a  is  more  commonly  retained  in 
Scotland,  whilst  in  England  it  has  been  thinned  down  to 
the  e-sound,  though  spelt  generally  as  a,  and  sometimes 
changed  to  0 ;  in  which  case  the  Scotch  frequently  shews 
the  β- sound,  spelt  as  ae  or  αί.  Thus  the  original  na  is 
still  found  in  Scotland,  but  it  is  more  commonly  nae 
(e- sound) ;  whilst  as  in  England  we  have  the  same  sound 
(with  a  glide),  nay,  beside  no.  Scotch  awd  is  English  away. 
Two,  is  twOy  snaw  is  snow  ;  but  baith  (e-sound  again)  is  both, 
laith  is  loth,  gae  is  go.  In  none  of  these  changes  is  there 
anything  dynamic :  they  are  purely  phonetic  variations. 

These  instances  would  shew  that  this  variation  was  not 
confined  to  the  Graeco-Italian.  It  extended  over  all  the 
European  peoples ;  no  doubt  very  gradually.  I  have  already 
said  it  is  not  found  in  Sanskrit,  which  has  no  ^  or  0,  and 
its  e,  δ  are  equivalents  of  ai,  au.  It  seems  therefore  plain 
that  the  tendency  was  not  felt  till  after  the  separation  of 
the  East  from  the  West^  This  fact  is  at  variance  with  the 
theory,  that  the  North  European  families  parted  off  from 
the  Eastern,  before  the  nations  of  Southern  Europe  had  left 
them ;  since  this  change  is  certainly  found  in  members  of 
the  Teutonic  and  Sclavonic  groups.  Is  it  possible  to  solve 
this  difficulty  in  any  way,  except  by  Fick's  hypothesis*? 
Was  there  some  connection  again  formed  between  the  Ger- 
mans and  the  Greeks  after  their  first  parting  ?  This  is  most 
improbable.  Was  this  vowel-change  the  result  of  indepen- 
dent phonetic  action  in  the  separated  peoples  ?  This 
again  is  hard  to  believe,  ivhen  we  see  the  simple  words 
and  roots  which  exhibit  the  same  variation :  but  it  is  not 
impossible.  The  vowels  e  and  ο  are  produced  by  the  first 
change  in  Greek  and  Latin,  and  afterwards  sink  to  ι  and  v: 
but  in  North  European  nations  it  is  generally  e  which  is 
developed  from  ΐ,  and  0  from  u.  The  S  of  the  Sclavonie 
.      .    .1  By  Curtius,  Gr,  Et.  p•.  88.  ?  See  i^«^\b&^^. 
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must  have  been  developed  after  the  separation  of  that 
language  from  the  Lithuanian.  The  Keltic  agrees  in  the 
tendency  of  its  vowel-change  mainly  with  the  Teutonic : 
yet  a  in  it  could  pass  directly  into  e  and  o^.  These  facts 
shew  that  diflferent  languages  could  arrive  at  the  same 
sounds  in  different  ways.  It  is  indeed  not  impossible 
that  a  tendency  to  the  change  we  are  discussing  may  have 
existed  even  before  the  first  separation.  We  can  well 
imagine  that  there  may  even  then  have  been  dialectical 
differences,  distinguishing  to  some  extent  the  fathers  of 
the  future  nations.  The  causes  producing  these  dif- 
ferences need  not  have  acted  uniformly :  while  the  ances- 
tors of  the  Hindus  and  Greeks  agreed  in  most  points,  the 
ancestors  of  the  Greeks  and  the  Germans  may  have  agreed 
in  one.  This  partial  action  would  be  quite  in  accordance 
with  what  I  have  said  above  about  the  formation  of  dia- 
lects within  the  Greek. 

The  weakening  from  α  to  e  clearly  was  the  first  in 
time.  It  has  spread  more  widely  than  that  from  α  to  ο 
over  the  Western  languages,  and  is  also  more  prevalent  in 
particular  languages.  Thus  (to  borrow  one  or  two  exam- 
ples from  Curtius)  we  find  that  from  Indo-European 
dakan,  "ten,"  have  come  Greek  Bifca,  Latin  decern,  O.  H.  G. 
zehan,  Gothic  taihun  (modified  from  tihun  by  the  phonetic 
law  of  the  language  by  which  i  and  u  become  ai  and  au 
before  r  and  A),  Sclavonic  desqti,  Lith.  deszimti,  old  Irish 
deich :  we  find  Latin  pecv,  Lith.  peku,  Goth,  faihu  (from 

fihu),  cattle,  with  no  corresponding  Aryan  word :  also  from 
VsAD,  "  to  sit,"  Greek  eSo^,  Latin  sedee,  Gothic  siia,  Lithu- 
anian sedmi:  from  *>/αι>,  the  Homeric  βδω,  Latin  edo, 
Lith.  edmi,  Goth,  itan:  from  ^trap  the  Greek  τρβττω, 
Latin  trepidics,  Scl.  trepati.     It  will  be  observed  that  the 

I  Sclavo-Lithuanian  agrees  with  the  Greek  and  Latin :  in 

•  the  Teutonic  family  while  the  Old  High  German  has  e  the 
Gothic  has  i.     This  i  is  sometimes  said  to  be  weakened 

I  from  e,  as  also  u  from  o":  but  it  is  strange  that  the  middle 

1  Ebel,  Celt.  Stud.  p.  121.  «  As  by  Curtius,  Gr,  Et.  p.  B8. 
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step  should  have  passed  away  without  a  trace  of  it  being 
left,  for  there  is  no  ^  or  i^  in  Gothic.  It  is  possible  that 
this  tendency  was  not  fully  developed  within  the  Teutonic 
race  till  Goths  were  distinct  from  Germans,  after  which 
time  each  people  carried  out  the  change  in  its  own  way. 
At  all  events  the  use  of  i  and  u  in  Gothic  is  very  parallel 
to  that  of  e  and  ο  in  Greek  \ 

The  tendency  then  to  let  a  sink  into  e  was  clearly 
strong  among  the  Western  peoples  before  their  separation. 
Fick,  who  has  made  a  special  investigation  of  the  extent  of 
the  change,  considers  that  it  occurs  in  about  thirty  old 
nominal  bases,  and  in  the  present  stem  of  at  least  forty 
important  verbs ;  whence  it  naturally  spread  to  derivative 
nouns*. 

Traces  of  the  change  from  α  to  0  are  much  harder  to 
find.  Thus*  βον<ζ  and  bos  are  the  O.  H.  G.  chitOy  Sclavonic 
goiq ίο.  But  whilst  aktan  is  octo  in  Graeco-Italian,  no  vo wel- 
chaoge  is  to  be  seen  in  the  Gothic  ahtau,  or  Lithuanian 
dsztani ;  ovis,  "  a  sheep,"  is  avis  in  Gothic  and  Lithuanian 
as  much  as  in  Sanskrit :  the  Sanskrit  amsa  is  ωμο^  and 
umerus  (where  the  u  is  derived  from  0),  but  remains  amsa 
in  Gothic :  similarly  we  find  ωΚένη  and  ulna,  but  Gothic 
aleina,  German  elle.  This  tendency  had  scarcely  begun 
to  act  at  the  time  of  the  separation  of  the  Northern  and 
Southern  peoples :  it  was  then  checked  in  the  North, 
while  circumstances,  which  we  cannot  now  certainly  ascer- 
tain, favoured  its  development  among  the  Graeco-Italian 
people.  It  was  more  developed  within  the  Northern  races 
by  the  Sclavo-Lithuanian  than  by  the  Teutonic.  Thus 
osl  is  Sclavonic  for  an  "  axle,"  which  has  a  in  all  the  other 

^  Thus  in  Greek  we  had  beside  radical  τραψ^  the  stems  τρβψ  and 
τροφ.  Similarly  in  Gothic,  the  Indo-Eur.  bandh,  **to  bind,"  becomes 
\/bandf  whence  bandit  **a  band"  or  "bond,"  and  bandja,  **a  prisoner:" 
the  present  of  the  verb  is  binda  (analogous  to  τρέψω) :  and  though  band, 
**  I  bound,"  does  not  correspond  to  τίτροφα,  but  rather  to  ΐΗ-ραφον,  yet 
bnndum^  **we  bound,"  gives  the  required  analogy — i  \u  ::  β  :  0.  This 
hand  (singular)  stands  to  bundxim  (plural)  as  olda  to  £9/iei>• 

«  Einheity  pp.  176—200. 

»  Curtius,  Or,  EU  p.  88.  . 
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languages :  aga,  a  goat  {άΐξ,  &c.),  is  ozys  in  Lithuanian : 
agni,  fire,  is  Sclavonic  ogni.  We  may  now  trace  the  pro- 
gress of  both  changes  among  that  people  a  little  closer• 

The  change  from  a  to  e  had  passed  widely  over  the 
language  (as  we  should  naturally  have  expected)  before  its 
division  into  Greek  and  Latin.  It  had  seized  on  far  the 
greater  number  of  roots.  A9  had  become  es;  AD,  "to 
eat,"  was  ed ;  bhar  was  bher,  &c.  Even  the  suflSxes  had 
in  numerous  cases  been  aflFected  by  it.  Thus  patar  had 
become  pater,  -tara  was  -iero  {Ββξί-τβρο-,  dex-tero-),  -mana 
was  -meno'  as  in  ΒιΒο-μενο-,  vertU'm{e)nO' ;  though  in  this 
and  similar  words,  alumnus,  columna,  the  e  fell  out  alto- 
gether after  passing  through  intermediate  i,  which  sur- 
vives in  terminus  a,nafemina. 

Still  there  are  many  words  which  either  had  not  been 
attacked  before  the  separation,  or  in  which  the  ''feeling" 
of  one  or  other  of  the  languages  (one  would  like  to 
naturalise,  for  it  is  impossible  to  translate,  the  admirable 
German  "  Sprachgefuhl ")  preserved  the  older  a.  Thus 
we  see  magnus  still  retaining  the  old  vowel,  while  the 
Greek  μέιγας  has  yielded ;  compare  also  anguis  with  ej^i?, 
manere  with  μίνβιν :  on  the  other  hand,  the  Greek  is 
more  faithful  in  keeping  έ-Χαχύς  by  leuis,  άχήν  by  egenus : 
at  and  et  are  both  found  by  the  side  of  Sanskrit  atha  and 
ati.  It  is  in|eresting  also  to  observe  how  the  less  culti- 
vated dialects  of  the  same  language  clung  to  the  older 
form.  Thus  we  find  the  Doric  τράφω  by  the  Attic  τρέφω ; 
ίαρος  by  ίβρός,  and  many  others.  In  all  such  cases  the 
Attic  may  have  the  weaker  form ;  but  we  may  well  say 
that  its  weakness  is  oftentimes  its  strength,  when  we  re- 
member how  it  can  employ  its  old  and  new  forms  to  ex- 
press different  orders  of  action. 

Those  roots  which  preserved  the  old  a  intact  seem  to 
have  been  most  commonly  those  which  contained  a  gut- 
tural.    This  we  should  expect,  the  position  of  the  organs 
being  similar  in  the  formation  of  the  two  sounds.     Thus 
J  AK,  the  widely-spread  root  denoting  "sharpness,"  never 
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jp:'  .Bank  to  either  ek  or  ok  with  the  short  vowel :  ωκύ<;  and 
-ns  dcuor  probably  come  through  a.  Compare  the  numerous 
.  J  derivatives  άκων,  ακωκη,  ακρο^ ;  acus,  acuo,  acies,  &c. 
^T^  Similarly  AG,  PAG,  TAG  retain  the  a  in  both  languages, 
^  as  it  was  in  the  original.  Sometimes  however  a  sinks 
^  to  β  even  before  the  guttural:  as  in  equiLS  (akva),  and 
J.  I  even  to  ι  in  ίττττο?:  AG  becomes  η^έομαί  in  Attic.  More- 
,.j•  over  we  find  a  in  many  cases  where  this  explanation 
:_._  is  not  applicable.  Thus  ambhd  {αμφω,  ambo),  ambhi 
,     (αμφί,  amb-),  are  examples  of  the  retention  of  the  original 

J    vowel  in  Graeco-Italian,  while  the  influence  of  the  labials 

J. 

m  and  bh  has  produced  ubhdu  (Sk.),  vba  (Zend),  oba 
(Sclav.)  ;  ambhi  has  become  umbi  in  old  Saxon,  umpi 
in  0.  H.  G.  (modem  German  um). 

The  transition  from  α  to  ο  is  a  much  less  accomplished  Thechmge 
fact.  That  it  took  place  in  Graeco-Italian  times  is  shewn  '^[fj^n,^  ^ 
by  the  ο  occurring  in  both  languages  in  many  certainly  qiierit, 
old'  words :  as  oFt?  =  ovis :  βοΐο-  =  bovi-  ;  in  both  of  these 
f  cases  the  ο  is  already  due  to  the  following  v.  Further, 
oKToi  =  odd,  Βόμος  =  domus  ;  οξβιν  is  answered  by  odor  ; 
ορνυμαι  by  orior ;  οστέον  by  os(s)  ;  6σσ€  (οκιε)  by  oculus  ; 
07Γ09  by  opimus.  Still  the  list  is  not  great,  especially  of 
roots  :  and  there  are  many  examples  which  shew  how 
partially  the  tendency  acted.  Thus  we  have  da-re  by 
the  side  of  hi-ho-vai,  asinus  by  oz/09  (for.  09-ΪΌ9),  lauere 
by  Xoveiv  (=\of€cv)  :  whilst  the  Greek  presents  the  origi- 
nal form  in  μα\ακ6<ζ  (Latin  mollis),  in  καρΒία  (Latin 
cord-),  and  others.  We  find  the  Greek  dialects  wavering : 
thus  the  Lesbian  in  general  takes  the  0  :  as  in  the  Aeolic 
poem  which  comes  at  the  end  of  the  Theokritean  idylls  we 
have  ομνάσθην  for  άναμνασθηναί  and  opirerov  for  apirerov^ ; 
so  Hesychius  (αρττβτον  =  Ικτίνος  in  Cretan) :  the  word  has 
nothing  to  do  with  ίρττβτόν,  which  gives  no  sort  of  sense  : 
and  in  Sappho's  first  fragment  ovia  occurs  for  ανία  (1.  3)  \ 
We  have  βροχέως  (2.  7),  and  op  =  ανά  is  very  frequent  in 


1  Theok.  XXIX.  26  and  13.     See  Ahrens,  i.  77,  note. 
*  For  other  examples,  see  Abrens,  l  76. 
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j  Lesbian  inscriptions.  But  in  the  numerals  we  find  the 
j  Doric  ϊίκατυ  corresponding  to  the  Attic  €Ϊκοσι :  on  the 
j  other  hand,  the  vowel  of  τέσσαρ&ξ  is  older  than  that  of 
the  Doric  τβτορβς.  And  a  similar  wavering  in  the  Attic 
is  shewn  by  forms  like  Χέαινα  (for  old  Xeap-ya)  by  the 
side  of  XeopT' ;  τεκταίνομαι  (for  τβ/π-αρ-ι/α-μαΰ  by  Te/crov-, 
Sanskrit  tahshan.  As  a  general  rule,  however,  the  Doric 
is  distinguished  from  the  Attic  by  the  α-forms :  thus  we 
have  ατ€ρο9,  ^Ιάρων,  &c.,  on  good  inscriptions :  γα  for  76 
is  universal  both  in  Doric  and  Aeolic :  we  also  find  forms 
like  τράχω  and  τρόφω  in  Theokritus  and  Pindar;  but 
these  last  may  be  due  to  the  over-subtlety  of  grammarians. 
Traces  of  the  same  change  within  the  Latin  may  be  seen 
in  portio  compared  with  pars ;  scobs  (by  scabere),  and 
especially  in  proper  names,  as  Valerius  and  Volesus,  Fabius 
and  Fovius.  In  these  last  it  is  impossible  that  the  change 
should  have  been  dynamic,  they  are  probably  dialectical 
varieties,  like  Claudius  and  Clodius,  Labici  and  Lauici, 
&c. :  but  this  may  have  been  the  case  with  scobs,  &c. 

0  is  most  commonly  employed  by  the  Greek  in  suf- 
fixes. Thus  the  original  navas  becomes  i/eFo?,  and  the 
old  Latin  agrees  in  presenting  nouos,  weakened  afterwards 
to  nouus.  So  also  patar-as  (genitive  of  patar)  becomes 
Ίτατβρ-Ις;  in  Latin  this  termination  has  further  passed 
into  i :  pat(e)ris.  In  both  Greek  and  Latin  the  formative 
suffix  08  (originally  as)  for  jaeuter  nouns  sank  to  es  in  the 
oblique  cases :  thus  ySvo^;  genitive  7€ΐ^€(σ)ο9 :  genus  (origi- 
nally genos),  generis,  for  genesis.  The  suffix  as  is  however 
retained  Avithout  weakening  in  many  neuter  nouns,  as 
Kepa<; ;  while  in  neuter  adjectives  it  is  weakened  to  69 
in  the  nominative,  as  σαφές.  The  participle-suffix  ont 
(originally  ant)  has  suffered  the  same  weakening  in  Latin 
but  not  in  Greek;  compare  Sk.  bharantam  with  Gk. 
φέροντα,  Lat.  ferentem.  One  relic  of  the  Graeco-Italian 
form  is  to  be  seen  in  euntem,  weakened  from  eontem.  It 
will  be  observed  that  here  the  Greek  has  retained  the  a 
y  in  the  case-suffix;  ^nd  the  rule  holds  generally  that  where 
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a  final  nasal  has  been  lost,  a  is  kept  and  not  weakened 
to  0 :  thus  we  find  Μκα  from  daJean  (decern),  iirra  (septem),  \ 
Ιδβίξα  from   a-dik-samii),  the  Sanskrit  adiksham;   com- j 
pare  Latin  dicebam.     In  the  vocative,  Greek  and  Latin  ' 
agree  in  weakening  the  Graeco-Italian  termination  0  to  e,  \ 
the  most  convenient  of  all  vowels  to  end  a  word.     Passing  j 
to  roots  we  shall  find   that  ο  appears  but   sparingly  in  | 
Greek ;  /^/oS  and  \/op  have  been  mentioned  above ;   the  j 
two  languages  agree  as  to  the  vowel ;  in  Latin  ji^voI  {nolo,  \ 
uolt),  weakened  to  e  in  v>eUe,  &c.,  Greek  *^βόλ  in  βo\'yo'μaι,  \ 
Lesbian  βόλΧομαν^,  Attic  βονλομαι :  and  0  occurs  very  fre- 
quently in  Latin  roots,  though  mostly  in  connection  with 
a  i;,  as  uom-o  (Fe/x-e-o)),  uoc-o  (Gr.  M^feir),  uol-uo  (Fe\),  &c., 
or  other  labial  sound,  as  mor-ior,  dom-o,  &c.,  from  which 
it  may  be  inferred  that  the  Graeco-Italian  vowel  was 
commonly  e,  which  in  Latin  was  assimilated  to  the  form  0. 
Something  has  been  already  said  of  the  great  gain 
which  the  Greeks  derived  from  this  splitting  of  the  a- 
Bound :  many  examples  are  given  in   Curtius'  Essay,  al- 
ready referred  to*.      We  have   seen  how  they  used  the 
three  vowels  to  distinguish  the   three  stages  of  action, 
expressed  by  τραφ,  τρ^φ,   τροφ :   also  to  distinguish  dif- 
ferent cases  which  all  originally  had  but  one  vowel,  a, 
as  ττόδα?,  ττόδε?,  ττοδό?'.   The  Latin  here,  as  generally,  gave 
up  all  its  gain,  in  weakening  all  alike  to  e,  though   it 
then  distinguished  the  genitive  singular  by  further  weak- 
ening to  pedis.      But  perhaps  it  is  in  conjugation   that 
Λνο  see  best  the  strength  and  precision  which  the  Greek  | 
has  gained   by  the   original    weakening.      It   has   been  } 
enabled  thereby  to  employ  the  different  vowels,  for  the 
root,  the  suffix,  and  the  internal  modification  of  the  root. 
Thus,  how  much  more  varied  in  sound,  how  much  more 
expressive   of  keen  perception  of  logical  distinction,   is  | 
ryeyova  than  the  Sanskrit  jajana.     Here  the  a  is  left  in  \ 
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8  Cowp,  Phil,  and  Class,  Scholarship,  p.  3S  et  eeqq. 
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both  languages  to  form  the  suffix*;  but  in  Greek  the 
radical  vowel  is  changed  to  ο  instead  of  being  merely 
raised  from  short  to  long  a:  whilst  the  reduplicated 
syllable  is  marked  by  the  distinctive  β. 

Compare  too  the  first  person  plural  ^Θγοναμβν  with 
the  Sanskrit  jajnima.  Here  the  use  of  the  vowels  e  and  ο 
in  the  first  syllables  enables  the  Greek  without  sacrifice 
of  euphony  to  keep  the  strong  original  a  for  the  connect- 
ing vowel  between  the  root  and  termination.  The  San- 
skrit, on  the  contrary,  allowed  the  a  to  sink  into  t :  and  the 
result  was  that  the  link  was  too  weak  to  maintain  the 
balance  of  the  word,  and  it  became  corrupted,  as  jajanima 
for  jajnimay  and  tatanima  to  t4nima.  Again,  it  is  by  this 
alternation  of  the  a  with  the  dull  ο  that  the  Greeks  are 
able  to  distinguish  one  tense  from  another,  as  ίκτβίναμεν 
(aor.)  from  βκτβίνομεν  (imp.)  ;  βχομβν  (pres.)  from  βχέμβρ, 
the  halfway  form  between  έγβμ^ναι  and  €χ€ίν.  Lastly,  the . 
Greek  is  a  great  gainer  by  the  three  verbal  forms  in  -cm», 
-€ω,  and  -oo),  as  compared  with  the  single  -ayami  oi  the 
Sanskrit.  No  doubt  in  practice  this  distinction  of  forms 
was  not  so  well  used  as  it  might  have  been,  by  being 
rigidly  applied  to  express  distinct  ideas.  Still,  on  the 
whole,  the  Greek  verbs  in  -οω  have  an  active  sense,  and 
verbs  in  -ew  are  neuter  (contrast  ιτόΚβμόω  and  ττοΧβμέω), 
whilst  those  in  -αω,  being  closely  connected  with  nouns  in 
V>  suggest  at  once  their  meaning  from  their  derivatioll^ 
In  Latin  the  vowel-system  became  rigid  at  too  early  a 
period  to  allow  of  the  developments  we  see  in  Greek : 
consequently  we  find  in  it  forms  which  have  lost  their 
distinctive  meaning :  thus  -(0)0  of  the  first  and  eo  of  the 
second  conjugation  are  generally  used  merely  as  con- 
jugational  forms  with  no  distinct  trace  of  their  old  sig- 
nification. 

^  The  original  sufi&x  of  course  was  μι;  α  was  only  the  connecting 
vowel  which  facilitated  the  pronunciation  of  the  two  consonants.  But,  as 
we  know,  μι  was  lost ;  and  thus  from  the  grammatical  point  of  view, 
a  must  he  regarded  as  the  existing  suffix  of  the  1st  person  singular. 

^  Comjp.  FhiU  and  Clem.  SchoL  p.  46. 
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There  is  one  point  which  may  be  mentioned  here, 
when  we  are  estimating  the  gains  of  the  Greek  language. 
In  yeyova  the  €  of  the  reduplicated  syllable  represents  the 
true  vowel  of  the  root.  But  at  the  earliest  period  at  which 
the  language  is  known  to  us,  this  vowel  had  come  into 
universal  use  in  this  particular  syllable,  to  the  exclusion 
of  the  radical  vowel :  we  find,  for  instance,  τέτνφα  not 
τντνφα,  as  we  ought,  and  as  we  find  in  Sanskrit  tv^top-a. 
And  in  the  same  way  t  has  come  into  universal  use  for 
strengthening  the  present  stem  by  reduplication,  in  the 
somewhat  rare  instances  where  that  method  is  employed ; 
δίΒωμΰ  stands  in  contrast  to  Sanskrit  daddmi^.  In  such 
cases  Greek  is  less  interesting  than  Sanskrit  as  a  living 
organism;  it  is  more  beautiful  as  an  almost  perfect 
machine. 

Side  by  side  with  the  extension  of  di  to  οζ  ^,  ί,  stands 
that  of  a  to  a,  e,  o.  Curtius  goes  so  far  as  to  say  that  for 
every  Greek  σ,  17,  ω,  we  may  expect  an  original  a*.  How- 
ever this  may  be,  and  it  seems  somewhat  diflScult  to  prove, 
at  least  some  examples  may  be  given  to  shew  that  the 
idea  of  this  variation  was  present  to  the  consciousness  of 
the  Graeco-Italian  language  as  something  possible,  on  the 
analogy  of  the  division  of  short  a,  but  much  less  strongly 
felt,  inasmuch  as  the  cases  in  which  it  could  occur  were 
much  fewer.  Thus  ωκύ  and  od-ua  stand  together  over 
against  Sanskrit  άζΐι  from  AK :  and  Jgiidy  despite  ihe  re- 
appearance of  d  in  gndrus,  is  certainly  a  Graeco-Italian 
form  of  the  original  GNA :  donwra  with  hw{ji)s  may  be 
another  example :  uox  is  perhaps  an  Italian  variation  of 
vcik  (Sk.  vdch) :  potus,  Gk.  ττώμα,  must  be  compared  with 
Sanskrit  pdtra.  The  entire  vowel-range  is  found  in  the 
declension  of  the  suffix  -tar,  as  Sanskrit  datdram,  Borfjpa 
and  datdrem ;  within  the  Greek  -τηρ  and  -τωρ  are  used 

^  What  is  stated  here  of  Greek,  is  true  of  Latin  also  to  a  considerable 
extent.  Latin  here  oooupies  a  sort  of  midway  position  between  Sanskrit 
and  Greek.  Its  system  of  reduplication  wUl  require. fuller  diecussion 
afterwards. 

*  Gr.  Et.  p.  400. 
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with  apparent  indifference ;  βραχυτητο-  is  in  Latin  brevi- 
tdti-.  It  is  also  found  in  the  derivatives  of  a  few  roots : 
thus  from  skap,  to  support,  we  have  scdpus,  a  stalk,  which 
is  also  used  in  many  derived  senses,  σκητττρον  (and  the 
parallel  fonns  σκίττων  and  scipio,  which  are  weakenings 
through  e)  and  scopus  or  scopio,  perhaps  scopae.  SvAD,  the 
root  of  "  sweetness,"  is  short  in  eaSoi/,  but  suada  and  η^ύ<ζ 
give  the  first  steps  of  the  change,  which  is  completed  by 
old  English  "  sote,"  i.  e.  sweet.  So  also  in  Greek  and 
Italian  we  find  φάσίς,/ανί,  φήμη,  φωνή  :  in  Greek  alone  we 
have  from  ^/βa,  the  Greek  equivalent  of  GA,  to  "  come," 
βάτος,  passable,  βηΧός,  a  threshold,  and  βωμός,  a  basement 
— commonly  of  an  altar :  compare  ara,  i,  e.  ds-a,  the  "seat" 
(root  as)  or  base  of  the  altare  or  "  high"  thing  raised  upon 
it.  Also,  if  Corssen  be  rights  we  have  from  MA,  to  mea- 
sure, the  short  α  in  manus,  μέτρον  and  modus,  a  in  md^nvs 
(good,  opposite  of  immanis,  compare  our  phrase  "  estima- 
ble"), e  in  meta,  and  δ  in  mos :  if  the  connection  had  been 
a  little  more  certain,  I  should  have  given  this,  as  he  does, 
as  an  example  of  vowel-intensification. 

A  well-known  instance  of  the  change  in  Greek  is  the 
weakening  of  α  as  a  nominal  suffix  to  η  in  Ionic,  and  to  a 
less  extent  in  Attic.  The  real  nature  of  this  change  is 
quite  lost  in  most  grammars,  which  give  α  as  a  Doric 
broadening  of  η.  The  Aeolic  also  retains  a.  At  least  one 
change  of  ά  to  e  is  seen  in  el  for  the  older  al  (if).  The 
Doric  ά  however  sinks  to  η  as  well  as  the  Attic  in  several 
words ;  e.g.  in  κτήμα,  χρήμα,  and  all  the  derivatives  of  the 
roots  /era,  χρα :  so  also  the  derivatives  of  /^βάλ  and  \/κα\ 
βέβλημαι,  κίκΧημαι,  &c. :  generally  however  these  roots 
seem  to  have  had  a  by-form  in  e :  we  find  κτέανον,  χρέος 
and  xpeeadat,  βέΧος,  &c. :  so  that  the  variation  may  be 
traced  back  to  the  short  vowels.  In  Doric  we  find  original 
ά  retained  in  a  few  words  where  the  other  Greeks  had  ω, 
e.g.  in  7rpaT0?=the  Attic  ιτρώτος,  θ€αρΙς==θ€ωρός,  &c. 
These  seem  not  to  be  Aeolic'. 

r 

1  I.  431.  «  Ahrens,  i.  04. 
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I  will  now  consider  the  probable  sounds  of  these 
letters.  The  question  is  one  of  great  difficulty,  the  evi- 
dence being  not  only  scanty,  but  to  some  degree  conflict- 
ing :  the  results  therefore  are  not  given  as  certain :  but  in 
the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  I  think  them  the  most 
probable.  The  results  of  the  next  sections,  on  the  Latin 
and  Greek  diphthongs,  and  on  vowel-change  in  general, 
will  be  assumed  here  to  some  extent. 

First  of  all,  there  is  not  much  trace  of  any  variation 
of  the  α-sound  in  the  classical  times  of  either  language. 
In  Latin  there  is  no  indication  of  any  change  of  sound. 
In  Greek  we  have  the  fact,  already  referred  to,  that  the 
order  of  vowel-strength  in  the  a  scale  was  a,  e,  o,  which 
points  to  a  sound  for  a  diflFerent  from  the  primary  a. 
But  I  have  said  that  this  may  be  due  to  the  analogy  of 
the  other  two  scales.  The  short  a  however  is  a  difficult 
sound  to  keep  pure:  as  is  shewn  by  its  regular  sinking  in 
Sanskrit  and  English  to  the  sound  of,  e.  g.  the  final  a  in 
altar:  it  is  not  impossible  that  it  may  have  sometimes 
had  this  sound  in  Greece,  especially  in  unaccentuated  syl- 
lables. Local  variations  are  also  probable.  Mr  Roby^ 
thinks  that  in  the  severer  Doric  the  a  may  have  been 
nearer  to  0  than  the  Attic  a,  in  consequence  of  the  con- 
traction (which  is  not  however  universal)  of  ao  and  oa 
into  a;  this  certainly  points  to  a  broader  sound  of  the  a, 
nearer  to  (δ)  or  (aw).  This,  and  not  the  retention  of  the 
a  where  the  Ionic  had  η,  may  be  the  7ΓΧατ€ίασμ6<ζ  of  the 
Doric :  which  must  then  be  extended  to  the  Lesbian,  but 
not  to  the  Boeotian.  The  Boeotian  a  I  should  place 
nearer  to  the  e-sound,  about  our  (a),  on  the  evidence  of 
the  substitution  of  η  for  ai ;  η  certainly  differed  in  Boeotia 
from  the  sound  it  represented  in  the  rest  of  Greece. 

The  sounds  of  e  and  0  are  more  difficult.  So  far  as 
I  know,  Mr  Roby  has  been  the  first  to  hold  that  η  and  ω 
differed  from  e  and  ο  not  merely  in  length  or  quantity*, 
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but  also  in  quality :  that  they  were  nearer  to  a.  I  think 
this  very  probable.  There  seems,  in  the  first  place,  no 
reason  why  the  Greeks  should  find  new  symbols  necessary 
for  the  e  and  δ,  when  they  wanted  none  for  a,  i,  or  ΰ : 
and  the  history  of  the  symbols  (especially  of  ω)  given 
at  the  beginning  of  this  chapter,  shews  clearly  .that  they 
were  not  so  used  in  Greece  during  the  fifth  century. 
Secondly,  the  name  e  ψιΧόν  does  not  denote  any  variation 
in  quantity  between  €  and  η:  neither  does  it  mean  € 
without  the  aspirate,  according  to  the  old  explanation. 
It  came  into  use  after  ac  had  sunk  to  the  same  value 
as  e:  the  different  symbols  for  the  same  sound  were  then 
called  I  Βίφθογγον  or  Sia  Βιφθογγον,  and  ί  ^jriXSv,  L  e.  e  de- 
noted by  a  single  sound  :  so  also  ν  ψιΧόν  was  thus  distin- 
guished from  01,  or  ν  Sia  δ^φ^όγγοι/,  when  that  diphthong 
was  sounded  as  i;.  But  neither  do  the  old  names  for  epsilon 
and  omicron,  eV  and  oi,  indicate  difference  of  quantity; 
on  the  contrary,  they  do  point  to  sounds  of  different  qua- 
lities, to  an  e-sound  and  an  o-sound,  which  if  pronounced 
long  would  tend  to  be  terminated  by  the  i-glide  and  Vr- 
glide  respectively,  that  is,  to  our  (a)  and  (δ),  close  e,  and 
close  0*.  Then  η  and  ω  should  be  sounds  which  have  no  such 
diphthongal  termination.  But  on  which  side  of  close  e  and 
close  0  did  they  lie  ?  Were  they  nearer  to  a,  or  nearer  to  i 
and  u  respectively  ?  Mr  Roby,  as  I  have  said,  puts  them 
nearer  to  a :  and  I  hold  the  same  opinion,  though  doubt- 
fully for  η.  In  the  case  of  ω  there  is  less  reason  for 
doubt :  it  might  indeed  be  the  Italian  close  6  (as  in  croce), 
which,  I  think,  is  the  only  known  sound  between  (δ)  and 
I  (u)  in  "pole  "  and  "pull  ;'*  but  I  know  no  tendency  shewn 
j  byw,  either  in  ancient  or  modern  Greek,  to  pass  into  v*: 
;  on  the  other  hand,  the  change  from  ο  to  υ  was  frequent  in 
Lesbian :  and  in  modern  Greek  {valeat  quantum)  both  ο 


'} 


^  This  oconrs  in  Plato,  Cratylus,  418  α 

'  See  page  95. 

*  The  XiOebian  χεΚύιτη  for  xcXdmi  may  be  an  exception. 
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and  ω  are  nearly  (aw)\  I  should  place  ω  between  open  b 
and  (aw).  It  may  have  diflfered  in  diflferent  dialects.  In 
severe  Doric  it  was  the  result  of  00,  sometimes  of  tio  and 
oa,  in  Attic  of  οό  and  oa  always :  Mr  Roby  thinks  that  this 
shews  that  ο  was  nearer  a  in  Doric  than  in  Attic  and,  I 
suppose  from  his  table*,  thinks  that  ω  was  the  same  in 
both  dialects.  I  agree  in  thinking  that  there  was  proba- 
bly not  the  same  difference  between  ω  and  ο  in  Doric  as 
in  Attic,  but  whether  the  two  sounds  were  alike  (aw)  or 
(δ)  I  think  we  have  no  means  of  determining•  The  Les- 
biaa  0  probably  a^eed  with  the  Attic :  that  is,  it  was  nearer 
to  the  i^sound  in  each  dialect  than  ω. 

I  have  said  that  I  feel  more  doubtful  about  η  than  ω. 
In  one  respect  there  is  less  reason.  I  know  no  recognised 
middle  sound  between  (a)  and  (ϊ).  Therefore  if  17  was  nearer 
to  ι  than  (a),  instead  of  being  nearer  to  a,  it  must  almost 
certainly  have  been  (1)  itself.  But  the  universal  contrac- 
tion of  ea  into  17*,  the  contraction  of  cte  into  η  in  Doric  and 
Aeolic,  and  into  a  in  Attic,  and  the  entire  ignoring  in  every 
dialect  of  an  ν  after  a  at  the  end  of  a  word,  when  coales- 
cing with  €  at  the  beginning  of  the  next*,  are  all  arguments 
for  putting  η  between  a  and  €,  not  on  the  side  of  i.  On 
the  other  hand,  there  are  some  arguments  for  an  i-sound. 
It  is  certain  that  97  =  ί  in  modern  Greek.  To  this  I  should 
not  attribute  much  weight  if  there  were  not  some  traces 
of  a  similar  tendency  in  old  Greek.  The  Boeotian  tend- 
ency to  L•  will  be  mentioned  in  its  place :  this  however 
does  not  go  far  enough :  ί  takes  the  sound  of  ev,  and  €t  of  η. 
Some  examples  given  to  prove  identity  of  sound  between 
t  and  η  are  errors  :  thus  yiya<i  is  certainly  not  equivalent 
in  form  to  γηΎβνής :  and  ττίΒαξ  need  not  be  derived  from 
ττηΒάω :  it  is  rather  from  a  secondary  a/ttiS  of  Jiri :  but 
in  some  words  the  connection  is  undeniable,  as  ίττίβοΧος 

1  Geldart,  p.  19.  *  Orammar,  p.  IxviiL 

^  At  least  where  α  is  found,  it  is  found  in  every  dialect :  and  its  oc- 
currence does  not  weaken  the  argument. 

4  Thus  καΐ  iya  becomes  χάγώ  or  ιητγώ',  according  to  the  dialect,  the  ι 
being  equally  dropped.  ν 
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and  έττήβόλο^ :  and  the  forms  in  Aristophanes^  βοί  and 
βοηθεα^,  vt  and  νηνία,  certainly  imply  some  similarity  of 
sound  The  well-known  passage  of  Plato' — oi  μεν  άργαιο- 
τατοί  ΙμΑραν  την  ημέραν  ίκάΚουν,  οΐ  he  ίβΐέραν,  οΐ  δε  νυν 
ημέραν — probably  means  that  Plato  had  heard  some 
Greeks  use  the  form  Ιμέρα :  any  one  who  is  conversant  with 
Plato's  references  to  oi  άρχαΐοί  will  not  attach  any  deeper 
meaning  to  the  phrase  than  a  polite  refusal  to  investigate 
a  question  any  further :  here  at  least  it  is  perfectly  certain 
that  the  original  vowel  was  a  and  not  i:  and  €  was  of 
course  used  in  ordinary  Greek  before  η  was  established : 
but  it  undoubtedly  would  appear  to  be  the  natural  conclu- 
sion from  this  passage,  that  the  first  vowel  of  the  word  just 
before  Plato's  time  wavered  between  e  and  i,  and  that  ή 
afterwards  expressed  the  sound  more  exactly.  On  the 
other  hand,  we  do  not  know  what  Greeks  they  were  who 
said  ίμέρα:  we  have  no  other  evidence  of  the  sound 
having  occurred  anywhere.  Mr  Geldart  rightly  rejects  any 
evidence  drawn  from  Cratinus'  sheep  which  said  (in  our 
texts)  βη,  βή:  because  in  Cratinus'  own  spelling  they 
must  have  said  βέ,  βέ.  On  the  whole  I  do  not  think  that 
any  slight  variations  of  the  17  to  t  in  classical  times, 
are  sufficient  to  overbalance  the  distinct  connection  of 
the  sound  with  a.  Semitic  transcriptions  of  17  by  < 
need  not  prove  anything  more  than  the  absence  of  the  1;- 
sound  in  those  languages.  Plutarch,  transcribing  Latin 
words,  gives  κάρηρε,  μοΛωρης,  /5^α9,  &c. :  and  therefore  I 
should  think  that  it  was  probably  either  fe,  or  (e)  pro- 
nounced long.  A  further  piece  of  evidence  with  respect 
to  €  and  ο  is  gathered  by  Mr  Roby  from  transliteration : 
ο  represents  both  0  and  u  in  Latin,  €  represents  both  e  and 
i  in  Latin :  which  would  seem  to  place  ο  and  €  in  Attic 
nearer  to  u  and  i  than  0  and  e  are  in  Latin. 

The  sounds  of  e  and  0  in  Latin  are  deduced  by  Pro£ 


^•^ 


1  Peace,  925  and  238 :  quoted  by  Geldart  (p.  16),  who  believes  that  9 
was  =  t. 

<  CraU  418  c,  quoted  above. 
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Munro  from  the  correspondence  of  modern  Italian.  In 
that  language  close  e  and  ο  represent  e  and  δ  in•  Latin 
(and  also  ϊ  and  it,  which  is  natural  enough,  see  Table  of 
Sounds  in  Chap.  IV.) :  and  open  e  and  a  represent  ^,  ae, 
and  0,  au.  Prof.  Munro  would  give  the  open  sound  to 
the  short  vowels,  and  the  close  sound  to  the  long  vowels, 
distinguishing  however  between  vowels  naturally  long 
and  long  by  position.  Mr  Eoby*  makes  some  just  de- 
ductions from  the  force  of  this  rule  :  but,  allowing  for 
mistakes  and  variations,  I  think  it  on  the  whole  the  best 
we  can  get.  The  analogy  of  ae  and  au  is  curious,  because 
ae  was  a  single  sound,  and  au  was  not.  But  they  were 
each  open  sounds,  though,  in  a  diflferent  way.  The  rule 
is  in  accordance  with  that  mentioned"  concerning  English 
i  and  u  :  that  the  open  sound  is  regularly  short,  and  the 
close  sound  long.  There  is  however  a  discrepancy  be- 
tween the  theories  here  given  of  Greek  and  Latin  pro- 
nunciation of  e  and  o,  which  at  first  sight  seems  fatal 
to  their  truth :  η  corresponds  nearly  to  ^:  and  €  to  e.  But 
it  must  be  remembered  that  we  are  speaking  solely  of  the 
quality  of  the  sounds,  not  of  their  quantity  :  and  in  each 
quality  it  is  possible  to  have  both  long  and  short  sounds. 
It  ought  however  to  be  stated  that  when  the  sounds  of 
one  language  had  to  be  represented  in  the  other,  ^and  δ 
were  regularly  represented  by  €  and  o,  and  e  and  δ  by 
η  and  ω  ;  in  Latin  also  the  quantity  of  the  Greek  vowel 
was  generally  maintained :  the  more  obvious  difference 
of  quantity  in  such  cases  must  have  caused  the  subtler 
difference  of  quality  to  be  ignored.  Words  which  are  not 
borrowed,  but  which  correspond  in  the  two  languages, 
agree  in  length  in  far  the  greatest  number  of  cases,  but 
not  always:  e.g.  θήρ=/^να,  ητταρ  =: i^cur\  I  do  not 
assign  much  weight  to  the  statement  of  the  grammarians 
(quoted  by  Roby)  that  '^dprimis  L•l•ri8  exprimitur,  δ  intra 
palatum  sonat :"  which,  if  received,  would  contradict  the 
theory  given  above :  because  they  were  separated  by  too 

1  Grammar,  p.  Ixv,  '  At  p.  98.  *  Βλ\)^,^.1^% 
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long  a  time  to  make  the  statement  trustworthy;  and  it 
is  unsatisfactory  in  itself :  the  share  of  the  palate  in  pro- 
ducing the  more  open  sound  of  ο  is  much  less  perceptible, 
and  hence  this  ο  might  not  unnaturally  be  thought  to  be 
sounded  by  the  lips  alone :  in  reality  both  organs  must 
be  einployed  in  each  sound.  Mr  Roby  does  not  appear 
to  draw  any  distinction  between  open  and  close  sounds  of 
e  and  ο  in  Latin.  I  think  the  evidence  of  Italian  usage, 
though  not  convincing,  yet  sufficiently  strong  to  justify 
me  in  arranging  the  Latin  sounds  accordingly. 

Subjoined  is  a  possible  table  of  the  single  vowel-sounds 
of  both  languages.  The  idea  is  borrowed  from  Mr  Eoby^ : 
whose  table  should  be  compared  with  this.  I  differ  from 
him  sometimes,  but  never  without  the  feeling  that  he  is 
more  likely  to  be  right  than  I  am, 

I  Ε  Ae         A         Ao  Ο  U 

(ee)  (Ϊ)        (a)  d    (e)  (a)    (ah)    (δ)  (aw)    ό  (δ)  6  (It.)    (α)    (όο) 


Lat. 

i 

i? 

ei  6  e  ae 

a 

6      δ 

ύ? 

d 

Attic 

t 

€1    €    η 

α 

ω           0 

ον  ν 

Dor. 
(βθτ.) 

t 

€4       e,    η 

α 

• 

ω,  0? 

oVf  ν 

Lesb. 

4 

€1    €    η 

α 

ω  ο 

ν 

Boeot. 

4,  €4 

V    « 

α 

ω,ο7 

ου 

1  See  ρ.  Ιχτίϋ 
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2.     Greek  Diphthongs. 

The  substitution  of  a,  e,  0  for  original  a  led  of  course  to 
a  corresponding  increase  in  the  number  of  diphthongs,  in 
Latin  originally  as  well  as  in  Greek  :  but  the  Latin  had 
suffered  almost  the  whole  of  them  to  fall  into  disuse  before 
the  classical  period  of  its  literature.  In  Greece  the  num- 
ber of  the  symbols  for  the  diphthongs  was  still  further 
increased  in  classical  times  by  the  introduction  of  η  and 
ω.  Thus  the  language  possessed  in  the  room  of  the 
original  ai,  au,  di,  du,  no  less  than  ten  symbols  αί,  et,  ot, 
αν,  €Vf  ou,  lyfc,  ωί,  ηυ^  ων,  besides  the  rather  rare  vi.  The 
diphthong  iu  is  only  found  in  the  Teutonic  family. 

There  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  that  these  were  all 
at  first  what  their  name  implies,  double  sounds ;  in  which 
the  transition  from  the  first  to  the  second  sound  was  dis- 
tinctly audible.  It  is  probable  from  the  nature  of  the 
case  that  two  sounds  should  be  sounded'  as  two,  and 
probable  also  from  their  origin.  When  it  was  not  a 
dynamic  modification  of  a  simple  Λ'Όwel  intensifying  the 
idea  which  that  vowel  conveyed,  a  diphthong  arose,  either 
from  the  coalition  of  two  distinct  vowels  by  the  loss  of 
an  intermediate  consonant,  e.  g.  \€τ/€{μ)€ν:  or  secondly, 
from  a  spirant  being  resolved  into  a  vowel  in  accordance 
with  laws  of  consonantal  substitution  to  be  mentioned 
in  their  place,  e.g.  oi/Speio?  from  avBpe-yo^,  \oyoio  from 
Xo7o-9yo  (where  the  σ  has  left  no  trace  of  itself) :  or 
thirdly,  from  the  prolongation  of  the  original  rowel-sound 
to  compensate  for  the  loss  of  a  following  consonant ;  thus 
when  V  was  lost  in  μονσα  the  first  form  must  have  been 
μοοσα,  as  is  shewn  by  the  Doric  μωσοι^  while  the  new 
vowel  was  weakened  to  υ  in  Attic  μουσα^  to  l  in  AeoUc 
μοΐσα.  These  new  diphthongs  often  remained  double 
sounds  in  Lesbian  later  than  any  other  fbna  oi  Qix^<^\ 
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speech :  thus  we  find  ζοία,  Αχίλλειον^  &c.  where  the  ι  is 
a  resolved  y :  this  liking  for  open  vowels  sometimes  ex- 
tended even  to  diphthongs  which  were  the  result  of  vowel- 
intensification,  as  olSa,  κοίλος  (i.  e.  icoF-iXo-9  from  κν).  In 
Homer  also  we  find  ττάις,  οίς,  which  afterwards  became 
monosyllables:  and  large  masses  of  open  vowels  caused 
by  inflexion,  which  were  afterwards  contracted.  These 
examples  shew  the  direction  which  the  language  followed 
from  double  to  single  sounds.  But  in  whatever  way 
these  vowels  were  brought  together,  it  is  clear  that  they 
would  not  at  once  coalesce  into  one  sound;  λεγε/^βϊ^,  for 
example,  would  for  some  time  assert  its  right  to  an  un- 
impaired number  of  syllables  :  but  the  crasis  would  begin 
in  the  case  of  identical  vowels  meeting :  similar  vowels 
would  then  be  modified,  and,  lastly,  by  analogy  even  dis- 
similar ones.  "Similar  vowels"  are  a,  e,  0,  as  sprung 
from  the  same  origin,  and  so  passing  more  easily  into 
each  other ;  each  of  them  is  *'  dissimilar  "  to  i  and  u. 

It  is  difficult,  perhaps  impossible,  to  trace  the  history 
of  the  Greek  diphthongs,  and  fix  the  time  when  they 
ceased  to  be  double  sounds — each  soimd  presumably  the 
same  as  when  it  occurred  separately ;  neither  can  we  do 
more  than  guess  with  more  or  less  of  probability  at  the 
new  single  sound  of  each.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  corruption  of  the  diphthong  must  have  been  little 
later  in  time  than  the  causes  which  produced  it.  Two 
vowels  following  immediately  upon  each  other  are  com- 
monly troublesome  to  pronounce;  the  most  simple  (and 
probably  the  oldest)  combinations  of  language  shew  us 
vowel  and  consonant  occurring  alternately* :  when  a  con- 
sonant fell  out  and  two  vowels  met,  there  must  have  been  at 
once  a  tendency  to  subordinate  one  vowel  to  the  other :  so 
that  one  of  the  two  should  become  a  "glide,"  i.e.  a  sound 
too  short  to  be  called  a  perfect  vowel,  because  it  never 

1  Theok.  XXIX.  5  and  84.    See  Ahrens,  i.  105. 

*  See  Leo  Meyer,  VergL  Gram,  i.  285,  where  nnmerons  examples  of 
Greek  and  Latin  diphthongs  are  given,  from  which  I  have  borrowed 
largely  in  UOB-BeeHoju 
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receives  any  definite  position^  which  yet  is  not  a  consonant 
because  the  voice-channel  is  too  open  to  allow  of  any 
friction  in  the  mouth.  Thus  in  our  word  "  boy"  we  have 
a  full  vowel,  the  same  as  that  heard  in  on  (δ),  followed  by 
a  sound  which  if  it  had  sufficient  duration  would  be  i 
(ee) ;  but  it  is  not  held  any  time :  yet  it  is  not  the 
consonant  y,  for  the  tongue  is  not  brought  near  enough  to 
the  palate;  the  difference  between  it  and  the  consonant 
may  readily  be  heard  by  any  one  who  will  first  pronounce 
"  boy"  naturally,  and  then  bo  followed  by  the  true  y.  The 
same  combination  is  heard  when  a  consonant  follows,  as 
in  "  boil."  This  second  indefinite  element  is  a  glide :  and 
in  every  diphthong  one  of  the  elements  tends  to  become 
a  glide  as  soon  as  the  exact  balance  between  the  two  con- 
current vowels  is  overthrown.  Next,  this  glide  tends  to 
fall  out  altogether:  thus,  instead  of  "boy"  we  sometimes 
hear  only  bo' :  this  probably  was  the  tendency  in  Greek. 
Sometimes  however  the  two  sounds  can  coalesce  into  a 
third  one,  as  oc  into  v. 

Obviously  that  one  of  the  two  elements  would  most 
naturally  become  a  glide  which  was  most  akin  to  some 
consonant.  Now,  as  we  have  already  seen,  a  has  no 
affinity  to  any  consonant;  but  i  and  u  are  pronounced 
with  the  organs  nearly  in  the  positions  for  y  and  w  re- 
spectively. Consequently  we  should  expect  them  to  be 
the  sufferers  in  the  struggle  between  the  two  members  of 
the  compound  for  independent  existence ;  we  should  ex- 
pect them  either  to  become  subsidiary  sounds,  only  exert- 
ing some  influence  in  modifying  the  purer  vowel,  or  to  be 
lost  altogether•  Now  in  all  the  diphthongs  we  are  con- 
sidering, i  and  u  are  the  final  elements.  When  the  first 
element  is  the  unmodified  a,  then  we  shall  expect  that 
it»  will  hold  its  own.  But  when  ο  and  e  have  taken  the 
place  of  a,  the  conditions  are  not  so  simple.  The  first 
indeed  is  pronounced  with  the  tongue  far  back  in  the 
mouth,  most  near  the  guttural  (or  rather  back  palatal) 
point  of  contact.    Now  the  fricative  which  can  b^  icyroi'^iftL 
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at  this  point  is  the  harsher  German  ch  (the  sound  of  nach 
or  aitch,  not  that  of  icA),  which  is  found  neither  in  Greek 
nor  in  Latin.  There  was  no  consonant  therefore  to  form 
the  other  limit  for  a  glide  corresponding  to  o,  like  y  for  i 
or  w  for  u:  accordingly  ο  like  a  may  be  expected  to  hold 
its  own.  The  case  is  different  with  e:  it  is  a  front 
vowel,  though  not  so  far  forward  as  i.  But  the  position 
of  the  tongue  is  almost  as  near  that  for  y  as  the  position 
for  i  is.  Consequently  when  e  and  i  meet  we  may  expect 
a  conflict  of  nearly  equal  powers. 

In  Greek  the  same  word  is  found  with  different  sounds 
as  far  back  as  the  days  of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey.  Thus 
Leo  Meyer^  quotes  κυνοραιστων^,  but  θνμοραϊστών^ :  and 
there  is  plenty  of  variety  in  the  case-terminations,  like 
τ€ίχ€ΐ,  τ€ίχ€ΐ,  &c.  If  WO  pass  from  the  earliest  to  the 
latest  classical  literature  of  Greece,  we  shall  find  in  the 
Aeolic  idylls  of  Theokritus^  proof  that  at  least  in  some 
words  in  certain  parts  of  Greece  the  double  sound  could 
be  retained  even  to  the  Alexandrian  period :  still  we  may 
probably  safely  say  that  at  that  time  the  single  sound  was 
almost  universal.  Our  best  evidence  for  the  character 
and  progress  of  the  weakening  is  to  be  found  in  the 
change  of  the  spelling  in  different  dialects.  Here  the  tend-• 
ency  is  too  marked  to  be  doubtful :  the  second  vowel  of 
dissimilar  diphthongs  is  commonly  dropped  in  writijig — 
in  Doric,  as  χάλ^βο?,  &jpea^y  &C.-;— and  still  more  in  Aeolic, 
especially  in  the  Boeotian  vaiiety  of  the  dialect,  accom- 
panied often  by  a  weakening  of  the  first  vowel  also  r  thus 
Ahreus  quotes  the  forms  αρχηος  (for  άρχαω<;),  Άχί/ό?, 
i7rnv<i  for  ίττττο*?,  αύτν  for  αύτφ ;  even  sometimes  where 
the  diphthong  is  dynamic,  as  fwcla  for  fol/cia\    The  Attic,  > 

1  Id.  p.  298.  *  Od.  XVII.  300.  «  II.  xvi.  591. 

^  See  examples  on  laat  page  bat  one. 

'  Theok.  II.  80,  vn.  78.  I  am  aware  of  ootirse  that  Theokritns  does 
not  even  in  the  strictly  bacolio  poems  always  use  pure  Doric  forms  :  but 
I  quote  from  him  only  when  the  principle  in  question  could  be  proved 
from  other  less  accessible  authorities,  such  as  the  fragments  of  Eplobar- 
mus  and  Sophron,  or  the  inscriptions  in  Boeckh's  Corpus. 

β  Qr.  Dial.  x.  187. 
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οα  the  contrary,  keeps  the  full  symbol :  though  in  all  like- 
lihood it,  like  the  rest  of  Greece,  was  losing  the  full  sound, 
perhaps  more  slowly•  Curthis  suggests*  that  €i  and  ot 
must  have  been  double  sounds  in  B.  c.  403,  the  year  of  the  in- 
troduction at  Athens  of  the  symbols  η  and  ox:  otherwise  what 
would  have  been  gained  by  the  distinction  between  €i  and 
ψ^  Ob  and  ωι  ?  This  argument,  however,  loses  its  cogency, 
if  η  and  ω  represent  diiferent  qualities,  not  merely  diflfer- 
ent  quantities  of  vowel-sound.  Some  change  of  pronun- 
ciation from  the  old  to  the  new  school  is  shewn  by  the 
often-quoted  lines  of  Aristophanes  (Clouds,  849)  : 

IBov,  κρ€μαι*,  ως  ηΧίθιον  βφθύ'γξατο 
κάΙ  τοΐσι  'χ€ί\€σιρ  Βιβρριτηκόσιν, 

The  second  line  gives  no  very  clear  indication  of  the 
pronunciation  of  the  at  by  the  still  old-fashioned  Pheidip- 
pides :  yet  at  least  it  shews  that  the  new  sound  was  thin- 
ner, perhaps  Uke  (a)  or  German  ae :  which  would  corre- 
spond to  the  ae  by  which  ai  was  transliterated  in  Latin ; 
for  ae  had  the  e-sound,  that  is,  either  (a)  or  the  open 
Italian  e,  in  the  days  of  Lucretius*,  and  probably  much 
earlier.  It  may,  I  think,  be  considered  at  least  probable, 
that  at  when  fully  sounded  was  (ah)  followed  by  a  clear  i: 
which  probably,  in  Lesbian  at  least,  passed  into  the  ΐ-glide, 
80  that  the  sound  would  be  that  of  our  "aye,"  or  **sigh" 
pronounced  broadly :  this  seems  likely  from  the  curious 
Lesbian  forms  θναίσκω,  μαγαίτας  from  original  a,  which 
the  Ionic  weakened  to  τι,  combined  with  the  fact  that,  in 
the  same  Lesbian,  t  was  often  omitted  altogether  where  it 
was  written  in  the  rest  of  Greece,  e.g.  in  "ΚΚκαος :  and  the 
same  argument  may  be  drawn  from  the  Lesbian  forms 
raKat^  for  TaXccv<:  (τάλα«?)  and  φαισί  for  φαιηι  {φασί),  &c. : 
aU  these  point  to  a  full  a-sound,  followed  by  a  glide,  or  by 
nothing  at  all.    In  the  Attic  Gteek  of  the  best  period 

1  Erlailterungen  zu  meiner  Schulfframmatikt  p.  19.    See  also  Studien 
zur  Oriech,  und  Latin  Grammatikg  Vol.  i.  part  2^  p.  276•  I 

«  Cores.  Atisspr.  i.  69δ.  .   .  \ 
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there  is  nothing  to  shew  that  the  two  sounds  were  not 
heard,  or  that  the  a  had  been  modified :  but  it  undoubt- 
edly was  by  degrees  reduced  to  one  of  the  e-sounds :  we 
see  this  in  Boeotian  where  καί  is  represented  by  κη,  Θη- 
βαίος by  ®€ΐβηος,  in  many  inscriptions^;  and  the  change 
was  probably  universal  in  the  Alexandrian  pei'iod  :  this  is 
indicated  by  the  rhyme  of  βχβι  to  ναί'χι  in  Callimachus' 
well-known  epigram^ : 

Ανσανιη,  συ  Se  ναίγι  kclKo^  ιταλός*  αΧΚα  irpiv  ehnZv 
τούτο  σαφόυς,  ηγοί  φησί  τις  *  αλΧος  Ιχβί/ 

In  reading  the  Greek  of  Sophocles  and  Plato  we  should 
probably  do  well  to  give  both  sounds  as  far  as  possible. 
The  diphthong  ei  seems  to  have  wavered  in  sound  between 
e  and  £,  neither  sound  being  strong  enough  to  absorb  or 
exclude  the  other  universally.  The  variations  of  the  dif- 
ferent dialects  shew  a  preponderating  tendency  to  the 
e-sound :  in  modem  Greek  it  has  become  t,  as  so  many 
other  sounds  have.  In  strict  Doric  we  find  η  where  the 
rest  of  Greece  has  et  (Χε^/ην  not  XeyeLv) :  now  this  η  is  not 
likely  to  have  differed  in  kind  from  the  rest  of  Greece:  if 
it  was,  as  has  been  suggested,  an  e-sound  nearer  to  a,  it 
would  seem  probable  that  ev  in  these  cases  was  a  closer  e 
with  a  glide'•  In  most  dialects  we  find  some  interchange 
between  ι  and  ee :  thus,  in  a  Delphic  inscription*,  we  find 
τ€ίμά  and  ^βικοστράτα :  ΉοτίΒαν  and  ttoXl  (dative)  are 
Doric*^ :  Iprjv  (for  elprjv)  is  Ionic ;  ΐλη  is  commoner  than 
€Ϊλη  in  Attic :  in  Lesbian  there  is  little  confusion  till  late 
inscriptions^    But  in  Boeotian  t  is  found  regularly  where 

1  So  also  in  Coriima,  Frag,  12 : 

μέμψομη  δέ  κή  \iyovpatif  Μουρηδ*  lopya 
ΟΤΙ  βανά  φοΰσ  ίβα  tlufdapoio  ίγοτ  ipiv» 

'  XXVIII.  56  (ed.  Meineke). 

8  Westphal  (Gr,  Gram,  p.  67)  regards  ct  as  dipbthongieed  from  η  ia 
aU  cases  where  they  occur  in  dialectic  varieties  of  the  same  word.  This 
is  inconsistent  with  my  view  of  the  nature  of  η :  but  possible  if  η  were 
nothing  but  long  close  e.  Still  it  is  very  improbable  that  no  tracer  of 
Buch  a  middle  step  should  have  been  left  in  Attic. 

*  a  I.  G,  No,  1709.  6^  ,       »  Ahrens,  n.  184. 

^  Ibid.  L•  97.  .       .   .  > 
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€t  is  found  in  the  rest  of  Greece:  we  have  λεγ*?  and  Ιμι;  in 
Boeckh's  list  are  Ιράνα,  κίμένας,  ΦιΒία^  (for  Φείδ/α?*),  &c., 
and  many  others.     Since,  however,  et  occurs  in  Boeotian 
with  equal   regularity  where   η  is  found  in  the  rest  of 
Greece  {μ€τ/α\οσθ€ν€ί<ζ  and  θοχτ/άτειρ  in  the  few  remaining 
fragments  of  Corinna,  φίλβιμι  ®€φήο<ζ  mentioned  above, 
άνέθ€ίκαν  on  inscriptions*,  ^Ισμβιι/ίατα^,  &c.),  we  may  con- 
clude with  fair  certainty  that  et  was  generally  sounded 
nearer  to  η  in  the  rest  of  Greece  (despite  the  exceptions 
mentioned  above),  and  had  become  t  in  Boeotia.     Con- 
siderable wavering  is  seen  in  the   Latin  transliteration. 
lie  doubt  this  test  is  not  so  sure  in  the  case  of  the  diph- 
thongs as  of  the  other  sounds,  because  the   Latins  lost 
their  diphthongs  at  so  early  a  period :  but  the  variation  of 
spelling  in  Latin,  where  we  have  sometimes  e  and  some- 
times i,  may  be  be  fairly  taken  to  prove  at  least  the  various 
pronunciation  in  Greek :  e.  g.  gynaeceum  and  platea,  but 
Iphigenia.    I  conclude  that  the  sound  was  sometimes  that 
of  our  "gi'ey,"  where  the  first  vowel  is  predominant,  and 
the  second  a  glide — sometimes  like  **  either"  (old  pronun- 
ciation) :  the  varying  sound  of  this  word,  and  the  varying 
spelling  ee,  ei  and  ie  in  English^  shew  the  flexibility  of  the 
combination:  le  becomes  ι  in  Lesbian,  as  tpou  in  Theo- 
kritus*,  and  in  inscriptions.     The  sound  of  oc  is  probably 
given  pretty  correctly  by  our  English   **  boy :"   it  then 
passed  into  a  modified  i^-sound — the  common  Upsilon — as 
we  have  seen  in  the  Boeotian,  e.g.  tC?  for  το??,  Χβυκοττέ•• 
7Γ\ν<ζ  is  the  dative  plural  in  Corinna,  and  βμν  is  €μοί :  ν  also 
stands  for  ©t  as  in  τΰ  ίάμυ  (frequent  on  inscriptions) ; 
these  shew  an  early  affinity  for  v,  into  which,  according  to 
Curtius.  it  had  passed  universally  in  the  fourth  century  of 
our  era^.     It  must  have  sounded  as  υ  before  the  term 


1  Nos.  1563  and  1569.  «  E,  g,  1593. 

3  The  history  of  these  changes  is  elaborately  traced  by  A.  J.  ΈΙΙίβ  in 
Ills  Early  English  Pronunciation;  see  especially  pp.  92  and  104. 

*  XXVIII.  4. 

>  See  an  interesting  article  by  the  late  Prof.  Hadley  on  Byzantine 
Orefk  Fronunciation^  published  in  the  Transaotions  of  the  ion^xv^^Tk 
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v-^Ckov  came  into  use :  eee  p.  242.  Then  it  passed  at  a 
much  later  period  to  i,  which  sound  it  has  in  modem 
(}ri'ek  αυ.  Greek*.  Those  diphthongs  which  ended  with  u  probably 
allowed  the  second  sound  to  drop  into  a  glide  very  soon. 
There  is  no  variation  in  the  use  of  αυ :  and  there  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  it  was  sounded  like  the  German  au ; 
i.e.  a  pure  a  followed  by  the  t^-glide:  the  sound  of  our 
"  how"  is  not  very  far  from  it:  according  to  Bell,  the  first 
Greek  ov,  \  is  a  low-^  the  second  a  middle-back-wide.  Next  συ  had 
quite,  or  very  nearly,  the  sound  of  Indo-European  u^ 
which  had  been  weakened  in  Upsilon,  as  will  appear  in 
its  place.  This  is  shewn  by  the  transliteration  into  and 
from  Latin :  Greek  ου  becomes  u ;  ΤΑονσα  is  Musa ;  on  the 
other  hand,  Latin  u  regularly  appears  as  ot/,  as  Ρι^γουλος, 
sometimes  as  et/,  Χ^εύκίο<ζ,  very  rarely  as  ο  or  i/.  No  doubt 
the  Latins  had  no  ou  lefb  by  which  to  represent  ου ;  but 
the  sound  had  not  so  entirely  vanished  that  it  could  not 
have  been  recalled  and  used  for  the  purpose  of  greats 
accuracy,  if  it  had  seemed  necessary.  But  the  position  of 
.  the  tongue  for  ο  and  for  tt  is  so  close  that  there  is  a  great 
tendency  to  slide  from  the  first  into  the  second :  the  great 
diflFerence  lies  in  the  position  of  the  lips,  which  are  much 
more  rounded  for  u  than  for  ο :  accordingly,  where  u  fol- 
lows 0,  the  passage  of  the  compound  into  u  is  almost  inevi- 
table. The  change  was  a  convenient  one  for  the  Greeks, 
who  (with  the  exception  of  the  Boeotians)  let  their  u  sink 
into  υ,  to  have  this  ου  left  to  denote  the  original  simple 
sound.  Perhaps  the  Athenians  retained  something  of  the 
o-sound  loDger  than  the  rest  of  the  Greeks,  for  we  find  oi 
μεν  ίχοσι  τάφο  μέρος  in  the  inscription  of  the  Athenians 
,  who  fell  at  Potidaea,  B.  c.  432'.  It  is  not  likely  that  this 
;  τάφο  is  the  Doric  form  of  the  genitive:  rather  this  spelling 


Philological  Society  for  1872.  It  is  therein  shewn  from  some  Anglo• 
Saxon  transliterations  of  the  Greek  Testament,  that  the  iotacism  of 
modem  Greek  could  not  haye  been  established  in  the  latest  classical 
Greek. 

1  Cnrtins,  Erlam.  p.  24  (EngL  Trans.). 

s  See  Thiersch•  Or.  Gram.  pp.  40.snd  .77  (EngL  Tiaiie.). 
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shews  simply  that  ο  was  still  predominant  in  the  compound, 
the  glide  perhaps  being  dropped.     The  strict  Doric  rigor- 
ously suppressed  the  glide  and  wrote  λόγω,  not  \οηου :  but 
this  a>,  as  has  been  pointed  out,  was  probably  akin  to  (aw). 
The  last  diphthong  ei;  is  most  difficult  of  all.     No  help  can 
be  got  from  the  Latin,  which  had  lost  both  eu  and  ou  at  a 
very  early  date:  however  when  a  vowel  followed,  as  in 
Euander,  the  u  was  probably  sounded  as  a  w.    But  the 
Greeks  wrote  Lucius  as  AeiJ/c^o?,  perhaps  on  the  analogy 
of  λ€ΐ;Λ:09.     This  would  seem  to  shew  a  preponderance  of 
the  u.     The  great  variations  of  eu  in  modern  languages 
shew  the  extreme  instability  of  the  compound:  contrast 
the  French  eu  with  the  German,  which  is  a  somewhat 
sharper  sound  than  our  oi,    1  can  see  no  reason  for  its 
being  so  in  Greek  :  still  less  that  it  was  sounded  as  ef — 
•as  it  is  in  modem  Greek  before  any  consonant  but  a  soft 
•mute.     I  know  no  important  variations  of  its  use  in  the 
dialects.     It  is  best  to  sound  it  as  near  a  diphthong  as 
possible,  retaining  the  original  sound  of  the  vowels:   if 
pronounced  quickly,  the  sound  will  be  very  like  our  u 
(i.  e.  yoo) :  this  is  at  least  better  than  the  French  or  the 
German  sound. 

No  doubt  the  second  vowel  of  all  these  six  diphthongs, 
where  it  preceded  another  vowel,  passed  not  merely  into 
a  glide,  but  into  its  corresponding  semi-vowel  y  or  w — 
from  which  indeed  it  had  often  originally  sprung.  On  no 
other  hypothesis  can  we  conceive  the  possibility  of  sound- 
ing combinations  like  aiei  or  eiot. 

The  diphthongs  formed  with  a,  η  and  ω  need  not  de- 
tain us  long.  That  at,  ψ^  ωι  soon  became  monophthongs 
is  evident  from  the  nature  of  the  sounds,  for  it  is  impos- 
sible to  give  the  t  more  than  the  slightest  eflfect  after  the 
long  preceding  vowel,  and  from  the  fact  that  the  t  was  so 
early  '  subscript,'  the  symbol,  though  not  the  sound,  being 
retained  doubtless  to  avoid  confusion  between  cases  and 
persons  which  would  otherwise  have  been  identical.  The 
others,  ίμβ  and  ωυ,  can  scarcely  have  differed  in  eoutidixwsLV 
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€u  and  ov,  and  were  as  a  matter  of  fact  soon  disused  even 
'  by  their  inventors,  though  retained  by  grammarians  for 
i  the  sake  of  symmetry. 

I  Lastly,  vi  could  allow  either  part  to  pass  into  the  cog- 
'  nate  semi-vowel,  generally,  no  doubt,  according  as  a  vowel 
'  preceded  or  followed  it.  The  latter  is  more  common,  and 
;  therefore  e.g.  ν!6ς  would  be  sounded  huyos:  but  it  might 
;  also  be  sounded  hwios,  and  probably  was  so,  if  the  ο  were 
I  ever  dropped,  so  that  vw  should  become  vh. 

All  the  diphthongs  which  we  have  described  so  far, 
arose  from  the  union  of  dissimilar  vowels.  What  took 
place  when  similar  vowels — a,  e,  ο — met?  Sometimes 
they  became  a  diphthong,  neither  symbol  being  changed, 
but  the  two  sounds  tending  more  and  more  to  coalesce 
into  one  (as  in  the  cases  above  mentioned),  e.g.  Bei^,  &c. 
But  this  was  comparatively  rare.  As  a  rule  the  combina- 
tion of  sound  was  effected  by  the  ordinary  laws  of  phonetic 
change.  The  effort  to  produce  two  distinct  vowels  one 
after  the  other  was  too  great,  and  therefore  the  difference 
was  done  away.  The  stronger  vowel  either  sank  into  the 
weaker  (Substitution)  or  assimilated  it  to  itself  (Assimi- 
lation). The  two  identical  vowels  remained  for  some  time 
side  by  side:  then  they  either  coalesced  into  one  long 
vowel,  or  by  a  further  process  of  substitution,  principally 
found  in  the  Attic,  the  second  vowel  was  again  weakened, 
and  so  a  new,  and  this  time  dissimilar,  diphthong  was  pro- 
i  duced.  Of  the  diphthongs,  however,  so  produced,  oi;,  €i, 
'  eu\  the  first,  as  we  have  seen,  was  decidedly  monoph- 
thongah  the  second  inclines  either  to  e  or  to  i,  that  is,  to 
a  single  sound :  the  last  is  uncertain.  They  are  all  com- 
pounds of  sounds  produced  immediately  together  in  the 
mouth,  and  so  have  a  greater  tendency  to  one  single 
sound  than  the  others.  Generally,  therefore,  it  appears 
that  dissimilar  diphthongs  tend  to  remain  double  sounds, 
and  similar  diphthongs  tend  to  become  single  sounds 
The  changes  I  am  going  to  describe  are  quite  familiar; 
they  occur  in  every  noun  and  verb.    But  since  grammars 
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<lo  not  generally  give  any  principle  for  these  variations 
and  merely  call  them  "  dialectical,"  I  think  it  worth  while 
to  exhibit  them  in  a  connected  form  to  make  plain.  The 
examples  are  taken  chiefly  from  Leo  Meyer  and  Ahrens, 
as  before. 

The  six  possible  combinations  of  similar  diphthongs  are 
a  +  e,  a  +  o,  e  +  a,  e  +  o,  ο -ha,  o  +  e.  Those  in  which  a 
is  the  final  vowel  rarely  occur  except  in  inflections.  Now 
in  all  these  cases  we  see  in  the  different  dialects  some- 
times substitution,  sometimes  assimilation,  sometimes  both. 
In  order  to  treat  them  all  together  I  shall  be  obliged 
therefore  to  bring  in  here  my  account  of  Greek  vowel- 
assimilation,  which  I  do  with  the  less  reluctance  because 
it  is  only  found  in  these  combinations,  and,  as  I  have 
before  said,  is  a  very  unimportant  agent  of  phonetic 
change  in  Greek.  The  middle  step  is  given  as  often  as  it 
occurs. 

1,  a+6=a  +  «  =  «:as  αΐτιάβσθαί  =  αΐτιάασθαι^  =  αΐτίάσθαν 
=  €  +  €  =  ι; :  as  iviKoe  =  ίνίκη^ 

This  last  weakened  form  is  universal  in  Doric^.  Be- 
side αΐτιάασθαι  may  be  set  the  Epic  ^οά-ασκον  for  70a- 
βσκον.  In  the  first  change  the  stronger  a  has  assimi- 
lated to  itself  the  weaker  e ;  in  the  second  the  e  has  been 
substituted  for  the  original  a'.  The  same  processes  will 
be  seen  in  all  the  other  combinations.  As  in  the  first 
case,  in  Doric  α  +  97  =  α  +  ά  =  ά,  as  άηΖών  ^  άΖων*.  at  +  € 
(when  in  two  words)  become  a  in  Attic,  η  in  the  other 
dialects:  Korfav  but  κηηών.  There  are  a  few  instances  of 
a  in  Lesbian*.  The  unimportance  of  the  t,  beside  the  a  is 
shewn  by  its  absorption  altogether  here. 

1  11,  X.  120.  This  view  that  αΐηάασθαι  &c.  are  middle  forms  between 
αΙτιά€σθαι  and  αΐτιασθαι — not  resolved  forms  of  αΐτιάσθαι — has  been 
postulated  by  Prof.  F.  D.  Allen  {Trans.  Amer.  Phil,  Ass,  1873)  i  and  some 
valuable  deductions  drawn  as  to  more  complex  Epic  forms  of  verbs  in  αω. 

*  Theok.  VI.  45 ;  of.  ^ρη,  vii.  50,  (fee. 

'  This  explanation  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  statement  already 
made,  that  Doric  a,  e  and  0  may  probably  have  varied  from  the  sounds 
wbich  those  symbols  represented  in  Attic.  Even  though  this  be  80,  there 
ie  still  work  left  for  substitution  and  assimilation. 

*  Mosch.  III.  9.  *  Alcaeus,  Frag.  79• 
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=  a9(Dor.,Aeol.), 

=  άΤΓαξίΐ , 

=  *Α\κμάν, 

=  KpoviBa^ 

=  opouVy 

=  κέρως, 

=  JipoviSov. 


2.  α  +  ο  =  α  +  α  =  ά:  as  αο9  (Attic  eco?) 

^ΚΚκμάων 
Κρονί8α{σι/)ο 
^ο  +  ο=^ω:  as  οράων  s=  ορόων^ 

κ€ραος 
=  ο  +  ι;  =  ον:  as  ΙίρονίΒα(σ7/)ο 
Similarly  by  analogy, 

α  +  οι;  =  ο  +  ον  =  ο  +  ω  =  ω: 
as  yoaovaa    =^*γο6ωσα^    =Ύοωσα, 
^έλάουσα  ^^'γέλοωσα^  ^yeXaaa 
(but  yeXaaa  is  also  Doric,  where  the  a  has 
assimilated  the  ov). 
The  ω  in  the  participle  of  the  contracted  verbs  may  also 
have  arisen  by  compensation  for  the  loss  of  the  y  :  and  so 
Curtius  explains  it*. 

From  these  two  combinations  it  will  be  seen  that 
breadth  of  sound  is  by  no  means  necessarily  the  charac- 
teristic of  the  Doric  as  opposed  to  the  Attic.  In  the 
second,  indeed,  the  Doric  and  Aeolic  a  assimilate  the  o, 
and  thus  we  see,  for  example,  the  broad  KpoviSa  and  av, 
instead  of  the  Attic  KpoviSov  and  ων  (from  αων) :  but  in 
the  first  combination  it  is  the  Doric  which  substitutes  η 
for  a,  and  so  gets  the  thinner  sound  ένίκη  instead  of  Ajitic 
ivUa,  No  doubt  as  a  general  rule  the  Doric  retained 
broad  sounds,  which  were  refined  in  the  Attic  so  as  to 
substitute  elegance  for  strength  ;  but  this  rule  has  many 
exceptions,  which  confirm  the  statement  I  have  already 
made,  that  dialects  are  the  result  of  imperfectly  developed 
tendencies.  There  are  however  also  suflScient  examples 
of  α  +  0  =  ω  in  Doric :  they  are  nearly  always  so  formed  to 
avoid  confusion  with  other  words.  Thus  we  have  the  first 
persons  singular,  τιμάω,  &c.  =  τιμώ,  &c. ;  and  the  ω  is  com- 
monly found  in  monosyllabic  roots,  e.g.  Χωντι,  ζώντι,  &c.; 


/ 


1  Theok.  IV.  28.  »  II.  i.  350. 

8  11,  xxii.  363.  4  Theok.  i.  96. 

^  Erldut,  p.  1X5 :  see  aUo  the  article  by  Prof.  Allen  mentioned  above. 
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in  the  subjuoctive  however  we  have  a,  e.g.  βάμες^;  φάντΰ 
and  Ισαντί,  occur  upon  inscriptions,  α +^  in  another  word 
also  give  α>,  as  ταΐστρα*;  also  at  +  ω,  as  κώχετο^.  In  Attic 
ai  +  ov  gives  ου,  as  κοΰ. 

3.  €  +  a  =  a  +  a  =  a,  esp.  after  a  vowel :  i57*ea        =  vyia. 
=  €  +  €=77;  τε/χβα      ^  τείχη, 

€-ακονσα  =ηκουσα. 
This  combination  is  rare.     In  Latin,  as  Leo  Meyer 
observes*,  it  remains  unaltered,  as  in  aurea,  doceam,  &c. 

4t.     €  +  ο  =  ο  +  ο  =  ω:  as  β-οφΧον  =  ωφΧον, 

φίΧέω  =φιΧώ, 

=  ο  +ν  =  ου:  as  φιΧέομεν  =  φιΧουμερ 

yeveo^  =  yevov^. 


» / 
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=  €  +  υ  =  €v :  as  avreov       =  άιίτενΐ'  *, 

δ/)€09  =  ορβυς. 
The  last  change — to  ev — is  very  restricted  in  its  area, 
apparently  to  the  southern  coasts  of  Asia  Minor  and  the 
adjoining  islands.  It  does  not  seem  to  be  Aeolic :  at  least 
the  examples  in  Alcaeus  and  Sappho  are  uncertain,  and  it 
is  not  found  in  inscriptions :  it  is  certainly  not  Boeotian. 
Teo59,  €059,  ΐτΓττω  occur  in  Corinna.  Neither  does  it  belong 
to  the  severe  Doric ;  either  ω  (more  rarely  01;)  is  found  or  a 
variation  peculiar  to  this  form  of  Doric,  by  which  e  passes 
into  c:  e.g.  in  μοηίομε^;,  ίμίο,  ίτταυνίω.  It  seems  to  be 
Sicilian,  but  only  in  the  pronouns :  it  is  very  common  in 
Theokritus,  who  however  may  have  got  it  from  Cos.  In 
Ionic  (e.g.  in  Herodotus)  it  is  very  common:  it  also  occurs 
frequently  in  Hesiod ' ;  but  it  is  not  found  in  Attic.  In 
the  second  change — as  in  the  third  of  (2),  and  again  in  the 
second  of  (6) — we  see  that  when  οΛ-ο  come  together  the 
second  sound  sinks  to  υ,  especially  in  the  Attic  Greek. 
The  second  vowel  has  assimilated  the  first  to  itself,  and 
then,  unable  to  maintain  itself  beside  its  self-created  rival, 

1  Theok.  XV.  22. 

a  Theok.  iv.  16.  3  Id,  iv.  30. 

4  Verg,  Gram,  p.  294.  «  11.  xii.  160. 

6  As  ip-^d^€v,  Op,  et  D.  297,  395 ;  rev,  ib.  328 ;  αΙρ€ύμ€νον,  ιδ.  474;  and 
a  good  many  otL•eI;s•  I 
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it  passes  into  the  weaker  v.  The  third  modification,  ou 
the  contrary,  shews  an  immediate  weakening  of  the  second 
vowel,  with  no  change  of  the  first.  Of  course  it  must  not 
be  inferred  that  the  other  change  to  ov  was  unknown  in 
other  dialects  than  the  Attic:  it  is  not  uncommon  even 
in  Doric :  thus  ΙίαΧΚικράτους,  έττιμέλουμένης,  &c.  are 
Spartan*. 

δ.     ο  +  α  =  α  +  α  =  ά:  as    άπΧόα     =  άττλα, 
=:o  +  o=:ct):as     ο  ΐατα    =  ώτα., 

βοάσομαί  =  βώσομαι  \ 

6.     ο  +  €  =  ο4-ο  =  ω:  as     virvoev    =  υιτνων ^, 
=  ο  ^  y=:ov\  as     Xoerpov  =  Χοντρον. 

The  change  of  ο  +  e  to  ω  belongs  to  the  severer  Doric ; 
the  second  is.  the  regular  weakening,  and  is  found  even  in 
Doric  as  well  as  ω :  but  when  €  begins  a  word  it  is  com- 
mon, as  ώΧαφος  ^  When  o  +  a  meet  in  two  words,  we  have 
άνήρ  in  Attic,  ώνήρ  in  Doric  and  Ionic :  o+at  becomes  ω, 
as  ωττόΧος. 

When  the  same  vowel  occurs  twice,  the  natural  result 
is  clearly  that  the  two  should  coalesce  in  one  long  single 
sound :  as  is  the  case  in  κέρατα,  κέραα,  κέρα ;  yeveae, 
7ei/€f,  ^ένη  ;  alBoo^,  α18ώς.  But  just  as  when  similar  diph- 
thongs had  become  identical  by  assimilation,  the  second 
νοΛνοΙ  was  weakened,  especially  in  the  Attic,  so  is  it  also 
here.  Thus  the  combination  e  +  e  becomes  in  Doric  and 
Aeolic  η,  and  o  +  o  becomes  ω:  \έy6{μ)€P  is  Χέγην,  Ιτγτγο- 
{8y)o  is  ίπττω  in  both — at  least  in  the  severer  form  of  the 
Doric;  in  the  softer  Doric  eu  and  ου  are  universal:  and 
there  is  some  irregularity  in  the  Lesbian  also.  In  Attica 
the  two  vowels  were  perhaps  in  each  case  sounded  as  a 
diphthong,  long  enough  to  allow  the  second  vowel  to  be- 
come weakened,  to  t  and  υ  respectively :  Xeyeiv,  ΐτητου.  So 
also  when  the  second  vowel-sound  is  the  mere  prolonga- 
tion of  the  first  caused  by  the  loss  of  a  dental,  or  the 
dental-spirant  s.    Thus  et  is  the  result  in  Attic  (sometimes 


n  > 


1  C.  Γ.  G.  1405,  1898. 
8  At.  Lys.  14». 


a  Od.  I.  378 ;  it  is  also  Doric. 
«  Theok.  1. 135. 
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in  the  other  dialects)  of  €  +  σ,  e.g.  βΐμίΐοτ  βσ-μί  (Lesbian 
€μμι,  severe  Doric  ημί,  softer  Doric  βίμι^):  of  €  +  1/,  e.g. 
eh  for  €1/9  (severe  Doric  ^9)  :  of  e  + 1^,  as  τνφθείζ :  of  ε+νθ, 
as  ττείσομαι  for  ττενθ-σομαι.  Again,  o-^-h^oVy  as  7roi;9: 
ο  +  i/T  =  ov  in  δοι59.  These  changes  might  be  explained  on 
precisely  the  same  principle  as  those  above ;  that  is,  that 
έσμΐ  became  ίεμι,  and  then  €ΐμί\  the  middle  form  could  be 
supported  by  the  Doric  ημί  and  perhaps  by  the  Aeolic 
forms  to  be  mentioned  below.  But  it  is  perhaps  simpler, 
and  more  in  accordance  ivith  the  views  already  set  forth, 
to  explain  this  εν  as  the  natural  result  of  the  voice  dwelling 
upon  €^ ;  namely,  that  when  we  sound  (a),  as  has  been  al- 
ready pointed  out,  an  i-glide  arises  naturally  after  it :  and 
similarly  a  t^-glide  after  (0).  These  forms  are  Doric  as  well 
as  Attic  ;  the  softer  Doric  however  sometimes  allows  the 
second  sound  to  drop  altogether :  as  ερίσΒερ  for  ερίσ^εμεν, 
not  ερίσ^ην ;  άμττέλος  for  άμιτελον^^,  a  form,  by  the  way, 
which  was  retained  by  the  Argives  and  Cretans ;  and  many 
others.  In  all  these  the  sense  of  the  original  length  of  the 
last  syllable  was  kept  up  by  not  letting  the  accent  be 
thrown  back.  The  Lesbian  sometimes  employs  a  peculiar 
change  of  its  own,  by  which  ι  appears  instead  of  v,  as 
ο  +  z/T  =  ot  in  φορέοίσι,  &c.  *.  This  and  parallel  forms,  ττρε- 
τΓο^σα,  Μοΐσα,  &c.,  are  very  common  in  the  fragments 
of  Alcaeus  and  Sappho,  and  are  also  found  in  Pindar.  It 
certainly  cannot  be  assumed  in  these  that  the  ι  is  weakened 
from  the  ordinary  v,  if  that  υ  be  nothing  but  a  glide :  such 
glides  are  too  short  in  their  pronunciation  to  be  capable  of 
corruption.  The  c  therefore  must  be  explained  as  a  glide 
which  sprang  up  immediately  after  the  0  in  Aeolic :  and  so 
it  is  parallel  to  the  forms  θναΐσκω,  τάλαί9,  &c.,  which  have 
been  explained  above^  The  Boeotian  in  general  has  ω  in 
these  cases,  like  the  severe  Doric ;  both  when  two  vowels 
are  contracted  and  when  a  consonant  is  lost.     The  ten- 

1  Ahrens,  11.  318. 

8  This  is  Mr  Eoby's  explanation,  preface,  p.  Ixvii. 

»  Theok.  IV.  8,  v.  109.  ^  Theok.  xxviii.  11, 

^  At  page  251. 
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dency  of  this  dialect  to  single  vowel  sounds  is  very  remark- 
able :  the  only  exception  is  the  use  of  ei  instead  of  the 
ordinary  η;  the  tendency  toward  the  particular  vowel  ι 
reminds  us  both  of  the  Latin,  and  also  of  the  extraordi- 
nary fondness  for  that  sound  shewn  in  modem  Greek. 
j  In  this  love  for  the  monophthong  the  hard  Doric  stands 
next  to  the  Boeotian,  and  the  soft  Doric  next.  The  Attic 
has  much  more  of  the  diphthong,  however  the  second 
element  was  soimded.  The  Lesbian  seems  to  affect  glides. 
Generally  the  tendency  to  become  monophthongs  was 
greatest  in  ei  and  ov,  which  is  what  we  should  expect  on 
physiological  grounds :  next  to  these  come  at  and  av. 


3.    Latin  Diphthongs. 

These,  as  I  have  already  said,  were  once  as  numerous 
I  as  those  of  the  old  Greeks.  But  at  a  very  early  age  they 
j  dwindled  into  simple  sounds.  Their  history  has  been  fully 
j  traced  by  Corssen :  the  account  here  given  will  be  little 
.  more  than  an  epitome  of  his  results.  I  will  take  the  six 
diphthongs,  ai,  ei,  oi,  au,  eu,  ou  in  order. 

It  would  appear  from  inscriptions^  that  ai  was  some- 
times retained,  sometimes  written  as  ae,  from  the  third 
century  B.C.  to  the  latest  times:  but  it  was  doubtless  in 
every  case  pronounced  as  a£,  whilst  the  older  method  of 
spelling  was  of  use  to  distinguish  the  genitive  singular*  of 
the  first  declension,  for  example,  from  the  nominative 
plural,  which  was  written  with  ae.  This  rule  however  was 
probably  never  universal :  we  find  tahelai  datai  (nom.  pi.) 
in  the  EpistoL•  de  Bacchanalihus^ ,  B.  c.  186,  &c.  Perhaps 
the  old  ai  may  have  been  retained  longer  in  the  root-part 
of  the  Avord  than  in  suffixes  or  prepositions ;  thus  we  find 
aides  and  aidilis  in  the  well-known  epitaph  on  L.  Scipio, 

1  Ausspr,  I.  680,  Ac. 

3  The  old  termination  of  this  case  seems  to  have  been  aijas  ;  whence 
fiU.  Then  if  the  8  were  retained,  the  a  absorbed  the  i,  as  in  familias. 
Corssen  however  gives  examples  of  cies,  aU  being  female  proper  names 
(i,  184),    Bee  Schleicher,  Comp,  p.  558. 

'  MommBen,  Corpus  Iiucriptionum,  ^ol.  i.  No«  196. 
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son  of  Barbatus,  whilst  on  the  Columna  Rostrata  of 
Duilius^  we  find  prae-sens  and  praeda  (i.e.  prae-hid-a — 
the  same  base  as  pre'he'{n)d-o).  In  the  letter  however  of 
the  consuls  forbidding  the  Bacchic  rites  (quoted  above), 
we  have  aedes,  and  aiquom.  Clearly  no  fixed  rule  for 
the  spelling  can  be  given.  Corssen  however  observes  that 
in  legal  notices  frpm  the  time  of  Gracchus  to  Caesar  ae 
is  found  universally  instead  of  ai:  after  which  time  ai 
began  to  reappear :  one  result,  we  may  suppose,  of  that 
restoration  of  archaic  forms  of  which  we  have  a  specimen 
in  Claudius*  attempt  to  remodel  the  alphabet'.  That  the 
pronunciation  of  the  diphthong  was  not  unlike  the  Ger- 
man a  or  (a)  is  shewn  by  the  fact  that  it  began  by  degrees 
to  be  written  as  e.  It  was  so  pronounced  by  countrymen' 
in  the  time  of  Lucilius,  as  we  find  from  Varro*  who  quotes 
the  forms  Cedlius  and  pretor :  while  educated  men  pre- 
served something  of  the  double  sound.  In  inscriptions 
after  the  Christian  era  e  appears  with  increasing  fre- 
quency :  and  an  inscription  dating  242  A.  bJ^  presents  the 
three  words  Aimiliu^,  Sabinae  and  Furie,  It  is  quite 
certain  that  at  that  time  no  distinction  would  be  made 
between  ai  andae:  indeed  the  former  had  been  replaced  in 
the  Latin  alphabet  only  by  an  aflfectation  of  archaic  forms; 
it  appears  at  the  same  date,  or  even  earlier,  upon  inscrip- 
tions instead  of  an  e,  which  is  etymologically  correct;  but  it 
is  possible  that  even  then  ae  may  have  been  rather  nearer 
to  a  than  e  was.  Mr  Eoby  thinks  that  the  sound  may 
have  been  nearer  to  our  (&)  in  ''hat,"  but  pronounced 
long:  with  us  it  is  always  short.  It  has  been  already 
mentioned  that  both  ae  and  ^  correspond  to  open  e  in 
modern  Italian.  This  would  agree  with  Mr  Roby's  view : 
but  the  closeness  of  the  correspondence  would  point  to  a 
sound  for  ae  even  nearer  to  open  e,  that  of  (e)  pronounced 
long,  as  in  Scotch  "ell:"  (δ)  short  is  heard  in  English  "  ell." 


1  ih.  No.  195. 

>  Corssen,  ib,  p.  689. 
β  Id,  p.  691. 


2  Tac.  Ann,  xi.  13. 
*  L,  L,  VII.  96. 
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Not  uncommonly  ai  was  also  weakened  to  i.  This 
I  takes  place  especially  in  case-endings,  as  viis  from  uia-iSy 
\  &c.;  also  in  prae  when  in  composition,  as  priua-tus,  jpri- 
raus,  pri-die,  priuignus  {for  prai-^ui-geniis),  &c.;  and  gene- 
rally in  compound  words,  as  ocddo  from  caedo,  iniquos 
from  dequos,  inquiro  from  quaero.  The  middle  form  is 
sometimes  retained,  e.g.  exaestumo^,  pertaesus  regularly. 

In  like  manner  the  diphthong  ei  would  seem  to  have 
lost  its  double  sound  at  the  earliest  times  of  which  we 
have  any  knowledge.  When  it  occurs  in  root-syllables, 
as  in  deivrOSy  leib-eVj  deic-o,  ei-re,  &c.  (all  of  which  are 
found  as  common  forms  in  the  oldest  inscriptions),  it  arises 
from  vowel-intensification,  and  must  be  presumed  to  have 
been,  when  thus  consciously  employed,  a  true  diphthong. 
But  from  the  very  earliest  date  we  find  in  inscriptions 
a  simple  i  instead  of  ei.  Thus  in  the  epitaph*,  quoted 
above,  of  L•  Scipio,  the  "  unus  bonorum  optumus,"  we  find 
filios,  not  feilios :  in  the  Ep.  de  JBacchancUibus  (also  re- 
ferred to  before)  we  find  scriptum  (though  screiptus  occurs 
in  many  later  inscriptions)  by  the  side  of  deicerent  and 
inceideretis :  primos  on  the  CoL  Rostrata',  though  preimos 
(from  praimos)  is  much  commoner*.  On  the  other  hand, 
we  know  from  Varro  and  Quintilian  that  as  early  as  the 
lifetime  of  the  former  the  country  people  used  e  where  we 
find  %  in  classical  Latin.  Thus  they  said  uella  and  specc^ 
not  uiUa  and  spica:  leber  instead  of  liber^.  There  is  every 
reason  to  suppose  that  this  pronunciation  is  still  older: 
Uher  would  not  be  taken  from  IXber,  the  form  of  spelling 
then  becoming  commonest,  but  from  leiher :  and  if  this  e 
be  as  old  as  the  i  we  find  in  inscriptions — ^for  which  sup- 
position further  reason  will  appear  below — ^then  undoubt- 
edly at  the  time  of  the  First  Punic  war  ei  can  have  been 
no  longer  a  diphthong,  but  (as  Corssen  supposes)  a  middle- 
sound,  between  e  and  i,  that  sound  of  which  Quintilian 


1  Plant  Merc,  566. 

»  Ibid,  196. 

«  Qiiint.i.4.17. 


'  Mommsen,  Imcr,  32. 
4  Corssen,  i.  780. 
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(speaking  of  his  own  time)  says,  "neque  e  plane  neque  i 
auditur\"  It  is  not  very  easy,  it  must  be  coufessed,  to 
imagine  what  the  mixed  sound  was,  for  which  we  have 
this  testimony  of  Quintilian.  It  cannot  have  been  (a) 
followed  by  the  ΐ-glide :  for  here  the  e-sound  is  certainly 
predominant.  It  would  seem  that  it  must  have  been 
nearer  to  the  ideal  diphthong,  a  combination  in  which  the 
two  sounds  are  in  perfect  balance:  such  an  adjustment 
is  more  possible  for  ei  than  for  any  other  diphthong :  the 
powers  of  the  two  letters  are  more  nearly  equal  than  those 
of  any  other  two. 

How  old  this  wavering  between  e  and  i  is  in  Latin 
may  be  seen  from  the  inscriptions  in  places  where  there 
is  no  vowel-intensification,  no  ei  to  be  taken  as  a  com- 
mon origin,  in  the  verb-  and  case-endings.  Thus,  for 
example,  in  the  epitaph  of  Scipio  alone  we  fmafuet  and 
dedet  by  the  side  of  cepit:  fait  and  cepit  occur  in  the 
epitaph  of  his  father  Barbatus:  cepet  and  others  on  the 
Columna  Rostrata.  Besides  these,  but  only  in  later  in- 
scriptions, so  far  as  I  am  aware,  we  find  forms  in  ei,  as 
gesistei  in  the  epitaph''  of  Scipio  the  Flamen  Dialis,  and 
venieit  in  the  lex  Thoria^  Now  this  ei  cannot  denote 
anything  but  a  wavering  sound  between  e  and  i — the 
former  the  common  sound  in  the  mouths  of  common  men 
— ^the  latter  becoming  fixed  by  literary  use  :  and  the  fact 
of  this  symbol  being  thus  employed  at  a  comparatively 
early  period  seems  to  me  to  shew  that  it  must  some 
time  before  have  lost  the  double  sound  which  it  originally 
possessed,  at  least  when  it  arose  from  vowel-intensification. 
The  wavering  between  e  and  { is  exactly  analogous  to  the 
Greek  variation,  which  we  have  seen  above*. 

1  lb,  I.  4.  8. 

s  Mommsen,  No.  33.  »  lb.  No.  200. 

^  EI  is  sometimes  found  in  Plautine  MSS.  and  is  then  retained  by 
Bitschl,  e.g.  Merc,  409,  veis  (for  vis  from  volo) ;  curabeis  {id.  626) ;  abet 
{id.  748).  These  manuscripts  however  have  suffered  too  much  from 
copyists  to  be  accepted  of  their  own  weight  as  trustworthy  evidence  of 
archaic  forms ;  they  may  however  confirm  the  surer  indications  given  by 
inscriptions.    (See  Corssen,  l  207.) 
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It  is  noticeable  that  ei  is  found  as  a  middle  step  be- 
tween ai  and  i,  e.g.  in  the  dat.  plur.  of  the  a-declension/ 
incoleis  for  incola-is;  tabuleis  in  the  lex  Agraria  of  Thorius 
mentioned  above.  It  occurs  also  much  more  commonly  as 
a  weakening  from  oi:  thus  ploirufne  is  found  in  the 
epitaph  of  L.  Scipio — a  weakened  form  of  the  nom.  plur. 
ploirumo-%8,  still  further  weakened  iij  the  classical  pluri- 
m{e)i  The  final  s  of  the  nom.  plur.  is  found  in  eeis  {Ep, 
de  Bacch),  i.e.  eo-is — ^in  classical  Latin  ii :  and  how  easily 
this  ei  passed  into  e  is  seen  in  the  ques  (=  qui^  nom.  plur.) 
of  the  same  inscription — which  also  contains  eiis  as  a  dat. 
plur. :  and  the  Columna  Rostrata  has  castreis  for  cdstro-is. 
Analogous  to  the  plural  queia  and  ques  are  the  singular 
quoi,  quel  on  the  tomb  of  Barbatus\  classical  qui :  I  do  not 
know  that  que  occurs :  but  for  ho-i-c  we  have  the  classical 
hie  and  the  common  hec,  both  found  on  the  tomb  of 
L.  Scipio.  Ritschl  retains  in  Plautus  the  locative  forms 
herei  {Mil.  Glor,  59)  and  die  septimei  {Pers.  260):  but 
die  crastini  (after  the  MSS.)  in  Most  881. 

It  seems  probable  then  that  ei  was  a  middle  sound  be- 
tween e  and  i :  that  in  the  oldest  times  of  which  we  have 
any  record  it  inclined  rather  towards  e,  and  continued  to 
do  so  always  in  the  mouths  of  the  common  people :  from 
whom  it  passed  into  the  Romance  dialects :  whereas  the 
literary  dialect  substituted  i  for  it. 

The  history  of  the  diphthong  oi  in  Latin  is  at  first  the 
same  as  that  of  ai.  It  early  passed  into  oe,  being  pro- 
nounced so  probably  as  early  as  the  First  Punic  war,  at 
which  date  we  find  Poenicas  on  the  Columna  Rostrata^ 


1  Mommsen,  30.  It  is  wrongly  written  qui  by  Donaldson  in  the 
Varronianvs  (p.  261)  :  where  however  a  very  useful  collection  of  inscrip• 
tions  and  other  records  is  given.  A  still  better  one  is  given  by  Boby, 
Grammar y  Vol.  i.  App.  B. 

3  The  authority  of  this  inscription  is  doubtful.  It  seems  clear  that  it 
was  not  engraved  as  it  now  stands  till  the  time  of  the  empire  ;  and  it  is 
questionable  whether  it  was  then  faithfully  copied  from  some  older 
column  (as  Quintilian  seems  to  have  thought)  or  whether  (as  Mommsen 
thinks  on  internal  grounds)  it  was  the  work  of  a  "  grammaticos  aetatis 
Cl&ndian&eJ'^    See  the  Corptis  Inscriptiomimy  p.  40. 
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But  the  old  spelling  was  retained  generally.  We  have  no 
other  in  the  old  epitaphs,  e.  g.  that  of  L,  Scipio,  which  be- 
gins— Hone  οΐηο*  ploirurae,  &c.  Oe  occurs  regularly  first 
in  the  lex  Thoria  (b.c.  Ill),  e,g.foedere  against /oideraiei 
of  the  -ζρ.  de  Bacch.,  and  it  is  regularly  used  in  the  laws 
given  by  Cicero,  JDe  Legibus,  thus  oenus^  ploera,  coerator, 
&c.  [The  case-endings  also  early  suffered  the  same 
change,  as  evidenced  by  the  well-known  pilumnoe  poploe 
(nom.  plur.)  of  the  Salian  hymn.]  But  a  further  altera- 
tion of  this  diphthong  had  begun  as  early  as  the  lex  Tho- 
ria, in  which  we  find  unu^,  procurare,  &c.;  plures  and  cu- 
rator in  the  De  Legibu^,  Shortly  after  the  beginning  of 
the  first  century  B.C.  this  wavering  ceased,  and  u  appears 
as  the  regular  representative  of  the  diphthong.  Corssen^ 
gives  the  process  thus — oi,  oe,  0,  il^u:  the  stage  ύ  he  thinks 
proved  by  the  transliteration  of  some  Greek  words  into  oe, 
as  Hoelas:  u=Greek  υ:  the  full  u  was  established,  he  be- 
lieves, in  the  Augustan  age.  But  it  is  not  at  all  easy  to 
see  why  il  should  have  become  u.  A  simpler  passage 
may  have  been  effected  thus — oi,  ui,  u ;  the  i  acting  on  the 
0  so  far  as  to  convert  it  into  the/w,  which  was  nearer  to 
itself.  Or  oe  may  conceivably  have  passed  directly  into  u\ 
it  is  the  one  intermediate  sound  between  0  and  e.  In 
Greek  there  is  the  analogy  of  the  transition  of  01  into  υ  in 
Boeotian,  but  u  and  υ  were  different  sounds. 

01  is  also  weakened  to  I  and  e  from  very  old  times  in 
case-endings,  e.g.  Barbati  (gen.  sing.)  κηά  ploirume  (nom. 
plur.)  on  the  epitaph  of  L.  Scipio.  In  both  these  cases  a 
middle  step  ei  is  probable*.  The  same  change  may  have 
taken  place  in  radical  syllables,  e.g.  uicu^  (by  the  side  of 
olKoi)  and  pomerium  for  pomoerium\  The  change  to  i 
in  the  terminations  seems  to  shew  an  intentional  dwelling 
on  the  last  sound  of  the  diphthong,  for  sake  of  emphasis. 

Whilst  ci  and  oe  were  sounded  at  all  they  were  proba- 
bly always  diphthongs.     This  is  shewn  indirectly  by  the 


1  I.  201. 

8  Corssen,  i.  707. 


«  See  p.  264. 
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fact  that  they,  were  not  kept  for  the  case-suffixes  of  the 
o-stem  nouns,  e.g.  fiio-i,  as  ai  and  ae  were  kept  for  the 
α-stem  nouns,  aqua-i  or  aquae.  It  is  difficult  to  see  in 
what  way  they  should  have  passed  into  the  full  ?*,  if  they 
had  been,  as  they  are  sometimes  supposed  to  have  been, 
the  German  oe  or  o^  The  nearest  sound  we  have  is  per- 
haps that  of  *'boy."  But  in  all  words  there  must  have 
been  a  tendency  to  ά 

AU  is  the  only  diphthong  which  the  Latin  language 
has  preserved,  that  is,  in  the  generality  of  cases  ;  for  here 
also  we  find  a  weakening — to  ο — common  in  early  times. 
It  is  observable  however  that  the  new  form  in  ο  never 
drove  out  the  old  one  in  au^  but  the  two  remained  side  by 
side.  Thus  we  find  aula  weakened  to  ollay  lautus  to  lotus, 
plaustrum  to  plostrum :  among  proper  names  we  find  Clo- 
dius  by  ClaudiuSy  Plotus  by  PL•utus.  It  does  not  however 
appear  that  the  Komans  availed  themselves  generally  of 
these  double  forms  (as  the  Greeks  would  have  done  in  their 
place)  to  denote  different  modifications  of  the  original 
idea.  Differences  indeed  in  proper  names  naturally  lent 
themselves  to  distinguish  different  branches  of  the  same 
family  :  in  some  few  other  words  also  a  change  of  meaning 
is  perceptible :  thus  lotus  was  restricted  to  the  original 
idea  "washed,"  while  lautus  expressed  the  result  of  the 
washing,  with  many  minute  shades  of  meaning.  But  aula 
and  olla  do  not  seem  to  have  denoted  different  kinds  of  pots, 
or  plaustrum-  and  plostrum  different  shapes  of  carts:  and  the 
same  is  true  in  most  other  cases.  iWe  must  then  conclude 
that  the  different  forms  were  used  by  different  classes  of 
people,  and  Corssen  supposes^  that  au  was  employed  by 
educated  men  in  words  where  ο  was  heard  in  the  mouth 
of  the  countryman :  the  sound  of  a\i  being  the  same  as 
that  of  Greek  αυ,  which  it  regularly  represents,  and  by 
which  it  is  represented,  that  is,  a  pure  a,  followed  by  the 
i^glide.  This  is  borne  out  by  the  anecdote  of  Suetonius 
about  Vespasian,  which  Corssen  quotes.  The  homely  Em- 
)  1  See  Curt.  Erl&ut.  p.  26.  «  i.  659. 
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peror  was  taken  to  task  by  the  coui-tier  Florus,  for  calling 
a  plaustrum  a  plostrum :  and  retaliated  next  day  by  pro- 
nouncing his  critic's  name  as  befitted  ears  so  polite — Flan- 
rus.  Naturally  this  distinction  between  the  two  sounds 
had  this  eiFect,  that  some  words  in  which  0  was  the  origi- 
nal vowel — not  merely  a  vulgar  corruption — ^began  to  be 
spelt  with  au  in  the  literary  dialect.  An  example  is  aus- 
ctUari  (as  in  Plant.  Merc,  575,  ed.  Ritschl,  and  many  other 
places).  Here  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  osculari  is  the 
true  form  :  ostium  and  other  words,  derived  from  the  same 
base  05,  are  never  spelt  with  au.  But  ausculari  became 
the  received  form — ^perhaps  on  the  false  analogy  of  auscuU 
tare — to  give  a  fashionable  colour  to  so  common  a  pro- 
ceeding. Sometimes  a  false  derivation  may  have  helped 
to  bring  about  the  same  result — or  may  itself  have  been 
only  the  result  of  the  new  spelling — as  in  aurichalcum,  a 
word  borrowed  from  the  Greek  δρεΙχαΚκος,  and  originally 
written  with  an  o\ 

The  diphthong  passes  regularly  in  classical  Latin  into 
0  in  composition.  Thus  we  have  suffoco  (base  fauc),  ex- 
plodo  (base  plaud).  Sometimes  it  passes  into  u,  as  accuso 
(base  causa),  defrudo  (base  fraud).  Indeed  even  frudavi 
(compare  frv^s-tra)  occurs^,  and  this  form,  together  with 
clvdoy  the  proper  name  Clusius,  and  others,  seems  to  shew 
that  the  change  was  not  confined  to  compounds®. 

Somewhat  analogous  to  the  change  of  sound  from  au 
to  0  in  Latin  is  the  pronunciation  of  au  in  French — and 
in  some  parts  of  the  North  of  England  "law"  is  pro- 
nounced like  lo.  The  common  pronunciation  of  au  in 
English  is  a  weakening  of  another  kind. 

The  diphthong  eu  occurs  very  rarely  in  Latin ;  it  was 
regularly  weakened  to  long  u.  The  few  examples — mostly 
proper  names — where  it  occurs  are  in  inscriptions,  and 
have  been  mentioned*  in  the  account  of  Vowel-Intensi- 
fication.   There  are  a  few  occasions  in  which  eu  occurs  in 
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1  Corssen,  i.  659. 
3  Corssen,  i.  661. 


»  Plant.  Trin.  413. 
*  See  page  20a. 
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compounds,  as  neu  from  ne-ue,  seu  from  se-uCy  neuter  from 
ne-uter,  and  some  others.  The  two  vowels  should  probably 
be  sounded  as  distinctly  as  possible ;  but  when  sounded 
quickly  they  must  have  had  a  tendency  (like  the  Greek 
ev)  to  pass  into  a  sound  like  ours,  that  is,  our  w-sound= 
(yoo).  Neutiquam  is  short  in  Terence ;  perhaps  the  e  was 
elided.  Similar  yariations  occur  in  English;  "duty"  is 
commonly  pronounced  dyootyy  but  sometimes  dooty. 

The  last  diphthong  has  passed  through  much  the  same 
history  as  eu,  except  that  it  lingered  later  in  use.  It  is 
often  found  in  the  old  inscriptions:  Loucana  is  on  the 
tomb  of  Barbatus,  ploiLS  and  ioubeatis  in  the  letter  con- 
cerning the  Bacchanalia,  iouranto  in  the  Bantine  table. 
JJ  begins  to  appear  in  the  inscriptions  of  the  age  of  the 
Gracchi\  Thus  in  the  lex  Thoria  ivheo  and  iouheo  occur 
indifferently;  iudex  and  ioudex;  iuro  and  iouro.  Some- 
times the  0  drove  out  the  u,  which  in  such  cases  had  pro- 
bably become  a  glide :  but  after  this  success  it  always  sank 
into  w  at  a  very  early  period :  thus  poplicus  occurs  fre- 
quently in  inscriptions,  beginning  with  the  j^p.  de  Bacch., 
passing  in  the  lex  agraria  Thoria  into  publicus.  Similarly 
we  find  nountioSy  nontiatus,  nuntius:  and  noundinum  (con- 
tracted from  nouendinum)  in  the  Ep,  de  Bacch.,  nondinum 
in  the  Tab.  Bant.,  and  the  common  nundinum^.  Some- 
times the.o  weakened  itself  into  u:  so  that  the  diphthong 
passed  through  the  stages  ou,  uu,  and  then  u  as  before. 
Thus  souoSy  which  occurs  in  the  beautiful  epitaph  of  Clau- 
dia, quoted  by  Mommsen^  passed  to  suuos,  and  that  to 
suos  and  suv^.    So  also  occur  flouioSy  fluuioSy  and  flu-ere. 

Roby*  assigns  to  ou  the  sound  of  "  Southern  English  " 
δ,  a  diphthong  formed  of  ο  and  u.    He  probably  means 

1  Lucios  on  the  tombs  of  Barbatus  and  his  son,  which  Corssen  gives  as 
examples  of  the  weakening  at  a  still  earlier  period,  is  more  probably  from 
Lencios. 

2  Corssen,  i.  670. 

8  Eom.  Hist.  I.  p.  60,  Eng.  trans. 

Sonom  inareitom  corde  deilexit  souo. 
*  Grammar^  p.  81,  . 
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the  ο  with  a  w-glide.  But  in  this  case  I  should  have  ex- 
pected the  Latin  diphthong  to  have  passed  into  0  rather 
than  into  u :  but  it  does  pass  into  u  most  regularly.  I 
therefore  think  that  its  sound  was  probably  very  near  u, 
like  the  Greek  ου. 

The  following  table  gives  the  results  of  our  discussion 
of  the  probable  sound  of  the  diphthongs :  the  new  sounds 
being  those  to  which  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages  were 
respectively  tending.  The  English  equivalents  are  given, 
as  before,  in  brackets,  as  nearly  as  possible. 


Orig. 

Diphthongal  sonnd 

In  Greek 

In  Ijatiu 

"  ai 

as  in  "aye" 

tending  to         (a) 

tending  to  (a)  or  (ee) 

ei 

„    "grey" 

„        (a)  or  (ee) 

„        (a)  or  (ee) 

^i 

„■  "boy" 

„      0,  u  and  (ee) 

„         δ  or  (00) 

aa 

„    "how" 

same 

(0) 

en 

„    "yew"(?) 

same 

(00) 

ou 

„     "grow" 

»               (00) 

.,     .        (00) 

4.     Weakening  of  U  in  Greek. 

The  full  u  of  the  Graeco-Italian  was  retained  by  the 
Latin  peoples,  but  weakened  by  the  Greeks  perhaps  to  the 
sound  of  the  German  u.  This  is  shewn,  first  by  the  fact 
that  when  the  Greeks  transliterated  the  Roman  u,  they 
employed  not  υ  but  ου,  which,  as  we  have  already  seen, 
approached  very  nearly,  if  not  quite,  to  u:  secondly,  and 
more  conclusively,  by  the  variation  of  practice  amongst 
the  Romans  in  transliterating  Greek  words.  In  the  early 
time  of  Roman  intercourse  with  Greece,  they  were  con- 
tent to  employ  the  best  equivalents  for  Greek  sounds 
which  their  language  afforded ;  .accordingly  they  employed 
u  to  denote  υ,  as  in  Βηντηβ,  i.  e.  Pyrrhus.     But  in  the  last 
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century  of  the  Republic,  when  the  respect  of  the  Roman» 
for  Greek  literature  had  greatly  increased,  they  were  not 
content  with  this  rough  and  inexact  representation :  and 
therefore  they  borrowed  the  symbol  Τ  as  well  as  the 
sound.  I  do  not  know  that  any  authority  before  Cicero 
mentions  this  borrowing:  it  dated  from  his  lifetime. 
The  sound  of  υ  is  not  known  with  exactness ;  but  it  is 
certainly  a  modified  u,  and  cannot  have  diiffered  greatly 
from  the  German  ue  or  ii,  that  is,  as  we  have  seen,  a 
sound  between  i  and  Uy  having  a  front  position  of  the 
tongue,  like  i,  but  rounded  like  u.  In  modem  Greek  this 
modified  i^-sound  has  been  further  changed  into  the 
i-sound\  Only  one  Greek  people,  the  Boeotians,  retained 
the  full  sound  in  its  original  place,  i.  e.  in  those  words  whose 
corresponding  forms  in  other  dialects  are  spelt  with  υ ;  but 
even  they  denote  that  sound  by  the  symbol  ου,  like  the 
other  Greeks.  Thus  they  wrote  yXovKov  for  yXufcv,  but 
the  quantities  are  not  diflferent ;  so  that  the  sound  of  ov,  in 
Boeotia  at  least,  cannot  then  have  been  double.  In  inscrip- 
tions we  find  άσονΧία,  τούγα  (i.e.  τύγιη),  σουν,  and  σοι/γ- 
'γράφως,  Αωνούσιος^;  these  are  all  Theban ;  κάρουξ,  Κονζίτ 
κηνός,  Μουρίνα  are  on  a  list  of  victors  at  the  ΧαριτβΙσια 
from  Orchomenos' ;  but  in  the  next  inscription  of  the  same 
class  and  from  the  same  place,  we  have  the  usual  forms ; 
Boeckh  dates  it  01.  145.  As  a  rule,  the  full  peculiarities 
are  found  only  in  Theban  inscriptions*.  In  fragments  of 
Corinna  we  have  ονμές  and  ονμίων  (i.e.  νμών)  θοίτ/άτ€φ^ 

1  That  this  change  had  not  taken  place  in  the  ninth  or  tenth  centmy 
of  onr  era,  seems  probable  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  transliteration  tdready 
mentioned.  In  this  y  is  always  used  for  v,  and  i  for  i,  withont  any 
confusion,  such  as  is  found  e.  g.  in  the  transliteration  of  η,  for  which 
sound  the  Anglo-Saxon  had  probably  no  exact  counterpart.  That  the 
scribe  meant  to  express  the  corresponding  sounds  of  the  two  languages, 
not  merely  to  give  corresponding  symbols,  is  clear  from  his  transliteration 
of  the  diphthong  ot  by  y.    See  Prof.  Hadley  {Trans,  Am.  Phil.  Ass.  1872). 

s  C.  L  G.  1562,  1563, 1569  a,  1573.  »  lb.  1583. 

^  In  Oropian  inscriptions  the  υ  is  found  constantly,  no  doubt  becanee 
of  the  close  connection  of  the  place  with  Attica :  e.  g.  dpyvpos^  avtrjyopot 
&c.  in  1566  and  1569  o.  The  same  explanation  however  will  hardly 
apply  to  tiiose  of  Lebadea,  where  we  have  ΙΙυθάρικοί  (1571),  'OXviiriot 
(1575),  or  to  those  of  Ordiomenos  <1579, 1580,  <&c.)» 
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ούψιβίας,  ωνούμηνβν,  του  (which  ia  commoa  Boeotian  is 
Tovv)  identical  in  sound  as  in  meaning  with  Latin  tu. 

According  to  Hesychius  the  full  u  was  kept  in  Laconia 
also :  he  gives  κάρουα,  ονΒραίνω,  and  others.  But  there  is 
no  appearance  of  it  upon  inscriptions ;  neither  is  it  found 
in  the  fragments  of  Alkman.  Probably,  therefore,  Hesy- 
chius confused  Boeotian  with  Laconian  forms:  the  two 
dialects  have  much  in  common  in  detail,  but  not  very 
much  in  principle. 

This  weaker  u  diflFers  from  the  full  one,  not  in  any 
alteration  of  the  action  of  the  lips,  but  from  a  diflferent 
position  of  the  tongue,  which  is  allowed  to  come  further 
forward  in  the  mouth :  the  variation  therefore  is  in  the 
direction  which  all  simply  weakened  articulation  takes. 
The  same  vowel  is  much  affected  in  many  languages  as  well 
as  in  Greek  :  the  French  t^  is  a  parallel  example ;  in  une, 
according  to  Mr  Bell,  the  vowel  is  a  mid-front-wide-round  : 
that  is,  the  tongue  is  more  nearly  in  the  position  for  e, 
about  half  way  between  that  for  u  (original)  and  that  for 
il:  in  un  he  thinks  that  the  vowel  is  not  rounded  at  all, 
Le.  there  is  no  motion  of  the  lips,  but  the  point  of  the 
tongue  acts  as  well  as  the  back\ 

In  England  also  u  has  lost  its  true  character  in  the 
great  majority  of  words  in  which  it  occurs,  e.g.  in  but, 
shut :  there  is  no  rounding  of  the  lips  at  all :  the  vowel 
differs  from  the  French  in  the  simpler  position  of  the 
tongue :  the  back  of  it  only  is  called  into  use,  not  the 
point.  This  weakening  indeed  is  principally  confined  to 
the  south ;  Cumberland  is  still  pronounced  by  natives  with 
the  full  vowel  sound  which  we  denote  by  oo :  the  tendency 
however  (as  is  always  the  case)  is  progressive ;  it  is  not 
long  since  Eussia  and  Prussia  were  called  in  England 
Roossia  and  Proossia :  and  already  we  sometimes  hear  put 
pronounced  like  but, 

1  TechnicaUy,  it  is  a  "mid-mixed-primajy "  vowel,  like  that  of  que 
(Ft.).    See  pages  91—93, 
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0.  Further  {sporadic)   Vowelrsvhstitution  in  Greek. 

We  tave  seen  that  in  Greek  the  original  a  is  regulariy 
broken  up  into  a,  e,  and  ο ;  and  that  u  is  weakened  into 
V  or  u.  The  sound  of  the  original  i  remained  unaltered. 
Beyond  this  there  was  little  variation  in  the  main  body  of 
the  Greek  language.  A  vowel  of  one  scale  never  regularly 
passed  into  one  of  another  scale.  This  took  place  some- 
times irregularly,  and  generally  in  one  only  of  the  head- 
dialects  :  most  commonly  in  the  Aeolic.  But,  if  we  ex- 
cept perhaps  the  Boeotian,  this  change  never  became  so 
general  as  to  deserve  the  name  of  a  phonetic  law,  even  for 
one  dialect.  For  example,  the  weakening  of  a  into  ν  is 
most  commonly  found  in  the  Aeolic  :  thus  in  Lesbian  ώπο 
becomes  άττύ :  yet  that  same  Lesbian  retains  the  a  in  words 
where  the  other  dialects  have  suffered  it  to  sink  as  far  at 
least  as  the  intermediate  ο :  thus  ύττά  is  the  Aeolic  form  of 
U7ro\  The  change  therefore  cannot  be  said  to  be  peculiar 
to  any  one  dialect :  nor  yet  to  any  class  of  words  :  some- 
times, but  not  generally,  it  is  explicable  as  produced  by  the 
influence  of  adjoining  sounds.  It  is  essentially  sporadic — 
and  as  such,  to  be  carefully  distinguished  from  those  regular 
vowel-changes  mentioned  above,  which  have  passed  so 
generally  over  all  the  dialects,  that  they  must  be  regarded 
as  being  among  the  characteristic  marks  which  distinguish 
the  Greek  from  its  sister  languages. 

I  shall  give  the  more  important  of  the  small  list  of 
words  in  which  the  Greek  has  suffered  original  a  to  pass 
into  L•  or  i;*. 

(i)     Weakening  of  a  to  u 

This  will  be  found  in  most  cases  to  have  been  helped 
by  an  intermediate  e,  which  is  kept  in  some  forms  of  the 

^  Sappho,  Frag.  i.  9,  &c. 

'  More  examples  (not  very  certain  ones)  may  be  fonnd  in  Cnrtins 
{Or.  Et,  668—671,  Ac),  Leo  Meyer  {Fergl.  Gram.  i.  115,  &o.),  and  in 
Ahxen'0  two  Tolomes  (poeeim). 
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word.  Thus  in  ένίτττω  for  βρ-ΐίττ-τω  the  a  of  the  original 
VAK  is  weakened  to  *.  But  the  gap  is  bridged  by  the 
form  (F)€7r-o9\  The  same  may  be  said  of  ϊσθι  (V^?)  be- 
side €στω,  χθιζός  beside  χθες,  ίττνος  perhaps  beside  εψω : 
σκίττων^  a  staff,  and  probably  σκίμττονς,  a  couch,  are  from 
8KAP ;  and  the  Latin  Scipio  (perhaps  for  Sdmpid)  shews 
the  same  change :  σκήτττω  and  σκηττων  give  the  middle 
step.  The  analogous  form  σκηττων  explains  also  why 
Scipio  becomes  Σκηττίων  in  Plutarch:  that  form  cannot 
therefore  be  fairly  used  (as  it  has  sometimes  been)  to  prove 
that  η  in  classical  times  had  an  i-sound.  In  other  cases 
the  Latin  has  preserved  a  Graeco-Italian  e  which  has 
passed  into  ι  in  the  Greek  :  as  in  eqiu)8  by  ίππος,  Sanskrit 
agua,  where  the  original  a  is  seen.  Li  πέρτβ,  beside  quinque, 
the  Greek  has  the  older  form  of  the  vowel,  though  not  of 
the  consonants.  It  will  be  observed  in  most  of  these  cases 
that  the  weakened  vowel  precedes  two  consonants  :  as  also 
in  κίρ-νη-μι  (/s/fcep),  πίτ-νω,  which  retains  in  the  2  aor. 
€π€σον  the  original  vowel  of  λ/πετ,  and  in  many  others. 
Here  the  word  was  suflSciently  strengthened  by  the  com- 
bination of  consonants  to  allow  a  weakening  of  the  radical 
vowel.  Perhaps  a  further  reason  is  found  in  other  verbs, 
such  as  πίπτω,  ^ίτ/νομαί,  &c. ;  here  the  original  forms  were 
πνπέτω  and  ψ^ενομαι :  the  i,  which  seems  radical  in  the 
contracted  forms,  is  really  the  vowel  of  a  reduplicated 
syllable ;  the  pronunciation  may  have  been  weakened  as  its 
origin  became  less  distinctly  felt.  In  ϊζω  (beside  eSo9, 
root  sed)  we  have  either  simple  weakening  or  a  contracted 
reduplicated  form  σ^-σβδ-^ω :  we  may  compare  the  Latin 
sldo  apparently  for  si-sed-o,  and  mdtis  for  ni-sed-us ;  at 
least  the  d  of  the  identical  Sanskrit  nida  is  only  expli- 

1  This  intermediate  step  is  not  however  found  in  Sanskrit :  where  (in 
default  of  any  e)  many  common  words  have  the  original  a  weakened  at 
once  to  i,  as  pilar  (father) ;  duhitar  {evyarep) :  ηιςά,  if  this,  as  well  as 
nakta=noct'f  νυκτ-,  Gothic  nahts,  A.  S.  niht,  our  *' night."  If  so,  the 
Sanskrit  and  the  Greek  shew  different  changes;  the  English  old  pro- 
nunciation, neetf  still  heard  in  the  North,  agrees  with  the  Sanskrit. 
But  Prof.  Benfey  connects  ηιςά  with  ηχ-ςί  {y/ κι  ia  κ€Ϊμαή  as  "lying-down  " 
time ;  which  is  very  probable. 
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cable  by  supposing  a  lost  s :  I  think  therefore  that  ϊζω  is 
probably  a  contracted  form.  But  in  ίδρύω  (beside  \hp(i) 
simple  weakening  is  more  probable.  Sometimes  the 
radical  syllable  itself  has  suffered,  as  in  ατ-^τ-άλλω,  οττ-ίττ- 
6ΐ5ω,  and  ον-ίνη-μι.  In  verbs  where  the  reduplication 
retained  some  of  its  significance  the  ν  became  at  last  the 
formal  vowel  of  reduplication,  as  in  τί-θψμί,  8ί'8ω-μι, 
&c.  This  origin  of  ^  is  probable,  though  not  very  recog- 
nisable, for  ΐημί  (i.e.  yL-ya-^C) :  if  so,  it  is  a  causal  verb 
formed  from  YA,  to  go.  On  the  same  principle  the  difficult 
verb  Ιαυω  has  been  taken  for  a  reduplicated  form  of  VAS  = 
to  dwell ;  and,  undoubtedly,  resting  in  the  same  place  is 
the  primary  idea  of  the  verb,  which  came  to  mean  "sleep" 
afterwards*,  but  I  do  not  understand  the  form.  Again, 
ΙαΧΚω  may  be  Ua\'yω^  perhaps  from  AR  (Sanskrit  Ajri=to 
go) :  and  l-ayeiv  would  come  in  the  same  way  from  άγύν 
{ηχείν).  All  these  however  are  very  uncertain.  Long  i 
from  a  is  seen  in  ττίνω. 

More  examples  of  this  weakening  are  to  be  found  in 
the  other  dialects.  In  Hesiod,  in  the  Odyssey  and  in 
the  soft  Doric  of  Sicily  we  have  ίστίη  and  Ιστία  for 
€στώ&,  where  the  Graeco-Italian  e  is  warranted  by  the  Latin 
Vesta :  it  also  takes  i,  rather  than  e,  as  a  substitute  for  y, 
as  dpyvpto^,  ή>οινίκιο<;  in  Epicharmus,  οστίον  in  Theokritus*. 
The  Cretan  θιό<;  and  Laconian  σ^ό?'  for  deo^  are  the  only 
certain  examples  in  hard  Doric.  The  Lesbian  division  of 
the  Aeolic  shews  little  more  the  substitution  of  ν  for  € 
instead  of  y  mentioned  in  the  soft  Doric,  as  σιΒάριος^, 
7Γορφύριο<:^,  &c. :  ττίσνρες  is  certainly  Ionic,  but  cannot  be 
proved  to  be  Lesbian.  But  in  Boeotian  the  change  to  t 
is  very  extensive :  the  set  of  the  dialect  is  to  this  vowel, 
just  as  in  modem  Greek®,  in  which  η,  ν,  ev,  οι  and  vi  have 

1  laoeiv  ToSa  {Phoen.  1538)  can  clearly  have  nothing  to  do  with 
sleei) 

a  2,  21,  62,  and  90 ;  4, 16.  »  Ar.  Lys,  11,  174 :  Thuo.  5.  81. 

4  Theok.  29,  24.  «  Sappho,  13. 

β  See  for  the  change  in  modem  Greek,  Geldart's  Modem  Greek 
Language  in  the  Clarendon  Press  Series,  which  I  have  found  very  usefoli 
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all  sunk  to  the  ^-sound  (ee).  Thus  we  have  θίυ(;  (probably 
not  σίος,  the  fonn  which  occurs  in  Aristophanes*  :*  the  in- 
scriptions all  agree  in  having  Θ,  and  the  word  occurs  veiy 
frequently :  θ  too  is  a  letter  for  which  the  Boeotian  has  a 
decided  preiference ;  thus  we  find  βχωνθι  for  ίχοντι ;  and  τ 
does  not  pass  into  σ  before  another  τ,  e.g.  we  have  Γττω* 
(js/fcB),  not  ϊστω ;  there  is  therefore  no  tendency  to  assibi- 
lation) :  ίων  for  iydv,  άμίων  ( =  ήμέων)  are  very  common : 
άνίθιαν^  is  άνέθβσαρ  (ανέβηκαν)  apparently:  ι  takes  the 
place  of  β  in  contract  verbs,  as  ό^ωνοθ^τίω^,  7Γο\€μαρχίω, 
&c. ;  ϊωνθι^  is  for  Ιίωντι  {^ωσι,  Attic  ωσή,  &c.  It  is  not 
indeed  proljable  that  the  e-sound  was  at  any  time  abso- 
lutely lost  in  Boeotia :  it  is  found  even  in  Theban  inscrip- 
tions, and  still  more  in  those  of  the  other  towns,  which,  as 
we  have  ah'eady  seen,  agreed  with  the  speech  of  ordinary 
Greece  in  many  points  where  Thebes  differed.  Still  the 
tendency  to  ι  was  a  very  strong  one. 
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(ii)     Weakening  of  a  to  v. 

As  between  a  and  ν  an  intermediate  β  could  generally 
be  found,  so  here  also  a  passes  into  ν  commonly  through  o. 
Thus  nakt  (already  mentioned)  passed  into  Graeco-Italian 
vOct-  and  here  the  Latin  stopped :  but  the  Greeks  went  on 
to  WKT",  The  same  is  true  of  mola,  Greek  μύλη :  σττυρίς 
seems  to  be  a  weakening  if  compared  with  sporUila :  the 
original  a  is  kept  in  σττάρτον,  a  rope.  The  Graeco-Italian 
com  becomes  συν  or  ξυν ;  the  Sanskrit  has  sam :  perhaps 
there  was  an  original  form  skam.  Sometimes  however 
there  is  no  sign  of  any  intermediate  o.  Thus  we  have 
ievK\o<;,  which  is  apparently  the  same  as  Sanskrit  chakra : 
and  ονυξ  is  the  Sanskrit  nakha,  our  "  nail,"  and  occasionally 
we  have  both  the  a  and  ν  within  the  Greek  itself;  as 
in  βυθο^;  beside  βάθος,  and  κνΧίνΒω  is  more  frequent  than 

though  I  cannot  at  all  agree  with  the  anthor  in  the  importance  which 
he  assigns  to  modem  Greek  as  a  guide  to  the  pronunciation  of  the  old. 

1  Ach.  906.  '  Aeh.  860.  s  c,  I,  Q,  1588. 

^  So  in  1588,  but  not  regularly,  see  1576  and  others. 

«  lb.  1569  a. 
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6.    Further  Vowel-Substitution  (Latin). 

This  has  found  place  in  Latin  to  a  much  greater  ex- 
tent than  in  Greek.  We  have  seen  above  how  fully, 
even  down  in  their  most  flourishing  period  of  literature, 
the  Greeks  had  preserved  their  original  store  of  dipV 
thongs,  whilst  the  Romans  at  the  age  of  Plautus  had  re- 
tained only  one.  We  have  also  seen  how  vividly  the 
distinction  remained  in  the  Greek  mind  of  the  three 
different  vowel-scales,  by  the  insignificant  list  of  transi- 
tions from  a  to  i  or  u,  of  which  the  more  impoi'tant  have 
been  given  in  the  preceding  section.  The  ^ame  precision 
must  not  be  looked  for  in  Laibin.  It  has  been  seen  indeed 
already  that  a  distinction  of  scales  may  have  been 
received  by  the  Italians  from  their  forefathers  of  the 
Graeco-Italian  age:  for  some  of  the  traces  of  modifi- 
cation of  the  vowels,  each  in  its  own  scale,  have  been 
given  above.  But  no  euch  method  could  possibly  be 
maintained  in  a  language  which  suflfered  nearly  all  its 
diphthongs  to  degenerate  into  single  sounds.  Indeed  the 
most  striking  characteristic  of  the  Latin  language  is  the 
exceeding  weakness  of  its  vowel-system.  The  vowels 
have  no  longer  any  life  in  them.  They  are  often  the 
mere  servants  of  the  consonants  to  which  they  cling,  and 
from  which  they  take  their  tone :  never  (as  in  the  Greek) 
do  they  expel  the  consonants  by  their  own  fuller  life  and 
energy^• 

^  In  my  first  edition  I  quoted  here  Corssen'e  c(mnection  of  the 
Yowel-degradation  with  the  gradual  weakening  of  the  Boman  character. 
This  connection  was  objected  to  by  Prof.  Mayor,  I  Uiink  with  justice ; 
and  I  have  cancelled  it.  It  is  doubtless  wrong  to  argue  from  a  portion 
only  of  the  phonetic  system,  whatever  light  the  whole  may  throw  upon 
the  character  of  a  nation.  I  am  not  quite  sure  that  Prof.  Mayor 
has  escaped  the  same  error ;  for  he  goes  on  to  give  his  own  interpre- 
tation of  the  fact.  He  considers  the  contempt  of  vowel-sound  to  be  a 
mark  of  the  **  strength  and  energy  "  of  the  Bomans ;  I  really  do  not  see 
why ;  and  of  their  **  inartistic  nature."  Did  they  then  restore  their  lost 
rowelM  as  th^  grew  more  artistic  ?  they  went  on  corrupting  ^em  moie 


Substitution. 

1      The  steps   of  this  vowel-degi-adation  liave  been  ar- 
■'junged  by  Corssen*  in  the  following  table,  which  is  also 

f  given  by  Dr  Donaldson*  : 
A  passes  to  Ο  u  Ε  i, 
opassestoiJ  ε  i, 

XJpassestoE  i, 

Ε  passes  to  i,  IT, 

I  passes  to  κ 
From  which  table  we  see  that  while  a  retains  its  position 
as  the  primary  vowel,  never  derive^  from  any  other,  and 
while  0  is  only  derived  from  a,  the  other  vowels  w,  e,  and  i 
are  constantly  substitutes  of  stronger  sounds,  not  indeed 
indiflferently,  but  in  accordance  with  no  law  of  vowel- 
'scales.  We  shall  see  hereafter  that  the  decision,  which 
vowel  shall  be  taken,  rests  generally  with  the  following 
consonant.  The  vowel-change  does  not  originate  with 
the  consonants :  it  is  caused,  as  has  been  already  insisted 
on,  by  weakness  of  articulation.  But  the  direction  which 
that  change  follows  does  generally  rest  with  the  conso- 
ijants.  This  will  be  clearly  seen  in  the  section  on  Assi- 
milation, where  I  shall  describe  that  vowel-change  which 
arises  from  weak  articulation,  but  is  modified  by  the 
nfiinities  between  particular  vowels  and  consonants.  At 
present  I  shall  describe  such  change  as  is  due  to  simple 
weakening,  where  the  eflfect  of  neighbouring  sounds   is 

than  ever.  Prof.  Mayor  also  cites  "  the  elaborate  vowel-system  of  the 
Indians  as  a  mark  of  the  indolent  and  nnpraotical  life  of  the  dreamy 
Oriental."  But  surely  the  Indian  voweL-system  is  much  lets  elaborate 
than  the  Greek,  and  even  than  the  old  Latin  :  they  had  no  ^Or  δ,  and  by 
consequence  form  fewer  diphthongs;  their  only  gains  were  distinct 
symbols  for  the  long  original  vowels,  And  also  for  the  so-called  vowel- 
sound  of  r  ({.  e.  the  glide),  all  of  which  sounds  the  Graeco-Italians  doubt- 
less had,  though  not  the  symbols.  The  Sanskrit  Iri  existed  in  the 
hrains  of  grammarians  and  perhaps  in  one  verb. 

^  Au88pr,  I.  299,  ed.  1.  A  fuller  table  exhibiting  the  results  of  assimi- 
lation as  well  as  substitution  is  now  given  by  him  in  his  second  edition 
(ii.  834)  as  follows : 

α       to  0  tou        to  e  ioi 

0  (orig.a)  „  u  „  β  „  ι 

u  „  e  „  {  to  ο 

e  (orig.a)  „i  „  ο         tow 

i     .  „  u  to  c. 

«  Van.  p.  318. 
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at  least  not  distinctly  traceable.  As  however  I  have 
contrasted  the  vowel-system  of  the  Greek  and  LatinA 
I  may  in  passing  give  a  few  instances  where  assimilationj 
has  been  at  work,  in  order  more  fully  to  shew  the  dif-^ 
fering  genius  of  the  two  languages.  They  are  cases  where  (^ 
the  Latin  has  borrowed  from  the  Greek,  and  has  changed 
the  word,  after  it  had  become  naturalised,  to  suit  its  own 
phonetic  laws.  They  are  taken  from  diflFerent  parts  of 
Corssen's  chapters  on  '*  Umlaut  \"  He  has  treated  the 
subject  so  fully  as  to  leave  little  else  to  be  done  but  to 
select  examples  from  his  stores.  From  them  will  be  seen 
how  rigid  and  lifeless,  how  dependent  on  neighbouring 
sounds,  is  the  vocalism  of  the  Latin,  as  compared  with 
the  Greek.  Take  the  five  words,  Hecuba^,  crapula,  cata- 
pulta,  triobulus,  epistula.  •  The  penultimate  vowel  in  each 
is  u.  But  when  written  in  the  original  language — ^  Εκάβη 
and  κραιτταΚη,  καταττέλτη^  and  oySeXo?,  βττιστοΧη — ^we  see 
three  vowels,  a,  e,  o.  The  reason  is,  as  will  be  hereafter 
shewn  in  the  chapter  on  Assimilation,  that  a  labial  and 
(more  especially)  I  have  a  prevailing  tendency  in  Latin 
to  fix  the  preceding  vowel  (when  weakened  by  some  other 
cause)  at  u.  Similarly  i  has  an  afiinity  to  n,  and  β  to  r : 
μηχανή  and  βαΧανβΐον  become  machina  and  balinev/m; 
φάΧαρα  and  τέσσαρα  become  phalerae  and  tessera.  In- 
deed, before  the  suffix  -ro*  hardly  any  other  vowel  but  e 
is  found,  as  in  liberOf  aspero,  &c.  Contrast  with  this  the 
varied  abundance  of  the  Greek  καθαρό^,  φοβερό-,  άΚμυρο-, 
τΓονηρο-,  &c.*  When,  for  ease  of  utterance,  a  vowel  is  in- 
serted between  two  following  consonants  of  a  borrowed 
Greek  word,  the  vowel  is  determined  by  the  following 
consonant.  Thus  Ennius  wrote  ΐΙατροκΧη<ξ  as  Patri-c-o- 
leSf  because  in  the  older  language  ο  shewed  the  same 
affinity  to  Ζ  as  w  does  afterwards ;  compare  the  real 
Italian  Hercoles  or  Hercolus:  but  ^Κσκ\ήτηο<ζ  becomes 

1  II.  60—383. 

*  There  was  an  older  mid-form  Hecoba :  Quint,  i.  4. 16. 

*  Corssen^  ii.  199. 
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Aesculapius:  8ραχμη  and  *Α\κμηρη  become  drachuma 
and  Alcumena  in  Plautus,  because  of  the  labial  nasal  m. 
vBut  μνα  and  τέχνη  become  mina  and  techina^,  because  of 
tbe  following  n. 

I  proceed  to  give  examples  of  vowel-weakening,  inde- 
ypendent  in  the  main  of  assimilating  tendencies,  under 
three  principal  heads — in  formative  elements  (both  form- 
ative and  inflectional  suflSxes),  in  composition,  and  in 
reduplication. 

First,  then,  in  formative  elements,  we  may  see  in  the 
nom.  sing.  0  the  Graeco-Italian  termination  of  the  base 
(itself  weakened  from  Indo-Eur.  a)  in  classical  Latin 
weakened  to  u.  We  have  filios  Barhati — ^with  the  0— on 
the  epitaph  of  Scipio.  This  change  was  complete  about 
the  end  of  the  Second  Punic  war :  in  the  Edict  of  L.  Aimilius 
(189,  B.C.)  the  u  instead  of  0  is  regular*.  The  0  was 
retained  always  in  -ds  (equivalent,  as  Corssen  thinks, 
to  as  with  vowel  intensified),  e.g.  clamos,  arbos,  honos: 
and  the  vowel  sank  no  further  even  when  the  s  became  r. 
The  neuter  nom.  ended  in  os,  like  the  Greek  genos,  then 
genus :  opos  is  found  on  a  statue ^  the  0  is  still  seen  in 
the  gen.  of  many  nouns,  as  corporis  (for  corpos-is) :  though 
others  have  weakened  it  to  e,  as  generis  for  genos-is.  This 
OS  can  also  be  traced  in  the  case-endings.  Thus  in  the 
jEp.  de  Bacch,  we  find  senatu-os  (weakened  through  sena- 
tuis  to  classical  senatus),  and  corpor-uSy  which  speaks  of 
the  older  corpos-os ;  compare  γβι/εσ-ο?  afterwards  yivov^. 
Both  the  Ep.  de  Bacch,  and  the  Edict  of  Aimilius  shew 
also  u  before  m  in  the  accusatives.  That  the  u  of  the 
genitive  plural  is  weakened  from  0  is  shewn  by  the  form 
du(moro{m)  =bonorum  on  Scipio's  tomb  :  and  the  tenacity 
with  which  the  Italian  provincials  still  clung  to  this,  as 
to  other  old  vowel-sounds,  is  shewn,  e.g.  by  the  "loro" 
^illorum  of  modern  Italian.    As  Corssen  well  says*:  "the 

1  Plaut.  Gapt.  641. 

>  Corssen,  11.  90.    The  edict,  dieoovered  in  1867,  is  given  in  Boby'e 
Grammar,  p.  419. 

«  Corssen,  11.  87.  *  i.  246  (ed,  1). 
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cH.  VII.    i  peasant  of  the  Eoman  Campagna  at  this  very  day  pro- 
nounces this  genitive-ending  as  it  sounded  on  the  lips 
of  the  mighty  Komans  who  twenty-one  centuries  ago^ 
wrote  on  the  tomb  of  Lucius  Cornelius  Scipio  that  he, 
was  *the  best  of  the  good/"     Yet  the  tombs   of  the( 
Scipios,  father  and  son,  shew  that  in  written  Latin  the^ 
transition  from  ο  to  u  was  even  then  taking  place :  we 
have  Lucius  on  the  earlier,  but  Luciom  and  uiro{m)  on 
the  later  \     On  the  whole  it  would  seem  that  ο  was  re- 
tained more  commonly  before  final  m,  in  the  singular 
ace.  and  nom.  of  the  neuter  and  in  the  gen.  plur. :  while 
it  gave  way  sooner  to  u  before  the  case-ending  s  of 
the  nom.  sing.*    But  this  rule  is  by  no  means  universal. 
After  u  the   ο  was  regularly  kept   until    the  time    of 
the    Emperors, '  to    avoid  the    repetition   of   the    same 
sound.      Quintilian  says*  that   he  was  taught  to  write 
seruos  and  ceruos,  but  that,  at  the  time  when  he  wrote, 
the  spelling  seruus  and  ceruus  had  come  in.     It  would 
seem  that  the  educated  Roman  employed  u  instead  of  ο 
(and  similarly  i  instead  of  e)  in  many  cases  where  the 
provincial  Italians  at  the  same  time  used  only  the  e  and  ο 
which  they  had  received  from  their  forefathers :  and  this 
weakening — ^which  however,  like  the  original  division  of 
a  into  a,  e,  and  o,  materially  increased  the  force  and 
precision  of  the  written  Latin — probably  dates  from  about 
the  Second  Punic  war.    The  older  e  and  ο  are  again  to  be 
seen    in    numberless    inscriptions  of  the  later  Empire, 
examples  of  which  are  given  by  Corssen,  and  so  passed 
into  the  modern  Italian  and  other  Romance  languages, 
which  (as  is  now  a  recognised  fact)  must  be  derived,  not 
from  the  classical  Latin,  but  from  the  dialects  of  the  pro- 
vincials. 

A  curious  analogy  to  this  process  is  pointed  out  by 


k 


^  On  the  age  however  of  the  epitaph  of  the  elder  Scipio,  see  Gorssen, 
II.  93  note.  Bitschl  believes  it  to  have  been  restored  at  a  period  later 
than  that  of  the  son's. 

«  I.  7,26. 
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Corssen^  in  the  history  of  the  Umbrian.     This   dialect 
would  seem  to  have  passed  through  the  very  same  stages 
centuries  earlier  than  the  languages  of  the  rest  of  the 
Italian  stock.     Thus  in  the  oldest  Umbrian  inscriptions 
we  find  0  corrupted  to  u  as  much  as,  and  often  more  than, 
in  classical  Latin :  we  have  puplum  (populum)  and  kum 
(=con  or  cum).     These  date  from  a  time  earlier  than  the 
conquest  of  Umbria.     But  in  the  so-called  New  Umbrian 
—the  monuments  of  which  however  reach  back  to  a  time 
older  than  the  oldest  Latin  records — we  again  find  the  0 : 
as  in  poplom  and  com.    And  Corssen's  hypothesis  is  pro- 
bably correct,  that  the  victorious  Koman  soldier  carried 
with  him  into  Umbria  the  old  pronunciation  of  the  vowels 
which  was  heard  at  Kome  long  after  the  subjugation  of 
Italy,  and  which  remained  ever  after  the  pronunciation  in 
the  conquered  district.     Corssen  however  seems  to  retract 
this  opinion  in  his  second  edition.    In  this  he  postulates 
a  middle  sound  between  0  and  u  in  all  the  Italian  dialects, 
except  the  Latin  and  Faliscan.     His  evidence  for  this 
sound  does  not  appear  to  me  convincing':  perhaps  the 
strongest  piece  is  the  existence  of  a  symbol  N^  in  Oscan, 
which  seems  to  express  something  slightly  differing  from 
V,  and  if  so,  something  in  the  direction  of  0.     This  sound, 
he  thinks,  was  nearer  to  0  in  the  Oscan,  nearer  to  u  in  the 
Old  Umbrian  :  which  however  had  no  separate  symbol  for 
the  sound  as  the  Oscan  had,  and  denoted  it  merely  by  V, 
as  being  suflSciently  near :  then  at  a  later  period  this  in- 
distinct sound  inclined  of  itself  (not  by  external  influence) 
more  towards  0,  and  was  so  denoted  in  the  later  (New) 
Umbrian  inscriptions.    But  even  if  we  allow  this  middle 
sound   (which  is  no  doubt  curiously  supported   by  the 
modem  Italian  close  0' — the  exact  middle  sound  postu- 
lated), yet  I  think  that  some  cause  would  be  necessary 
to  account  for  the  backward  movement  to  a  purer  0 :  and 
the  influence  of  the  Latin  0  seems  just  what  we  want. 

1  I.  240,  &c.,  ed.  1 :  on  the  other  side,  see  11. 119 — 127,  ed.  2. 

2  See  Π.  94—98,  »  See  page  96. 
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The  connecting  vowel  in  the  conjugation  of  verbs  has 
been  regularly  weakened  in  Latin  from  the  original  and 
Sanskrit   a ;    e.g.   Indo-Eur.   bhar-a-mas,  and   Sanskrit 
bhara-mas.     It  has  passed  through  the  Graeco-Italian  o, 
where  the  Greek  halts  {φάρ-ο-μβν),  and  rarely  stays  even 
at  u  (uolumus),  but  passes  on  to  the  thin  {,  as  in  ferimus^. 
This  weakening  is  doubtless  due  to  the   unsubstantial 
character  of  the  connecting  vowel — ^the  mere  link  between 
base  and  termination.    Before  two  consonants,  as-Tii,  -ndy 
the  vowel  has  taken  a  somewhat  different  course.     Traces 
of  the  0  are  seen  in  the  dederont  of  inscriptions,  and  quoted 
by  Quintilian*  together  with  probaueront  as  proofs  that  the 
Latin  possessed  this  ο  as  well  as  the  Greek :  we  have 
tremonti  in  the  Carmen  Saliare,  cosentiont  on  the  tomb 
of  the  younger  Lucius  Scipio  :  in  Plautus  we  find  ruont^ 
abnuont,  uiitont,  hquontur,  &c.,  and  these  two  forms  occur 
even  in  Lucretius ;  the  preceding  u  has  preserved  the  o. 
The  next  step  u  maintains  itself  in  ferunt,  &c.,  but  passes 
on,  not  to  i  but  e  in  ferentem  and  ferendum.     From 
Corssen's  examples  it  would  appear  that  ο  had  become  u 
about  B.C.  150,  in  all  cases  where  u  was  permanently 
retained,  an  exception  being  made  where  u  precedes  the  ο : 
but  the  fluctuation  between  u  and  e  prevailed  from  the 
time  of  Plautus  to  the  end  of  the  Republic :  when  the  e 
was  definitely  established,  though  it  never  expelled  the  u 
from  legal  or  other  formulae,  e.g.  iure  dicundo,  familiae 
erciscundae.     The  e  in  these  cases  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
before  two  consecutive   consonants  the   vowel  sound   is 
deadened,  as  will  be  shewn  below.     Still  in  some  forma- 
tions (and  also  in  radical  syllables)  where  ο  has  been 
weakened  to  u,  the  process  stops  there,  e.g.  in  hunc,  unoia, 
homunculiis,  Acheruntem,  secundtts,  dupundi ;  so  also  the 
u  is  retained  in  alumnus^  columnar  &c.,  and  in  arbustum 
and  arbuscula,  fastis^  aplustre.    Ε  itself  passes  into  u  in 


1  The  long  a,  e,  and  i  of  the  let,  2nd,  and  4th  conjugation  reFpectivelj 
result  from.contxaotion• 
«1.4,  16.  . 
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diumus  for  dies-nus,  comp.  hodiemus :  r  being  a  conimon 
Latin  weakening  from  8.  In  all  these  cases  Corssen 
assumes  that  the  u  is  due  to  the  consonant  or  group  of 
consonants  following :  and  it  is  quite  possible,  as  we  shall 
see  in  the  next  section,  that  m  (particularly  when  in  com- 
bination with  another  consonant)  might  have  this  eflfect. 
But  I  see  no  reason  for  assuming  it  when  n,  s,  and  r 
are  the  adjacent  consonants. 

In  final  syllables  the  original  vowel  commonly  sinks 
to  e :  a  fact  which  Corssen  explains  by  suggesting  that 
though  i  be  a  thinner  vowel,  yet  e  is  the  most  suitable 
for  terminations,  because  in  pronouncing  it  the  organs  of 
speech  vary  the  least  from  their  position  when  in  perfect 
rest*.  Examples  will  occur  at  once:  thus,  monuere  has 
sunk  from  an  original  monueront,  through  the  customary 
monuerunt :  then  the  final  nt  was  dropped  by  that  weak- 
ness of  articulating  the  final  syllable,  which  is  so  notice- 
able in  Latin,  and  which  will  be  more  fully  discussed  after- 
wards. Either  form  was  in  use  indifferently  in  the  last 
century  of  the  Republic,  and  traces  of  the  weak  form  are 
much  older.  Whether  there  was  an  intermediate  i  at 
one  period  seems  uncertain :  Corssen^  quotes  an  isolated 
dederi :  which,  together  with  dedrot  and  dedro,  may  serve 
to  shew  the  great  fluctuation  of  usage.  In  utere  for  uteris, 
in  utebare,  uterere,  &c.,  the  loss  of  s  has  led  to  the  same 
result.  So  also  in  some  nominatives  of  pronouns  the  final 
s  has  been  dropped,  and  the  vowel,  thus  left  defenceless, 
has,  suffered  the  usual  degradation :  so  ipse  has  an  older 
form  ipsus,  and  ille  is  doubly  weakened  from  ollu^.  In 
the  ablative,  the  loss  of  d  has  frequently  caused  a  double 
form,  as  from  marid,  mari  and  mare;  the  tendency  was 
always  to  pass  on  to  e,  but  the  necessity  of  keeping  the 
cases  distinct  often  protected  the  i.  In  the  later  times 
of  the  Empire  the  cases  become  hopelessly  confused  :  the 
dative — and  even  the  genitive  and  accusative  after  losing 
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their  final  consonants — could  sink  into  final  e :  thus  Cors- 
sen^  quotes  Tebere  for  Tiberim,  and  mare  for  maris.     But 
to  notice  all  the  corruptions  of  the  late  Latin,  interesting 
though  they  be  as  illustrations  of  the  process  which  led 
to  the  confusion  of  cases  in  the  Romance  languages,  is 
beyond  our  present  plan.     In  the  accusative  as  well  as  in 
the  ablative  of  the  i-declension  in  classical  Latin  we  see 
the  affection  for  e  in  the  terminating  syllable ;  the  e  in 
fact  was  almost  final,  for  the  m  was  hardly  sounded. 
Many  words  exhibit  both  forms :  thus  we  have  both  nauim 
and  nauem,  turrim  and  turrem,  with  an  increasing  prefer- 
ence for  the  latter  form.     A  few  are  found  only  with  i,  as 
sitim,  uim,  and  one  or  two  others.     Very  rarely  does  the 
Latin  avail  itself  of  the  double  form  to  express  diversity 
of  meaning ;  thus  partem  is  the  regular  accusative,  while 
partim  is  used  for  an  adverb,  as  are  a  very  large  number 
of  old  accusatives  from  extinct  nouns  in  -ti,  as  raptim, 
statim,  &c.    The  retention  of  e  in  the  nominative  of  nouns 
in  en-  (which  was  originally  an,  and  was  allowed  to  sink 
even  to  in  in  the  other  cases),  e.g.  nomen,  stamen,  pecten, 
and  very  many  others,  is  probably  also  due  to  its  being 
the  final  syllable.      The   original  a  is  kept  in  Sanskrit 
ndma  from  base  naman.    The  e  is  kept  in  further  com- 
pounds, as  momen-tum,  &c.,  because  followed  by  two  con- 
sonants.    In  septem,  nouem,  decern  the  feeling  of  conveni- 
ence introduced  the  e ;  whilst  in  Greek  ετττά,  &c.,  a  recol- 
lection of  the  loss  of  the  nasal  kept  the  final  vowel  from 
being  further  weakened.     The  last  instance  of  weakening 
in   case-endings   which  need  be   quoted   is   that  of  the 
vocative  of  nouns  of  the  o-declension,  which  is  regularly 
weakened  to  e,  as  Postwme., 

The  lightness  of  the  vowel  i  is  shewn  in  the  frequent 
change  from  e  before  suflSxes.  In  the  majority  of  cases 
this  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  affinity  of  i  to  t  and  d. 
But  there  are  plenty  of  examples  which  shew  simple 
weakening.     Thus  pudi-hundxis  is  from  a  base  pude^,  pati" 
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hulum  from  base  pate;  ruhi-cundus  from  base  ruhe;  and 
it  was  in  all  probability  first  written  tntbecundiis,  like  v^re- 
cunduSy  &c. :  tremehundus  and  tremihundus  both  occur,  the 
latter  in  Lucretius  (τ.  95) .    A  greater  Λveakening  is  seen  in 
domi-bus,ue7*si'bus,  &c,  from  domic-,  ttersu-;  still  greater  in 
publi'Cus  from  poplo-  and  popolo-,  and  indeed  invariably 
before  the  suflSx  -co-;  greatest  of  all  in  cubi-culum  from 
the  base  cuba;  and  uilicus  from  icilla.     With  this  rigidity 
Corssen^  contrasts  the  flexibility  of  the  Greek — shewn, 
e.g.  in  ^ΟΧυμτΓίακός  and  θηΧνκός:  yet  even  in  Greek  ίκο 
is  the  favourite  form.     It  will  be  observed  the  weakening 
to  i  before  c  and  b  is  sufiiciently  common :  further  exam- 
ples of  the  latter  combination  are  tei^i-bilis  from  base 
terre,  credi-bilis  from  crede,  ludi-brium,  &c.    We  find  i 
regularly  before  m,  as  regimen,  specimen,  castimonia,  saivc- 
timonia,  &c.     Other  instances  (they  are  numerous)  of  this 
weakening  before  suffixes  will  be  given  in  the  section  on 
Assimilation,  which  acts  as  a  modifying  cause  determining 
the  vowel  in  each  case.    The  same  weakening  to  i  is 
found  not  infrequently  in  suffixes,  themselves.     Thus  lo 
becomes  li  in  gracilis,  sterilis  * ;  ro  becomes  ri  in  hilaris, 
celeris,  &c. :  so  also  wo  have  volu-cri-s,  ala-cri-s ;  midie- 
bri'S,  fune-bri'S ;  eques-tri-s,  terres-tri-s :  the  adjectives  in 
-tilis  are  probably  from  an  older  -tulo  or  -tilo :  and  simple 
-0  becomes  -i  in  not  a  few  cases,  as  sublim-is,  unanimis, 
&c. ;  though  the  older  form  of  the  first  is  found  in  Lucre- 
tius ^  and  unanimus  was  used  even  in  the  Augustan  age. 
Next  we  come  to  weakening  in  Composition. 
First  we  will  take  those  cases  where  the  first  member 
of  the  compound  has  suffered :  in  these  the  loss  has  gene- 
rally befallen  the  last  syllable  of  a  substantive,   and   is 
analogous  to  weakenings  just  mentioned  in  the  last  sec- 
tion.    Thus  a  is  Λyeakened  to  i  in  tiibi-cen,  causi-dicus, 
&c. :  u  to  i  in  corni-ger,  arci-tenens,  flucti-uagus,  &c. :   0 
very  frequently  to  i  in  armi-ger,  fati-dicus,  and  many 
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other  examples  given  by  Corssen\  In  all  these  cases  the 
appearance  of  the  light  vowel  i  explains  the  nature  of  the 
change :  it  was  the  striving  for  lightness  of  form  which 
caused  the  weakening.  Sometimes,  though  rarely,  we 
find  e  instead  of  i  as  in  bene-uolits,  male-ficus^  &c. ;  the 
forms  heni-uolvSy  maliuolus,  malificus  seem  probably  Plaut- 
ine,  but  the  MSS.  vary '.  In  these  cases  he  also  thinks 
that  the  e  is  later  than  the  i,  which  is  found  in  the  MSS. 
of  the  comedians :  this  seems  to  me  uncertain.  At  all 
events  it  appears  that  in  many  words  the  provincial  Ita- 
lian retained  the  older  e  where  it  passed  in  the  written 
language  into  i :  the  compounds  above  given  may  there- 
fore be  instances  where  some  accidental  cause  has  pre- 
sented a  more  original  e,  in  the  literary  as  well  as  in  the 
spoken  language. 

So  regular  had  the  use  of  i  at  the  end  of  the  first  part 
of  the  compound  become,  that  even  words  taken  from  the 
Greek  have  their  spelling  altered  to  suit  the  rule.  Thus, 
as  Corssen  points  out^,  names  borrowed  from  the  Greek 
comedy  as  Αημοφών  and  Αημνοσέληνη  become  on  the 
Latin  stage  Demipho  and  Lemnisehne ;  τρα^οκωμωΒία  it- 
self is  presented  as  tragi-comoedia ;  and  at  a  later  day, 
on  the  same  analogy,  the  great  ΜίθραΖάτη^  was  known 
at  Rome  as  MiihHdates, 

Secondly,  let  us  take  the  more  numerous  and  import- 
ant cases  where  the  second  member  of  the  compound 
has  suffered.  With  this  weakening  of  the  Latin  the 
Greek  has  no  sympathy.  The  Greek  shews  singular  fa- 
cility in  the  compounding  of  verbs  with  prepositions:  and 
these  numerous  compounds  in  process  of  time  often  ceased 
to  be  felt  as  such,  and  were  used  to  express  some  one 
simple  idea  which  had  no  apparent  connection  with  the 
original  meaning  of  the  two  members;  yet  the  Greek  lan- 
guage seems  never  to  have  lost  its  consciousness  of  the 
truly  composite  character  of  the  word :  even  though  the 
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meaning  of  the  verb  might  be  overpowered  by  the  prepo- 
sition, yet  its  foym  remained  intact.     Very  different  was 
it  with  the  Latin.     Here,  as  is  obvious  on  the  slightest 
glance,  weakening  is  the  rule ;  when  the  original  form  is 
retained,  it  is  the  exception.    The  primary  vowel  a,  which 
we  have  seen   elsewhere  so  rarely  afifected,   is   here   the 
greatest  sufferer  of  all,  as  indeed  follows  from  its  occurring 
in  roots  more  frequently  than  any  other  vowel.     When 
followed  by  a  labial  or  I  \  it  sometimes  does  not  sink  below 
u:   thus  we  find  oc-cup-o   (^s/cap),  contubemium   {^tab), 
in-suUto  (f^sal),  and  in-suhus  from  salsus.     But  even  the 
labial  is  commonly  unable  to  stem  its  downward  course : 
the  older  forms  de-rupio  and  sur-rupio  gave  way  to  de- 
ripio  and  surripio:  and  hosts  of  others,  such  as  prohibeo, 
mancipium,  dissilio,  &c.  will  occur  to  every  one.     Before 
final  consonants   other  than  labials,   the  radical  vowel 
sinks  as  a  rule  to  i :  before  gutturals,  as  re-ticeo  {s/tac), 
prodiffiuin  {^Jag) ;  before  Unguals,  as  prqfiteor  (^/fat),  Ju- 
piter, or  Dies-jnter ;  before  nasals,  as  recino  {hjcan)  and 
inimicus.     Further,  if  the  vowel  be  followed  by  two  con- 
sonants as  well  as  preceded  by  one  at  least,  the  vowel 
regularly  sinks  to  e,   as  in  the  examples   given  above  ^ 
In  all  these  cases  sufficient  strength  is  supplied  to  the 
syllable  by  the  combination   of  consonants:  and  there- 
fore the  original  vowel  is  suffered  to  sink  to  the  dull  e, 
unless   retained  at  some  intermediate   stage  by  especial 
affinities.   Thus  we  have  peregrinus  from  ager^  obsecro  from 
sacer ;  ascendo  and  aspergo  from  scando  and  spargo ;  but 
infringo  and  contingo  from  frango  and  tango,  because  the 
nasal  here  is  not  radical ;  it  is  only  employed  in  the  foi  m- 
ation  of  the  present  base  from  \lfrag  and  hjtag.     Damno 
in  composition   becomes  condemno,  from  annus  we  have 
hiennium  and  sollennis ;  castas  passes  into  incestus,  tracto 
into  detrecto;  from  /s/cap  we  get  auceps,  &c.  in  the  nomina- 
tive.  In  some  isolated  cases,  as  imbecillus,  we  find  e  without 
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the  excuse  of  the  two  consonants:  others,  h'ke  aequi-perare 
and  per-petior,  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  affinities  to 
be  hereafter  mentioned.  Έ  itself  is  weakened  to  i  in  nume- 
rous compounds,  where  it  had  taken  the  place  of  original 
a  in  the  root :  thus  lego  is  colligo  in  composition ;  from 
tenax  we  get  pertinax:  but  e  is  often  retained,  on  no 
very  clear  grounds,  except  that  these  two  vowels,  as  the 
weakest  in  the  language,  exchange  place  more  easily. 
Corssen  can  give  but  one  certain  instance  of  ο  beincr 
shortened  in  composition,  illico  from  in  loco  :  he  gives  also 
per-nic-ies,  compared  with  noc-ere:  but  the  root  is  nee. 
U  is  never  shortened.  There  are  a  few  seemingly  irregu- 
lar instances  of  weakening  of  long  vowels  in  composition, 
but  always  to  e  or  i.  Thus  halo  passes  into  anhelo;  sjag^ 
which  is  lengthened  to  cig  in  amhageSy  imago,  farrago, 
&c.,  lets  the  cL  pass  into  I  in  many  compounds,  as  caligo, 
vertigo,  robigo;  long  ο  is  weakened  to  short  i  in  cognitus 
and  agnitus  ^  and  long  u  to  short  e  in  de-iero,  pe-iero,  but 
retained  in  per-inrus.  Lastly  e  passes  into  ϊ  in  two  cases 
— suhtilis  from  tela,  and  delinire  from  lenis. 

It  has  been  a,lready  mentioned  that  these  weakenings, 
although  very  common,  are  by  no  means  without  excep- 
tions. The  prevailing  tendency  never  became  universal ; 
and  this  in  most  cases  is  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  sense 
of  the  composite  nature  of  the  words  being  retained. 
Sometimes  we  can  see  a  reason  for  this,  sometimes  not. 
Thus  prohibere  acquired  the  general  idea  of  preventing, 
losing  the  primary  sense  of  holding  a  material  obstacle 
"in  front:"  hence  comes  the  weakening  in  form.  But, 
either  because  of  the  stronger  form  of  the  preposition, 
or  for  some  other  reason,  the  primary  sense  of  post-habere 
was  felt  even  when  used  in  cases  where  no  putting  behind 
in  ^pace  was  possible :  and  hence  the  retention  of  the 
original  vowel.  Again  Diupater  passed  into  Jupiter  with- 
out preserving  o,  trace  in  common  use  of  its  derivation : 

1  Unless  we  assume  (with  Corssen,  n.  422)  a  participle  gnotus  (compare 
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but  the  title  Janus-pater  was  felt  to  be  a  compound  from 
the  use  of  its  first  member  as  a  distinct  word  ;  and  there- 
fore the  a  never  sank  to  L  And  the  idea  of  causation, 
which  is  obviously  represented  by  compounds  with  facere, 
as  tepefacere,  &a,  prevented  the  sinking  of  the  vowel, 
which  takes  place  in  conficere,  &c.  In  other  cases  I  be- 
lieve that  assimilation  has  been  the  cause  of  many  irregu- 
larities. This  explains  why  the  a  maintained  its  place 
in  per-placet,  but  not  in  dts-plicet;  in  per-facilis,  but  not 
in  dif'fidlis.  Another  reason  which  Corssen  has  pointed 
out^  by  which  the  change  has  been  prevented,  is  the 
necessity  for  distinguishing  between  distinct  compounds. 
Thus  expando  was  not  allowed  to  sink  into  expendo,  be- 
cause of  the  necessity  for  keeping  it  distinct  from  the 
combination  of  ex  and  pendo :  so  also  it  was  necessary  to 
distinguish  contactum  from  contectum.  But  this  principle 
explains  a  very  small  number  of  instances. 

Lastly,  we  come  to  weakening  in  Reduplicated  forms. 

This  process  (as  Corssen  observes)  is  closely  connected 
with  that  just  described:  for  Reduplication  is  really  a 
sort  of  Composition.  In  the  weakening  of  the  syllable 
produced  by  Reduplication,  the  Greek  and  the  Latin  are 
on  the  whole  in  accord.  Thus  in  the  formation  of  present 
bases  the  vowel  found  in  the  new  syllable  is  regularly  i : 
we  have  gi-gn-o  in  Latin,  as  well  as  γΖ-γίζ-ο/^αί  in  the 
Greek ;  si-st-o  as  well  as  ϊ-στ-ημι :  sometimes,  however, 
e  is  found:  examples  have  been  given  in  the  section  of 
Chapter  VI.  especially  devoted  to  the  uses  of  reduplication. 
So  also  in  the  formation  of  the  perfect  the  vowel  regularly 
used  in  each  laoguage  is  e :  τύ-τυφ-α  and  ττί-ττοιθ-α  stand 
by  ce-cid-i  and  te-tul-i:  though  it  must  be  allowed  that 
there  is  much  less  uniformity  in  the  Latin  than  in  the 
Greek  here ;  the  Latin  employs  the  radical  vowel  in  the 
new  syllable  not  infrequently;  not  indeed  the  primary 
vowel  a,  but  0,  as  in  po-posc-i  and  mo-mord-if  u  in  pu- 
pug-i  and  cu-curri,  and  the  weak  i  is  kept  in  perhaps  the 

1  H.  407. 
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only  two  verbs  with  radical  i  which  have  retained  the 
reduplicated  syllable,  di-dic-i  and  sd-scid-i.  But  the 
strong  tendency  towards  a  uniform  use  of  e  is  shewn  by 
the  other  forms  which  were  not  uncommon  in  classical 
Latin — pepugi,  peposci,  &c. ;  but  the  original  forms,  pu- 
pugi,  poposci,  were  again  preferred,  doubtless  through  the 
assimilating  influence  of  the  radical  vowel.  The  e  was 
regularly  used  for  radical  a,  as  in  dedi  {'^da),  steti,  &c. 
We  may  infer  then  that  the  tendency  to  regard  these  new 
syllables  as  mere  grammatical  forms  was  strong  even  in 
Graeco-Italian  days :  and  that  while  the  Greeks  after  the 
separation  attained  to  strict  uniformity  in  this  matter,  the 
Italians,  advancing  no  fui*ther,  formed  their  tenses  now  on 
one  principle,  now  on  another :  from  which  inconsistency 
we  find  in  our  grammars  the  anomalies  of  the  "  irregular 
verbs."  It  is  difficult  to  trace  with  certainty  in  Latin  the 
process  by  which  the  reduplication  was  often  altogether 
dropped.  Corssen  thinks  that  it  began  with  the  compound 
perfects :  that  in  these  by  the  "  Old  Latin  law  of  accent- 
uation" the  accent  fell  on  the  first  syllable,  e.g.  r^-tetulity 
and  thus  forced  out  the  e  of  the  reduplication-syllable ; 
whence  r^-t-tuUt,  (Compare  the  French  '*je  ne  le  sais 
pas,"  where  the  e  of  the  ne  is  lost  in  pronunciation.)  Thus 
the  ear  grew  accustomed  to  such  possible  forms  as  tulity 
and  when  the  ''new  law  of  accentuation"  came  in,  and 
the  accent  was  thrown  forward  in  such  words  as  tehilistiy 
the  e  again  slipped  out  and  left  t-tulisti,  tvlisti ;  and  in 
analogy  with  these  accomplished  facts  the  possible  tuli 
also  became  actual^. 

The  Latin  treads  its  own  peculiar  path  of  degradation 
when  it  weakens  the  radical  syllable  as  well;  when  it 
allows  e.g.  pe-pag-i  {isjpag)  to  sink  into  pe-pig-i.  The 
same  fate  has  befallen  numerous  verbs  with  radical  a — 
cado,  tango,  &c.  In  other  cases,  chiefly  when  two  conso- 
nants follow,  e  is  found  instead  of  %  in  fefelli  and  peperciy 

1  I  gliaU  have  occasion  in  a  subsequent  section  to  discuss  Corssen^s 
liewB  respectiag  accentuation  in  Latin, 
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and  in  other  cases  by  reason  of  some  afiSnity,  as  to  the  r 
in  peperi  (from  \/par).  Sometimes  the  radical  vowel 
seems  to  have  been  lost  altogether,  as  in  feci,  i.  e.  fe-faciy 
then  fe-f-C'i ;  that  the  verb  was  really  reduplicated  in  the 
first  instance  is  shewn  by  the  Oscan  fefdcust  (i.  e.  fecerit) 
and  fefacid  (i.  e.  fecit)  \  This  weakening  of  the  second 
syllable  would  be  analogous  to  that  of  the  second  member 
in  a  compound  {pe-pigi,  im-pingo),  and  produced  by  the 
same  reason,  the  resting  of  the  accent  at  one  period  upon 
the  first  syllable.  Corssen  however  believes  that  the  a  in 
the  Oscan  forms  was  the  result  of  vowel  intensification: 
and  that  the  e  in  Latin  is  a  parallel  lengthening;  just 
as  ago  became  egi.  The  reduplicated  syllable  must  then 
have  been  lost  altogether  from  the  combined  iufluence  of 
quantity  and  accent  falling  on  the  radical  syllable.  This 
explanation  undoubtedly  accounts  for  the  long  vowel  in 
Oscan,  which  is  otherwise  left  imexplained. 


CH.  VII. 


II.    Assimilation. 

So  far  we  have  seen  the  results  of  simple  substitution 
upon  the  vowel  system  of  Greek  and  Latiu.  A  stronger 
vowel  has  passed  into  a  weaker  one  in  accordance  with 
a  regular  scale  of  vowel-strength,  differing  indeed  for  the 
two  languages,  but  constant  in  each.  Before  we  look 
at  the  cases  Avhere  this  substitution  has  reached  its  na- 
tural limit — loss — let  us  see  what  modifying  causes  may 
have  sometimes  stemmed,  sometimes  altered,  this  down- 
ward progress :  what  influence  other  sounds,  vowel  or 
consonant,  may  have  exerted  in  particular  cases  upon  a 
vowel,  which  when  no  such  influences  were  at  work  simply 
sank  lower  in  the  scale. 

As  I  have  before  said,  we  shall  find  no  such  modifica- 
tion of  the  Greek  vowels.  They  were  too  strong  to  become 
the  mere  reflex  of  a  neighbouring  consonant.     In  them* 

1  Corssen,  11.  427. 
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was  manifested  all  the  vital  energy  of  the  language.  The 
nearest  approach  to  such  action  is  that  which  we  have 
seen  when  two  vowels  were  thrown  together  by  the  loss  of 
a  consonant,  or  by  other  means.  Then  we  saw  that  one 
vowel  could  affect  another,  but  very  rarely  did  one  of  the 
two  (strictly  speaking)  either  assimilate  or  dissimilate  the 
other:  it  did  not  change  the  other  into  a  new  distinct 
sound  more  like,  or  less  like  to  itself:  rather  the  two 
became  blended  into  one,  after  a  severe  contest,  in  which 
the  stronger  gained  the  day,  but  generally  retained  the 
marks  of  the  conflict.  And,  even  so,  the  agent  of  the 
change  was  a  vowel  and  not  a  consonant. 

We  may  pass  on  then  to  the  Latin,  and  see  the  results 
of  the  weakness  of  its  vowel  system,  compared  with  the 
Greek.  We  have  seen  that  the  scale  of  vowel-strength  in 
Latin  is  this — a,  0,  n,  e,  i :  that  is,  a  vowel  allowed  to  sink 
gradually  in  strength,  and  not  interfered  with  by  other 
causes,  would  pass  along  this  scale  from  a  to  i.  And  this 
order  down  to  a  certain  point  is  always  preserved.  The 
vowel  α  is  always  the  original  vowel :  it  is  never  derived 
from  anything  else :  it  passes  into  0  by  weakening  of  arti- 
culation, and  further  down  the  scale.  But  neither  0  nor 
any  other  vowel  ever  rises,  by  assimilation  or  by  any 
cause  whatsoever,  to  «.  Similarly  0  sinks  to  u,  β,  i :  but 
M,  e  only  rise  to  0  under  very  exceptional  circumstances : 
and  ί  never  does.  These  two  vowels,  then,  retain  their 
position  in  Latin  as  in  Greek ;  they  are  not  the  creatures  of 
the  consonants.  But  here  the  difference  in  Latin  begins. 
While  the  difference  in  strength  between  a  and  0  was 
clearly  felt,  that  between  u,  e  and  i  was  not  so.  Therefore 
these  last  three  vowels  occur  often,  not  in  their  regular 
order  but  in  dependence  upon  other  sounds,  through  the 
principle  of  Assimilation.  The  difference  in  strength  be- 
tween the  three  vowels  was  not  sufficiently  great  to  make 
a  particular  divergence  from  the  scale  offensive  to  the 
"  Sprachgefuhl :  *  not  only  could  a  vowel  which  was  gradu- 
ally passing  down  the  scale  be  stemmed  at  a  particular 
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point,  as  at  u,  by  a  labial  before  or  after  it ;  but  even  a 
weaker  sound  such  as  β,  the  result  of  old  substitution  for 
a,  can  be  carried  backward  up  the  scale  to  u ;  as  ^s/pel  to 
pul'Sus :  the  etlbrt  required  to  pronounce  u  was  not  so 
much  greater  than  the  effort  required  for  e,  as  the  effort 
to  put  the  vocal  organs  in  the  position  for  e,  when  the  un- 
congenial letter  I  immediately  followed,  was  greater  than 
the  effort  to  sound  the  more  cognate  sounds  u  and  L 

For  this  appears  to  me  the  most  noticeable  cause  of 
Assimilation ;  two  sounds,  vowel  or  consonant,  have  to  be 
pronounced  together,  one  of  which  throws  unusual  difficulty 
into  the  path  of  the  other :  that  other  sound  will  probably 
be  changed  to  one  which  is  more  compatible  with  that 
sound  which  has  caused  the  difficulty :  and  may  therefore 
be  said  to  be  assimilated  to  it.  Such  difficulty  will  com- 
monly arise  when  the  two  sounds  are  pronounced  at  very 
nearly  the  same  point  of  the  tube  or  channel  which  begins 
with  the  glottis  and  ends  with  the  lips,  but  with  decidedly 
different  mechanism.  Mere  closeness  in  the  tube  is  not 
generally  of  itself  sufficient  to  cause  assimilation.  Thus, 
for  example,  i  and  y  are  produced  at  exactly  the  same 
point  in  the  mouth,  but  the  position  of  the  organs  for  one 
is  perfectly  compatible  with  that  for  the  other :  conse- 
quently there  is  no  necessity  to  change  either  sound  into 
something  which  wall  suit  the  other  better.  But  now  sup- 
pose that  either  e  or  i  meets  with  I  ?  By  referring  back 
to  the  description  given  of  these  sounds  \  it  will  be  seen 
that  for  e  (a)  and  i  (ee)  a  position  of  the  mouth  is  required 
in  which  there  is  an  opening  between  the  raised  tongue 
and  the  front  palate — farther  forward  for  i  than  for  e. 
But  in  sounding  I  the  point  of  the  tongue  is  firmly  pressed 
just  against  the  centre  of  the  front  palate,  the  emission  of 
breath  taking  place  laterally.  Now  it  is  quite  true  that 
when  a  man  pronounces  his  sounds — especially  his  vowel 
sounds — distinctly,  there  is  no  insuperable  difficulty  in 
keeping  the  open  position  necessary  for  e  or  i  during  the 

1  At  page  96. 
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required  leDgth  of  time,  and  then  closing  it  for  I.  But  we 
are  now  talking  of  people  who  do  not  use  this  necessary- 
care :  for  such  people  the  coming  I  seems  to  throw  its 
shadow  over  the  preceding  vowel :  and  instead  of  e  or  i  we 
hear  a  vowel  which  is  produced  farther  back  in  the  palate, 
thereby  avoiding  the  necessity  of  the  double  action  at  the 
same  point :  and  the  vowel  which  comes  immediately  be- 
hind e  is  M,  which  can  be  sounded  even  whilst  the  tongue 
is  in  the  act  of  closing  for  Z\  And  since  the  greater  ease 
of  the  combination  ul  can  thus  even  raise  the  easier  vowels 
e  and  i  to  u,  which  requires  not  only  a  more  constrained 
position  of  the  tongue,  but  also  an  action  of  the  lips,  which 
the  other  two  do  not ;  it  is  ά  fortiori  intelligible  why  the 
occun-ence  of  I  can  stem  the  natural  descent  of  the  vowel 
at  the  point  u,  as  we  have  seen  it  do  in  the  last  chapter. 
This  relation  between  u  and  I  is  commonly  expressed  (as 
by  Corssen)  by  saying  that  u  has  an  affinity  for  I — a  phrase 
which  is  convenient,  but  which  requires  explanation.  The 
same  vowel  however  may  have  affinities  for  other  conso- 
nants or  combinations  of  consonants  which  throw  similar 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  sounding  other  vowels :  this  will 
appear  in  the  following  pages. 

The  affinity  is  simpler  and  more  intelligible  when  the 
vowels  e  and  i  are  the  result  of  assimilation  by  consonants. 
The  affinity  of  e  is  for  r  in  Latin,  and,  though  less  mark- 
edly, in  other  languages.  I  call  it  simpler  for  this  reason : 
there  is  no  such  obstacle  to  any  vowel-sound  presented  by 
r  as  there  was  by  L  The  channel  is  open  for  r  in  the  cen- 
tre, just  where  it  is  closed  for  I.  This  is  true  even  of  the 
English  r,  the  central  sound.  But  it  is  much  more  true 
of  the  laxly  vibrated  or  trilled  r,  which  was  probably  the 
Latin  as  it  is  now  the  Italian  r.  For  this,  as  has  been 
already  pointed  out,  the  closure  is  never  quite  complete, 

1  Compare  Roby,  Grammar ^  p.  12.  **Wlien  two  incompatible  sonnds 
come  together,  usually  the  difficulty  is  foreseen,  and  instead  of  the 
organs  being  left,  after  pronouncing  the  former,  to  do  what  they  can 
with  the  latter,  the  anticipation  works  a  change  in  the  former,  or  at  least 
acts  so  as  to  preserve  the  latter,'' 
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but  the  tongue  is  laid  loosely  along  the  palate,  only  very 
slightly  closer  than  it  is  in  the  open  position  for  e.  The 
diflFerence  of  position  is  so  small  that,  in  producing  a  trilled 
r,  an  e  is  almost  inevitably  produced  with  it.  This  then 
is  a  pure  affinity  :  not  the  result  of  an  attempt  to  avoid  a 
difficult  combination,  but  merely  falling  into  one  which  is 
by  its  own  nature  easy.  The  affinity  of  i  for  the  dentals, 
if  it  exists  at  all\  must  be  of  the  same  nature.  It  would 
seem  to  be  a  fair  inference  from  such  an  affinity  that  t,  d,  η 
must  have  been  pronounced  farther  forward  than  with  us, 
i.e.  that  they  were  more  truly  "dentals."  Otherwise,  if  they 
had  been  pronounced  just  at  the  same  place  as  i,  we  might 
have  expected  that  there  would  have  been  a  struggle  to 
a,void  the  combination,  instead  of  a  liking  for  it.  But 
there  is  other  evidence  to  shew  that  the  dentals  in  Latin 
were  sounded  at  much  the  same  point  as  with  us,  only  not 
firmly ;  for  which  reason  they  often  pass  into  other  sounds : 
whereas  I  undoubtedly  was  a  firm  and  distinct  sound  at  the 
end  of  a  syllable :  hence  the  difficulty  to  be  avoided  in  el 
or  il  would  be  greater  than  that  of  it  or  id. 

Lastly,  it  may  be  added  that  e  and  i  are  simple  sounds 
produced  by  the  action  of  the  tongue  only :  u,  on  the  con- 
trary, is  complex,  produced  both  by  tongue  and  lips.  It 
is  more  intelligible  on  this  ground  also  that  e  and  i  should 
exhibit  a  simple  affinity  to  particular  consonants.  It  is 
possible  that  some  of  the  affinities  of  u  may  be  due  to  the 
labial  action,  and  belong  therefore  to  the  second  class: 
such  may  be  the  affinity  for  h  and  m :  the  perfect  closure 
of  the  lips  in  sounding  h  and  m  may  cause  them  to  pass 
through  the  position  necessary  for  u,  and  so  check  the 
progress  of  a  preceding  vowel  which  might  otherwise  have 
sunk  to  e  or  i\  it  never,  so  far  as  I  know,  raises  e  or  i  to  w, 
as  I  does. 

I  now  proceed  to  give  examples  of  assimilation  of  both 
these  classes  in  Latin.  I  shall  take,  first,  assimilation  pro- 
duced by  consonants ;  assimilation  caused  by  vowels  will 

^  Seepages  304  and  309. 
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come  next.  It  requires  no  iotroductory  remarks ;  its 
nature  is  obvious :  it  shews  a  curious  tendency  towards 
monotony  of  sound,  which  marks  a  language  whose  vowel- 
system  is  weak. 

The  cases  where  the  progress  of  descent  has  been 
stemmed,  and  where  it  has  been  altered  by  neighbouring 
sounds,  may  be  considered  together. 

(i)  Where  the  vowel  in  which  the  change  results  is  u. 
If  we  take  first  the  connecting-vowel,  which  was  com- 
monly 0  in  Graeco-Italian,  and  which  of  all  vowels  was 
most  likely  to  sink  to  its  lowest  form^  "we  shall  observe 
that  in  some  few  verbs  in  Latin  it  was  retained  at  the 
point  u  by  the  influence  of  the  labial-nasal  m,  as  sumus, 
volumus  :  but  in  some  verbs,  which  otherwise  bear  a  strong 
resemblance  to  these  in  that  oldness  of  form  Λvhich  at  a  later 
period  seems  a  mark  of  irregularity,  we  find  the  u  already 
thinned  down  to  i,  Sisferimus: — just  as  in  other  simple 
verbs,  i.  e.  those  of  the  so-called  third  conjugation.  Here 
therefore  the  vowel  was  kept,  for  some  time  in  an  early 
period  of  the  language,  at  u  by  the  assimilating  effect  of  the 
m.  A  similar  effect — also  not  permanent — was  produced 
by  /  in  the  days  of  Plautus,  when  sacro-ficus  stopped  at 
sacruficus^,  before  passing  yet  lower  to  sacrificuSj  or  carni- 
fex  rose  to  camiufex,  iSo  also  h  produced  bu-bus,  and 
Hecuba,  the  older  form  of  which  was  Hecoba^.  But  the 
consonant  which  has  by  far  the  greatest  affinity  for  η  is  I. 
This  affinity  moreover  was  in  full  operation  during  the 
classical  period  of  Roman  literature  •:  it  differs  from  those 
mentioned  above,  which  had  then  almost  died  out.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  would  seem  to  have  begun  later:  for  we 
read  cosol  and  consol  on  the  tombs  of  three  of  the  Scipios : 
while  the  introduction  of  the  new  sound  is  shewn  by  the 
wavering  spelling — u  or  ο  indifferently — on  inscriptions  of 
a  somewhat  later  date.  Corssen  has  proved  that  the  new 
sound  was  established  among  educated  men  at  the  close 

1  See  p.  286.  *  E.  g.  Most.  243. 

3  Quint.  1. 4.  16 ;  see  page  282. 
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•  of  the  Republic,  but  that  it  never  became  general  among 
the  provincials,  from  whom  the  original  0  was  handed 
down  to  all  the  Romance  dialects ;  just  like  the  provincial 
e  for  i  mentioned  already. 

The  principal  reason  of  this  effect  of  the  I  has  been 
described  above :  but  the  nature  of  the  sound  in  Latin 
may  have  contributed  to  produce  the  effect,  which  is  more 
decided  in  this  laoguage  than  in  any  other  which  I  know. 
L  was  generally  a  strong  sound  in  Latin  :  it  is  said  by 
Pliny ^  to  have  had  a  middle  sound  at  the  beginning  of  a 
word,  as  lectus ;  to  have  been  strong  at  the  end  of  a  word — 
soli  or  a  syllable — silua,  or  after  a  consonant  in  the  same 
syllable,  as  clarus.  (Hence  no  doubt  the  frequent  loss  of 
such  consonant  or  consonants,  as  (c)lamentumy  {st)locuSy 
&c.)  He  calls  it  weak  only  when  it  follows  another  i,  as 
iUe.  This  seems  to  shew  that  the  sound  of  the  first  I  in 
such  places  was  so  strong  that  a  second  one  was  felt  to  be 
required  to  express  it :  hence  the  constant  variation  in 
writing,  as  Aquilius  and  Aquilliiis;  also  the  occurrence"  of 
two  Zs  where  etymological ly  there  should  have  been  but 
one,  as  querella  and  perhaps  relligio  (but  the  first  I  here 
may  be  an  assimilated  c?),  or  one  I  instead  of  two,  as  pau- 
limi,  belua,  solennis.  I  do  not  now  think  that  this  assi- 
milation is  due  to  I  having  (like  r)  something  of  the 
vowel  about  it.  In  Sanskrit  indeed  there  occurs  a  vowel 
Ζΐ,  also  a  vowel  ri :  and  we  shall  see  hereafter  that  it  was 
a  slightly  heard  vowel  in  these  two  consonants  which  led 
to  the  loss  of  original  vowels  before  them,  as  in  uinc^u)- 
lum,  and  dext{e}ra.  But  it  cannot  be  assumed  from  this 
that  a  vowel  before  I  had  a  natural  tendency  to  turn  to  u 
in  Latin. 

The  I  was  especially  powerful  when  followed  by  another 
consonant,  in  which  case  the  preceding  vowel  was  nearly 
always  altered  to  u — the  vowel  which  under  the  circum- 
stances required  the  least  effort  to  produce.  Thus  a  passed 
into  w,  as  flaiios  and  flagro  into  fuluos  and  fulgor,  when, 

1  See  Corssen,  i.  219. 
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through  the  stroDg  dislike  of  the  Italians  for  a  heavy  con- 
sonantal beginning,  the  I  as  the  second  consonant  was 
thrown  further  onwards  in  the  word :  e  became  u  very 
much  more  commonly,  as  pello^  pulsus ;  percello,  perculsus ; 
sepelioy  sepultvs,  and  a  host  of  others ;  compare  too  the 
Latin  mulgeo  with  the  Greek  α/^€λγω:  ο  almost  equally 
often  as  coio,  cultus  ;  adolesco,  adultus ;  stolidus,  but  stul- 
tu8 ;  collis  and  columna  but  culmen ;  pollen  but  puluis :  and 
compare  bidbus  with  βόλβο<ζ,  sulcus  with  ολκο^.  Indeed 
the  flexibility  of  the  Greek  vowels  in  the  same  position  is 
best  seen  by  Corssen's  examples^  of  words  taken  from  the 
Greek  by  the  Italians  at  an  early  period,  and  pronounced 
and  written  after  their  rule :  thus  ττασσαλο?  becomes  pes- 
sulus,  Χίκ€λο<ζ  is  SiculuSy  φαινόλης  is  paenula, 

Λ'' combined  with  another  consonant  has  the  same  effect 
as  I,  in  detaining  the  preceding  vowel  at  the  step  it.  Thus 
nuntiuSy  Acherun{ti)s,  hunc,  diminutives  like  ratiuncula, 
contractions  like  homullus  (from  homonulus),  are  all  in- 
stances of  a  vowel  which  has  fallen  from  o,  but  no  more 
than  one  step.  In  the  same  way  mn  detain  the  u  in 
alumnuSy  VertumnuSy  columna,  aerumna,  and  all  that  class ; 
and  mp  or  mb  in  triumpus,  umbo  (όμφαΧός),  columba,  &c. 
That  the  nasals  were  ihe  cause  seems  clear,  because  before 
two  consonants  a  vowel  in  Latin  commonly  sank  to  e :  and 
this  is  not  surprising,  since  m  was  the  first  of  the  two,  and 
could  stem  an  ο  even  when  alone.  But  I  do  not  under- 
stand the  effect  of  the  combinations  in  which  η  stands 
first:  commonly  there  is  no  objection  to  an  e  before  these, 
as  in  mens,  pendeo,  &c. :  probably  η  with  another  letter 
was  equivalent  in  strength  to  i,  and  could  sometimes  pro- 
duce the  same  effect.  The  cases  are  not  on  the  whole 
very  numerous,  and  it  would  seem  that  the  tendency  was 
strongest  in  pre-Augustan  times,  and  then  rather  ceased, 
for  Ennius  wrote  frundes,  and  Lucilius  dupundi.  Among 
the  provincials  the  o-sound  was  probably  often  retained, 

1  II,  142. 
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and  passed  on  to  the  Romance  language,  e.g.  molto,  mon- 
do,  &c. 

(ii)     Where  the  vowel  in  \N'hich  the  change  results  is  e. 

This  result,  as  will  be  inferred  from  the  previous  ac- 
count, is  produced  especially  by  r,  the  most  cognate  of 
the  consonants.  This  is  most  conspicuous  in  the  cases  of 
neuters  ending  in  its  (os),  where  between  the  two  vowels 
8  passed  into  r,  c.  g.  genos-is  became  genoris  and  then  ge- 
neris ;  so  also  opeHsy  sideris,  tieterts,  and  a  very  large  num- 
l»er  of  similar  nouns.  It  is  perfectly  impossible  to  say  Λvhy 
in  corpoHsy  pecoris,  facinoris,  dedecoris,  and  several 
others,  the  0  was  still  retained :  some  principle  of  assimila- 
tion or  dissimilation  between  the  νοΛΥοΙβ  may  have  helped, 
but  it  was  not  the  same  for  all.  Sometimes  the  double 
form  occurs :  feneris  and  pigneris  are  both  old,  3'et  they 
did  not  expel  the  0  forms :  temperi  is  preferred  for  the  ad- 
verb (i.e.  the  locative),  tenipori  for  the  dative^ :  I  know  no 
other  case  where  even  so  slight  use  of  the  difference  was 
made.  In  other  cases  original  i  rises  to  e  from  the  influ- 
ence of  I• :  as  cinis,  cineris ;  so  also  uomens,  ptdtieris.  Next, 
Corssen  quotes  the  terminations  ber,  cer,  and  tei%  the  vowel 
of  which  in  Indo-European  was  certainly  a*.  The  uni- 
formity of  the  vowel  before  the  termination  -ro-  {-ero)  has 
been  already  contrasted®  with  the  easier  Greek  vocalism. 
Lastly,  in  the  conjugation  of  verbs  e  is  always  attracted  by 
7•,  which  in  Latin  seems  to  have  had  a  peculiar  sound ;  so 
dedl'Sont  passed  into  dede-runt*. 

I  mentioned  above,  that  e  is  the  favourite  vowel  of  the 
Latin  in  closed  syllables  before  more  than  one  consonant, 
as  vertex  (from  veHic-),  silex,  apex,  ilex,  &c. ;  the  compounds 
of  fs/cap  (seen  in  hosti-capa-s,  and  occurring  as  cup  before 
a  vowel,  as  occupo),  e.g.  anceps,  manceps,  &c. ;  ales  for 
alit'Sy  miles,  abies,  hospes,  &c. ;  hones-tus  from  honos,  sceles- 
tus  from  scelus,  x>edester  for  pedit'ter(p)-,  and  numerous 

1  The  form  temperi  occurs  19  timea  in  Plantus ;  tempori  not  at  all ', 
neither  in  Terence.    Wagner  on  Plant.  AuL  ^51, 

s  Corssen,  11.  200.  *  See  page  282.         *  Corssen,  11.  203. 
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others.  This  combination  even  caused  a  further  weaken- 
ing of  u,  as  ferentem,  &c.  (contrast  ewntem) ;  the  old  u 
being  retained  in  legal  formulae.  The  reason  of  this,  it 
seems  to  me,  lies  in  the  dulness  of  the  vowel :  it  has  the 
least  amount  of  character  of  any;  and  therefore  it  best 
suits  a  syllable  in  which  the  consonantal  element  is  strong. 
I  Prof.  Heyse's  character  of  e  may  be  assented  to  without 
difficulty  ;  with  respect  to  the  other  vowels  his  conclusions 
are  so  ingenious  that  one  cannot  but  wish  that  they 
were  borne  out  by  facts.  Of  e  he  says  that  it  is  the 
vowel  of  least  "  tone : "  it  expresses  less  of  sensation  than 
any  other,  and  consequently  extends  its  dominion  over 
speech  with  ever-increasing  force,  as  the  exponent  of 
reasonable  speech:  colourless  as  water,  it  serves  as  the 
element  to  float  consonants :  it  is  the  voice  of  emotionless 
reasonable  speech  ^. 

(iii)  Where  the  vowel  in  which  the  change  results 
is  L  It  may  seem  needless  to  treat  of  this  vowel  as  the 
result  of  assimilation.  If  i  be  the  weakest  of  the  vowels, 
it  must  be  the  point  to  which  all  vowels  sink  if  left  to  their 
own  course,  without  any  modifying  influences.  It  may  be 
said  on  the  other  side  that  i  is  not  invariably  the  weakest 
of  the  Latin  vowels :  there  are  cases  in  which  i  has  sunk 
to  e,  as  we  have  already  seen,  at  the  end  of  a  word,  or 
when  the  final  consonant  was  so  little  heard  that  the 
vowel  was  really  final.  But  I  do  not  think  that  in  any 
of  these  or  similar  instances  i  has  been  kept  back  by 
assimilating  influences  from  sinking  to  e.  The  assimilation 
therefore  in  this  case  must  be  understood  to  be  no  more 
than  the  result  of  affinity  between  /  and  other  sounds, 
which  generally  compelled  a  vowel  to  sink  as  low  as  it 
could   in   the  scale:  it   might  not  have   done   so,   had 


1  Heyse,  System  der  Sprachwissenschaftf  p.  79.  I  owe  my  knowledge 
of  this  brilliant  writer  to  Dr  Farrar's  Chapters  on  Lanfjuage.  In  the 
chapter  from  which  the  above  is  quoted,  he  distingaishes  the  vowels  as 
the  natural  exponents  of  different  sensations  :  a  distinction  which,  it  is  to 
be  feared,  has  perished  in  a  far  prc-historic  stage  of  language,  at  least  for 
the  otiier  Towels.    Bee  Chapters  on  Language,  p.  86,  note. 
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no  such  influence  been  at  work.  But  I  have  already  said 
that  the  affinity  of  i  for  the  dentals  is  by  no  means  easy 
to  explain.  According  to  Corssen^  Avho  rejects  Priscian's 
rule  that  final  η  was  strong,  medial  η  weak — η  was  strong 
in  the  middle  of  a  word,  at  least  where  it  was  an  element 
of  either  base  or  suffix :  it  can  hardly  have  been  strong 
in  a  prefix,  such  as  con,  when  it  generally  vanished. 
Corssen  instances  the  various  spelling  of  words  like 
Porsena  or  Forsenna  to  prove  his  theory;  just  as  the 
strength  of  medial  I  was  infen-ed  from  the  same  reason. 
If  this  be  so,  we  can  understand  why  n,  which  is  a  fine 
clear  sound  if  pronounced  with  distinctness,  would  natu- 
rally draw  to  it  the  finest  and  most  distinct  of  the  vowels. 
But  undoubtedly  the  nearness  of  the  points  at  which  the 
two  sounds  were  produced  has  also  much  to  do  with 
the  fact ;  and  we  shall  see  that  i  has  an  affinity  for  other 
dentals  as  well.  The  i  occurs  before  η  in  terminus  (Greek 
-μερο'),  in  diutinus,  where  the  suffix  is  the  Indo-European 
'tana;  regularly  before  the  suffix  -no,  as  in  dominus, 
geminuSy  sarcina,  pagina,  &c. :  it  supplants  0  in  oblique 
cases  from  bases  in  on,  ias  cardo{n),  cardin-is,  and  ordinis, 
hominis,  marginis,  &c. :  and  occurs  in  a  few  radical  sylla- 
bles, as  in  Minenia  for  older  Menerua,  and  uindico  (com- 
pare uenia).  This  tendency  to  substitute  i  for  e,  as  we 
have  already  seen,  was  the  mark  of  cultivated,  as  opposed 
to  rustic,  Italian. 

I  was  also  attracted  to  the  dental  spirants.  The  best 
proof  lies  in  the  transliteration  of  κωμάζω  by  commissor 
(the  double  8  required  to  represent  ζ  may  have  had  a 
peculiar  force  here)  or  κάναστρον  by  canistrum;  here 
again  we  have  two  dentals  at  work.  But  the  same  change 
occurs  regularly  before  sc :  as  tremisco ',  adipisco,  gemisco,. 
&c. :  the  e  is  generally  retained  however  when  the  sco  is 
added  to  a  verbal  base  in  e,  as  ferue-sco,  &c. ;  yet  even 
here  sometimes  both  forms  are  found ;  we  have  contidscam, 
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ludsdt,  &c.  *    An  important  example  of  the  attraction 
of  8  alone  is  furnished  by  the  termination  of  comparatives, 
'iu8  for  older  -los.    Here  the  i  was  sometimes  absorbed 
by  the  u,  as  in  minus :  but  more  commonly  the  u  itself 
sank  to  ΐ,  which  then  coalesced   with  the  preceding  i, 
and  should  therefore  have  produced  a  long  final  syllable 
in  magis,  satis,  &c. ;  but  the  weak  pronunciation  of  the 
last  syllable  in  Latin  seems  in  every  case  to  have  let  the 
long  vowel  pass  away*.    Lastly,  i  occurs  in  connection 
with  t  and  d.     The  instances  where  this  assimilatiug 
power  is  best  seen  are  the  participles  or  participial  forma- 
tions from  the  second  conjugation,  as  meritus  from  mere* 
(but  meretod  occurs  in  the  well-known  epitaph  of  the  son  of 
Barbatus),  tacitus  from  tace,  and  others  too  many  to  quote. 
The  same  change  is  seen  sometimes,  though  rarely,  in  the 
first  conjugation,  as  domitum,  cubitum,  crepitum,  uetitum, 
&c.     Ίη  these  cases  we  must  suppose  that  stress  was  laid 
habitually  on  the  first  syllable:  then  the  middle  syllable 
could  not  maintain  its  length,  and  the  shortened  vowel 
easily  sank  to  i.    The  fact  that  i  is  always  found  before 
the  suffixes  -tion,  -tia,  -tat,  -tudin,  -do,  &c.,  should  perhaps 
not   be   pressed   as   an  instance  of  assimilation,  for  we 
have  already  seen  ^  that  in  all  such  formations  the  final 
vowel  of  the  base  has  a  natural  tendency  to  sink  to  i 
as  the  easiest  vowel,  e.g.  in  belli-cus,  rubi-cundiis,  &c.     In 
spite  of  the  tendency  to  e  before  two  consonants  we  find  i 
when  both  are  dentals:  e.g.  intiis  {εντός),  indu,  for  the 
endo  of  the  xii.  Tables,  uindico  (mentioned  above)  and 
uindex,  uindemia,   &c. :  also  before  gn  in  ignis,  tignum, 
signumy  pignus,  which  is  some  slight  ground  for  believing 
that  the  g  here  was  the  guttural  nasal :  however  the  same 
change  is  seen  where  the  g  follows  the  η  in  lingua,  tinguo, 
pinguis,  &c.  and  seems  due  here  to  the  η  alone. 

In  conclusion  then,  the  three  weak  vowels  have  their 
own  peculiar  affinities ;  w  for  ί  and  labials*  and  e  for  r  and 


I 
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1  Plant.  Mil,  410;  Terence,  Heaut.  410. 

3  At  page  287. 
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closed  syllables;  {  for  dentals:  these  affinities  being  the 
result  either  of  the  difficulty  of  other  combinations  or  of 
the  nearness  of  the  point  of  contact  of  the  two  sounds^ 

Next  we  have  to  consider  the  cases  where  one  vowel 
has  assimilated  another»  This  phenomenon  is  of  compara- 
tively rare  occurrence.  We  have  often  had  occasion  to 
remark  the  weakness  of  the  Latin  vowel-system :  conse- 
quently we  shall  not  expect  the  vowels  to  exercise  so 
strong  an  influence  over  another  vowel  as  the  consonants 
did.  The  following  examples  are  derived,  as  before,  almost 
entirely  from  Corssen. 

(i)  When  two  vowels  come  into  actual  contact,  they 
have  a  tendency  to  approximate  to  each  other. 

Thus  when  y  was  resolved  into  i  in  {e)syam,  the  sub- 
junctive of  i^es,  the  difierence  in  point  of  distance  between 
the  two  vowels  i  and  a  made  the  form  siam  unpleasant : 
hence,  through  the  influence  of  the  i,  the  a  became  e,  in 
the  form  aiem,  which  constantly  occurs  in  Plautus\  That 
a  really  occurred  in  this  form  in  Latin,  as  well  as  in  Graeco- 
Italian  or  Indo-European,  is  shewn  by  those  cases  where 
the  y  was  entirely  dropped,  not  resolved  into  i,  when  the  a 
remained  intact ;  as  in  reg{y)am.  So  also  we  have  earn 
from  hj%  queam  from  njqui — ^where  the  radical  vowel  is 
changed.  We  have  already  seen  that  the  Italians  kept  e 
in  many  words  where  it  sank  to  i  in  the  Latin :  with  the 
same  preference  for  that  sound  they  assimilated  i  to  e  in 
the  common  termination  -io :  thus  Corssen^  quotes  fileai 
from  Praeneste,  at  an  earlier  date  than  218  B.C. ;  not  forty 
years  later  than  filios  of  the  younger  Scipio's  tomb. 
Similarly,  the  difficulty  of  the  combination  ia  produced 
the  numerous  class  of  secondary  nouns  in  -ies^  e.g,  dmrities 
by  the  side  of  duritia. 

Another  efiect  of  this  assimilating  influence  of  one 
vowel  on  another  is  to  check  in  some  cases  the  same  power 
when  exercised  by  a  consonant.  We  have  seen  already 
that  0  followed  by  I  almost  always  sinks  to  u.    But  this 
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change  does  not  take  place  when  i  or  e  precede  ο  :  appa- 
rently the  labial  action  for  u  was  felt  to  be  inconsistent 
with  these  two  vowels ;  and  they  therefore  by  their  assimi- 
lating power  retain  the  original  ο  in  uiola,  filiolus,  gla- 
diolus, &c. ;  in  aureolus,  luteolus,  &c.* 

(ii)     When  two  vowels  are  separated  from  each  other 
by  a  consonant,  they  tend  to  become  identical. 

Thus  e  assimilates  a  preceding  vowel  in  bene,  originally 
bono,  which  by  regular  weakening  became  bone ;  then  .the 
feeling  of  the  coming  e  in  the  last  syllable  modified  the  ο 
in  the  first.    Similarly  illec-ebrae  owes  the  e  of  its  second 
syllable  aJIic  to  that  of  the  third.     0  has  changed  u  and  e 
in  a  previous  syllable,  in  soboles  (sub)  and  socordia  {se). 
So  also  u  has  operated  in  the  suffix  of  tug-urium  on,  the 
vowel  of  Js/teg,  and  perhaps  caused  partial  assimilation  in 
so-luo,  so-lutus  for  se-luo^  like  se-cors  /  we  find  lucumi  for 
hcuna,  and  rutundus  in  Lucretius*.     I  think  it  possible 
that  the  same  influence  may  have  produced  diumus  {dies), 
and  arbustum  (arbos).     But  more  numerous  are  the  cases 
where  i  has  affected  a  preceding  vowel.     Thus  ne-hilum 
becomes  nihil :  the  old  i  in  mihi  is  preserved  by  the  final 
i,  though  in  mei,  mens,  &c.  it  has  become  e :  tjsul  in  coti- 
suh  passes  into  sU  in  consilium,  facul  becomes  fadlis ; 
semol  (simul)  becomes  similis :  and  tjcal,  which  is  found 
in  καΧνίΓτω  and  calim  (the  old  form  of  clam  according  to 
Festus),  becomes  occulo,  but  super-ciUium :  Caecus  becomes 
Caecilius ;  and  contrast  Proculus  with  Procilius,  Lucidlus 
with  Ludlius,     I  do  not  think  that  inquilinus  by  incoL•, 
inspicio  by  f\/spec,   can   be  fairly  quoted  as  instancss": 
because  the  vowel  would  have  in  each  case  sunk  to  t  by 
itself.     A  forward  action  is  clearly  to  be  seen,  as  I  think, 
in  difficilis  and  displicet^ :  i  is  not  found  in  perfacilis 
and  perplacet,  where  no  i  precedes. 

It  appears  from  these  examples  that  by  far  the  great- 
est part  in  this  kind  of  assimilation  is  played  by  the  vowel 
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i — the  weakest  of  all :  a  fact  which  is  certainly  surprising. 
Corssen*  gives  the  analogy  of  a,  o,  ii  in  German,  which 
are  commonly  produced  by  an  i  in  the  following  syllable : 
e.g.  mann,  mannlich :  and  he.  concludes  that  i,  thin  though 
it  be,  requires  for  its  pronunciation  a  considerable  ten- 
sion of  the  organs  of  speech,  diflfering  herein  much  from 
e.  This  explanation  is  most  unsatisfactory.  It  is  this 
effort  required  in  pronunciation,  and  nothing  else,  which 
is  the  mark  of  a  strong  vowel :  and  yet  nothing  can  be 
plainer  than  the  fact  that  i  is  weaker  than  a,  0,  or  u. 
And  certainly  no  such  tension  is  absolutely  required  to 
sound  the  i,  though  greater  power  may  accidentally  be 
applied  to  it,  as  it  may  also  to  e.  The  truth  is  that  the 
real  cause  of  the  change  is  not  the  influence  of  the  i :  the 
real  cause  is  the  natural  tendency  of  every  vowel  to  grow 
weaker  in  Latin  :  the  i  only  lends  a  helping  hand,  deter- 
mining how  far  the  change  should  operate — in  this  case 
to  the  utmost  possible  limit,  sometimes  giving  an  addi- 
tional impulse  to  the  vowel  affected,  which  might  other- 
wise have  resisted  the  primary  tendency,  as  dijfficilis, 
mentioned  above.  In  a  word,  it  is  only  a  modifying,  at 
most  an  auxiliary  cause  of  the  change :  and  this  is  in 
accordance  with  the  view  of  Assimilation  which  I  have 
given.  Corssen*  gives  some  interesting  examples  of  a 
produced  by  assimilation  in  the  late  popular  Latin :  e.g. 
ansar  for  anser^  parantalia,  &c. :  and  he  points  out  how  a 
in  this  way  appears  sometimes  in  the  Romance  languages, 
e.g.  marchand  from  late  Latin  marcatar,  sauvage  from  sal•• 
vaticus  (silua).  It  seems  to  me  unquestionable,  that  this  a, 
so  produced,  was  not  the  full  sound  (ah)  in  Latin  :  though 
it  may  have  become  so  in  the  descendants  of  the  Latin, 
all  of  which,  as  has  been  pointed  out,  were  subjected  to 
foreign  influences.  It  may  have  been  (si),  but  more  pro- 
bably the  neutral  vowel'.  It  is  observable,  that  in  almost 
all  cases  this  a  precedes  an  r,  or  I,  that  is,  just  the  two 
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Bounds  before  which  the  neutral  vowel  is  moet  common  in 
Englaud,  e.g.  altar,  fatal. 


IIL    B^mnJLTioir. 

Tliis  principle  has  of  course  a  less  wide  field  than  that 
which  we  have  just  considered.  The  same  sound  ie  less 
likely  to  occur  twice  in  inconvenient  proximity,  than  dif- 
ferent sounds.  Like  Assimilation,  it  is  sometimes  an  aux- 
iliary cause  of  new  change,  sometimes  it  prevents  the 
regular  process  of  chan^.  Its  operation  is  restricted  to 
Bome  of  the  places  in  which  either  by  regular  substitution, 
or  by  the  loss  of  a  letter,  or  by  the  resolution  of  a  semi- 
vowel into  a  vowel,  or  bv  the  addition  of  suffixes  to  roots 
or  bases,  or  by  two  of  these  causes  combined,  the  same 
vowel-sound  occurred  twice.  It  acts,  I  say,  only  in  some 
of  these  places,  because  the  most  obvious  method  vaa  to 
let  the  two  vowels  so  meeting  coalesce  into  one  long 
vowel:  and  this  often  took  place.  For  example,  when 
sequ-ontur  was  tending  to  become  seqU'Untw  by  the  r^a- 
lar  substitution  of  u  for  o,  since  the  double  u  would  have 
been  difficult  to  pronounce,  the  two  often  coalesced,  and 
(q  being  rarely  written  after  the  loss  of  its  peculiar  atten- 
dant w)  the  result  was  seo-untur,  when  the  tendency  to 
weaken  ο  to  u  in  these  forms  had  become  too  strong  and 
too  imiversal  to  be  resisted.  But  the  natural  dislike  to 
such  a  transformation  is  seen  in  the  fact  that  the  old 
\  spelling  sequontur  was  Btill  retained  even  in  the  Augustan 
age,  side  by  side  with  the  new.  Similarly  we  find  in 
indifferent  use  equos  and  ecus,  aequom  and  aecum,  qwna 
aud  cum,  &c  In  all  these  cases  this  retention  of  tbe  o, 
this  bar  to  the  regular  change,  is  due  to  the  principle  of 
Dissimilation.  In  some  instances  no  doubt  this  principle 
aided  by  another  cause.  If  the  weakening  of  ο  to  u 
place,  and  the  two  vowels  had  then  coalesced, 
often  have  rceolted  much  confusion.    Thus 
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uoltus  would  have  been  allowed  to  sink  into  ultus  ;  vOlntis 
into  vlnus,  &c.  Here  therefore  there  was  all  the  more 
need  for  letting  the  natural  tendency  to  Dissimilation  act 
fully. 

Corssen  gives  as  examples  of  this  bar,  beside  the  well- 
known  uolt,  uolcanus,  &c.,  the  cases' where  original  0  is 
retained  in  the  suffix  -oluSy  which  generally  sank  to  -ulus; 
as  friuoluSy  Scaeuola,  &c/  The  combination  uu  seems  to 
have '  only  been  tolerated  when  another  vowel  followed,  in 
which  case  the  second  u  was  of  course  really  the  semi- 
vowel v,  and  there  was  no  real  meeting  of  identical  sounds, 
6.g.  in  illuuies. 

The  meeting  of  i  with  {  occurred  more  frequently : 
e.g.  from  the  resolution  of  ei  into  i,  as  petiei,  petit ;  uieis^, 
mis.  Here  the  combination  was  allowed,  because  contrac- 
tion would  in  such  cases  have  produced  immense  confu- 
sion: but  where  possible  it  was  permitted.  Thus  when 
De-is  became  Diis  by  weakening,  it  was  at  once  shortened 
into  Dis ;  and  genitives  like  Vergilii  were  also  contracted, 
except  when  a  poet  found  the  older  form  more  convenient. 
To  avoid  the  double  i,  the  radical  vowel  of  njiac  was  long 
kept  at  e,  e.g.  proiecere,  traiecere,  &c.,  found  in  Lucretius 
and  Virgil ;  and  when  the  e  had  sunk  to  i,  the  difficulty 
was  avoided  by  dropping  one  of  the  vowels,  as  obicio, 
adidoy  &c.' 

But  when  the  difficult  combination  arose  from  the 
meeting  of  the  end  of  a  nominal  base  with  a  case-suffix, 
or  even  a  new  formative  suffix,  then  dissimilation  stepped 
in  and  prevented  the  occurrence  of  the  sound.  One  of 
the  two  vowels  became  e ;  thus  ali-inus  became  alienus. 
Similarly  when  e  would  naturally  have  sunk  to  i  in  the 
last  syllable  of  the  root,  it  was  retained,  as  in  abietis,  not 
abiitis,  and  Anienis  from  Anio(n),  though  from  ca7*do(n) 

1  Π.  892,  <feo.  «  See  p.  264. 

>  At  a  somewhat  late  time,  if  we  may  judge  from  poetry.  Thus  Virgil 
{Aen.  VI.  420)  has  obicit  offam  ( =  ohyicit)^  but  Lucan  (ix.  188)  Pompeiumque 
dels  obicit.  Yet  in  Virgil  we  find  reke  scanned  as  a  dissyllable,  which 
could  not  be  if  each  i  was  heard* 
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we  have  cardinis.  So  also  in  the  formation  of  a.  secondary 
noun  we  see  the  same  influence.  Although  before  -tat 
bases  in  ο  regularly  allow  the  ο  to  sink  into  i  (as  from 
uero-,  lieritat-),  jet  if  i  precedes,  the  ο  does  not  sink  below 
e,  &s  in  pie-tat-,  tiarie-tat-,  and  many  others'.  The  root 
AG  is  frequently  used  to  form  a  sort  of  causal  verb*;  in 
which  case  the  vowel  naturally  sinks  to  i,  or  is  altogether 
lost,  e.g;  leuigare,  pur{i}gare,  obiuriffare*  and  iur(i)ffium. 
But  when  ΐ  precedes,  this  vowel  was  kept  at  e,  as  uariegare. 
Lastly,  the  older  form  of  the  genitives  ipsiits,  ilUus,  &c 
is  to  be  accounted  for  on  this  principle.  "We  have  seen 
the  u  occurring  in  forms  hke  corporus  (p.  283),  a  weaken- 
ing of  Graeco-Italian  -os.  But  this  u  regularly  sank  to  i, 
and  consequently  we  might  Lave  expected  to  find  ipsiis  or 
ipsis:  the  change  was  prevented  by  the  preceding  i.  In 
uvtus  (which  is  apparently  the  participle  of  uieo,  with  the 
sense  of  flexible,  flaccid)  the  e  has  been  lOtained  by  reason 
of  the  preceding  i. 

Finally,  the  coml.ii nation  ee  is  avoided  in  eeis  by  the 
forms  eis  or  ieis,  both  in  the  nom.  and  tlie  dat.  or  abl. 
plural.  And  the  only  reason,  apparently,  why  we  find  the 
one  relic  of  the  older  form  of  the  present  participle,  so 
often  mentioned,  eunteni,  is  that  if  the  usual  weakening 
took  place  in  it,  we  should  have  a  double  e  sound. 

The  i,  which  is  regularly  found  in  Greek  reduplicated 
presents  (μΐ-μ(ΐ)ν-ω,  &c,),  may  perhaps  be  due  to  this 
principle'.  Also  in  Attic  Greek,  we  may  explain  the 
retention  of  the  original  formative-suffix  a,  in  such  words 
as  εστία,  yevea,  by  the  fact  that  i  or  e  precedes  it,  and 
prevents  the  usual  change  of  α  to  i;. 

These,  with  a  few  others  of  the  same  class,  are  the 
examples  of  Uissimilation — a  principle  which  (as  will 


ι  A.  S.  -wo  hftve  rdd-ig-ati,  to  mate  huppy,  from  eid, 
.  -ig-aii,  to  cause  to  And,  to  search  oat,  tempt. 
1«,  Tritt.  SB,  ed.  Ibiz,  ttiough  Fleckeiaen  reads  obiurgito, 
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have  been  observed)  acts  almost  exclusively  in  hindering 
weakening,  which  but  for  it  would,  on  the  analogy  of 
similar  forms,  have  certainly  taken  place. 

IV.    Loss. 

I  return  for  a  short  time  to  the  Greek.  As  the  last 
two  forms  of  change  had  little  effect  on  the  vigorous 
vowel-system  of  the  Greek,  it  is  only  natural  that  it 
should  have  suffered  still  less  from  loss.  It  is  seen  irregu- 
larly in  words  like  βεβ{α)\ηταί,  €σ{€)χον  from  V^^^X»  ^^(^)" 
ττόμην  (where  the  rough  breathing  is  wrong,  but  follows 
the  analogy  of  βίτΓόμην^ίβπομην^αίΓομην^βσβτΓομην), 
η\{υ)θον,  €7Γ(6)λ€το,  &c. ;  but  generally  the  fuller  form 
is  also  in  use.  In  only  one  class  of  words  a  vowel 
is  dropped  permanently  and  regularly,  viz.  those  verbs 
which  formed  their  continuous  stem  by  reduplication. 
Many  of  the  cases  have  been  already  mentioned;  as 
7A-7(€) ι/-ο/χαί,  μί-μ((ήνω,  7Γ/-7Γ(€)τ-ω,  7Γ€'φ{€)ν-ω,  &c.  It 
would  seem  that  the  first  syllable  was  pronounced  with 
greater  force  than  the  radical  one :  as  was  natural,  if  tbis 
new  part  of  the  word  was  felt  to  modify  the  conception 
of  the  root :  then  the  loss  of  the  radical  vowel  would  be 
facilitated  by  the  great  similarity  in  sound  of  the  two  con- 
secutive syllables,  for  conscious  effort  is  required  to  place 
the  vocal  organs  twice  in  the  same  or  nearly  the  same 
position.  It  Λνϋΐ  be  observed  that  the  lost  vowel  should 
in  each  case  by  the  ordinary  Greek  law  have  borne  the 
accentual  mark.  This  loss  of  a  vowel,  on  which  at  any 
rate  some  stress  must  have  been  laid,  is  surprising,  what- 
ever we  suppose  the  nature  of  that  stress  to  have  been;  but 
more  so,  I  think,  on  the  hypothesis  that  it  was  a  force- 
accent  than  on  any  other.  The  difficulty  is  partly  removed 
if  we  postulate  (with  Corssen)  an  older  Greek  law  of  ac- 
centuation, in  which  the  pitch  was  not  yet  bound  by  the 
quantity  of  the  last  syllable :  if  then  the  pitch  being  free 
coincided  with  the  force  upon  the  first  syllable,  we  can 
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easily  understand  the  loss  of  the  following  vowel.  But  the 
evidence  from  Greek  for  this  theory  is  slight* ;  though  the 
supposition  is  antecedently  credible  enough :  it  is  impro- 
bable that  the  peculiar  Greek  cadence  (see  above,  p.  213, 
note  3)  should  have  established  itself  in  all  its  complete- 
ness at  once,  instead  of  being  gradually  developed  out  of 
less  artificial  modes  of  pronunciation.  But  as  it  is  nowise 
clear  that  the  mere  pitch  on  one  syllable  would  obscure 
the  vowel  of  the  next,  we  must  still  assume  the  coinci- 
dence of  pitch  and  force. 

Lastly,  we  find  a  vowel  sometimes  lost  in  formative 
suffixes  before  a  case-suffix,  e.g.  7Γατ{€)ρ'6ς.  The  fact  that 
the  €  does  not  fall  out  in  the  accusative  where  it  is 
accented,  whilst  the  genitive  and  dative  have  the  accent 
on  the  case-suffix,  implies  some  connection  between  the 
accent  and  the  loss.  But  why  the  accent  was  on  the 
suffix  in  the  genitive  and  dative  alone,  is  not  so  easily 
answered. 

1  It  consists  (1)  of  the  fonns  given  above,  in  which  the  pitch-accent 
is  presumed  to  have  been  always  on  the  first  syllable ;  (2)  of  noons 
ending  in  ω;,  as  dvffeptas,  fiareo»,  &c.,  where  the  accent  stands  regularly 
on  the  first  syllable  in  spite  of  the  length  of  the  nltima ;  as  the  penul- 
tima  is  often  scanned  as  a  foU  short  it  cannot  have  been  always  slurred 
over  in  pronunciation,  though  doubtless  it  was  sometimes :  (3)  of  the 
words  ending  in  <u  and  oi  which  are  accented  on  the  antepennltima ; 
these  cannot  have  really  been  long  in  scanning  and  short  in  accentuation : 
(4)  of  some  feminines  like  eihrvo{f)ia,  ά\ηθ((σ)ια,  &c.,  in  which  the  final 
α  was  no  doubt  originally  long. 

The  theory  of  the  origintd  freedom  of  the  accent  is  maintained  by 
Gorssen  in  the  third  division  of  his  work  on  the  Latin  language  :  that 
which  deals  with  accentuation  (Betonung).  It  is  confirmed  to  some 
extent  by  the  analogous  Sanskrit  verb-forms,  which  in  the  singular  at 
least  are  accented  on  the  reduplicated  syllable:  the  augment  too  is 
accented  in  Sanskrit,  naturally,  since,  whatever  its  meaning  was,  it  was 
certainly  a  new  word  added  from  without  and  alien  to  the  verb.  But 
the  value  of  Corssen's  results  is  seriously  impaired  by  his  constant 
confusion  of  pitch  and  force.  Some  of  his  arguments  are  applicable  to 
pitch,  and  he  believes  (I  think)  that  the  classical  accent  was  a  pitch- 
accent  :  but  other  arguments  he  applies  are  valid  only  on  the  assumption 
that  it  was  a  force-accent :  and  practically  he  jumbles  the  two  together, 
and  compares  the  results  of  accent  in  different  languages  on  the  tacit  as- 
sumption that  accent  was  a  single  cause  and  the  same  cause  everywhere : 
an  aesmnption  which  is  unquestionably  false.  (See  on  this  subject  the 
aitiele  by  A.  J.  Έΐϋβ,  already  often  mentioned,  in  the  Phil.  Soc.  Drans, 
1078 — if  and  especially  pp.  144 — 154,  for  the  nature  of  classical  accent.) 


Loss. 

Examples  of  loss  in  Latin  are  much  more  numerous — 
another  proof  of  the  weakness  of  the  Latin  vowel-system 
compared  with  the  Greek•  They  are  so  various  that  it  is 
difficult  to  bring  them  under  general  heads.  Perhaps  the 
best  plan  will  be  to  give  3*  list  of  the  most  important,  and 
see  afterwards  what  general  conclusions  may  be  drawn 
from  them. 

Corssen^  now  rejects  the  hypothesis  that  a  is  lost  in 
the  perfects  of  the  first  conjugation — e.g.  cub(a)ui,  nec{a)' 
ui, — formed,  like  others  of  the  same  class,  from  the  bases 
cuhd^  needy  &c.  by  the  addition  of  m  the  remnant  of  fai^  : 
for  it  is  possible  that  this  termination  was  joined  directly 
to  the  simple  root,  in  which  case  there  would  have  been 
no  loss  of  a,  whilst  the  present  was  formed  from  a  base 
ci^epd:  compare  β-γημ-α  from  V7^M>  ^^^  γα/^β-ω,  in  Greek : 
and  in  one  case  at  least  we  have  an  infinitive,  son-ire. 
On  the  other  hypothesis  the  weakened  supine  cubitnm, 
where  the  reason  for  the  i  lies  in  the  dental  t,  probably 
led  the  way  to  cubiui  and  then  to  cubui.  In  nouns  this 
loss  is  rare:  but  uirgo  may  be  a  shorter  form  of  uirago^: 
clarus  with  clamor  and  grains  are  from  tjcal  and  t^jghar 
{χαρά) :  and  Corssen  points  to  pahna  and  cupressus,  which 
represent  the  Greek  τταΧάμη  and  κυττάρισσο^. 

The  loss  of  0  (I  take  the  vowels  according  to  their 
strength)  is  even  more  rare.  We  find  uict(p)rix,  alt{o)r%x, 
pist{o)rina,  &c.  where  the  new  suffix  has  forced  out  the 
vowel  of  the  old. 

The  next  vowel — u — is  only  lost  before  I :  and  I  have 
before  said  that  I  has  something  of  the  vowel  in  itself. 
Thus  uinclum,  as  is  well  known,  occurs  at  least  as  often  as 
the  older  uinculum  in  verse-writers  even  of  the  Augustan 
age.  Others  like  poclum,  uehiclum*  do  not  seem  to  occur 
in  the  literary  dialect  later  than  the  Plautine  age,  till 


Ϊ  Cores.  II.  520  note.  *  See  Schleicher,  Cornp,  828. 

3  It  is  connected,  perhaps  with  more  probability,  by  Curtius  with 
tpyata,  opyddeSy  from  a  root  VAiiG=to  swell. 
*  Plant.  Per8.  775,  782. 
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poclum  is  found  again  in  Prudentius.     Some  words  appear 
with  a  double  form  in  Plautus,  as  populus  and  poplus,  dis- 
cipliiia  and  discipulinay  and  templo  but  extempuW,   These 
"  syncopated  forms"  when  they  occur  in  Latin  poets  are 
generally  explained  as  "poetic^  licences" — a  radically 
false  theory,  if  it  means  that  Virgil  and  Horace  used  ir- 
regular forms  which  ordinary  men  of  the  time  could  not 
have  used.     The  truth  is  the  very  opposite  of  this  state- 
ment :  a  pronunciation  of  uinculum  and  similar  words,  in 
which  the  u  was  either  barely  heard,  or  not  heard  at  all, 
was  the  universal  pronunciation  of  the  day :  it  was  one  of 
the  regular  weakenings  of  the  popular  use,  which  can  be 
distinctly  traced  upon  inscriptions  through  many  centu- 
ries, and  always  on  the  increase :  which  was  also  prevalent 
among  the  diflferent  Italian  dialects.      Educated  men  of 
Virgil's  day  laboured  to  restore  the  u ;  and  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  one  effect  of  the  Augustan  literature  was  to 
stem  to  some  extent  the  general  corruption  of  the  lan- 
guage as  shewn  in  this  and  numerous  other  ways.     Only 
these  writers  did  not  entirely  debar  themselves  from  the 
forms  in  daily  use.     Therefore  their  use  of  these  vulgar 
forms  was  an  infringement  of  their  rule  as  poets,  not  such 
an  infringement  of  some  stricter  non-poetical  standard  as 
is  implied  by  the  term  "poetical  licence."     The  u  also 
fell  out  almost  regularly  in  the. secondary  suffix  -wio,  when 
preceded  by  ri,  or  r,  which  then  assimilated  themselves  to 
the  following  I,  and  so  produced  the  terminations  -eZZo, 
-illo,  -oUo,  'uUo;  e.g.  oceUus  (for  ocululus),  stella  (for  ster- 
uL•),  homvllus  (for  homonulus),   corolla    (for  coron-ula), 
stiUa  for  stir-ula:  sometimes  -ulo  was  added  to  a  word  in 
which  it  already  occurred,  with  a  similar  result ;  as  pupil- 
lus  for  pupul-ulus  (that  is  pupulo  +  ulo,  oscillum  from  os- 
culum,  &c. ;  see  the  lists  given  by  Corssen^ 

Just  as  u  fell  out  before  I,  so  e  was  lost  before  r ; 
especially  in  the  suffixes  -ero,  -hero,  &c.  Thus  we  have 
lib(e)ri,  cap{e)ri,  inf(e)ra,  L•te'b(e)ra,  and  numerous  others. 

1  £aceh.  968.  «  11.  527— 532. 
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Sirmlarly  the  suflSx  -tei^o  is  weakened  to  -trOy  as  in  dextrOy 
sinietro,  neutro,  nostro ;  and  then  often  to  -tri  as  in  eques- 
tri-s,  &c. :'  so  also  ac-ero  becomes  ac-ri-s.  And  the  same 
weakening  which  we  have  seen  in  ΐΓατ(€)ρ6<ζ  is  found  in 
pat{e)ris,  also  in  aff(e)ri,  aeg(e)ri,  nig(e)riy  pig{e)ri,  &c. 
These  are  common  and  well  known.  Kather  less  obvious 
is  the  loss  of  e  in  salictum;  compare  dumetum,  quercetum, 
&c.  This  vowel  is  also  lost  in  perfects,  like  α  above :  as 
deh{e)ui,  doc(e)u%y  'hab(e)ui^. 

But  the  loss  of  all  these  vowels  is  small  compared  with 
that  of  i,  the  thinnest  of  all  the  vowels  and  most  likely  to 
die  out ;  both  when  it  was  radical,  and  when  it  was  the 
substitute  for  a  stronger  vowel.     From  the  long  list  of  its 
omissions ',  it  seems  capable  of  falling  out  of  almost  any 
place.     Thus  it  disappears  before  c  in  calx  (calic-) ;  before 
g  in  pur({)garej  iur(%)gium;  before  d  in  cal{i)dus  (the  true 
form  of  Augustus'  day,  on  the  authority  of  the  Emperor 
himself),  ual{t)dey  u{u%)dus,  au(i)deOy  gau(i)deo  (but  gaui- 
stis) ;  before  t  incessantly,  as  miser{{)tus,  often  in  Lucretius 
in  words  which  the  next  generation  of  wi-iters  did  not 
allow  to  be  contracted,  K^pos{i)ta^  (though  the  compound, 
re'po8{i)tuSy  is  a  favourite  both  of  Virgil  and  Horace,  and 
demands  the  weakening  by  its  length) ;  in  al(i)tus,  quae- 
8{i)tor,  audac{i)ter,  &c. ;  in  the  old  verbs /er(t)^,  est  (i.e. 
edit),  uol{i)t;  (that  is  to  say,  if  these  forms  did  really  em- 
ploy the  connecting  vowels  analogously  to  the  other  per- 
sons— 'ferimuSy  &c.) :  before  m  and  η  at  the  beginning  of 
numerous  suffixes,  as  summus  for  supimus,  hruma  for  hreu- 
ima,  teg({)men,  8ig[i)num  (whence  siginulvmi  or  sigillum), 
alum{i)nu8y  &c. — for  the  Graeco-Italian  e  in  these  forma- 
tions probably  passed  through  i  before  it  was  dropped,  on 
the  analogy  of  terminus,  &c. ;  before  s  in  comparative  suf- 
fixes, if  Corssen  be  right  in  his  very  ingenious  suggestions 

1  Corseen,  ii.  540.  »  lb.  542—578. 

8  Quint.  I.  6.  19.    The  Emperor  may  at  least  be  eyidence  to  a  form, 
OTven  if  he,  like  Sigismtrnd,  could  not  create  it. 
*  I.  1059.  . 
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that,  on  the  analogy  of  magis,  satis  (i.  e.  magius,  satius),  so 
also  mox  is  a  neuter  comparative  from  mouoc-iu8'{»Jmov)y 
whence  mouoc-is  and  mo(M)oc-s,  the  i  being  dropped  before 
the  s ;  also  that  uiv  =  ui-c-iiis,  a  comparative  of  ui-co-,  a 
secondary  base  formed  from  uis  ^;  as  also  the  forms  als,  ex^ 
vis,  su{b)s,  &c.,  where  the  s  is  difficult  to  account  for,  and  this 
(conjectural)  explanation  seems  to  me  more  probable  than 
any  other.  It  is  certainly  confirmed  by  the  superlative 
forms  in  -sto  (the  Greek  -ιστό) :  these  are  probably  only 
the  comparatives  intensified  by  the  addition  of  the  prono- 
minal base  'to;  then  the  i  is  traceable  in  pra-is-to  or 
praesto  "near,"  as  "most  before"  you;  it  is  lost  in  iuxta 
for  iug-is-ta  "  most  joining  on."  The  i  is  also  lost  before  9 
as  before  t  in  verbal  forms  like  es,  fers,  &c• 

Much  more  numerous  and  important  are  the  cases 
where  i  is  lost  in  verbal  formations  before  s,  when  another 
s  precedes,  which  after  the  loss  of  course  coalesces  with 
the  other.  Such  forms  are  diicti  for  dic-si-sti;  which 
occurs  very  frequently  in  the  comedians,  but  not  again 
in  literature  till  the  Silver  age.  Similarly  the  subjunc* 
tive  perfects  faxim,  for  fefaci-sim,  atisim  for  auM'sinif 
the  futura  exacta /acso  ίοτ  fefaxd-so  ^  occepso  for  ob-cecapi^ 
so,  the  pluperfects  ex-stinxem  for  extinxi-sem,  uixem  for 
uixi'Sem,  and  the  infinitives  dixe,  traxe — all  shew  the 
same  loss.  Schleicher  indeed  objects  to  these  formations 
on  the  ground  that  the  second  s  between  two  vowels 
must  have  become  r  and  the  i  before  it  changed  to  e, 

1  See  Krit.  Bettrage,  p.  62. 

2  The  old  explanation  of  these  forms,  that  e.g.  faxo  was  formed  directly 
from  V  /*<^  ^y  adding  so,  as  in  Greek  (see  especially  Madvig,  Opusc,  n, 
64,  <fcc.),  is  approved  by  Eoby  {Gr.ammary  198).  It  is  to  me  improbable, 
(1)  because  if  that  method  of  forming  the  future  had  survived  in  Latin  at 
all,  we  should  surely  have  found  more  traces  of  it ;  (2)  because  the  future 
suffix  was  -sya^  and  this  should  have  appeared  as  sio  in  Latin  ;  (3)  because 
compounds  like  occepso  must  be  later  than  capiam,  and  yet  they  exhibit 
this  assumed  older  form  of  the  future  suffix ;  (4)  because  these  forms  can 
hardly  be  separated  from  the  subjunctives  ;  (5)  because /ολο,  at  least,  is 
unmistakeably  in  use  the  future  of  the  completed  action.  The  objection, 
on  the  other  hand,  that  s  must  have  become  r  between  two  vowels  is  un- 
doubtedly formidable :  but  I  think  the  account  given  above  gives  8omd 
explanation  of  the  difficulty,  though  it  does  not  remove  it,  . 
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as  actually  did  take  place  in  fecerim,  which  certainly  fol- 
lowed the  common  Latin  rule.  Therefore  he  assumes* 
an  older  and  a  younger  formation ;  and  that  in  the  older 
the  suffix  was  added  directly  to  the  root,  as  fac-sim. 
This  I  think  is  improbable  from  the  very  periphrastic 
<;haracter  of  these  tenses :  compare  the  passive  /actus  sim, 
Avhere  the  first  part  is  recognised  as  a  complete  word, 
not  a  mere  root  or  even  a  base:  and  I  think  that  the 
weak  {,  coming  in  the  third  syllable  after  a  strong  explo- 
sive sound,  would  scarcely  be  heard ;  and  so  the  necessity 
for  changing  s  to  r  would  not  be  felt :  afterwards  when 
fefaci  had  sunk  to  feci  the  i  would  be  more  distinctly 
heard  and  affect  the  following  s  more.  The  history  of 
these  forms  is  the  same  as  that  of  uinclum,  &c.,  mentioned 
above :  they  are  found  constantly  in  the  comic  writers 
who  represent  the  pronunciation  of  ordinary  life,  and  they 
were  doubtless  heard  in  ordinary  talk  in  the  Augustan 
age,  and  are  therefore  sometimes,  but  very  rarely,  used  by 
Horace  and  Virgil.  The  other  conjugations,  the  1st,  2nd 
and  4th,  could  form  their  future  perfect;  and  subjunctive 
perfect  in  the  same  way  from  the  earliest  times  down 
to  the  days  of  Ennius  and  Plautus,  but  not  much  later. 
Thus  in  Plautus  we  have  amasso  (i.  e.  amaui-so,  which  re- 
gularly became  amauero),  serudsso,  prohibems  (i.  e.  prohi- 
beui-sis  or  prohibueris).  Here  it  would  seem  that  the  loss 
of  the  u  as  well  as  the  i  led  to  a  compensatory  doubling  of 
the  s  \ 

The  cases  in  which  the  vowels  have  fallen  out  in  com- 
position are  sufficiently  numerous  and  peculiar  to  deserve 
a  short  separate  notice  ^     The  stronger  vowels  indeed  did 

1  Comp.  p.  831, — Corssen  assumes,  to  account  for  these  forms,  an  indi- 
cative perfect  faxi,  i.  e.  fac  +  fti,  a  later  form  and  distinct  from/eci  whence 
fecerim  {=fecl-8im).  Such  perfects  no  doubt  often  occurred ;  but  here  I 
prefer  to  derive  both  forms  from  a  reduplicated  perfect,  which  occurs 
in  the  Oscan,  fefaci.  This  can  be  weakened  in  two  ways,  one  as  in  the 
text,  the  other  by  dropping  the  a,  through  the  stress  being  on  the  re- 
duplicated syllable  fef(a)ci,  fe{f)cii  feci, 

2  See,  however,  Roby,  Grammar^  p.  198. 

«  For  a  fuller  list  of  examples,  see  Corssen,  i:^,  573—587, 
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not  fall  out  under  these  circumstances,  at  least  without 
first  sinking  to  a  lower  sound :   co-ago^  doubtless,  first 
became  coigo  on  the  analogy  of  red-igo,  &c.  and  so  passed 
to  cogo.    And  most  of  the  instances  in  which  ο  seems  to 
have  fallen  out,  appear  to  me  rather  cases  of  contraction, 
e.g.  quorsum  from  quo-uorsum,  where  we  have  a  sliding  to*• 
gether  of  the  double  uo,  than  an  edision  of  either :  this  is 
true  also  of  prosa  for  pro-uorsa,  and  Corssen's  assumed 
mouox ;  of  co(%)uncti  and  ho{i)ornus  where  the  lost  letter 
was  y :  in  all  these  cases  the  vowels  which  met  were  the 
cognate  ο  and  u  which  easily  united.     The  loss  ofu  is  sin- 
gularly rare ;  it  is  apparently  confined  to  the  last  syllable 
of  manu  in  compounds  like  man{u)suetu8,  man(u)datu8, 
man{u)ceps,  &c.:  the  length  of  these  words  rendered  the  loss 
of  some  part  inevitable,   and  therefore  the   unaccented 
vowel  was  naturally  the  first  to  go.     The  loss  of  e  and  i  is 
common  enough.    Thus  e  is  lost  in  ol{e]facio,  nuncupo,  i.e. 
nomen-cupo,  posse  for  pot{e)se:  in  numerals  often  with  a 
consonant,  as  quin{que)decim,  sept(em)ussis^  &c.     Its  loss 
in  the  reduplicated  perfects  is  well  known,  e.g.  in  rec{e)^ 
cidi,  ret{e)tulL      In  all  these  cases  the  first  part  of  the 
compound  has  suffered  :  the  loss  has  fallen  on  the  second 
member  in  prae{he)ndo,  cO'U{e)ntio  (which  finally  sank  to 
contio,  like  noui-tientius  to  nuntius),  in  bi'(ge)nae,  mali" 
g{e)nus  and  numerous  others.     The  loss  of  i  is  commoner 
still ;  e.  g.  au{{)-spex,  nau({)fragus,  un{i)decim^  sinciput  for 
semi-caput,  officina  for  opi-ficina,  pau(ci)-per,  sti(p{)'pen' 
dium  and  others ;  in  the  second  part  of  the  compounds,  as 
su-7^(i)go,  co-{%)mOy  sur'{in)pui^  re'pos{i)'tus,  &c.,  iur{i)gium^ 
prae{i)tor,  tndu'{t)tiae,  praeheo  for  prae-hibeo,  iubeo  per- 
haps for  ius-hibeo,  &c. 

The  ultimate  cause  of  the  loss  of  a  vowel  in  so  many 
Latin  words  is  the  general  principle  of  all  phonetic  change. 
But  the  question  naturally  rises  why  particular  syllables 
have  suffered  to  such  an  extent  while  others  have  escaj^ed 
scot-firee.  It  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  the  syllable 
which  hasloet  its  vowel  must  have  been  in  each  w^ord  one 
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on  which  no  stress  fθ^:  and  Corssen  has  instituted  an 
elaborate  inquiry^  into  the  laws  of  the  Latin  accent  in 
order  to  shew  that  the  accent  must  have  been  borne  either 
by  the  preceding  or  the  following  syllable.  I  have  already 
spoken  of  the  diflSculty  inherent  in  such  an  explanation ; 
namely,  that  we  cannot  be  sure  whether  classical  "accent" 
meant  increase  of  pitch  or  offeree,  or  both  combined':  at 
all  events  Corssen  has  confused  the  two®.  As  for  Greek, 
so  for  Latin,  he  assumes  an  older  law  of  accentuation  which 
is  ά  priori  not  improbable.  The  younger  law  rests  on 
the  authority  of  Priscian  and  Servius ;  the  assumed  older 
one  rests  on  particular  forms  of  words  which  will  not  fit  in 
with  this  later  law — words  in  which  syllables  which  should 
have  been  pronounced  according  to  that  law  with  a  higher 
tone  or  with  greater  stress  than  the  others,  have  yet  lost 
their  vowel  altogether.  Some  of  Corssen  s  evidence  will 
be  given  briefly  in  a  note  at  the  end  of  this  chapter*.  It 
is  valid  on  any  one  of  these  three  hypotheses :  (1)  that 
the  "  accent "  denoted  greater  force  in  the  pronunciation  of 
the  accented  syllable ;  which  I  do  not  believe  :  (2)  that  if 
it  was  a  pitch-accent,  it  could  obscure  the  vowel  of  an 
adjacent  syllable ;  which  is  very  uncertain :  (3)  that  force 
and  pitch  sometimes  coincided,  and  so  affected  the  next 
syllable ;  which  cannot  be  proved,  but  is  extremely  likely. 
It  is  not  probable  that  the  vowels  thus  lost  fell  out 
abruptly,  with  no  intermediate  step.  Before  a  short  vowel 
finally  vanished  it  commonly  passed  through  a  stage  in 
which  it  was  scarcely  heard  though  still  written,  retained 
without  possessing  any  definite  quantity  and  liable  there- 
fore to  be  pronounced  more  or  less  distinctly  according  to 
chance  of  position.     Such  vowels  accordingly  had  not  the 

1  II.  794—947. 

3  See  page  213. 

3  See  note  on  page  314. 

^  In  previoTie  editions  I  gave  a  long  abstract  of  Corssen's  theory 
in  the  text  (p.  297,  ed.  2).  As  I  now  regard  the  whole  question  as  very 
uncertain  and  much  in  need  of  fuller  investigation,  I  have  thought  it 
better  to  give  in  a  note  only  so  much  of  Corssen^s  argument  as  is 
unaffected  by  his  confusion  of  pitch  and  force. 
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full  length  of  a  short  vowel,  for  scanning,  and  therefore 
could  be  ignored  at  the  pleasure  of  the  writer,  whether 
they  occurred  in  enclitics,  as  ipse,  est,  quidem^  &c.,  or  in  the 
grave  syllable  of  accented  words,  as  volupUiSy  mdnu,  b^ne, 
&c.  Further,  such  a  vowel  could  be  disregarded  even 
before  two  consonants,  BS8enectuti\ferentarium,  &c.*;  also, 
when  a  word  ended  with  a  consonant  which  was  weakly 
sounded,  such  as  m,  n,  s,  t,  d,  and  the  next  word  began 
with  a  consonant,  the  vowel  before  the  final  consonant  if 
weak  itself  was  not  lengthened  by  "  position."  These  facts 
are  conclusively  proved  by  Corssen,  by  numerous  examples' 
from  the  Latin  dramatists,  who  give  us  the  best  evidence 
of  the  common  pronunciation  of  the  day :  to  these  vanish- 
ing vowels  he  gives  the  name  "  irrational."  This  then  is 
the  cause  of  the  apparent  irregularities  in  the  lines  of 
Plautus  and  Terence ;  which  are  regular  enough  if  we  do 
not  apply  the  standard  of  Greek  metre  to  them.  In  these 
writers  such  vowels  (following  the  analogy  of  the  spoken 
language)  are  dumb  although  written.  But  this  license 
was  impossible  in  the  regular  metrical  system  of  the  Au- 
gustan poets.  They  could  not  brook  these  syllables  which 
were  neither  alive  nor  dead.  For  them  every  vowel  must 
be  a  full  long,  or  a  full  short,  or  cease  to  exist  altogether: 
they  could  not  make  up  one  short  syllable  out  of  two  or 
three  half-heard  ones.  Consequently  they  either  struck  out 
the  lingering  vowel-sound  altogether,  as  in  dextra,  or  raised 
it  to  a  full  short,  as  dextera ;  they  could  not  leave  it  am- 
biguous as  dextera,  where  the  vowel  was  heard  indeed, 
but  did  not  take  up  the  time  of  a  full  short.     It  was 
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1  Plant.  Τήη,  398.  «  Id,  456. 

8  II.  608 — 669.  For  a  long  list  of  similar  examples,  see  the  excellent 
edition  of  the  Trinummus^  by  Brix,  Intr.  p.  16. 

The  short  vowel  before  doubled  consonants  in  Plautus,  e.g.  simillimae, 
Philippum,  is  not  parallel.  These  are  to  be  explained  by  the  well-knoTm 
fact  that  the  double  consonant  was  not  written  before  the  days  of  Attius, 
and  therefore  the  sound  wavered  between  a  long  and  a  short,  but  was 
probably  always  distinctly  heard.  So  also  in  words  like  uxor,  setUx, 
Alexander t  the  reason  of  the  apparently  irregular  ehortening  is,  that  χ 
did  not  sound  much  more  than  8, 
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no  doubt  especially  the  introduction  into  Rome  of  the 
dactylic  metre,  which  favoured  short  syllables,  that  stopped 
in  written  Latin  the  ever-increasing  vowel-corruption,  and 
fixed  the  vocalism  at  that  point  which  it  had  reached 
at  Cicero's  time.  But  the  spoken  Latin  was  being  further 
corrupted  none  the  less:  its  downward  path  must  be  traced 
through  the  vernaculars  and  into  the  Romance  dialects. 

The  explanation  of  the  extensive  corruption  and  loss 
of  vowels  in  the  Latin — that  it  was  caused  by  the  vowel 
gradually  dying  out.  of  emphasised  syllables — seems  to  me 
the  most  probable.  It  is  given,  though  unsatisfactorily,  as 
I  have  said,  by  Corssen;  it  is  also  given  by  Ritschl*, 
though  a  different  view  was  taken  by  him  in  the  Prolego- 
mena to  the  Trinummus  ;  by  Dr  Wagner  in  the  admirable 
Introduction  to  his  edition  of  the  Aulularia,  the  first  at- 
tempt with  which  I  am  acquainted  to  make  known  in 
England  the  process  and  results  of  etymological  research 
in  Germany ;  and  by  Prof.  Munro,  in  a  review  of  Dr  Wag- 
ner's book".  The  opposite  view  was  formerly  held  by 
Ritschl,  that  the  words  were  compressed  in  the  utterance, 
e.  g.  that  maMMS  was  sounded  as  mnus  (not  as  manus,  with 
the  last  syllable  *'  dumb") ;  similarly  that  we  should  pro- 
nounce sneo!,  sror  for  senex,  soror,  &c.'.  This  theory  is  of- 
ten supported  by  instances  like  pire^  m^re,  &c.  in  French, 
where  the  t  is  supposed  to  have  fallen  out  through  this 
compression  of  the  total  sound*.  But  the  reference  to 
French  to  prove  the  pronunciation  of  Latin,  seems  to 
me  just  as  deceptive  as  to  argue  from  modem  to  ancient 
Greek.  This  theory  is  much  less  adapted  than  the  other 
to  the  genius  of  the  Latin  language,  which,  as  we  have 


1  See  Rheinisches  Museum^  xiy.  400. 

2  Camh.  Univ.  Gazette,  April  28,  1869. 
'  In  the  first  edition  of  this  work  I  wrongly  attribnted  this  "view  to 

Prof.  Key.  He  writes  :  "In  my  'Comments'  on  a  pamphlet  by  Dr 
Donaldson  (then  Mr  D.)  published  in  1845,  I  expressed  my  dissent  from 
Bentley's  doctrine  (ad.  Ter.  Eun.  2,  3,  66)  that  senex  should  be  read  as 
β'7ΐβχ."    I  owe  Prof.  Key  an  apology  for  this  error. 

4  It  is,  I  think,  more  truly  explained  by  Wagner  (AuL  I])t](;od.  p.  xxxiy. 
note)  as  haying  been  assimilated  to  the  r.  i: 
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seen  already  in  part,  and  shall  now  see  more  fully,  pro- 
duces above  all  things  corruption  of  the  last  syllable. 

For  I  come  now  to  the  loss  of  the  final  syllable,  both 
when  the  vowel  itself  ends  the  word,  and  when  it  is  fol- 
lowed by  an  imperfectly  sounded  consonant,  which  was 
lost  either  before,  or  with  the  vowel :  as  the  principle  is 
the  same  in  both  cases,  they  may  be  considered  both  to- 
gether. I  thought  it  better  to  defer  these  until  I  had 
stated  a  probable  reason  for  them,  because  the  examples 
are  mostly  familiar,  but  may  now  be•  all  referred  to  one 
principle.  Often  where  the  vowel  is  not  absolutely  lost,  it 
has  suffered  loss  of  quantity  from  the  same  general  cause ; 
I  must  therefore  for  the  sake  of  completeness  briefly  con- 
sider this  loss  also,  though  I  have  not  now  time  to  enter 
fully  into  the  history  of  Latin  prosody ;  a  good  account  of 
which  (so  far  as  Plautus  at  least  is  concerned)  will  be 
found  in  Wagners  AuluL•r^a,  and  Brix's  Trinummus, 

The  loss  in  quantity  as  the  slighter  loss  will  naturally 
come  first :  and  here  let  us  first  look  at  those  cases  where 
the  vowel  of  the  last  syllable  has  been  shortened,  although 
the  final  consonant  was  not  lost,  but  probably  indistinctly 
pronounced — a  point  which  will  come  under  our  notice 
when  we  treat  of  consonantal  change.  Thus,  ά,  e,  I  were 
long  in  the  verbal  bases  amd,  mone,  audly  and  as  they  are 
still  found  long  in  the  second  person  amas,  &c.  were  no 
doubt  once  always  long  in  the  third  also,  amat,  &c.  Yet 
instances  are  hardly  to  be  found  of  the  vowel  occurring 
long,  even  in  Plautus*:  on  the  contrary,  the  syllable  is 
commonly  short :  though  oddly  enough  there  are  several 
instances  of  d  in  the  imperfect,  even  in  classical  Latin ; 
where  the  unusual  length  is  generally  explained  by  the 
editors  as  simply  the  result  of  arsis :  I  have  already  said 
that  "metrical  licence"  is  most  foreign  to  the  spirit  of  the 
Augustan  poetry:  and  we  should  never  have  found  e.g. 
amittebdt^  if  the  old  long-sound  of  the  a  had  not  been 

1  Corssen  quotes  Mere,  648,  'Quid  istuc  captas  consilium?     Quia 
enim  me  adfuotat  amor.'  ^  Aen,  v.  863. 


Loss. 

sometimes  heard  in  the  speech  of  the  day.  Examples  of 
the  vowel  being  still  long  in  the  present  in  the  Augustan 
age  are  ardt^,  ridet^,  u{det\  For  the  subjunctive  we  have 
fuat,  augedty  &c.  in  Plautus  and  Terence;  the  d  being 
afterwards  shortened  by  the  general  tendency  to  weaken 
the  final  syllable.  Similarly  Horace  has  periret^.  Cu- 
riously even  the  i  in  the  third  conjugation  is  found  long 
in  figW^  and  facU^  and  others.  Wagner  compares  the 
Greek  e.g.  Xeyec^;  and  therefore,  I  suppose,  regards  the 
lengthening  as  compensatory :  but  it  may  be  on  a  mistaken 
analogy.  The  perfect  has  its  third  person  long  more  fre- 
quently, as  astitU^,  &c.,  and  compare  the  end  of  one  line  of 
the  epitaph  of  Scipio,  "  hie  fuit  apud  uos."  In  the  second 
person  of  the  subjunctive  perfect,  the  i  seems  hardly  more 
short  than  long  in  the  Augustan  age.  Examples  of  the 
long  a  in  the  present  are  loqudVy  opprimar  ^  &c.  Passing 
from  verbs  to  nouns,  we  see  in  Plautus  the  final  still  long 
of  soror,  stultidr  ^°,  &c. ;  though  the  ο  is  elsewhere  short  in 
soror  and  similar  words,  as  might  be  inferred  from  the 
process  of  weakening  which  gradually  reduced  the  full 
long  vowel  to  something  less  than  a  short.  Hannibal  was 
still  long  with  Ennius,  as  Corssen  suggests  ",  because  the 
name  was  derived  from  the  Phoenician  Baal,  and  was  na- 
turally long,  and  afterwards  shortened  by  the  prevailing 
Latin  tendency.  Lastly,  -bus  (originally  hhyas)  in  the 
dative  plural  is  long  in  Plautus ^^ :  and  rarely  in  Virgil  ^\ 

1  Hor.  Od,  m.  16.  26.  '  Id.  ii.  6.  14. 

^  Aen.  I.  308. — Prof.  Munro,  in  a  note  to  Lucr.  ii.  27,  denies  that  there  is 
any  analogy  between /wifirei  there  (and  simtlar  long  forms  in  Virgil)  and  the 
lengthening  of  such  syllables  in  Ennius.  But  at  all  events  Virgil  would 
not  have  lengthened  such  a  syllable  if  it  had  not  been  long  in  Ennius ; 
there  is  at  least  so  much  analogy:  and  if  my  principle  be  correct,  the  vowel 
cannot  have  been  wholly  short  in  the  common  speech  even  of  Virgil's 
day.;  or  he  would  not  have  used  it  as  long.  That  such  long  syllables 
are  only  found  in  arsis  in  Virgil,  and  not  in  thesis  as  in  Ennius,  is  natural 
enough,  for  no  doubt  the  tendency  to  shorten  the  final  syllable,  when  not 
emphasised,  had  increased  greatly  between  the  days  of  Ennius  and  Virgil. 

*  Od.  HI.  5.  17.  ^  Hor.  Od.  iii.  24.  5. 

β  Virg.  Eel.  VII.  23.  7  Introd.  p.  xix. 

8  Plant.  Mil.  213.  »  Plant.  Amph.  659,  and  1056. 

10  Poen.  i.  2.  151.  Bacch.  123.  "  i.  366. 
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13  E.g.  in  Aen.  w.  64• 
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of  the  young  L.  Cornelius  Scipio  ^ 

Qaoiei  uita  defecit,  non  honos,  honore. 

In  locatives  we  find  ϊ  in  doml ',  and  others  in  Plautus  : 
mikiy  &c.  could  have  the  final  vowel  short  or  long  down 
to  the  Augustan  age ;  compare  nisi  and  quasi.  Impera- 
tive dissyllables  early  shortened  the  last  vowel,  as  was 
but  natural,  to  the  brevity  of  command:  roga,  tube, 
man^j  &c.  are  frequent  in  Plautus:  also  other  (not  im- 
perative)  forms,  as  άανϊ,  dedX,  because  of  their  shortness 
and  frequency :  ο  also  in  the  first  person  is  short  in  eo 
and  voW — dissyllables  again,  and  found  in  Plautus,  but 
in  the  Silver  age  the  tendency  had  affected  longer  verbs 
as  well. 

We  now  come  lastly  to  the  absolute  loss  of  the  vowel, 
either  when  it  stands  actually  last,  or  when  it  is  followed 
only  by  a  weakly-sounded  consonant,  that  is,  practically, 
by  none  at  all — the  result,  like  the  loss  of  quantity  already 
considered,  of  the  tendency  in  Latin  to  throw  back  the 
accent  as  far  as  possible  from  the  end  of  the  word,  sub- 
ject to  the  rule  of  the  length  of  the  penultima.  First 
under  this  head  comes  the  loss  of  original  o,  or  later  u,  in 
the  nominatives,  such  as  ager{os),  puer{os),  &c.,  a  numer- 
ous class ;  as  famul  for  famulifis)  used  by  Lucretius '  after 
Ennius, 

Ossa  dedit  terrae  proin  ac  famnl  infimns  esset. 

It  is  not  easy  to  determine  in  these  cases  whether  the 
vowel  or  the  s  went  first :  we  should  rather  have  expected 
the  s ;  but  there  are  no  traces  of  the  vowel  surviving  :  on 
the  contrary,  s  is  found  alone  in  words  like  Campans  ^  but 
this  seems  almost  unique.  But  the  vowel  i  has  certainly 
fallen  out  and  left  the  s  in  nouns  like  Arpina{ti)s,  where 
the  t  after  the  loss  of  the  vowel  would  seem  to  have 
assimilated  itself  to  the  s;  so  in  men{t{)s,  fron{di)s,  and 

1  Mommsen,  Corpus,  n.  34.  '  Mil.  194.. 

s  in.  103$. 

*  Plant.  Trin.  545,  quoted  by  Corssen,  ii.  591. 
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very  many  others:  in  orb{i)s,  &c.  where  the  preceding 
consonant  is  not  a  dental,  it  keeps  its  place  unchanged. 
Where  a  liquid  precedes,  the  liquid  maintains  its  ground, 
and  the  s  is  lost,  e.g.  uigil(is)y  VOmer{is),  pedester{is),  and 
very  many  others ;  where  however  the  accent  falling  on 
the  antepenultima  sometimes  drove  out  the  e  of  the  next 
syllable,  and  produced  the  other  form,  as  pedestris.  The 
same  principle  seems  to  have  produced  out  of  uelis  (i.  e.  si 
uelis)  the  conjunctive  ueV. 

1  followed  by  no  consonant  fell  away  regularly  in  neuter 
nominatives,  such  as  animal{%),  lacunar  {i),  cochlear  {i),  pi- 
per{{),  lac{ti):  though  Corssen  mentions  forms  in  -e,  as 
lacunare,  existing  side  by  side  with  these,  as  was  quite 
natural ;  he  quotes  sale  (i.  e.  sal)  from  Ennius.  Similarly 
in  many  adverbs  the  i  has  been  lost,  as  tot[i)^  ut{i),post{{), 
&c.  For  tot  and  quot  Corssen  compares  the  Sanskrit  tati 
and  kati,  and  calls  ti  a  "  demonstrative  particle : "  but  tati 
seems  to  be  rather  an  old  locative  form  produced  by  adding 
i  to  the  pronominal  base  tat  The  i  was  lost  in  very  old 
times  from  the  verbal  terminations,  as  regis{i),  regit({), 
regont{i);  also  from  regebam{i). 

Ε  was  lost  in  imperatives  of  the  third  or  old  conjuga- 
tion, just  as  d  and  e  were  shortened  in  the  first  and 
second :  e.  g.  in  dic{e),  fac(e) :  but  the  full  forms  are 
common  in  Plautus:  this  loss  therefore  was  a  late  one. 
Many  little  words  in  common  use  have  lost  their  final  e, 
as  neu(e),  originally  ne  uelis,  hic(e),  &c. ;  nee  (i.e.  necqui 
or  nequt),  qui'n{e),  si-n(e),  &c•  The  fuller  forms,  hice, 
hae-ce,  the  nom.  plur.  hisce,  &c.  are  sometimes  still  to  be 
seen  in  Plautus.  This  e,  which  was  in  these  cases  weak- 
ened from  i,  must  have  been  so  slight  a  sound,  and  so 
little  inconvenient  at  the  end  of  a  word,  that  it  is  lost  less 
frequently  than  we  might  have  expected. 
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1  Corssen,  11.  60,  ed.  1.  Dr  Wagner  (Academy ^  July  11,  1870)  prefers 
Prof.  Key's  explanation  that  uel  =  uol^  an  obsolete  imperative.  It  seems 
to  me  that  in  si-ue  and  ne-ue  the  first  part  of  the  word  euita  better  with 
the  explanation  given  in  the  text. 
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Β  J  the  roles  of  aeoentoatkin  of  tlie  Boman  liteniy  poiod 
we  find 

1.    HcmomfnabUt. 
Tovel  lofDg  bj  nature. 


sboiti 


2.  IHstyUahles. 
iBst  Towel  lon^ 

shoirt,  and  fint  shofrt. 

long. 

3.  TrvtyUahUs,  or  wure, 
pennlt  short. 

long  (position). 

(nittare),  and  last  long. 

sIm^ 


GicumfleiadJ      Awrti^ 


ί9λ 


Μ 


Btaift 
dOniun 


lecttea 
einilis 


Us, 
n6z 


n^oe 


d£ua 


iseia 

poetolae 

ραέΙίΑ 

tegdntes 

padieae 

aadissea 


/ 


The  drcamflex  or  '^broken  high  tone,"  as  Corssen  calls  it,  wbs 
not  the  same  tone  throughout ;  prima  erecta  rorsus  in  granem 
flectitor,  as  Servins  defines  it.  And  this  «inlnng  of  the  tone  is 
doubtless  the  reason  why  it  is  never  found  separated  from  the 
end  of  the  word  bj  mare  than  one  short  syllable.  Its  natural 
place  therefore  would  seem  to  be  at  the  veiy  end.  Yet  so 
little  was  the  Latin  inclined  to  accentuate  the  last  syllable,  that 
tiie  circumflex  is  never  found  upon  it  in  dissyllables,  except 
when  the  original  last  syllable  has  been  wholly  or  partially 

^  That  is  naturally  short,  and  lengthened  (for  prosody)  only  by  posi- 
tion. Natural  length  is  either  radiotd,  as  in  glare  ;  or  the  result  of  vow- 
el-intensifteation,  as  di^eit,  or  of  contraction,  as  amas»  Mere  length  by 
poMoDf  in  words  like  nox,  anut,  Ac  must  be  distingmshed  from  this^ 


Loss. 

lost,   as    in  ^  Ultc(e),  cred6n{e\   and    the    similar    no8tra(ti)8y 

Loss  therefore  may  be  expected  in  nnaccentuated  syllables  : 
that  is,  on  all  original  final  syllables  (which  actually  did  suffer 
most  severely)  ;  in  the  syllable  immediately  before  the  accented 
syllable  (and  we  have  seen  the  loss  of  the  vowel  in  many  such ; 
in  c{a)lam8,  c{a)lamor,  text(o)rina,  pi8t(p)rina,  di8cip{u)lina, 
lib{e)rare,  fab{e)ricay  pat{e)romi8,  cer(e)ritu8,  cal{i)carey  pv/r{i)- 
garey  teg{i)mentum,  or  at  least  in  the  simpler  forms  from  which 
these  are  derived) ;  and  in  the  penultima  when  following  the 
accent  (as  we  saw  in  pal{a)ma,  uinc{u)lum,  peric(u)lumj  lib(e)ri, 
ded{e)roty  no{ue)ra/my  qiiaes(i)tor,  iiol{i)ti8,  &c.). 

But  by  this  law  we  cannot  account  for  occasional  weaken- 
ings like  uict{o)rix,  &e,]  Here  accent  and  quantity  ought  to 
have  agreed  to  preserve  the  δ ;  and  yet  it  is  absolutely  lost. 
To  explain  this  and  many  other  such  difficulties  Oorssen 
assiunes  an  older  law  of  accentuation,  differing  from  that  in 
common  use  in  two  main  points. 

1.  The  accent  was  not  hound  hy  the  length,  of  the  penultima. 
This  will  account  for  cases  where  a  penultimate  vowel,  long  by 
nature  or  position,  on  which  by  the  latter  rule  the  accent  must 
have  fallen,  has  been  either  absolutely  lost,  as  cr^p(a)ui,  t;ici(o)- 
rix,  8U(buo)r8um,  dedrot  (for  deddrunt),  dix{is)tiy  &c.,  or  short- 
ened, as  fidH  (from  fideis),  illiu8,  hJbmlniSy  platea,  doc^o, 
didimiLS,  in  all  of  which  the  penultima  was  once  undoubtedly 
long.  The  same  applies  to  compounds,  like  cognitus,  pei^ro,  &c. ; 
and  to  the  manifold  cases  where  the  quality  of  the  vowel  is 
weakened  though  the  original  quantity  is  retained,  as  in 
anJielo,  inqulrOy  accuso;  or  in  condemno,  inermiay  where  the 
vowel  is  long  by  position. 

2.  The  accent  might  fall  even  on  the  fowrth  syllahle  from 
the  end.  This  possibility  will  account  for  cases  where  the 
antepenultima  has  fallen  out,  though  by  the  usual  law  it  ought 
to  have  borne  the  accent:  e.g.  in  iur{%)giwmy  gau(i)deOy 
ptier{i)tia,  p6p{u)licu8y  8Ur{ri)puity  de{hi)beo,  rU{e)tvXUy  and 
countless  others.  Another  effect  was  the  loss  of  the  final  vowel 
or  syllable,  as  animMl{e)y  frugifer{o8)y  opifex,  i  e.  6pific{i)8^ 

Sometimes  we  seem  to  see  side  by  side  the  results  of  this 
method,  and  those  of  the  later  rulC;  loDg  afber  that  one  had' 
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become  general :  e.  g,  animae  besides  αηίτηάι  from  animals, 
d^derimus  by  dederirmis :  so  also  in  trisyllables  dederunt  by 
dederunt  Such  double  forms  would  shew  the  length  of  the 
contest :  in  which  the  later  method  was  perhaps  assisted  by  the 
new  acquaintance  with  Greek  laws  of  accentuation :  but 
which  certainly  dated  from  an  earlier  time,  as  is  shewn  by  the 
numerous  syncopated  forms  in  Plautus,  and  seems  even  to  have 
been  as  old  as  the  xii.  Tables. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 


CONSONANTAL-CHANGE. 


In  the  last  chapter  I  have  mentioned,  I  think,  the  most 
important  variations  of  the  Greek  and  of  the  Latin  vowel- 
system  from  that  of  their  common  Graeco-Italian  aiices- 
tors,  and  from  the  simple  vocalism  of  the  earliest  historic 
period  of  our  race.  We  have  seen  in  these  variations  the 
strength  of  the  Greek  and  the  weakness  of  the  Italian. 
We  have  seen  how  the  Greek  could  adhere  in  the  main  to 
the  simple  distinction  of  scales  in  the  original  vowel-sys- 
tem, and  yet  could  avail  itself  with  remarkable  success  of 
any  expansion  of  that  system.  The  Greek  vocalism  shews 
the  greatest  observance  of  rule,  combined  with  the  great- 
est individuality :  and  thus  coincides  with  the  highest  de- 
velopment of  Greek  character  to  a  surprising  degree :  and 
since  the  consonantal  system  shews  the  same  principle, 
though  developed  in  a  less  degree  and  in  different  ways, 
Ave  are  justified  in  believing  that  the  character  of  a  nation 
can  be  impressed  on  its  language,  so  far  as  that  language 
is  the  result  of  pure  internal  development,  and  has  not 
been  compounded  of  many  foreign  elements.  The  Italian, 
on  the  contrary,  both  confounded  that  distinction  of  the 
three  main  vowels  which  is  essential  for  the  clear  expres- 
sion of  distinct  radical  ideas,  and  also  subjected  itself  to  a 
rule  which  kept  ever  increasing  in  stringency — the  ten- 
dency to  uniform  monotonous  weakening.  So  far  then  we 
have  seen  the  Greek  at  its  best,  the  Latin  at  its  worst. 
Now  we  shall  see  the  better  side  of  the  Latin  compared 
with  the  Greek,  shewn  in  its  greater  tenacity  of  consonan- 
tal sound.  No  doubt  the  Latin  not  unfrequently  substi- 
tuted a  weaker  for  a  stronger  consonant,  as  well  as  the 
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Greek  or  indeed  any  other  language :  every  language  has 
its  own  peculiar  weakenings  of  this  kind;  they  are  the 
most  obvious  marks  of  distinction  between  one  language 
and  another.  But  the  greater  strength  of  the  Latin  con- 
sonants is  shewn  in  their  comparative  freedom  from  assi- 
milation, which  in  many  Greek  verbs  obscures  the  radical 
form.  Thus  in  φράσσω  we  have  the  same  root  and  the 
same  suflSx  (ya)  as  in  the  Latin  f arc-to :  but  the  k  of  the 
root  is  lost  in  Greek  from  the  assimilating  effect  of  the  y, 
which  in  Latin  was  simply  resolved  into  the  cognate  vowel, 
and  exercised  no  power  over  the  stronger  consonant  :  in- 
deed the  k  is  hardly  recoverable  in  Greek  because  it  has 
regularly  sunk  to  7,  as  in  β-φρα'γ-ον ;  just  as  it  sank  to 
bairg  in  Gothic,  that  language  which  of  all  the  Indo-Eu- 
ropean family  comes  nearest  to  the  Greek  in  the  richness 
of  its  vowel-system :  the  original  A?  is  to  be  discovered  in 
the  less  spiritual  Latin  and  Lithuanian.  Generally  speak- 
ing, however,  the  original  form  is  recoverable  in  Greek 
from  some  of  the  tenses  which  are  formed  directly  from 
the  root :  the  Greeks  felt  too  keenly  the  necessity  of  clear- 
ness to  suffer  the  consonants  to  be  absolutely  obliterated ; 
they  are  the  necessary  framework  of  language,  the  body 
which  is  needed  for  the  soul ;  yet  the  soul  may  be  vigorous 
though  many  bodily  members  are  weak  or  even  lost.  It  is 
curious  too  how  the  innate  Greek  love  of  symmetry  is  re- 
cognisable even  in  the  weakenings  of  its  consonants :  they 
are  nearly  always  regular,  not  often  isolated:  there  is  a 
system  to  be  found  in  almost  all  of  them  :  while  the  Latin 
looks  uneven  in  the  midst  of  its  regularity ;  its  loss  espe- 
cially of  consonants  in  groups  is  arbitrary,  and  not  reduci- 
ble to  rule :  and  even  its  less  corrupted  vowel-forms  have 
a  more  irregular  appearance  than  those  of  the  Greek 
Nothing  can  look  more  regular  than  βζομαι,  στίζω,  σχίζω, 
μνζω,  &c. ;  but  this  regularity  leaves  us  quite  uncertain 
whether  the  root  ends  in  a  guttural  or  a  dental ;  while 
there  is  no  such  uncertainty  about  the  very  unsymmetrical 
forms  which  correspond  to  them  in  Latin,  sedeo,  stingtu), 
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scindo,  mugio.  This  will  appear  more  clearly  when  we 
have  seen  the  diflference  in  the  changes  of  the  two  lan- 
guages. 

I.    Substitution. 
1.     Change  of  hard  {unaspirated)  letters  to  soft. 

I  have  already  pointed  out^  that  this  change  may  be 
not  simple  substitution,  but  may  be  due  in  all  cases  (as  it 
certainly  is  in  some)  to  the  assimilating  eflfect  of  the 
adjoining  vowels  on  the  consonant.  But  as  I  do  not  think 
that  the  point  is  quite  clear,  I  still  leave  the  cases  under 
this  head,  not  under  that  of  Assimilation.  The  change  is 
not  very  common  in  either  language,  and  less  so  in  Latin 
than  in  Greek:  in  both  languages  it  is  sporadic  only, 
never  aflfectiug  the  whole,  even  of  any  class  of  words. 

Thus  κ  passes  into  γ  in  άρήγω  from  λ/αρκ,  which  is  un- 
altered in  αρκίος.  Here  the  κ  is  clearly  subject  to  the 
softening  influence  of  the  two  vowels  and  of  p.  I  have 
already  mentioned  the  Greek  βφρα'γον  by  the  side  of 
fardo;  but  the  σσ  of  φράσσω  shews  that  ^φρακ  must 
have  been  the  original  form:  for  we  should  have  had 
φράζω  from  a  ι^φρστ^.  Indeed  the  Latin  has  commonly 
preserved  for  us  the  original  letter  which  the  Greek  has 
weakened.  Thus  in  Greek  we  have  ττη^νυμι,  and  even  in 
Latin  we  find  pagus :  but  pac-iscor  shews  that  the  oldest 
form  of  this  common  root,  to  fix — ^whence  to  build,  or 
to  covenant — was  PAK,  and  not  PAG,  as  we  should  have 
rather  supposed  from  the  frequency  of  the  g :  and  ττάσσα- 
λο9  (i.  e.  iraK-ya-Xo'^)  tells  the  same  tale.  Compare  μίσγω 
and  misceo  ^. 

In  Latin  gloria  is  from  s^Mu,  the  Indo-European  KRU ; 
the  first  step  is  the  noun  clouos  (compare  κΚέ?ο<ζ),  which 
with  the  sufiBx  ya  becomes  the  secondary  noun  clouosia ; 

1  See  page  83. 

^  A  full  list  of  all  the  gutturals  thus  changed  in  Greek  is  given  in  the 
Gr,  Et.  485—487. 
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and  this,  by  the  loss  of  u  and  the  change  of  s  to  r,  is 
cloria;  after  which  the  I  is  probably  responsible  for  the  g\ 
But  there  is  no  such  cause  to  account  for  uiginti  by  the 
side  of  fUari  (Attic  €Ϊκοσι)  and  guhemo  {κυβερνάω))  whilst 
the  variation  within  the  Latin  itself  is  seen  mgurgulio  by 
the  Plautine  curculio  *.  The  older  k  is  pointed  out  by 
Corssen  (I.e.)  as  often  found  in  the  Old  Umbrian,  where 
the  Latin  had  weakened  it• 

But  this  change  of  sound  in  Latin  is,  doubtless,  con- 
nected with  a  curious  and  well-ascertained  fact  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  Latin  alphabet.  The  Old  Latin  alphabet  had, 
like  the  Greek,  κ  for  the  hard  guttural,  c  or  <  (Greek  Γ) 
for  the  soft.  But  the  diflference  between  the  two  sounds 
was  nearly  lost  at  some  early  period,  and  consequently  the 
symbol  κ  fell  out  of  use :  it  was  only  retained  occasionally 
before  a,  though  it  was  regularly  kept  as  the  abbreviated 
form  of  some  words,  as  K{aeso),  K{alendae),  &c. :  whilst  c, 
not  G,  is  found  in  old  inscriptions  in  forms  like  macister, 
cnata,  &c. ;  leciones  stands  on  the  restored  Columna  Ros- 
trata :  C.  and  Cn.  were  used  till  quite  late  for  Gains  and 
Gnaeus.  In  fact,  the  A:-sound  was  lost  for  a  time,  and  k 
and  g  alike  were  represented  by  c,  that  is,  by  the  ^r-sound. 
But  at  a  later  date,  some  time  in  the  third  century  B.  c, 
the  distinction  of  sound  begins  to  reappear,  as  Corssen 
suggests  very  probably  ^  from  the  increasing  intercourse 
of  Rome  with  foreign  peoples,  especially  the  Greeks  of 
southern  Italy.  But  instead  of  replaciog  κ  for  the  hard 
guttural  sound,  the  Romans  kept  the  existing  symbol  c 
for  the  hard  sound,  and  then  slightly  modified  it  by  the 
small  line  in  G  to  denote  the  soft  sound*.  That  the  rather 
frequent  change  from  A:  to  ^r  in  Latin  is  due  in  great  mea- 
sure to  the  confusion  of  the  symbols,  seems  to  me  probable, 
from  the  fact  that  for  the  other  classes  there  is  less  corre- 
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1  See  Krit.  Beitr.  63. 
'  Corssen,  i.  77. 
»  I.  10. 

*  The  earliest  place  where  g  certainly  occurs  seems  to  be  the  tomb- 
stone of  Scipio  BarbatuB,  about  200  b.c.    Corssen,  ib. 
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spending  weakening ;  to  which  indeed  the  Latin  had  no 
great  leaning.  The  change  of  κ  or  c  into  QV  will  be  con- 
sidered in  the  next  chapter;  also  its  weakening  under 
some  particular  circumstances  into  a  paUtal  sound  like 
chf  which  arises  from  assimilation• 

The  hard  dental  passes  into  the  soft  much  more  rarely, 
«ven  in  Greek,  We  find  δάτη?  ^  which  seems  to  be  the 
same  as  τάττ-η^.  It  is  at  least  probable  that  the  curious 
word  ζ/€ποδ69*  is  the  same  as  Tiepdtes,  the  shortening  of  the 
ο  being  due  probably  to  the  confusion  by  the  grammarians 
with  ττόδβ? :  whereas  Curtius  rightly,  I  think,  derives  both 
from  the  root  NAP,  whence  come  so  many  words  denoting 
relationship:  άνέψ-ως,  "a  cousin,"  the  Sanskrit  naptar, 
**a  grandson,"  the  Norse  nefi,  "a  brother,"  and  our 
"  nephew ; "  a  rather  remarkable  list  of  diflferent  "  speciali- 
sations" in  different  languages.  That  the  groups  τττ  and 
KT  have  sunk  to  β8  and  78  in  €β8ομος  and  078009  from 
errra  and  όκτω  seems  equally  undeniable  and  difficult 
to  explain '. 

In  Latin  it  is  probable  (as  Corssen  asserts*)  that. there 
is  no  instance  oit  sinking  to  d  at  the  beginning  of  a  word 
or  between  two  vowels.  The  confusion  between  t  and  d 
at  the  end  of  a  word  (shewn  in  the  different  spellings 
of  the  best  MSS.,  aput  and  apud,  havt  and  havd,  set 
and  sed,  &c.)  belongs  rather  to  the  universal  weakness 
of  'Latin  terminations.  The  rule  that  the  prepositions 
ended  in  d,  and  the  conjunctions  in  i,  seems  to  rest 
neither  on  etymological  grounds  nor  on  the  actual  inscrip- 
tions '^ ;  rather  the  final  letter  of  these  words,  which  were 
enclitic  and  fell  constantly  under  one  accent  with  the  fol- 
lowing word,  was  assimilated  by  the  initial  letter.  Assi- 
milation is  the  cause  of  quattuor  turning  into  quadraginta : 
the  numerals  both  in  Latin  and  Greek  constantly  shew 

1  Arist.  Vesp.  676. 

»  Od,  IV.  404.     Theok.  xvii.  25.     See  Gr,  Et.  No.  342  and  p.  489. 
3  Curtius  (Gr.  Et.  488)  thinks  that  0  in  ίβδομοί  was  irrational,  and 
that  the  μ  assimilated  the  r,  and  that  in  time  the  v, 

*  Krit.  Beitr.  83  et  seq.  β  Corssen,  1. 191,  &o. 
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US  odd  variations  of  sound,  so  that  their  identification 
must  sometimes  depend^  as  it  may  safely  here,  on  same- 
ness of  meaning. 

For  the  change  from  ττ  to  β  Curtius  gives  about  a 
dozen  more  or  less  certain  examples,  of  which  perhaps  the 
best  are  νβρις  which  seems  to  be  derived  from  νττέρ,  and 
καΧνβη,  compared  with  Λαλντττω^;  compare  Latin  clup-r 
eus;  the  ττ  may  be  the  mark  of  a  secondary  root  κ  A  LP 
from  KAL :  αβ-ρός  and  άττ-αΧό^  are  probably  akin :  and 
since  there  is  no  reason  for  hardening  in  στίλττ-ι/ό^,  it  i^ 
most  likely  that  the  β  in  στίλβω  is  a  weakened  ττ.    . 

There  are  rather  more  examples  in  the  Latin,  Bibq 
is  certainly  a  weakened  reduplicated  form  of  PA,  "to 
drink : "  the  Greek  has  preserved  the  consonant  but  weak- 
ened the  vowel  to  i,  Scabillum  too  may  be  -compared 
with  ί^σκαπ  in  σκηττ-τρον,  &c,  and  glaher  with  'γΧαφνρός  \ 
This  weakening  however  is  especially  remarkable  in  words 
borrowed  at  an  early  date  from  the  Greek,  as  Burrus  for 
ΐΐνρρος,  carhasus  for  κάρττασος.  At  a  later  period  ρ  is  not 
changed  in  words  similarly  borrowed :  and  this  weakening 
of  ρ  into  b,  in  connection  with  that  of  A:  to  ^r  mentioned 
above,  may  perhaps  shew,  as  Corssen  suggests,  that  the 
Romans  just  before  their  more  extended  intercourse  with 
foreign  nations  had  not  a  good  ear  for  the  distinction  be- 
tween hard  and  soft  momentary  sounds:  a  distinction 
which  under  Greek  influence  they  afterwards  recovered. 

2.  Further  substitution  for  momentary  (unaspirated) 
sounds. 

Such  substitution  seems  to  be  confined  to  one  or  two 
cases  in  Latin.  In  Greek  there  is  little  further  change 
ot  these  letters  which  does  not  seem  to  belong  clearly  to 
assimilation.  In  Latin  the  only  letter  which  is  much 
affected  is  d.  This  sometimes  passes  into  I  and  r.  The 
first  change  takes  place  commonly  at  the  beginning  of  a 
word:  thus  leuir  =  the  Greek  8αήρ,  and  the  originality  of 
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the  d  is  shewn  by  the  Sanskrit  devar.  That  lingua  was 
originally  dingua  is  probable  from  the  Gothic  tuggd,  our 
"tongue•"  And  dacrima  as  the  older  form  of  lacrtma 
(corresponding  to  Βάκρν,  and  Gothic  tagr,  a  "tear")  was 
used  by  Liviua  Andronicus,  according  to  Festus,  and 
probably,  as  Bergk  suggests,  by  Ennius  in  his  famous 
lines : 

nemo  me  dacrumis  decoret  neqne  fanera  fleti; 
faxit.    Cur?  uolito  uiuos  per  ora  oirom. 

The  argument  from  alliteration  seems  irresistible•  It 
is  possible  that  lignum  may  be  from  a  root  DAGB[,  to  burn, 
in  Sanskrit  /^dah :  the  change  from  a  to  i  before  gutturals 
is  rather  common  in  Latin ;  compare  ignis,  tignum,  &c. 
There  are  some  rare  but  undoubted  examples  of  the  same 
change  between  two  vowels :  as  olere,  ol{e)facere,  &c.  from 
ijod,  which  is  found  in  odor  and  in  68ω8α.  Ulysses  of 
course  represents  ΌΒυσσεύς.  If  adeps  be  the  equivalent 
of  ά\€ΐφα,  we  have  the  reverse  change  of  Ζ  to  ώ :  in  coda- 
mitas  and  calamitas  it  is  not  clear  which  is  the  older  form. 
Corssen  explains  the  change  by  saying  that  the  tip  of  the 
tongue  is  in  motion  in  sounding  Z,  and  also  in  sounding 
the  dental  d^ ;  but  this  first  statement  is  scarcely  true.  A 
very  weak  I  may  be  produced  by  pressing  the  tip  of  the 
tongue  even  against  the  teeth,  instead  of  the  front  palate, 
as  is  usual :  this  is  a  thick  sound  and  borders  closely  on  th. 
Now  if  the  Italian  d  were  the  true  dental,  the  sound 
into  which  it  passed  was  probably  this  I ;  which  must  then 
have  differed  from  the  common  I  sound•  But  it  is  more 
likely  that  the  d  was  produced  as  with  us ;  and  therefore 
the  I  was  also  the  common  sound :  for  each  the  point  of 
the  tongue  was  pressed  against  the  same  point  of  the 
palate,  and  the  transition  was  therefore  easy.  Nearly  the 
same  reason  would  explain  the  other  change  of  d  into  r : 
which  is  not  at  all  uncommon  in  old  Latin,  e.  g.  in  Gate's 
book  on  agriculture ;  and  arfuerunt,  arfuisse,  aruorsum, 
for  adfuerunt,  &c.  occur  in  the  Decree  concerning  the 

^  Aussjpr,  I.  223,     .  .        ,     ,      ^  .  - 
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Bacchanalia*.  But  in  the  classical  Latin  these  woidu 
again  appear  with  the  d,  shewing  that  the  change  was  only 
beginning  to  be  felt  at  the  commencement  of  the  literary 
epoch,  which  checked  it:  only  three  words  which  are 
familiar  to  us  shew  the  r :  these  are  arbiter  (but  adbitere), 
arcesso,  and  meridies  (root  madhy  as  in  Sanskrit  wadhya 
and  μέσσος^  i.  e.  μεθ-ί/ο-ς:  this  dh  would  become  d  in 
Latin  *).  The  r  must  have  been  in  these  cases  identical 
with  the  English  r,  in  which  there  is  no  perceptible  trill : 
it  has  been  already  more  than  once  pointed  out  that 
the  general  position  of  the  mouth  for  d,  I,  and  this  r 
is  the  same :  but  they  differ  in  the  degree  and  nature  of 
the  closure.  This  r  accordingly  differed  from  the  sound 
into  which  s  so  often  passed,  which  will  be  described  after- 
wards :  this  no  doubt  was  a  strong  trill.  An  intermediate 
sound  is  perhaps  to  be  found  in  Umbrian,  where  d 
was  changed  into  a  sound  still  more  resembling  s,  which, 
expressed  in  Roman  characters,  appears  as  rs '.  I  consider 
these  two  changes  then  as  entirely  due  to  a  weak  pro- 
nunciation of  d :  there  is  no  need  to  suppose  an  assimila- 
tion by  other  sounds. 

3.     Substitution  for  Spirants, 

This,  as  has  been  often  said,  is  the  change  which  has 
affected  the  Greek  language  more  than  any  other.  No 
other  letters  have  had  so  many  substitutes  or  been  so 
regularly  allowed  to  drop :  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  peculiar  liquidity  of  the  Greek — its  constant  accumu- 
lation of  vowels  without  a  consonant  * — is  mainly  due  to 
the  loss  of  these  rather  insignificant  sounds.  I  shall 
consider  their  substitutes  and  their  loss  together,  since  the 

1  Mcmmsen,  Corpus^  p.  48. 

«  See  Quint,  i.  6.  30. 

3  Aufrecht  aod  Kirchhofif,  Umbr,  Sprachdenmaler,  i.  84 ;  and  Corssen, 
I.  238—241. 

*  A  tolerably  striking  example  is  9ψ6φ€ρ^  Od,  iy.  226,  which  was  once 
idi-yo»oyo^€'rr•    Four  spirants  have  been  resolved  or  Tanished* 
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first  pass  naturally  into  the  second,  and  cannot  without 
inconvenience  be  taken  separately. 

(1)  No  trace  is  left  of  the  symbol  y  in  the  earliest 
known  period  of  Greek  history.  Instead  we  find  ι  espe- 
cially in  the  suffix  yo,  which  forms  so  many  both  primary 
and  secondary  nouns  in  all  the  languages  \  Thus,  when 
added  immediately  to  the  root  it  produces  numerous 
adjectives,  ττά^γιος  (τταγ-^ο-),  and  nouns,  such  as  i;/c9 
{av-yo')  ^  sometimes  with  the  «  displaced,  as  μοίρα  (i.  e. 
^op-ya) :  added  to  bases  it  produces  secondary  nouns, 
such  as  avSpi'iO'^  ^  where  however  the  double  sound  com- 
monly passed  into  a  monophthong,  and  €υσέβ€ΐα  from 
€ύσeβeσ'ya :  the  feminine  perfect  participles,  as  τετυφυΐα 
for  τeτυφoτ-ya :  and  adjectives  with  the  vowel  again  dis- 
placed, as  μέλαινα  for  μ€\aP'ya,  repeiva  for  repev-ya.  The 
Greek  ίν-ιο-ν  is  clearly  the  equivalent  of  the  Sanskrit 

1  See  Schleicher,  Comp.  p.  388,  Ac.  Westphal  {Gr.  Gr.  p.  75)  most 
unaccountably  holds  lo  to  be  the  older  form,  without  however  denying 
the  existence  of  y  in  Greece  at  some  period,  but  restricting  it  to  a  small 
number  of  cases.  One  argument  (out  of  many)  seems  conclusive  against 
this  hypothesis :  why  should  la,  if  original,  have  undergone  aU  the 
changes  which  Westphal  supposes  (into  yo-eoy  (fee.)  ?  It  was  a  compound 
which  the  Greeks  liked.  But  y  was  a  sound  which  they  certainly  dii^ed, 
and  therefore  tried  to  avoid  in  many  different  ways. 

^  Mr  Faley  (note  to  Eiad  vii.  47)  has  ^*  little  doubt  that  the  root  of  the 
word  was  ^cp•"  ^^*  ^  ^^  ^^^  know  a  single  certain  instance  where  initial 
φ  followed  by  no  consonant  has  been  dropped  in  Greek ;  for  φημί  and 
ήμί^  φάο5  and  ^ω;,  φέριστοί  and  άριστοί  have  not  the  slightest  necessary 
connection:  φημΧ  and  φάο5  have  been  already  referred  to  y/φα  &^ldy/φaf : 
ήμί  surely  must  be  connected  with  a-io  and  Sanskrit  aha,  so  that  the  root 
would  be  aoh  (Gr.  Et,  no.  611)  :  ίωί  has  been  already  discussed  :  φέριστο$ 
is  from  bhab  :  but  άριστοί  can  be  perfectly  explained  by  the  root  ab,  see 
page  34.  I  know  no  other  case  where  there  is  even  a  semblance  of  φ 
having  been  dropped.  On  the  other  hand,  the  loss  of  initial  8  is  one  of 
the  commonest  facts  of  the  language.  1 1  herefore  hold  the  derivation 
from  su  possible  as  far  as  form  p^oes,  and  probable  from  the  cognate  words 
in  other  languages,  but  not  sujfficiently  supported  by  cognate  words  in 
Greek  itself  to  be  regarded  as  certain  :  the  derivation  from  0cp  I  hold  to 
be  impossible.  Mi  Paley  (in  the  review  already  quoted,  see  page  163) 
calls  each  a  "  speculative  etymology,"  implying  that  there  is  no  reason 
why  one  should  be  more  right  than  the  other. 

The  έΊη  Mr  Paley's  ^ep  seems  to  be  supported  only  by  the  e  infenm, 

femina,  (fee.    But  there  is  no  appearance  of  any  ^  in  Italian ;  and  if  the 

root  of  these  words  was  bhu  (as  seems,  on  the  whole,  most  probable ; 

compare  Oscan/w/ane,  Umbrian /μ(μ,  <fec.),  the  e  was  due  to  vowel-inten- 

siiicution  (eu),  and  its  length  is  compensatory  for  the  loss  of  the  u, 

»  Theok.  xxYiii.  10. 
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an-ya :  but  the  common  root  is  uncertain.  The  Sicilian 
Doric  has  to  where  the  other  dialects  have  eo,  as  afyyvpio^;, 
φοιρίκιος,  &c.  Another  suffix  of  the  same  form  occurs 
in  many  verbs ;  this  takes  the  same  form  in  Greek, 
namely,  to  for  yo,  e.g.  18ίω,  and  καίω  for  /ca{f)'yo,  Βαίω 
for  Sa-yo;  and  many  times  the  vowel  is  thrown  back,  as 
αϊρω  —  ap'yo,  re/W  =  rezz-yo  \  In  the  comparative  suffix 
(yant)  the  y  has  generally  been  lost  by  assimilation,  as  in 
βράσσων  for  βραχ^-ι/ων,  but  appears  as  ι  in  ηΒίων  and  άμβί- 
νων  for  ap^^v-ytuv•  In  the  suffix  ay  a  which,  as  I  have  already 
said,  has  given  us  the  verbs  in  -αω,  -εω,  and  -οω,  the  spirant 
is  lost  altogether.  It  appears  as  ι  in  the  old  Ionic  genitive- 
suffix,  as  Ϊ7Γ7ΓΟΙΟ  for  iirTro-ayo.  Next,  original  y  =  e,  though 
much  less  frequently•  This  appears  in  κβνβος,  the  Epic  and 
Doric  form  of  Kev-yo,  "  empty,"  and  similar  forms  arepeo^, 
άΒέλφεός,  έτεός,  &c.  In  the  verbs  κνρέω,  κτνττέω,  &c.  which 
stand  by  κύρω  and  ίκτνττορ,  the  e  probably  stands  for  ?/, 
though  the  affix  may  have  been  €(y)o  originally  aya,  and  the 
y  altogether  lost.  The  suffix  of  the  future,  syo,  was  in  Doric 
resolved  into  both  σιω  and  σ€ω :  the  first  is  found  in  tlie 
severer  Doric  of  Crete  and  Heraclea,  e.g.  ττραξίομβν^ ; 
the  second  is  implied  in  the  contracted  forms  ττραξω  and 
ττραξονντι^.  Apparently  €  stands  for  y  in  evre,  i.e.  yo-re, 
which  more  commonly  lost  the  y  altogether.  At  the  be- 
ginning of  a  word  y  has  remained  as  A  in  a  few  cases. 
These  are  the  pronoun  09  with  its  ablative  ως*;  the 
Homeric  νσμίνη,  where  the  root  is  certainly  the  same  as 
the  Sanskrit  sjyudh  (the  θ  passing  into  σ  before  /a),  ητταρ, 
Latin  iecuVy  Sanskrit  yakrit,  and  νμεΐς,  where  our  "you" 
recalls  the  Sanskrit  yu-shme ;  and  a  few  more^  Some- 
times not  even  the  rough  breathing  remains,  as  in  the 
Aeolic  νμμβς  and  om  in  Sappho ^  Lastly,  the  spirant 
was   absolutely  lost  within  a  word,  in  Attic   especiallyj^ 

^  These  have  been>  already  folly  discussed  at  page  54  :  see  also  Cor- 
tins,  Temp,  und  Modi,  94. 

«  Ahrens,  ii.  210.  »  Id.  217.  *  See  p.  150. 

β  Gr,  Et.  368,  and  Schleicher,  Cowip.  217. 
/       *  Frag,  1. 15« 
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as  iu  κ€ρός,  &c. ;  iu  the  simple  future  -σω,  where  there 
is  no  contraction  as  in  the  Doric  to  mark  the  loss:  in 
genitives  like  ΐτπτον  and  (Doric  and  Aeolic)  ιππω  for 
Α7Γ7ΓΟ-0  :  in  the  contracted  verbs  universally :  and  in  some 
Doric  and  Aeolic  words  where  the  Attic  has  i,  as  ττοέω^, 
χαλ^€09*,  and  Aeolic  forms  as  "ΑΧκαος^,  ά\άθ€α\  Other 
different  forms  as  i^  or  even  S,  under  which  original  y 
appears,  are  not  substitutes,  but  the  result  of  assimilation 
or  indistinctness  of  pronunciation,  and  will  be  described  in 
the  final  chapter. 

Curtius  suggests  that  this  y  must  have  had  something  of 
the  guttural  about  it,  as  indeed  we  might  have  inferred 
from  its  being  sounded  quite  at  the  back  of  the  palate, 
and  therefore  nearer  to  the  gutturals  than  to  any  other 
sound  which  the  Greek  possesses.  He  argues  from  the 
Epic  and  Doric  futures,  where  the  ξ  seems  to  be  pro- 
duced by  the  assimilating  force  of  the  σ,  κ\ay^a)σyω, 
KKaya&f  κΚακ-σώ,  κΚαξώ^ι  so  also  βφθαξα  apparently 
comes  from  eφθa'^ya'^σa^. 

(2)  Original  8  retains  its  place  in  Greek  generally  at 
the  end  of  roots  and  words.  Thus  it  generally  occurs  in 
*Jhy  J  F€9,  \/ή^,  &c.,  except  when  the  suflBx  which  follows 
begins  with  a  vowel  or  /x :  as  in  «στ/,  ίσθή^,  ησται,  &c.;  but 
€{σ)ν9,  €(σ)-αζ/ό-9,  ήμένοζ,  &c. :  and  indeed  the  cases,  where 
a  vowel  follows  as  well  as  precedes  the  σ,  are  more  com- 
mon  than  the  others  where  it  does  not.  But  at  the  end  of 
a  suflBx  it  is  regularly  kept — ^in  formative  suffixes,  as  -e? 
and  -09  (σαφ€<ξ,  βδο?,  &c.),  and  in  case-suffixes,  as  -9  of  the 
nominative,  -09  of  the  genitive :  indeed  9  is  one  of  the  few 
letters  which  the  Greek  could  endure  at  the  end  of  a 
Λvord.  At  the  beginning  of  a  word  it  is  sometimes  found, 
as  in  σάος  (σώ9);  in  σιγή,  σβλήνη,  &c.,  which  are  probably 
from  sviK  (whence  German  schweigen)  and  SVAR   (the 

1  As  read  in  Theok.  e.g,  vin.  18,  &c,  by  Ahrens,  from  the  best  M8. 
«  Id.  Π.  36. 

»  Alo.  Frag.  24  (9),  in  AJirens,  i.  245.  *  Theok.  xxix•  1* 

^  Theok.  VI.  32»  where  however  Ahrens  deserts  his  MS.  (E)  and  reads 
κ\^ω:  but  άτ6κλαξον  (iKXY,  43).  .  »  Theok.  11.  115^ 
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Sanskrit  ^/svar,  and  Latin  Sol,  compare  somnua  from 
isjsvap,  &c.);  and  the  σ  seems  to  have  been  generally 
kept  when  another  spirant  had  fallen  out  immediately 
after  it ;  but  it  is  only  regularly  retained  when  a  hard 
consonant  follows  immediately,  as  σκάζω,  στορ-ένννμι, 
στοττός,  &c.:  because  the  cognate  hard  protects  it  from  the 
customary  passage  into  the  rough  breathing,  though  even 
here  the  σ  is  sometimes  lost,  as  in  'ravpo^  and  some  others 
which  will  be  given  under  the  head  of  Loss  in  consonantal 
groups.  Generally  speaking  too,  σ  standing  at  the  begin- 
ning of  a  word  was  retained  when  its  loss  would  have 
obscured  the  radical  form  too  much :  this  will  explain  σα09 
mentioned  above,  which  would  have  become  identical  with 
α/ζ  or  ως.  Next,  the  rough  breathing  is  found  regularly, 
as  in  e8-09,  βττω,  ίπνος,  ος  (the  pronoun  of  the  third  person, 
originally  sva,  not  the  relative  ya  which  takes  the  same 
form  in  Greek);  in  all  these  the  analogies  of  other  lan- 
guages shew  that  σ  once  began  the  word.  The  rough 
breathing  of  the  Greek  is  sometimes  due  to  a  lost  σ, 
which  was  not  initial  in  the  word :  as  βίστηκβί  for  €-σ€στ€- 
K€i,  through  ϋστηκβί;  perhaps  also^  ημβρος  mentioned  above 
for  ήσ μένος,  η  μένος:  when  the  rough  breathing  had  become 
regular  in  the  forms  where  σ  was  dropped,  it  would  pass 
over  even  to  the  few  where  it  was  retained,  as  rjarac,  though 
etymologically  it  was  wrong  there :  certainly  the  same  root 
as,  to  sit,  in  Sanskrit  has  no  initial  sibilant*.  With  respect 
to  s  the  Greek  and  Sanskrit  usages  are  directly  opposed. 
The  Sanskrit  retains  it  at  the  beginning  of  a  word,  but 
suflFers  it  at  the  end  of  a  word,  under  certain  conditions, 
to  pass  into  the  Visarga  or  slightly  heard  final  breath. 
Indeed  in  Sanskrit  as  in  Latin  the  true  h  is  the  relic  of 
an  aspirate:  in  Greek  it  never  appears  but  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  a  lost  spirant.     It  must  have  been  on  the 

.  1  Schleich.  Comp,  219. 
^  Gr,  EU  568.     Prof.  Curtius  however  rejects  this  explanation  of  a 
misplacement  of  sound  (p.  641),  preferring  to  suppose  a  mere  late  mis- 
take.   No  doubt  such  did  occur,  but  when  other  causes  can  bo  given, 
tiieee  have  surely  the  first  claim  to  be  regarded.. 
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wane  even  when  denoted  by  the  symbol  H,  as  is  proved 
by  its  being  sometimes  omitted  in  old  inscriptions*:  and 
I  agree  with  Professor  Curtius  that,  although  the  fact  of 
its  omission  in  the  alphabet  established  at  Athens  at  the 
end  of  the  Peloponnesian  war  cannot  be  taken  to  prove 
its  absolute  loss — we  know  it  must  have  remained  by  its 
aspirating  effect  on  consonants — yet  it  proves  at  least 
that  it  was  verging  to  extinction :  moreover  the  sound 
was  probably  growing  rare  when  it  was  so  often  placed 
wrongly,  as  ΐπττος,  ϊ/Βωρ,  νττό,  &c.*,  words  which  can  be 
shewn  from  other  languages  to  have  originally  begun 
with  a  smooth  breathing :  the  same  mistake  occurred  in 
Latin  and  for  the  same  reason,  e.g.  when  umor,  UTnerus, 
&c.  had  h  prefixed  to  them :  the  gradual  loss  of  the  h  from 
some  forms  produced  an  uncertainty  in  its  use,  which 
caused  its  introduction  into  other  forms  where  it  had  no 
business.  The  Athenians,  as  I  have  mentioned  before, 
offended  most  in  this  respect :  in  Aeolic  the  loss  of  the 
h  was  so  regular,  that  the  tendency  to  introduce  it 
wrongly  never  gained  ground. 

The  loss  of  the  rough  breathing  in  Greek  leads  to 
much  confusion.  Thus  it  is  difficult  to  distincjuish  in 
compounds  the  negative  a  from  the  α  which  came  through 
ά  from  sa,  "with,"  except  by  the  sense,  e.g.  in  άΒέλφό'ζ, 
where  we  are  guided  to  the  derivation  σα-ΒέΚφο-,  born 
of  the  same  Λvomb,  by  the  Sanskrit  sa-garbha,  which  is 
perhaps  the  same  word,  though  the  change  of  ^r  to  δ  is 
very  difficult. 

Frequently  there  is  no  trace  of  the  σ  left  at  all.  Its 
loss  at  the  beginning  of  a  word  before  a  liquid  or  nasal, 
as  in  ^J{a)pv,  (σ)ρυ6ς,  &c.  will  come  under  the  general 
head  of  Loss  in  consonautal  groups.  But  the  loss  which 
has  produced  most  effect  on  the  language  is  its  falling  put 
between  two  vowels^  in  verbs  as  tvtttd  from  τι57ΓΤ6(σ)αί, 

1  Gr.  Et.  634.  .  a  jjj•^  640. 

3  The  loss  is  rather  more  extensive  in  the  Laconian  than  in  other 
dialects:  e.g. /ιώα  occurs  for /κωσα  (/λοΟσα).  ' 
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in  nouns  as  jivovf;  from  7€ϊ/€(σ)ο9.  To  this  very  im- 
portant rule  there  are  hardly  any  exceptions ;  and  these 
again  are  principally  where  the  loss  of  the  σ  would  have 
caused  great  confusion.  Thus  if  the  σ  had  been  allowed 
to  fall  out,  e.g.  in  τάσις  (from  τα-τί-9),  the  result  would 
have  been  the  same  as  the  dative  of  the  article*  There- 
fore in  these  derivative  nouns,  and  in  inflections  like  τι- 
θησι  and  τίθεσαι,  and  in  some  few  other  cases,  the  Greeks 
used  suflScient  effort  to  retain  the  spirant.  The  contrac- 
tions resulting  from  its  regular  and  constant  loss  have 
been  described  systematically  under  the  diphthongs. 

The  change  of  s  into  ρ  is  pretty  well  confined  to  the 
Laconian :  the  nature  of  it  will  be  described  under  the 
changes  of  Latin  s.  Thus  we  find  ττόρ  instead  of  ττούς, 
rip  for  τ/<?,  0t6p  for  θβό^,  &c.,  among  the  glosses  of  Hesy- 
chius :  TraXeop  is  τταΧαως  in  Aristophanes  ^• 

(3)  The  remaining  spirant  ν  was  known  to  the 
Greeks  later  than  y  by  a  distinct  symbol,  the  Digamma, 
as  it  was  called  from  its  form.  This  F,  as  is  well  known, 
is  found  on  old  Aeolic  and  Doric  inscriptions,  and  un- 
mistakeable  traces  of  its  presence  (as  well  as  of  the  other 
semivowel)  are  to  be  found  in  Homer;  not  indeed  with 
perfect  regularity ;  sometimes  e.  g.  .we  find  IBeiv  and  some- 
times ftSeiu^]  this  would  be  not  unnatural  at  a  time  when 
the  sound  was  dying  out:  but  it  accords  best  with  the 
theory  that  the  poems  were  arranged  late.  There  seem» 
to  be  no  reason  to  suppose  (what  is  possible  on  phonetic 
grounds)  that  either  of  the  other  spirants  y  ors  passed  into 
F  before  they  disappeared.  F  is  the  representative  of  ori- 
ginal V,  and  of  that  only,  in  spite  of  one  or  two  mistakes 
in  inscriptions,  natural  at  a  time  when  the  v-sound  had 
become  almost  as  strange  as  y,  but  the  symbol  F  was  still 

1  Lys.  988 :  see  for  more  examples  Alirens,  n.  71«  <&c. :  Westphal» 
Gr.  Gr.  p.  34. 

*  Thus  in  Iliad  i.  203  we  read 

^  tva  νβριν  td'ffs  *λτ^(ΐίμίνονοι  *λτρ€ΐδαα ; 
but  in  line  262 
y  ού  yap  τω  rotovt  ϊδον  avipat^  ούδ^  ^ίίωμαί* 
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remembered  ^  That  the  sound  was  the  same  as  that  of  the 
English  v),  not  %  is  most  probable  front  the  easy  transition 
of  the  semivowel  to  the  vowel,  and  vice  versa :  see  also  the 
arguments  respecting  the  sound  of  the  Latin  v. 

Examples  of  the  symbol  F  in  Aeolic  and  Doric  are  to 
be  found  in  Ahrens'.  Thus  we  have  foi  in  Sappho'  and 
feiinjv  (i.  e,  elireL•^)  ;  though  here,  as  well  as  in  Homer,  it 
Avas  often  omitted ;  e.  g.  φάεννον  elSo?',  though  isjvid  proba- 
bly retained  the  t;-sound  at  least  as  long  as  any  other 
word.  In  spite  indeed  of  the  term  "Aeolic  digamma," 
used  by  grammarians,  the  evidence  of  the  surviving  frag- 
ments would  seem  to  shew  that  the  Aeolic  commonly 
changed  ν  to  Uy  or  hardened  it  (by  dissimilation  generally) 
to  ^;  it  was  retained,  however,  more  regularly  by  the 
Boeotian  variety  of  the  Aeolic,  which  resembled  the  Doric 
more  than  any  other  '•  In  Doric  we  have  the  evidence  of 
numerous  glosses  of  Hesychius ',  where  indeed  the  symbol 
used  is  Γ,  but  where  it  is  almost  certain  that  the  F  must 
be  replaced,  the  mistake  being  that  of  the  copyist :  it 
is  indeed  possible  that  a  g  should  be  produced  before  a 
ti;-sound,  as  it  has  been  produced  in  French  gtt^pe,  gdter: 
the  tongue  (as  has  been  already  pointed  out)  is  in  the 
same  position  for  sounding  w  as  for  sounding  g :  but  the 
action  of  the  lips  is  added  for  the  w.  But  Ahrens  has 
pointed  out  that  the  glosses  in  which  this  γ  occurs,  al- 
though generally  Laconian,  yet  sometimes  bear  the  mark 
of  being  Lesbian  and  sometimes  Boeotian :  and  it  is  cer- 
tainly not  conceivable  that  γ  should  be  found  in  all  these 
dialects  instead  of  v,  without  more  explicit  evidence  for 
the  f^t.  Also  F  occurs  in  tolerable  frequency  in  inscrip- 
tions of  the  old  Doric ;  e.  g.  in  words  like  /cXeFo?,  ai^ei 
(compare  aeuom),  &c.  But  even  from  these  it  is  clear  that 
the  letter  was  rapidly  passing  out  of  common  use. 

1  See  Gr,  Et,  368. 

8  Dial,  Graec.  i.  30,  Ac. ;  ii.  42,  &c. 

3  II.  1.  4  Id.  XXVI.  2.  8  Id.  in.  2. 

β  See  nnmerons  examples  from  inscriptions  in  Ahrens,  1. 169,  Sse. 

7  Id.  II.  53,  &c» 
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It  is  resolved  into  ν  in  Βύο  certainly  in  common  Greek ; 
and  in  Lesbian  Λνο  have  forms  like  χενω  for  χβΡω,  ττι/βνω 
for  ττνβΐω,  αΰηρ^  ανως,  &c.,  where  the  letter  is  entirely  lost 
in  Attic  Greek.  In  all  these  the  ν  is  the  radical  vowel, 
intensified  in  the  present-stem;  but  it  must  have  taken 
the  2£?-sound  (that  is,  F)  before  the  vowel  ω :  which  was 
then  written  as  ν  by  the  Aeolic  when  they  lost  the  symbol 
F.  The  V  is  also  found  in  the  Ionic  701WO9,  the  genitive  of 
youv,  instead  of  yovfo^^:  in  μοννο^  for  μον-ΐος,  &c. 

It  appears  as  the  rough  breathing  at  the  beginning  of 
a  word;  so  that  all  the  spirants  in  Greek  can  be  resolved 
into  h.  This  is  at  once  seen  by  comparison  with  the 
Latin  :  'Ισττβρος  =  ueaper  ;  ενρνμι  has  the  same  root  as  v^es- 
tie.  The  rough  breathing  thus  produced  is  liable  to  the 
same  aflfections  as  that  which  represents  σ :  thus  we  have 
€σθης :  ΐστωρ  (whence  ιστορία)  came  to  have  the  smooth 
breathing  in  time,  as  the  verb  (ϊΒμβν)  seems  very  early  to 
have  had. 

These  are  the  regular  substitutes  for  v,  found  to  some 
extent  in  all  dialects.  Many  more  examples  might  easily 
have  been  given  of  these  substitutions  :  but  a  few  suffice, 
because  they  are  familiar.  But  there  are  others  very  dif- 
ficult to  explain,  which  occur  sporadically,  or  in  one  dialect 
only.  Thus  in  the  Laconian  ν  appears  commonly  hard- 
ened to  ^;  e.g.  as  in  fiepyov  (where  the  original  ν  is 
shewn  by  our  **  work "),  in.  βέτος  for  €τος  (Latin  vstus, 
originally  a . "  year,"  whence  the  adjective  tteter-ntiSy  as 
diurnus  from  dies)^  in  fieUart,  βέκας,  and  many  other 
cases  where  the  sound  is  initial :  in  άββίΒω,  άβωρ  (Lesbian 
αύως),  in  the  Cretan  άβεΚιος,  the  Argive  ωβεα  (coippare 
Latin  oita),  and  other  words  where  the  sound  was  medial. 
And  one  example  common  to  all  Greek  is  given  by  the 
common  .verb  βονΤωμαι,  which  is  the  Ionic  form  of  βόλ- 
ι/ο-μαι,  Aeolic  βόΧΚομαι,  and  severe  Doric  βώΧομαι,  That 
the  original  consonant  was  ν  seems  clear  from  Sanskrit  vri 
(var),  Latin  uolo,  Gothic  vil-jan,  and  Sclav,  vol-it-i  * ;  it  is 

1  Comp,  222,  *  Gr.  Et.  No..  659. 
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scarcely  to  be  supposed  that  all  the  other  languages  agreed 
to  weaken  a  sound  preserved  only  by  the  Greek.  This  β 
then,  like  the  dialectic  varieties  given  above,  must  be 
regarded  as  a  strengthening,  though  there  is  no  apparent 
reason  for  it.  V  sometimes  passed  into  β  before  ρ  or  λ  in 
the  Aeolic,  as  we  shall  see  hereafter ;  but  here  the  reason 
is  obvious,  the  influence  of  the  following  sound :  but  no 
such  cause  can  be  assigned  for  these  initial  changes.  Was 
the  hard  Doric  β  an  exceptionally  weak  sound,  itself 
hardly  stronger  than  ν  ?  This  is  possible,  and  the  change 
is  intelligible,  if  the  Greek  v-sound  were  a  true  labial,  not 
a  Iftbio- dental ;  that  is,  either  our  w,  or  the  labial  ν :  then 
a  wefik  b  would  naturally  pass  into  this  sound.  Curtius 
thinks  *  that  ο  and  i;  may  have  had  a  dissimilating  effect 
on  the  F,  just  as  we  saw  in  Latin  that  vu  was  regularly 
avoided ;  and  Cuilius  thinks  that  ferb-ui  from  few-  and 
hub-lie  from  bov-  are  due  to  this  principle  *•  So  perhaps 
the  β  in  βονλομαι  may  be  due  to  the  combined  influence 
of  ο  and  λ :  but  this  principle  will  not  explain  the  Laco- 
nian  words  where  ο  does  not  occur  more  than  any  other 
vowel. 

Another  variation  of  t; — ^into  μ — has  been  often  assumed' ; 
the  change  is  probable  for  a  very  small  list  of  words, 
scarcely  more  than  those  in  which  μ  passes  in  obscure 
dialects  into  β.  Curtius  allows  the  change  for  μάΚβυρον  * 
from  Ajfa\  whence  άΚβω,  to  grind  com.  Max  Miiller" 
thinks  that  here  and  in  some  other  words  initial  μ  has 
been  dropped,  and  refers  oKevpov  to  MAR,  whence  Latin 
mola,  &c.  Curtius  denies  the  loss  of  initial  /Lt,  as  also  the 
transition  from  /x,  a  common  and  easy  sound,  to  v,  a  sound 
for  which  the  Greeks  had  no  liking,  and  which  was  be- 
coming very  uncommon.  This  argument,  I  think,  is 
strong;  and  it  will  account  for  .the  change  of  F  to  /x, 
although  to  us  the  latter  may  seem  the  harder  sound. 

1  Or,  Et.  638. 

«  See  however  Corssen,  Krit  Beitr.  165,  and  Schleiclier,  255. 

*'  See  Curtius,  pp.  539— 515<  ^  Theok.  ϊγ.  116t  «  n.  823. 
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The  two  are  pronounced  so  closely  together  (that  is,  if  we 
assume  that  the  Greek  ν  was  a  true  labial),  that  in  chance 
cases  the  Greeks,  wishing  to  avoid  v,  might  easily  slip  into 
μ.  Other  words,  in  which  Curtius  allows  the  change,  are 
μαλλό?  (Latin  uilhis,  and  μηΚον  can  hardly  be  separated 
from  this  group),  μέΧΒομαν  by  Ιλδο/^αί,  μάρτττω  by  San- 
skrit tjOarky  μοΧττίς  by  iKwi^  (a  dialectical  variety  in 
Hesychius),  and  αμφήρ  by  ανχήνΚ  It  is  commonly  as- 
sumed in  μόσχος  by  οσχος  and  μηρνω  *  by  €ρνω.  It  will 
be  seen  that  in  all  these  cases  there  is  much  uncertainty. 
I  may  mention  here  the  pretty  certain  change  of  aF(i)-w9 
— ^from  avi,  Greek  oFt — into  αμνός,  though  this  is  not 
substitution,  but  arises  from  the  influence  of  the  v.  In 
the  simple  cases  of  substitution,  the  μ  must  be  regarded  as 
one  of  the  many  attempts  made  by  the  Greeks  to  avoid 
the  i^-sound,  which  was  so  unpleasant  to  them.  The  same 
struggle  led  to  a  difierent  result  in  many  words,  i.  e.  to  the 
introduction  of  a  weak  vowel-sound  before  the  w,  which 
then  fell  out,  leaving  the  vowel  behind  it :  such  cases  are 
€-(Ρ)€λδ-ο/ιαί  beside  μέΧΒομαι,  and  many  others  where 
the  μ-ίοτια  does  not  occur,  as  i-{f)epyra,  €-(Ρ)€/Λοσ/> , 
€-{ΐ)ίση  (  =  αΙσα),  perhaps  eo/^r;;  compared  with  Sanskrit 
vrata,  &c. 

The  change  of  F  into  7  is  more  strange•  It  occurs  in 
no  common  word,  but  is  supported  by  some  rare  dialectical 
forms,  which  need  not  here  detain  us'.  It  must  be  re- 
garded as  an  irregular  anticipation  of  the  change  (regular 
in  modern  Greek)  by  which  7  is  sounded  as  a  strong  y* ; 
but  the  very  small  number  of  words,  for  which  the  change 
from  F  to  7  can  be  assumed,  is  totally  inadequate  to  prove 
that  7  had  universally  sunk  into  the  weak  sound  of  modem 
times.  The  Boeotian  ιών  for  iydv  undoubtedly  points  to 
a  weat;  sound  of-thq  7  in  that  dialect:  we  have•  before 


!k 
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1  For  this  word  Schmidt  {VokalismtiSf  i.  181)  lays  down  an  originftl 
form  άyχήv,  passing  by  labialisation  into  άμφήν,  and  intoaiJ^i^v  by  vocal' 
isation  of  the  nasal ;  just  as  he  would  form -|3i)^as  from  βϊνθο^, 

»  Theok.  I.  29,        .  ,'.S^9  Gr^EU  546,  <  3pe  Gelidajrt,  p.  8Q, 
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seen  that  the  Boeotian  resembles  the  modem  Greek  \ 
Forms  like  yaia  and  (F)aZa  are  of  course  not  in  point;  the 
7  here  is  radical  and  the  parasitic  ν  has  forced  it  out. 

I  have  thus  shewn  the  different  simple  sounds  to 
which  the  spirants  sank  in  Greek,  and  how  they  some- 
times passed  out,  leaving  no  mark  at  all.  Further  changes 
worked  by  them  will  be  found  under  the  head  of  Assimi- 
lation, and  still  more  when  we  come  to  treat  of  indistinct 
articulation. 

The  spirants  in  Latin  have  been  also  very  considerably 
affected;  but  not  in  any  way  which  so  profoundly  in- 
fluenced the  character  of  the  language  as  the  changes 
above  mentioned  modified  the  Greek.  The  Latin  had  in- 
deed no  special  symbols  for  y  and  ν ;  but  the  sounds  were 
denoted  pretty  regularly  by  i  and  u ;  they  had  not  nearly 
so  many  substitutes  as  we  have  seen  ^n  the  Greek. 

(I)  First,  y  had  its  full  sound  preserved  by  i  at  the 
beginning  of  words,  as  iug-um,  ius,  Sec,  or  syllables,  as  in- 
iiistua ;  and  between  two  vowels,  as  pleheius,  aio,  eius,  &c.  * 
According  to  Priscian  this  y-sound  between  two  vowels  in 
two  syllables  was  originally  denoted  by  n,  e.g.  eiiis :  so 
that  even  three  i's  might  meet  together,  as  in  Pompeiii^ : 
according  to  Quintilian  this  usage  survived  down  to  Cicero's 
times.  It  must  be  remembered  that  when  a,  e,  ο  or  u 
precede  the  i  thus  produced  from  y,  the  combination  is  not 
a  diphthong,  but  a  vowel  followed  by  a  consonant.  After 
consonants  the  i  might  be  either  the  vowel,  or  it  might 
still  have  the  semivowel  sound;  e.g. pnncip'ium\  conub- 
iam^y  &c.  It  is  frequently  lost  altogether,  e.g.  in  the 
verbs  of  the  first  and  second  conjugation,  where  the  a-o 
and  e-o  represent  the  Indo-European  and  Sanskrit  ay  a; 
the  original  a  being  split  up,  as  in  Greek :  it  is  dropped  in 
Qh[y)icio  and  ob{y)ex,  and  other  compounds  of  iacio;  in 


1^  See  page  276.  ^  Comp.  252. 

8  See  Corssen,  i.  299.  *  Hor.  Od.  iii.  6.  6. 

5  jjucr.  III.  776,  and  Munro's  notes ;  I  think  the  evidence  is  in  layour 
6f  the  long  μ  in  the  Augustan  age.  . 
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cunctus  for  co-iunctus;  rarely  in  comparatives,  as  min{i)or 
and  probably  plus  for  plo-ius  ;  in  ero,  which  stands  for  es- 
yo  }  From  these  examples  it  is  clear  that  the  semivowel 
sound  was  in  the  main  preserved  by  the  Italians,  only  with 
no  symbol  to  distinguish  it  from  the  cognate  vowel. 

(2)  S,  unlike  the  Greek  σ,  is  retained  regularly  be- 
fore a  vowel,  and  sometimes  before  consonants  at  the  be- 
ginning of  a  word ;  it  is  frequently  lost  at  the  end,  at  least 
in  the  common  pronunciation,  and  in  the  older  poetry ; 
but  replaced  through  the  influence  of  the  Greek  rules,  in 
the  nominatives  of  nouns  of  the  o-declension,  as  bono-s, 
not  in  those  of  the  α-declension,  as  aduena{s),  except  some- 
times paricidas  and  the  rare  hosticapas;  nor  in  the  geni- 
tives of  the  a-,  e-,  or  o-stems.  Examples  are  given  in 
plenty  by  Corssen*  from  inscriptions  of  the  age  of  the 
Second  Punic  war,  qf  nominatives  where  the  s  was  not 
written:  but  it  reappears  regularly  at  the  end  of  the 
second  century  B.C. :  by  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  cen- 
tury A.D.  final  s  was  again  entirely  lost^  s  is  held  by 
Corssen  to  have  been  sounded  strongly  when  initial,  and 
generally  before  or  after  consonants :  but  weakly  between 
two  vowels,  and  after  n,  which  was  itself  weakly  pro- 
nounced before  s,  and  often  entirely  vanished  * ;  so  that  s 
was  really  in  the  same  position  as  if  a  vowel  had  imme- 
diatel}'  preceded  it.  These  two  sounds  can  have  been 
only  the  common  s  and  z,  the  hard  and  soft  sibilants. 
But  it  has  been  already  mentioned  that  the  symbol  ζ  fell 
out  of  the  alphabet  at  a  very  early  period :  and  it  is  the 
most  natural  inference  that  the  sound  was  lost  also :  it  was 
probably  this  -s^-sound  which  passed  into  r,  as  will  be 
pointed  out  immediately.  Mr  Roby  seems  to  me  quite 
right  in  denying  that  s,  when  it  remained  unchanged 
between  two  vowels,  had  the  sound  of  z'^:  if  so,  it  should 

1  Comp.  252.    Corssen  {KHt.  Beitr,  498)  would  derive  -dum  and  'dem 
from  dyantf  i,  e.  divam. 

*  I.  2Θ6.  •  8  Id.  I.  294. 

*  E.g.  cosol  for  eonsulf  on  tiie  tomb  of  Scipio  BarbatuB, /on»o(n)eui| 
(fcc.  ^  Orammart  p,  liy. 
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have  passed  into  r,  like  others  similarly  situated.  ■  This 
view  is  supported  by  the  fact  that  there  is  very  often  a 
wavering  between  s  and  sSy  e.g.  causa  and  cawssa,  usus 
and  ussus :  and  similar  waverings  have  been  already  cited 
as  evidence  of  the  strength  of  the  sound :  here  ss  would 
seem  to  be  in  general  etymologically  correct,  the  first  s 
being  the  result  of  assibilation  of  the  final  letter  of  the 
root;  then  the  recognised  strength  of  s  in  these  words ded 
to  the  dropping  of  one.  There  is  good  evidence  for  the 
use  of  55  down  to  a  late  period  in  the  best  MSS.  of  Virgil 
and  Quintilian's  express  statement  ^  as  to  the  usage  of 
Cicero.  As  both  caussa  and  cau^a  occur  side  by  side  in 
the  same  inscription',  it  cannot  be  imagined  that  the  first 
was  sounded  causa  and  the  second  cauza.  Next  we  have 
the  cases  where  s  became  r,  which  are  very*  numerous,  and 
characteristic  of  the  lancruasfe.  Thus  we  find  Lares  in^ 
stead  of  the  Lases  of  the  Carmen  AiVale,  ara  instead  of 
asa,  which  is  found  in  every  other  Italian  dialect ' ;  quaero 
is  the  younger  form  of  quaeso ;  gero,  haurio,  uro  shew  tlie 
original  s  in  their  supines :  et^am  and  ero  are  from  /^/es : 
the  genitives  arhoris,  muris,  &c.,  are  from  bases  arbos, 
muSy  &c.,  which  in  later  times  sometimes  allowed  even  the 
s  which  marked  the  nominative  case  to  sink  to  r,  as 
arbor :  in  the  genitives  plural  r  is  the  substitute  for  the 
old  5,  which  in  Greek  fell  out  altogether ;  compare  dearum 
for  dedsdm  with  θεά(σ)ων  θεών*":  plurimus  is  the  plus- 
imus  of  the  Carmen  Saliare.  This  change  of  5  to  r  is  also 
found  before  η  and  m ;  thus  verna  is  vesna,'^  vetemus  is 
vetus-nus,  the  e  being  due  to  the  following  r :  and  carmen 
is  most  probably  cas-men  *,  in  spite  of  the  Greek  ττοίημα, 
which  would  lead  us  to  derive  carmen  from  KAR  "to 
make,"  which  is  undoubtedly  found  in  cre-are:  but  we 
have  Casmenae,  the  Latin  Muses,  which  would  be  inexpli- 

1  I.  7.  20.  *  Corssen,  i.  282. 

8  lb,  I.  229. 

^  I  do  not  mean  that  0t6i  is  the  same  word  as  deu8t  see  p.  87. 

β  See  p.  162.  β  Krit,  Beitr.  406. 
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cable  except  from  KAS,  whence  the  Sanskrit  fjgams,  "to  say" 
or  "  praise."  Lastly,  s  sinks  to  r  at  the  end  of  a  word  after 
a  vowel,  as  in  amor^,  and  arbor  just  mentioned.  Accord- 
ing to  Cicero,  Papirius  Crassus  (consul  So6)  was  the  last 
of  his  race  who  was  called  by  the  old  name  Papisius : 
without  pressing  this  statement  too  far,  we  may  fairly  con- 
clude that  the  change  was  growing  general  about  that 
time.  It  was  not  a  very  great  one  :  the  r  must  have  been 
the  strong  trill:  for  which  the  mouth  is  just  in  the  posi- 
tion for  sounding  s  or  z;  but  the  tongue  is  held  more 
loosely.  The  tolerably  synchronous  establishment  of  the  r 
and  dying-out  of  the  ζ  is  strongly  in  favour  of  Mr  Roby's 
view,  that  where  the  s  remained  it  was  the  hard  sibilant. 

We  find  the  actual  symbol  ζ  both  in  Oscan  and  in 
Umbrian.  From,  menzaru  (Le.  mensarum)  and  horz  (i.  e 
horturs)  we  see  that  the  other  Italian  dialects  possessed  a 
distinct  symbol  to  denote  the  soft  sibilant,  which  had  died 
out  in  Latin  soon  after  the  time  of  the  xii.  Tables,  ζ 
does  not  reappear  at  Rome  till  the  common  introduction 
of  Greek  words :  when  it  was  again  used,  but  to  represent 
f,  a  very  different  sound.  When  it  appears  in  Plautine 
manuscripts  it  is  through  a  confusion  with  the  later  ζ :  for 
the  Romans  of  Plautus'  time  undoubtedly  represented  ζ 
by  s  or  ss,  according  as  it  was  initial  or  medial:  sona^ 
(ζώνη)  or  badisso^. 

Sometimes,  though  only  irregularly,  s  vanishes  alto- 
gether between  two  vowels,  just  as  it  did  in  the  Greek. 
Thus  we  have  uim  which  must  be  for  uisim  from  uis,  for 
uires  stands  for  uis-es.     Ver  for  ueser  {^e{a)ap)  has  been 
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1  Analogous  to  this  change  in  the  South  European  family  is  that  of  s 
(final)  into  r  in  the  Norse  among  the  languages  of  North  Europe.  Thus 
the  inflectional  «  of  the  nom.  appears  as  r  in  masc.  strong  nouns  and 
some  feminines,  e.g.  heim-r,  feUi-r,  bru^-r  (fern.).  Mer  and  per  are 
datives  of  the  1st  and  2nd  pronoun  corresponding  to  Gothic  mis  and 
thus  :  hwer  (who)  is  the  Gothic  hwas.  The  verb  as  makes  in  the  present : 
1.  em,  2.  ertf  3.  er  {es),  1.  erum,  2.  erut,  3.  em.  The  plural  nom.  of  nouns 
also  shews  r,  as  heim-ar^  feld-ir,  bruis-ar. 

^  So  Trin.  862,  ed.  Briz :  sector  sonarlus,  1.  e,  a  cut-purse. 

'  See  Corssen,  i.  295• 
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already  mentioned.     Similarly  the  s  is  lost  in  genitives 
like  die{s)iy  whence  eventually  die,  plebe{s)i,  &c.\ 

(3)  Finally,  ν  in  Latin  has  much  the  same  histoiy  as 
y.  It  is  represented  by  u,  e.g.  in  uideo,  nouos,  ouis. 
Sometimes  this  u  is  simply  the  vowel,  as  in  ecus  {equos), 
relicuos^,  &c.  Not  unfrequently  it  fell  out,  like  y :  e.g.  in 
s{u)ibi  and  t(u)ibi,  the  roots  being  sva  and  tva ;  in  de(v)oSy 
so{v)os,  &c. ;  in  verbs  ]ikefluont  from  \/fluv,  and  especially 
in  the  perfects,  &c.,  formed  with  suffix  -vi,  e.g.  no{ue)runt, 
no{ue)ram,  &c.  Further  examples,  if  required,  will  be 
found  in  the  Compendium^, 

The  supposed  change  of  υ  into  m  in  mare,  compared 
with  Sanskrit  ί;ά?'ί,  "water,"  is  rejected  by  Corssen*  rightly, 
I  think.  He  shews  that  the  root  var  is  preserved  in  Ita- 
lian river-names  as  Varusa,  Varranus,  &c.,  so  that  mare 
more  probably  belongs  to  \lm(ir  in  the  sense  of  **the 
waste."  The  first  derivation  may  seem  better  as  regards 
sense,  but  must  be  rejected  as  sinning  against  the  laws  of 
sound :  the  second  need  not  be  accepted,  or  only  provision- 
ally till  another  is  discovered  which  satisfies  the  sense 
better,  and  is  equally  possible  phonetically  ^ 

The  sound  of  ν  in  Latin  has  been  much  discussed  of 
late^.  The  arguments  of  Mr  Roby  and  Prof.  Munro  ap- 
pear to  me  to  prove  conclusively  that  it  was  not  the 
English  labio-dental  ν ;  but  it  is  not  quite  certain,  to  my 
mind,  whether  it  was  w  or  the  labial  v,  though  the  former 
is  more  probable.  I  have  only  room  to  give  the  merest 
summary  of  these  arguments :  but  they  are  easily  accessi- 
ble. The  most  important  are  derived,  first,  from  the  ab- 
sence of  any  distinct  symbol  for  ν  \  and  as  u  was  sounded 

1  Krit.  Beitr.  465. 

a  E.g.  in  Lucr.  i.  560.  Perhaps  the  length  of  the  first  syllable  may 
mark  an  assimilated  d,  red-licuos  :  cf.  sella  for  sed-la, 

8  pp.  253,  254. 

4  KHL  Beitr.  237. 

8  Μ  and  ν  interchange  frequently  in  Welsh :  as  in  moel  and  foel,  a 
hill,  mawr  and  fawVf  great,  &c. :  the  symbol  indeed  here  is  /,  but  the 
sound  is  v,  and  is,  so  far  as  I  can  detect,  labial. 

β  See  the  Academy,  Nos.  20—23;  and  the  admirable  discussion  in 
Boby's  Grammar i  pp.  xxxii.— xlii. 
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(oo),  it  is  probable  that  the  consonant  was  the  nearest  pos- 
sible to  (oo),  that  is  w :  that  there  was  some  slight  differ- 
ence between  u  and  υ  is  shewn  by  Claudius'  introduction  of 
a  new  symbol.    Secondly,  the  interchange  of  the  u  and  v- 
sounds  is  more  explicable  on  the  «^-hypothesis  ;  e.g.  genua 
and  genva,  solvo  and  soluo :  so  is  (thirdly)  the  loss  of  the  ν 
in  ama{ue)ram,  &c. ;  and  (fourthly)  the  retention  of  ο  after 
V  in  words  like  ceruos,  whereas  it  otherwise  sunk  to  u  (oo) ; 
now  (vo)  ani  (voo)  are  about  equally  easy  sounds,  but  (wo) 
and  (woo)  are  not;  compare  the  frequent  loss  in  English 
of  w  before  (oo),  as  in  wool,  woman,  &c.  Fifthly,  the  name 
vau  (whence  our  vee)  given  to  it  in  post-classical  times, 
according  to  Priscian,  because  of  its  resemblance  to  the 
digamma,  is  more  intelligible  if  the  sound  was  w :  the  name 
by  analogy  should  have  been  ev  (for,  in  momentary  sounds, 
the  vowel  follows,  in  continuous  sounds  it  precedes  the 
consonant),  and,  doubtless,  would  have  been  so,  if  the 
sound  had  been  ν :  but  it  would  have  been  inaudible,  or 
nearly  so,  if  the  consonant  was  w ;  and,  therefore,  the  vowel 
was  in  this  case  post-fixed.     The  above  arguments  are  all 
Mr  Roby*s :  to  him  also  is  due  a  most  thorough  discussion 
of  the  transliteration  of  ν  into  Greek :  the  fact,  that  β  is 
often  found  there  for  it,  is  the  strongest  argument  for  the 
v-sound.   Two  questions  here  arise :  what  was  the  sound  of 
β  ?  and  how  far  was  β  used  ?     In  reply  to  the  first,  β  is 
certainly  υ  in  modern  Greek  ;  but  this  ν  seems  to  be  labial, 
not  labio-dental :  and  I  have  already  pointed  out  the  af- 
finity of  the  labial  υ  and  β.    Consequently,  if  β  had  repre- 
sented V  regularly  in  Greek  transliteration  of  Latin  words, 
this  would  be  an  argument  only  for  the  labial  sound  of  v, 
that  is,  for  something  nearer  our  w  than  our  v.     But  the 
representation  of  ν  by  β,  as  Mr  Roby  has  clearly  shewn, 
occurs  but  rarely  in  the  older  writers,  and  with  increasing 
frequency  the    later  we   pass   along  the   scale.      Thus, 
in  Poly  bins  (second  cent.  B.  c.)  ου  is  regular  :  in  Dionysius 
Halicarnassensis  ου  is  much  more  common,  but  β  is  also 
found :  but  in  Plutarch  (first  cent,  after  Christ)  the  number 
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of  times  in  whicli  β  occurs  is  180,  while  ov  is  still  found 
323  times.  It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  this  transliteration 
of  ν  by  yS  cannot  be  separated  from  the  tendency  to  confuse 
together  the  υ  and  6  in  Italian  itself,  which  shews  itself  in 
the  second  century  after  Christ,  and  afterwards  increases : 
but  which  probably  occurred,  at  least  dialectically,  much 
earlier,  if  we  may  judge  from  double  forms,  such  as  Labici 
and  Lauici,  Fabius  and  Fouim,  &c. :  it  is  by  far  the  most 
probable  that  the  v,  in  all  such  cases,  was  the  labial 
V,  which  passed  into  b  irregularly,  but  never  permanently : 
thus,  uiuere  was  bibere  in  inscriptions  of  the  fifth  century 
after  Christ,  but  the  ν  is  found  again  in  modem  Italian. 
The  occurrence  of  a  labial  ν  in  Latin  would  also  account 
for  rare  changes,  like  ferueo  and  ferbui,  boues  and  bubile, 
&c.  Therefore,  so  far  as  the  argument  from  transliteration 
goes,  we  seem  to  have  evidence  for  a  ti;-sound,  or  a  labial 
V :  and,  combining  this  argument  with  those  already  ad- 
duced, I  think  it  most  probable  that  ν  was  generally 
Wy  but  sometimes  (dialectically)  a  labial  v. 
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4.     Changes  of  the  Aspirates  in  Latin. 

Lastly,  I  shall  take  under  the  head  of  Substitution  the 
numerous  changes  of  the  aspirates  in  Latin.  Some  indeed 
of  them  seem  to  be  due  to  Loss  ;  others,  if  Corssen's  ex- 
planation of  them  be  true,  should  rather  come  under  the 
head  of  Indistinct  Articulation.  But  since  neither  of  these 
causes  can  be  certainly  made  out,  and  since,  if  divided,  the 
history  of  the  aspirates  would  be  less  intelligible,  I  have 
thought  it  better  to  put  the  whole  of  the  changes  together 
under  the  simplest  head :  at  all  events  one  sound  has 
been  substituted  for  another. 

The  most  remarkable  point  in  the  history  of  the  aspi- 
rates in  Latin  is  that  each  of  them  can  be  represented  by 
one  symbol,  the  peculiar  Italian  /.  That  this  /  is  no 
aspirate  is  obvious,  if  only  from  the  fact  that  it  has  not  the 
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power  of  the  Latin  momentary  sounds  to  assimilate  a  nasal 
which  precedes  it:  we  have  im-pettts  for  example,  but  only 
inficio  ^ :  this  shews  that  the  /  is  quite  different  from  the 
Greek  φ,  which  has  the  assimilating  power,  as  in  εμφαίνω^. 
For  the  difference  of  sound  between  these  two,  we  have 
Priscian's  well-known  dictum :  that  ph  is  produced  "  fixis 
labris,"  but  /  not.  This  need  not  necessarily  mean  that 
ph  was  a  momentary  sound  (though  it  probably  was)  and 
/  a  protracted  one  :  it  may  only  mean  that  ph  was  a  labial 
and/  a  labio-dental :  which  last  statement  is  probable  on 
other  grounds. 

It  regularly  occurs  as  the  representative  of  initial  BH. 
This  we  should  expect  from  its  partially  labial  character. 
Thus  we  have  fari  from  BHA,  whence  Greek  φά-ναι ;  fui 
from  BHU ;  fugio  from  BHUG,  &c.  But  it  is  hardly  less 
frequently  found  as  the  representative  of  initial  DH.  That 
aspirate  has  left  no  Latin  exponent  of  its  own  kind,  at  once 
dental  and  aspirate,  or  even  a  dental  spirant :  /  has  taken 
the  place.  Thus  fwm/m  is  the  Latin  derivative  of  dhu,  the 
same  in  form  as  θυμό^  and  Sanskrit  dhuma ;  fores  repre- 
sents dvdra  (Sk.)  and  θύρα  :  firmiis  is  from  dhar  "to  hold 
firmly ;"  a  root  which  gives  an  extraordinary  number  of 
derivatives  in  Latin',  including  formido  "  stiffening  fear," 
ybrma,  forum,  and  many  names  of  "  strongholds,"  as  For- 
miae,  Ferentinum,  Forentum  and  Ferentia:  many  more 
examples  are  given  by  Corssen.  Both  the  labial  and 
dental  aspirate  are  regularly  represented  at  the  beginning 
of  a  word  by  /. 

But  there  are  even  cases  where  initial  /  represents  GH. 
Such  are  fel,  which  seems  undoubtedly  to  be  the  same  as 
χολή,  our  "gall,"  that  is  from  original  ghal ;  the  verbs 
quoted  by  Priscian  and  Festus,  futire  and  futare,  with 
futilis  are  from  *i/fu,  the  same  as  ^χυ  in  χβΡω  ;formu>s  and 

1  Corssen  however  (i.  138)  quotes  some  examples  from  the  Corpus,  as 
eom-fltiontj  imfronte.    But  these  are  certainly  exceptional, 
s  See  Gurtios  in  the  Zeitschrift,  ii.  333. 
»  L  US. 
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feruor  stand  by  Sanskrit  gharma,  our  "warm/*  while  the 
Greek  shews  a  change  from  the  guttural  to  the  dental  in 
θερμός :  fames,  and  ad-fatim  fatigo  are  from  the  same 
root  as  χά-τί?;  friar e  and  friuolus  are  akin  to  γρί-eLv, 
Commonly  however  there  is  another  form  beginning  with 
A,  existing  side  by  side  with  that  in  /,  and  used  by  edu- 
cated men  * ;  we  have  faedus,  but  classical  haediis,  our 
"goat,"  where  the  Teutonic  has  kept  the  g  of  the  original 
gh:  fordeum  and  hordeum^  German  gerst;  fariolus  and 
hariolus,  Greek  χορ-^ή ;  folus  and  holus,  Greek  χλο?; ; 
fostis  and  hostiSj  German  ga^t,  our  "guest;"  &c.  This  / 
for  gh  is  only  initial. 

If  we  continue  our  search,  we  shall  find  that  this /does 
not  occur  much  in  the  middle  of  Latin  words.  We  have 
scrofa,  the  pig,  conceived  as  the  '*grubber,"  by  the  side  of 
scrob-s^  and  probably  scrib-ere.  But,  as  a  rule,  we  shall 
find  that  BH  has  almost  universally  under  these  circum- 
stances passed  into  6:  e.g.  ambo,  tibi,  lubet^,  nubes*,  &c., 
with  hosts  of  others.  But  it  is  an  instructive  fact  that  by 
the  side  of  the  Latin  6  there  is  found  /  in  the  other 
Italian  dialects.  Thus  Safinus  is  the  Oscan  for  Sabiniis ; 
the  proper  names  Alfius  and  Alfenus  should  be  compared 
with  the  Latin  Albius  and  Albinius :  Orfius  with  Latin 
orbus^  &c.  *  The  same  mutatis  mutandis  applies  to  DH :  this 
is  d  in  Latin  medius  (jnadh-ya)^  in  aedes%  in  dedo,  condo, 
&c.,  from  DHA  "to  place,"  &c. :  but  the  Oscan  for  "  middle" 
is  mefia ;  and  the  Oscan  Bufium,  with  the  proper  names 
EufuSy  Bufitius"^,  &c.,  seems  to  shew  that  rufus  "  red"  was 
borrowed  by  the  Romans,  their  own  word  being  ruber. 
The  root  from  which  the  two  forms  came  is  certainly  RUDH, 
the  Sanskrit  rudhira,  Greek  έ-ρυθ-ρός,  our  "  red :"  ruber 
therefore  shews  us  that  in  Latin  6  can  represent  medial  DH; 
as  we  see  also  from  uber  {ουθαρ,  "udder") — but  Ufens^ 
AufiduSy  m  difierent  parts  of  Italy;  from  uerbum,  a  "word," 


1  KHL  Beitr.  212,  <fco. 
^  Corssen  i.  146. 
*  See  p.  139. 
β  See  p.  200, 


3  See  p.  IGl. 
''  Corssen,  i.  147. 
7  Corssezx,  1. 151» 
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and^fiarfta,  a  "  beard : "  in  these  last  two  words  the  traces  of 
original  DH  are  preserved  by  the  Teutonic  languages  with 
great  fidelity,  and  by  them  only. 

It  is  clear  then  that  both  DH  and  BH  were  regularly 
represented  in  Italy  by/:  though  the  Latin  alone  preferred 
the  more  distinct  d  and  h  within  a  word.  At  an  early 
period  the  DH  must  have  passed  into  hh  in  Italy :  so  that 
from  original  rudhira  came  the  old  Italian  rubhro,  which 
then  split  into  Italian  rufru  and  Latin  rubro  just  on  the 
same  analogy  (as  Curtius  points  out^)  as  old  Italian  tibhi 
(where  BH  is  original,  compare  Sanskrit  tubhyam)  split  into 
Umbrian  tefey  Latin  tibi.  This  weakening  of  dh  to  bh  is 
neither  impossible  nor  unnatural :  we  have  already  seen 
how  inexactly  d  was  sounded  in  Latin,  so  that  it  could  pass 
into  both  I  and  r.  But  I  think  we  may  believe  that  the 
breath  at  the  end  of  each  aspirate  was  somewhat  strongly 
sounded  in  Latin,  so  that  the  distinction  between  the  6 
and  the  d  was  not  appreciable,  and  therefore  they  sank 
to  the  same  spirant  /.  This  view  appears  to  me  to  be 
supported  by  the  fact  that  /  from  bh  sometimes  passes 
into  h:  as  in  harena  for  the  old  Italian  and  Sabine  fas- 
ena :  haba  exists  by  the  side  of  faba :  herba  is  most  likely 
from  isJbhaVy  compare  φορβη^ ;  and  mihi  undoubtedly 
stands  for  mibhi,  the  loss  of  the  b  being  possibly  due,  as 
Curtius  suggests,  to  the  dissimilating  influence  of  the 
labial  m.  Now  there  are  tolerable  indications  that  h  was 
a  strong  sound  in  the  old  Latin :  although  in  the  Augustan 
age  no  doubt  it  had  grown  weak*,  and  was  constantly 
dropped,  as  in  {h)anser,  {h)olus,  &c.  But  the  strength  of 
the  breath  in  former  times,  when  the  changes  between 
different  classes  took  place,  would  be  a  good  reason  for 
the  change  between  strong  h  and  /  with  a  strong  breathing. 
And  the  same  conclusion  may  be  drawn  from  the  occa- 
sional substitution  of  /  for  GH  mentioned  above.  I  pass 
now  to  the  more  regular  changes  of  GH,  to  complete  the 
history  of  the  aspirates. 


/ 


i  Zeitsch.  II.  334. 


5  Corssen,  i.  102. 


9  Id.  I.  106,  &o. 
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GH  is  generally  represented  by  g  when  not  initial. 
Thus  ang-or  is  from  AGH,  whence  αχο?,  &c. ;  lig-urio  is 
from  LIGH  (Χείγω)  ;  so  also  anguis,  unguis,  ningit,  &c.  have 
lost  the  h  ^ ;  wrhen  it  stands  at  the  beginning  of  a  word  as 
in  gramen,  granum,  grando,  &c.,  it  seems  to  be  generally 
followed  by  r,  which  absorbed  the  breath  but  left  the  g  \ 
Initial  GH  is  regularly  represented  by  Λ ;  as  hiemps  (ghi, 
whence  χι-ών,  &c.),  heri  (Sanskrit  hyas  for  ghyas,  Oreek 
χ^€9  where  the  θ  is  peculiar'),  hostis  (from  GHAS,  whence 
our  *' guest:"  hospes  may  not  improbably  be  the  "pro- 
tector of  strangers,"  ghas-pati  from  PA :  gospoda  is  a  "host" 
in  Polish*),  and  many  others.  Η  is  even  found  at  the  end 
of  a  root  in  f^veh  and  f^trah  * :  I  have  already  said*  that  the 
h  here  must  have  been  strongly  guttural,  or  it  could  not 
have  changed  to  c  in  iLec-Uim,  trac-si.  These,  with  the 
irregular  initial  /,  are  the  substitutes  of  GH. 

From  these  facts  we  see  that  the.  aspirates,  when 
medial,  are  regularly  represented  by  the  corresponding 
unaspirated  softs  in  Latin  (though  not  in  common  Italian) ; 
when  initial  they  are  represented  by  a  sound  which  was 
originally  no  doubt  a  weak  aspirate,  but  was  probably  at 
an  early  time  no  more  than  a  spirant  or  breathing :  nay 
more,  the  one  single  sound  /  can  stand  for  all  the  original 
aspirates,  probably,  as  I  have  suggested,  from  this  being 
pronounced  with  a  strong  breath,  which  neutralised  the 
distinction  of  class.  This  variation  has  nothing  in  it  con- 
trary to  the  usual  character  of  phonetic  change. 

Corssen  suggests'  that  it  may  have  been  caused  by  an 
"  irrational"  u  springing  up  after  the  letter,  so  that  gh  and 
dh  should  become  respectively  ^r/m  and  dhu,  then  both 
turn  to  fu  and  so  to/.  This  is  very  possible :  and  is  sup- 
ported, at  least  for  gh,  by  the  forms  anguis  (originally 

1  Comp.  245.  '  See  Grassmann,  Zeitsch.  xii.  89,  &o. 

8  See  Gr.  Et.  454. 

*  Benfey,  Gr.  Wurz.  Lexicon^  11.  210. 

5  The  gutturals  are  preserved  in  A.  S.  wegan^  to  carry,   "weigh" 
anchor ;  and  English  *'  drag." 

β  p.  132.  7  I.  iGO. 
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aghi's)  and  breuis,  i.e.  hreghvr-is;  also  by  the  analogous 
springing  up  of  u  after  g,  as  ting-u-o,  ning-u-o. 

But  how  are  we  to  account  for  the  appearance  of  ^r,  d, 
and  6  ?  These  are  stronger  forms  than  gh,  dh,  bh :  and 
yet  there  is  no  apparent  reason  for  any  strengthening. 
I  suggest  the  following  explanation.  We  have  seen  that 
the  Graeco-Italians  brought  with  them  into  Europe  the 
aspirates  gh,  dh,  bh:  sounds  which  have  been  explained 
as  soft  letters  followed  by  a  breath.  Such  pronunciation 
is  still  retained  in  India.  But  it  does  not  seem  to  have 
suited  any  European  nation.  Among  the  Graeco-Italians 
the  breath  appears  to  me  to  have  changed  into  the 
spiritus  asper ;  whatever  the  difference  in  sound  between 
the  original  breath  and  the  spiritus  asper  was  originally, 
it  must  have  been  very  slight,  consequently  the  change 
could  not  be  difficult.  Such  a  change  seems  to  me  to 
explain  the  subsequent  history  of  the  aspirates  in  Greek 
and  Latin.  The  aspirate  had  become  really  a  double 
sound :  and  the  two  component  parts  acted  upon  each 
other.  In  Greek  (as  we  shall  see)  the  second  part  as- 
similated the  first.  In  Latin  one  part  drove  the  other 
out  and  so  caused  loss :  at  the  beginning  of  a  word  the 
first  part  fell  away  (conformably  to  the  regular  Latin 
usage,  as  we  shall  see  hereafter),  wholly  in  gh^  perhaps 
with  some  slight  remnant  of  sound  in  bh,  both  when 
original,  and  when  it  represented  dh :  when  the  aspirate 
was  not  initial,  Italian  usage  differed  ;  the  Latins  preferred 
to  retain  the  first  part,  though  even  among  them  /  is 
sometimes  found :  the  rest  of  Italy  kept  the  /  here  also. 
I  may  add  that  the  difference  in  the  Greek  and  the 
Italian  methods  is  quite  in  accordance  with  the  usual 
treatment  of  compound  sounds  in  the  two  languages. 

Corssen^  regards  the  Latin  b  as  produced  from  the 
Italian  /:  of  ^r  he  gives,  I  think,  no  other  explanation  than 
that  it  is  "aus  gh  verschoben  V*    No  doubt  we  might  have 


1  1. 140. 
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expected  to  find  /  universal  throughout  Italy ;  but  we  do 
not  so  find  it,  unless  we  agree  with  Corssen  that  Latin  b 
comes  through  the  middle  step  /:  and,  apparently  to 
explain  the  strengthening,  he  suggests  that  this  b  is  here 
a  weaker  sound,  more  like  the  Greek  β  \  But  where  is 
there  any  proof  of  this  ?  He  has  himself  shewn  elsewhere 
that  Latin  b  is  the  "  ordinary  labial  media  ^"  Surely  it  is 
at  least  equally  permissible  to  regard  the  Latin  6  as  a 
dialectical  variation,  dating  from  the  earliest  times.  In- 
deed I  am  entirely  unable  to  enter  into  Corssen's  view 
of  the  origin  of  the  /.  He  believes'  that  the  Italians 
did  not  bring  bh  with  them  into  the  peninsula.  Then 
they  must  have  brought  /.  But  whence  did  they  bring 
it?  The  Greeks  have  no  such  sound:  it  must  have  been 
developed  after  the  separation  of  the  two  races,  and 
therefore  presumably  in  Italy.  Corssen  argues  that  there 
is  no  trace  of  bh  in  Italy  at  all.  But,  according  to  my 
view,  6  is  a  distinct  trace  of  it.  Secondly,  he  says  that 
no  European  nation  had  kept  the  bh.  But  the  Greeks 
must  have  done  so;  else  where  did  they  get  their  φ1 
Whatever  may  be  the  reason  of  the  hard  aspirates  in 
Greek,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  they  were  derived  in 
some  way  from  the  soft  aspirates.  Lastly,  if  the  Italians 
did  not  bring  bh  with  them,  why  did  they  bring  ghl 
This  Corssen  probably  admits  to  be  Italian,  for  he  does 
not  derive  g  from  A.  But  surely  gh  and  bh  stand  or  fall 
together  *, 

Thus  then  the  forms  under  which  the  aspirates  in  the 
middle  of  a  word  are  represented  in  Latin,  result  partly 
from  Loss,  if  my  view  be  correct,  or  from  irregular  Substi- 
tution, according  to  Corssen  :  the  initial  forms  are  probably 
produced  by  indistinct  articulation.     But,  as  I  said  above, 

ι  I.  171.  *  1, 126.  ^        8  1,140. 

*  lu  the  same  page,  where  Corssen  denies  the  existence  of  bh  in  Italy, 
he  makes  the  strange  statement  that  the  Zend  alone  of  aU  the  Indo• 
Germanic  languages  has  preserved  the  bh.  He  here  most  unaccountably 
overlooks  the  Sanskrit ;  and  the  Zend  (at  least  according  to  Schleicher's 
Compendium)  has  not  preserved  the  bh,  which  it  represents  by  b  and  w. 
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since  the  reason  for  the  changes  cannot  be  certainly 
assigned,  I  have  preferred  to  consider  them  under  the  most 
general  head. 


5.     Substitution  of  a  Vowel  for  a  Consonant. 

a  for  V.  This  is  very  rare.     It  is  found  in  Ionic  forms  such  as 

ίστάΧαται  for  ίσταΧνταί^  where  the  combination  of  conso- 
nants was  almost  impossible  to  be  pronounced.  Upon  the 
analogy  of  these  forms  others  sprung  up  without  the  same 
excuse ;  as  βεβλέαται  for  βέβΧηνται,  though  there  is  no 
apparent  difficulty  in  the  combination  ντ.  Indeed  in 
Doric  Greek  it  was  substituted  for  λτ ;  thus  we  find  φίν- 
τατο^  for  φίλτατο<;,  κεντά  for  κέΧετο,  ένθβΐν  for  ixOelv  \ 

vforX  In  Cretan  occurs  a  change  of  λ  into  v.     The  forms 

depend  on  grammarians  only;  but  we  find  quoted  αυσο^ 
for  αΧσος,  ανκά  for  άΧκή,  avyelv  for  aXyetv,  evOeiif  for 
eXOelv,  This  is  interesting  from  its  analogy  to  the  change 
in  French  (in  the  12th  century^)  by  which  I  passed  into  u\ 
as  albus,  aube ;  agnellus,  agneau ;  falstts,  faux,  &c.  The 
same  change  is  found  in  English  in  some  Romance  words, 
but  also  in  a  few  of  Teutonic  origin :  e.  g.  in  hawse,  a  word 
in  common  use  in  Cumberland  for  a  mountain-pass,  which 
was  originally  hals,  a  throat  or  neck :  compare  the  French 
col. 


II.  Loss. 
1.    Loss  of  Aspiration  in  Greek. 

This  subject  may  be  taken  first  under  the  head  of  Loss, 
since  the  result  is  the  same  as  that  which  we  have  been 
discussing  in  the  last  section — the  loss  of  the  breathing 
which  is  the  second  component  of  the  aspirates.  But  this 
result  is  much  less  frequent  in   Greek  than  in   Latin. 

1  Θ.  g.  Theok.  II.  66. 

a  See  Brachet,  French  Diet,  (tr.  Kitchin)  §  157. 
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Loss  of  the  h  is  not  the  common  end  of  the  Greek  aspi- 
rates; it  occurs  in  very  few  certain  cases,  which  are 
thoroughly  examined  by  Curtius\  But  the  principle 
seems  to  me  the  same  as  that  which  operates  regularly 
in  Latin  in  the  middle  of  a  word ;  though  its  action  in  the 
Greek  is  only  irregular. 

Loss  of  the  breathing  is  generally  assumed  in  γει/υ?, 
€γα5,  and  μέ^γας :  the  corresponding  consonant  in  Sanskrit 
in  all  these  is  h  for  gh :  so  that  gh  would  seem  to  be  the 
original  letter,  did  not  the  Gothic  shew  us  kinnuSf  ik,  and 
mikils  (Scotch  "  mickle ") :  and  the  k  here  points  to  ^r  as 
the  original,  and  to  gh  as  being  a  Sanskrit  weakening. 
Cases  in  which  BH  has  turned  to  β  under  the  influence  of 
a  preceding  nasal  are  rather  the  results  of  assimilation : 
e  g.  θάμβος  (if  this  be  from  ^ταφ),  ομβρο^  (Sanskrit 
abhra) ;  they  are  few  in  all.  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
undoubted  cases  of  pure  loss  are  confined  to  the  hard 
aspirates  wl;iich,  as  we  have  already  seen,  are  peculiarly 
Greek  developments,  where  the  second  part,  the  spiritus 
asper,  was  likely  enough  to  drop  off  and  be  lost.  Thus  we 
have  the  roots  ορυχ  and  κρνφ,  &c.  (as  seen  in  ορνσσω, 
κρύφα),  but  opvyrf  and  κρύπτω^:  we  have  \/αλ^  but 
αΧΕαίνω  (though  here  αΧθ  and  αλδ  may  be  secondaries  of 
\/a\,  and  so  Curtius  takes  them) ;  JiXvO  but  eVryXuS- ; 
βρέμβιν  by  the  side  of  fremere,  and  not  impossibly  φ6ρ- 
μι^ξ :  Χαμβάναν  but  Χάφνρον  and  άμφι-Χαφ-ή^ ;  here  also 
the  Sanskrit  has  tjlahh.  Why  this  tendency  to  drop  the 
rough  breathing  should  act  just  on  these  few  words  and 
not  on  others  we  cannot  explain :  all  sporadic  change  is 
capricious ;  we  can  do  no  more  than  assign  a  plausible 
cause  for  it ;  perhaps  here  the  rolling  sound  of  ρ  and  λ  (one 
of  which  occurs  in  all  the  words)  may  have  been  strong 
enough  to  cause  the  rough  breathing  to  be  felt  not  neces- 
sary though  optional ;  just  as  we  saw  that  h  was  dropped 
from  an  original  aspirate  followed  by  r  in  gramen,  &c.  in 
Latin. 

1  Gr.  EU  476,  &c.  2  Ιδ.  481. 
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Curtius  remarks^  that  this  change  in  Greek  was  not- 
likely  to  be  frequent ;  the  tendency  in  Greek  lies  the 
other  way,  as  we  shall  hereafter  see.  To  this  opposite  ten- 
dency are  due  the  forms  Βίχομαι,  τ€ΐ;χω,  &c.  by  the  side  of 
^εκομαί^  τύκ-ο<; ;  αυθί<ζ  from  the  Homeric  αυτί^,  &c. ;  in  all 
these  cases  the  Ionic  has  kept  the  original  form,  not  weak- 
ened a  stronger  one.  But  there  is  certainly  weakening  in 
cases  like  the  Ionic  air  ου :  not  of  course  in  the  prepo- 
sition but  in  the  pronoun,  which  loses  its  rough  breathing 
in  pronunciation  to  suit  the  Ionic  love  of  soft  sounds, 
though  the  symbol  was  retained  in  writing,  to  avoid  con- 
fusion. 


Possible 
origin  of 
these 
groups. 


2.    Loss  of  one  or  more  out  of  a  group  of  Consonants. 

This  is,  perhaps,  the  most  natural  form  of  loss.  Heavy 
masses  of  consonants  become  unendurable  in  all  languages, 
though  all  do  not  deal  with  them  in  the  same  way.  It  is 
true  that  they  often  seem  to  be  radical ;  and  therefore  it 
might  be  argued  that  what  our  fathers  could  endure  might 
have  been  endured  by  their  children.  But  in  reply  to 
this,  I  may  say,  that  in  roots  which  contain  groups  of  con- 
sonants, e.g.  STA  or  SRU,  it  is  very  probable  we  have  not 
reached  to  the  ultimate  simplest  form.  Ultimate  it  is 
to  our  analysis  however,  and  will  probably  remain  so.  I 
know  that  some  philologists  contend  that  all  roots  origin- 
ally consisted  of  a  single  consonant  and  vowel,  or  even 
of  a  single  vowel.  This  is  very  possible,  but  if  we  attempt 
to  cut  down  the  roots  into  simpler  forms  to  suit  this 
theory,  we  are  simply  engaging  in  a  task  for  which  we 
have  no  sufficient  data,  no  guide  but  the  analogy  of 
actually  occurring  simple  forms  to  which  we  endeavour 
to  make  our  more  complex  roots  correspond.  On  the 
other  hand,  though  in  most  cases  we  cannot  discover  what 
these  simplest  forms  actually  were,  this  is  no  reason  for 

1  Gr.  EL  476. 
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concluding  tliat  there  were  no  simpler  forms.  Analogy 
is  deceptive  if  we  attempt  to  analyse ;  but  the  fact,  that 
"we  can  with  tolerable  certainty  resolve  some  compound 
roots  into  simpler  forms*,  is  an  indication  that  such  simpler 
forms  may  exist  for  others,  though  we  cannot  discover 
them.  Thus  it  is  possible  that  SRU  may  have  been  at 
an  earlier  time  SAR-U  ^  the  υ  being  a  formative  suflBx : 
then  the  A  may  have  fallen  out,  leaving  SRU,  a  sound 
convenient  to  Hindus,  Lithuanians,  and  Germans,  but 
inconvenient  to  Graeco-Italians,  as  we  shall  see.  But 
such  a  simpler  form,  though  possible,  is  quite  uncertain ; 
I  only  give  it  to  shew  that  such  heavy  consonantal  roots 
may  themselves  have  been  the  result  of  phonetic  change 
acting  in  times  far  beyond  our  limited  range  of  vision. 

Sometimes  these  consonant-groups  were  certainly  not 
radical  but  caused  by  combining  roots  and  suffixes  ;  some- 
times even  by  the  involuntary  springing-out  of  a  parasitic 
sound  after  the  original  consonant.  But  however  they 
were  produced,  they  were  governed  by  the  same  laws.  I 
shall  therefore  not  dwell  on  their  origin  here,  reserving  the 
account  of  parasitic  sounds.  I  shall  consider  the  loss 
under  three  heads  ;  initial,  medial,  and  final.  It  is  never 
very  common  in  the  Greek,  because,  as  I  have  already 
said,  the  Greeks  preferred  where  possible  to  assimilate  one 
sound  to  the  other.  In  Latin  it  is  always  common  ;  but, 
as  might  be  expected,  generally  sporadic. 

In  Greek  no  consonants  seems  to  be  lost  at  the  begin- 
ning of  a  word  except  the  spirants  8  and  v\  and  even 
these  fall  out  generally  before  a  protracted,  rarely  before 
a  momentary  sound.  Thus  s  is  lost  in  ^Jpv  for  ^/σρν; 
νν-ός  for  σνυό^ζ  (page  144,  where  it  was  suggested  that  the 
oldest  form  was  sunusci) ;  μέριμνα,  Sanskrit  hjsmar  \  νίφα 
from  SNIGH,  Sanskrit  i^snih)  νευρά  (in  German  schnur, 
our  "snare") ;  μβώιάω  (Sanskrit  js/smi,  our  "smile,"  with  a 
different  determinative  consonant),  &c.     Probably  φί\ο^ 
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λ  See,  for  example,  pp.  45 — 47. 


'  For  SAB,  see  p.  161. 
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is  for  σφΰΧος,  and  was  originally  σφβιΧος  from  the  primary 
base  σφ€-'!/ο,  seen  in  Homeric  σφ€ο<ζ,  (as  /tr/Xcv  is  formed 
through  /fT€09,  from  J/cre  originally  ^/κτα) :  the  loss  of  σ  is 
natural  here,  because  φ  is  for  original  ν  {sua);  and  the 
word  had  therefore  been  irregularly  increased  in  volume : 
and  this  derivation  explains  (as  no  other  does)  the  familiar 
Homeric  use  of  φίλος  in  such  phrases  as  φίλον  ητορ,  ψίΚα 
βλέφαρα,  &c\  When  the  loss  occurs  before  κ  ov  ir  traces 
are  also  often  left  of  the  fuller  sound ;  thus  we  have  both 
σκάτΓτω  and  Λαττβτο?,  σκΰτος  and  κύτος,  σπαίρω  and 
ττάλλω,  (τπύλβθος  and  ττίλεθος :  it  is  rather  common  before 
T,  as  ταύρος  (by  the  German  stier),  στσγος  and  τίτλος,  &c. 
Nearly  all  these  changes,  it  will  be  observed,  are  Graeco- 
Italian,  and  may  very  likely  have  taken  place  before  the 
separation.  The  second  consonant  would  seem  to  be  lost 
in  συν  for  σκύνΐ  ξύν  shews  misplacement  of  the  σΛ:  just  as 
σπ  was  liable  to  change  to  the  commoner  ττσ  {ψ) :  κυν» 
however,  is  preserved  in  the  name  Κυνουρία  (i.  e.  con•- 
finia^).  It  has  been  already  pointed  out  that  the  older 
form  is  sometimes  evidenced  by  apparent  irregularities  of 
scansion  in  Homer,  as  έττί  veupfj,  where  the  length•  of  the 
t  is  probably  due  to  the  surviving  trace  of  the  s ;  sometimes 
by  assimilation,  as  φίλο-μμζΐ^ής,  where  the  first  μ  is  the 
old  σ :  and  hence  came  arbitrary  lengthenings  or  doublings 
of  consonants  by  the  minstrels  on  the  analogy  of  these 
etymologically  correct  forms,  as  ύττο  νίφεος,  βμμαθε,  &c. 
These  examples  are  taken  from  Curtius^ 

Original  ν  is  lost  in  ρίζα  for  ΐρίζα,  the  O.  H.  G.  wurza, 
and  modern  "  wurzel,"  English  "  wort ;"  ράκος  is  from  vrak. 
Since  the  Latins  had  radix  by  ρίζα,  and  lacer^  perhaps 
lacerna,  by  ράκος,  this  loss  also  would  seem  to  be  Graeco- 


/ 


1  See  Curtiue,  Studien,  vi.  427. 

^  III  all  these  cases  the  8  seems  to  have  been  Indo-European  ;  bnt  it 
is  possible  that  it  may  have  been  prefixed  in  primitive  times  to  original 
t,  and  that  the  double  forms  are  therefore  both  original.  A  prefixed  8 
seems  tolerably  certain  in  many  English  words,  as  screech,  scratchy 
scrunchj  snarl,  sneeze,  snore,  Ac 

s  Erliiut.  p.  46  ^Engl.  trans.) ;  and  see  above,  p.  38. 
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Italian.  The  same  is  not  true  of  ρτυννμι,  Latin  frango  ; 
this  form  is  curious.  The  oldest  form  of  the  root  seems 
to  be  BHRAG,  for  the  Gothic  is  brikan,  to  "  break  •/*  then 
this  BH  irregularly  weakened  itself  to  F*,  evidenced  by 
Aeolic  ΐρηξο^,  which  vanished  in  common  Greek :  the 
Latin  form  is  regular*.  But  with  this  exception  it  would 
appear  that  these  losses  of  initial  spirants  were  no  pecu- 
liarity of  the  Greek ;  they  were  rather  due  to  a  tendency 
which  was  acting  in  Graeco-Italian  times,  and  never  ceased 
in  Latin,  but  which  was  almost  stopped  by  the  Greeks 
when  left  to  themselves.  The  Greeks  have  no  objection 
to  hard  combinations,  like  σκ,  στ,  σπ,  at  the  beginning 
of  a  word;  they  dislike  the  amalgamation  of  diflferent 
consonants  within  a  word. 

In  Latin  the  regular  loss  is  also  of  s  and  v.  No  real 
Latin  word  begins  with  «r,  sriy  or  sm^;  hence  we  have 
(parallel  to  the  Greek  losses  given  above)  riiios  from  SRU, 
nunis,  memor  for  sme-smor,  nix  for  snigh-viSj  neruos,  per- 
haps mi-rus  from  SMi,  &c. ;  there  is  also  no  initial  si,  so  that 
limus  may  be  our  "slime*.**  Corssen"  adds  another  to  the 
possible  etymologies  of  the  much-contested  *'Rome,"  by 
deriving  it  from  SRU  (Srouma),  the  "stream-town,"  and 
explains  the  name  by  reference  to  the  insulated  condition 
of  the  old  Roma  quadrata  on  the  Palatine,  before  the 
Tiber  was  kept  within  its  banks.  From  the  same  root  he 
also  very  plausibly  derives  Reate  {Sreu-ate)  in  the  high 
constantly  inundated  valley  first  drained  by  Curius  Den- 
tatus.  Sometimes  s  has  fallen  out  before  /,  as  funda 
(  =  σφ€ν86ι^η),  fides  (a  string,  Greek  σφίΒη)^  /alio,  by 
σφα\\(ο. 

Passing  to  the  momentary  sounds  we  shall  find  s  lost 
principally  before  t ;  in  torus  (Gk.  /^στορ),  tego  (στ€γω),  te- 

1  This  weakening  occurs  also  in  \JTay  (Sk.  hhavj) ;  but  in  no  other 
word. 

^  Gr,  Et.  No.  656. 

8  Even  some  borrowed  words  lose  it  in  Latin,  as  myrrha  (σμύρνα). 

*  Krit.  Beitr,  429 ;  but  see  Gr.  Et,  342. 

6  Krit.  Beitr.  428. 

P.  E,  ^^ 
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metum,  tundo,  torpeo,  turgeo,  and  many  others  \  Corssen, 
against  Curtius  and  Max  Miiller,  would  derive  ton-itru 
from  STAN,  found  in  Greek  στει/ω*.  Sometimes  8  is  lost 
before  c,  as  in  caueo  (SKAV),  cutis  by  σκΰτος  and  κύτος,  is 
from  SKU,  whence  comes  also  carios,  and  perhaps  caelum  ; 
culter  is  from  skar,  our  ^' shear;"  ca^a  may  be  {sc)ad'Sa^ 
for  scad-ta,  the  past  participle  of  skad,  "  to  cover,"  San- 
skrit hjchhad,  β  may  have  fallen  out  before  ρ  in  penuria 
{airavii)  and  pituita  (ττυτίζω)  from  f^spu  +  tu,  a  lengthened 
form  of  SPU  (in  spv^re),  in  parous,  pannus,  parra,  and  the 
derivatives  of  SPAL.  Sometimes  st  falls  away  entirely  be- 
fore I,  as  in  lis,  locus  (the  form  stlocus  points  to  stal),  and 
latus  {stlatus  being  the  past  participle  of  STAR,  "to  strew," 
and  meaning  that  which  is  strewn,  scattered,  widened). 
Hence  the  distinction  between  nauis  stlata,  a  vessel  built 
broad  for  merchandise,  and  nauis  longa,  the  man-of-war*. 

Fis  lost  in  much  the  same  words  as  in  the  Greek: 
lacer  and  radix  are  given  above;  lupus  may  perhaps  be 
the  Sanskrit  vrika  ;  and  ros  ( ΐέρση,  or  βρση)  is  connected 
with  isfvrish.  Sometimes,  but  rarely,  the  lost  ν  is  the 
second  letter,  as  in  canis  {κίων,  Sanskrit  gvan);  and  ν  is 
lost,  though  not  without  leaving  its  trace^  in  a  rather  large 
list  of  Latin  words,  where  original  va  has  passed  into  ο : 
such  are  soror  (Sanskrit  svasri),  socer  (original  svaJcura), 
sonus  (Sanskrit  svana),  sopor  (root  SVAP),  &e.  The  Greek 
is  quite  irregular  in  such  of  these  words  as  it  has  retained, 
ίκνρόζ,  'ντΓνος,  &c. 

Besides  this  somewhat  regular  loss  of's  and  ν  we  find 
sporadic  loss  of  initial  mutes : 

of  C  before  v,  in  uermis,  Sk.  hrimi,  and  Gothic  vaurm-s '; 

probably  in  uapor  {κατΓνό^,  the  u  being 
parasitic), 
before  Z,  in  lamentum  {clamor,  &c.),  laits  (jsjclu). 


I 


1  Corssen,  i.  278. 
»  KHt,  Beitr,  448, 
β  Id,  2, 


*  See  p.  109. 

*  Id,  462. 
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of  G  before  V,  in  uenter  {ηαστηρ),  and  uorare^,  uenire 

{ijgvay  whence  Greek  βαίνειν,  Gothic  km-• 
man^), 
before  n,  in  notus,  nomen,  narrare,  nitor. 

of  τ  before  I,  apparently  in  latum  for  tlatum  [hJtoV}. 

of  D  before  r,  assumed  by  Corssen'^  in  mere  and  race- 

mus  (Sk.  draksha) ;  but  in  neither  case  is 
the  conuection  certain, 
before  v,  in  uiginti  from  dvi:  compare  lis  {duis), 

helium  {duellvm). 
before  y,  in  (D)iou{s,  (D)ianiis,  {d)ianua, 

of  Ρ  before  ?,  in  laetus  for  plaetus  (compare  Sanskrit 

prita) flatus  (ττλάτο?),  perhaps  lanx  (ττΧάξ)) 
hbuere  i^oveiv)  may  be  from  PLU,  which 
occurs  in  Sanskrit  and  Greek  TfKvveiv\ 


Connected  with  this  initial  loss  is  the  frequent  mis- 
placement of  consonants  in  groups  at  the  beginning  of  a 
word.  Thus  κρανία  is  Latin  cord-]  from  i^hhrak  {φράσσω) 
comes  farcio,  and  many  other  cases  occur  of  a  consonant 
thus  thrown  forward  to  avoid  a  heavy  consonantal  begin- 
ning. In  some,  no  doubt,  it  is  not  quite  certain  how  the 
consonants  were  placed  in  the  radical  form ;  but  the  gene- 
ral tendency  is  unmistakeable. 

I  may  also  mention  here  the  curious  loss  of  c  (κ),  not 
in  compounds,  but  standing  alone  at  the  beginning  of 
some  pronominal  words,  as  (c)ubi,  {c)uti,  [c)unde:  the  c  is 
preserved  in  ali-cubi,  ali'{c)unde,  &c.  Other  supposed 
losses,  as  aper  {καΊτρος),  amo  (Sk.  kam)y  seem  to  be  uncer- 
tain. No  other  consonant  seems  to  fall  away  similarly ; 
the  reason  here  is  quite  uncertain.  Forms  like  εγβ/ρω  in 
Greek  are  sometimes  explained  as  instances  of  mutilated 
reduplication,  i.e.  γεγε/ρω:  this  is  possible;  perhaps  in  a 
very  few  cases  initial  7  may  have  been  the  continuous 
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2  See  Krit.  Beitr.  27—64. 
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sound  (nearly  y)  which  represents  it  in  modern  Greek ; 
but  I  incline  to  think  that  the  vowel  is  prosthetic. 

Loss  in  the  middle  of  a  word  is  rarer.     It  is  hardly- 
found  in  Greek.     Schleicher  gives  as  an  example  τέτνφ- 
(σ) 06,  where  the  accumulation  of  consonants  was  doubtless 
too  much  for  the  Greek  feeling  of  euphony.     Dentals  are 
sometimes  lost  out  of  medial  compounds,  as  in  ττασα,  i.  e. 
nravr-ya,  φρά(Β)σω,  &c.     A  single  consonant,  τ,  falls  out 
regularly  in  the  3rd  pers.  sing,  of  verbs,  as  φ€ρ€{τ)ι,  and  in 
nouns,  as  κ€ρα(τ)-ος.    Also  ν  is  dropped  in  the  termination 
of  a  base,  as  in  μβίζονε^,  μβίζονς,  and  μείζονα,  μείζω.     These 
are  perhaps  further  consequences  of  the  Greek  dislike 
to  momentary  sounds  at  or  near  the  end  of  a  word.     Ori- 
ginal hh  seems  to  have  fallen  out  at  least  in  the  dual  gen. 
and  dat.,  if  we  compare  the  Sanskrit  termination  -bhydm; 
a  slightly  older  form  is  preserved  in  the  Epic  ωμοαν,  iro^ 
Souv,  &c.     It  is  preserved  in  the  plural  in  the  Epic  ναυφί, 
&c. :  the  later  dative  is,  doubtless,  a  weakening  of  the  loca- 
tive.    There  is  no  reason  to  assume  that  φ  {bh)  has  been 
dropped,  in  οίκοι  and  the  like,  as  though  the  original  form 
were  οΐκοφι :  the  first  is  a  true  locative,  the  second  an  in- 
strumental case,  and  quite  distinct  from  the  first.     These 
losses  in  terminations  are  highly  irregular,  and  can  give 
no  warrant  for  us  to  expect  similar  losses  in  radical  syl- 
lables; brevity  and  convenience  of  sound   are  especially 
necessary  in  suffixes,  which  are  therefore  more  corrupted 
than  any  other  elements  of  language. 

In  Latin  the  examples  are  tolerably  numerous,  but 
they  are  hard  to  reduce  to  rule.  Schleicher  considers  that 
they  are  the  results  of  assimilation:  the  lost  letter  has 
been  first  assimilated,  and  then  vanished  in  accordance 
with  the  old  Latin  rule  of  not  writing  the  same  letter 
twice\  This  is  a  very  ingenious  theory,  and  may  be  true; 
but  it  is  simplest  to  treat  the  results  under  the  general 
head  of  Loss.  I  take  the  examples  from  Schleicher  and 
Corssen.  This  loss  occurs  most  frequently  before  spirants: 
^  Com^,  258.    The  same  rule  exists  in  Spanish. 


Loss, 

before  s,  as  di(c)'8C0y  mul{gysi,  spar{g)'8U8  (from  sparg- 
tiLs),  miles  (for  milit-s),  sua{d)-8i;  ce{n)sor 
and  co(n)sol  (in  old  Latin,  but  the  old 
forms  were  replaced  in  the  later  writing*) 
so  also  qiu)tie{n)s,  ru{r)8um,  and  many 
others. 

before  y,  as  ina(g')ior,  8e(d)4ungo,  pe(r)4ero,  tra{ns)'i' 
ciOj  &c. 

before  v,  as  bre{ghyu-is,  le{gh)-U'is,  sua(d)-U'{s,  &c. 

It  is  common  also  before  nasals : 

before  n,  as  lu(cyna,  pi(cynu8,  de(cynu8,  ua{cynus, 
aranea  {αράχνη),  ce{syna,  po(s)no,  ca(sy 
nus, 

before  m,  as  Z2^(c)-me7i,  li(cymits,  sti{gymulu8,  exa(gy 
men,  u(gymor,  perhaps  fla'{g)men^  re(sy 
mus,  Ca{symenaf  po{symoer%um. 

It  occurs  before  I  apparently  in  te{xyia  and  corpu(s)-lentris. 
Loss  is  hardly  found  before  any  momentary  consonant 
except  the  dentals;  thus 

before  t,  in  passive  participles,  as  tor{c)tus,  ul{c)tus, 
ful{c)tus,  far{c)tus,  sar{c)tiLs;  in  all  these  the 
group  consists  of  at  least  three  consonants, 
before  d,  the  loss  being  restricted  to  s  (except,  appa- 
rently, pedo,  ττέρΒω),  as  iu(8ydex,  i(sydem, 
di(syduco. 

In  all  these  cases  it  will  be  observed  that  the  loss  is 


1  The  η  is  dropped  not  only  before  s,  but  also  (in  the  prefix  in)  before 
gn ;  so  {{τήρηοτηίηια^  ι{η)ρηοτατβ^  &o.  Doubtless  this  is  due  to  the  fol- 
lowing n.  It  is  probable  however  that  the  vowel  was  nasalised :  this 
would  account  for  the  grammarian's  rule  that  a  vowel  was  long  before  the 
termination  -gno- :  this  is  sometimes  etymologioally  true  as  in  regnum^ 
but  not  in  such  a  form  as  beni-gnus  :  now  a  nasal  vowel  can  of  course  be 
prolonged.  Traces  of  this  may  be  found  in  later  Latin  spellings,  e.g.  in 
singnifevt  &o, 

A  similar  loss  of  η  before  s  is  not  uncommon  in  the  Northern  lan- 
guages. Thus  we  have  Norse  gas  for  gans  and  our  "goose:"  "dust'* 
for  dunst  has  been  already  mentioned  :  also  before  th,  as  in  our  *'tooth" 
for  toonth,  original  danta. 
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confined  to  the  last  letter  of  the  root  or  prefix.  The  Latin 
tendency  to  weaken  the  end  of  a  word  seems  to  have 
extended  even  to  the  separate  syllables. 

Loss  at  the  end  of  a  word  extends  to  single  consonants, 
as  well  as  to  combinations  of  them.     I  have  already  men- 
tioned Prof.  Benfey's  doctrine  that  the  accent  seems  to  be 
thrown  back  as  soon  as  the  consciousness  of  the  relative 
value  of  the  different  parts  of  a  word  becomes  obliterated. 
It  is  not  improbable  that  the  personal  terminations  of  the 
verb  bore  the  stress  as  well  as  the  accent  originally  (as  in 
φη-μί))  and  continued  to  do  so  as  long  as  the  μι  was  dis- 
tinctly felt  to  be  the  pronoun  "  I,"  which  limited  the  idea 
of  "  speaking,"  to  a  single  person,  the  speaker :  but  when 
this  fact  ceased  to  be  felt,  and  μΰ  was  no  more  than  a 
grammatical  suflSx,  the  two  syllables,  which  formerly  ex- 
isted side  by  side  with  some  sort  of  mutual  independence, 
became  fused  together,  and  the  stress  fell  back,  as  the  ac- 
cent generally  did\   This  loss  of  emphasis  would  make  the 
last  syllable  comparatively  unimportant,  and  liable  to  pho- 
netic corruption:  and  this  corruption  is  found,  apparently, 
in  proportion  to  the  inability  of  a  language  to  accent  the 
last  syllable:  and  therefore  Latin,  which  never  accentuates 
the  last  syllable,  has  suflfered  more  on  the  whole  from  loss 
than  Sanskrit  or  Greek  :  this  we  have  already  seen  in  the 
shortening  and  loss  of  its  final  vowels,  and  shall  now  see 
again  in  its  consonantal  loss.     The  sounds  thus  lost  will  of 
course  differ  much  for  different  languages:  one  people  found 
a  final  sound  difficult  which  presented  no  difficulty  to  an- 
other ;  thus  the  Greeks  liked  final  s,  which  the  Italians 
slurred  over,  weakened,  and  finally  lost.  But  the  principle 
is  the  same  for  all  languages :  final  unemphatic  syllables 
have  a  tendency  to  weaken  or  drop  their  difficult  sounds. 

^  In  those  words  where  the  final  syllable  is  weakened,  yet  the  aooentnal 
mark  remains  on  the  weakened  syllable,  such  as  φημί^  rieels  for  rieevrSf 
&α.,  it  seems  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  force-accent,  or  stress,  was 
taken  off  the  last  syllable,  while  the  pitch-accent  (denoted  by  the  mark) 
remained.  I  have  already  pointed  out  that  there  is  no  necessary  con• 
226Ction  between  the  two;  see  page  218,  and  compare  page  321. 
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In  one  respect  at  least  the  final  syllable  in  Greek  seems 
to  have  suffered  more  than  in  Latin.  It  is  more  monoto- 
nous, a  great  sign  of  weakness  in  language.  As  is  well 
known,  the  Greeks  allowed  no  consonant  to  end  a  word 
but  the  light  sounding  ν  (into  which  the  common  Graeco- 
Italian  m  of  verbal  and  nominal  suffixes  was  therefore 
changed),  σ,  and  rarely  ρ :  so  final  consonants  were  either 
dropped  altogether,  σώμα{τ)^  €φυ{τ},  Sanskrit  abhut;  eSet- 
ξα,  Sanskrit  adiksham;  iraripa,  {patrem);  or  softened, 
as  dentals  into  σ :  e.  g.  τέρας,  ιτρός,  8ός,  τ€τνφ6ς ;  or  μ 
into  ν,  as  μονσαν,  erxjirrov^.  Latin,  on  the  contrary, 
allows  considerable  variety  of  final  consonants.  But  there 
is  no  monotony  in  the  final  vowels  of  the  Greek,  whereas, 
as  we  have  seen,  in  Latin  a  final  vowel  tends  to  sink  to  e. 
The  vivid  life  of  the  Greek  vowels  overpowered  the  final 
consonant  or  consonants,  and  reduced  them  to  absolute 
uniformity,  or  completely  extinguished  them•  The  power 
of  the  vowel  over  the  consonant  in  Greek,  which  is  seen 
here,  may  be  contrasted  with  the  power  of  the  consonant 
in  Latin  to  assimilate  the  vowel*:  nothing  could  better 
shew  the  difference  in  the  genius  of  the  languages. 

When  a  group  of  consonants  ended  a  word,  they  were 
sometimes  all  dropped,  as  in  ηά\α{κτ),  ava  vocative  of 
άνακτ\  generally  the  last  was  retained,  τ^^β/ς  (rt^ei/r?), 
αληθής  {άXηθ€σ+ς)y  with  compensatory  lengthening  of  the 
vowel,  the  vowel-sound  being  naturally  prolonged  to  fill 
up  the  gap  of  the  missing  consonant.  Sometimes  how- 
ever the  first  consonant  was  kept  with  the  same  lengthen- 
ing of  the  vowel,  probably  from  analogy,  as  λεγωζ/  (Xe- 
701/T9),  ΊΓοιμην  (ΐΓοίμένς) ;  I  infer  that  the  first  method 
is  the  older,  from  the  probability  of  forms  like  SiSov^ 
{StSovT^)  being  older  than  Χέ^ων  (λβγοζ/τ?) :  but  how  the 
change  arose  I  cannot  say. 

The  effects  of  this  frequent  loss  of  dentals  and  spirants 
on  the   Greek  vocalism   have  been   already  mentioned 
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*  See  pp.  299—307• 
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under  the  head  of  the  Greek  diphthongs.  It  is  certainly 
the  most  distinguishing  mark  of  the  Greek  consonantal 
system^.  The  loss  of  the  spirants  themselves  was  con- 
sidered under  the  head  of  Substitution. 

A  curious  phenomenon  in  connection  with  the  subject 
is  the  V  έφέΚκυσηκόν,  This  is  in  its  origin  no  mere 
poetic  license,  though  it  may  have  been  afterwards  metri- 
cally useful.  It  seems  to  me  to  have  been  rather  a  sort 
of  "after-sound,"  resembling  the  Sanskrit  Anusvara,  a 
feeble  echo  supplying  the  place  of  a  lost  consonant,  pro- 
bably resembling  the  sound  of  the  French  nasal  after  a 
vowel,  rather  than  the  clear  dental  nasal.  Thus  Χέγομβς, 
which  is  still  found  in  Doric,  was  doubtless  the  old  Greek 
form,  parallel  to  legimus :  then  the  ν  fell  away,  and  left 
Xe^ofie:  the  final  syllable  was  then  thickened  in  pro- 
nunciation, and  so  became  finally  λά^γομβρ;  where  it  is 
not  to  be  supposed  that  z/  is  a  substitute  for  σ',  but,  as  I 
said,  a  new  "after-sound,"  produced  after  a  weak  termi- 
nation: which  could  afterwards,  when  convenient,  be 
sounded  in  places  where  no  consonant  had  been  lost, 
as  Xeyovatv,  probably  in  consequence  of  the  strong  nasal- 
izing propensity  of  the  Greeks^  Schleicher  {ib.)  points 
out  that  the  loss  of  final  9,  though  rare  in  Greek,  is 
paralleled  by  οντω{ς),  &c. 

In  Latin — at  least  as  we  know  it  through  the  Kpman 
writers — there  was  no  such  dislike  to  the  accumulation 
of  consonants  at  the  end  of  a  word  as  we  have  seen  in 
Greek.  Any  number  of  consonants  which  could  be  pro- 
nounced was  allowed.     Thus — to  borrow  examples  from 

1  In  Norse  the  defect  is  of  the  gutturals.  **  Even  in  writing  the  con- 
traction is  not  marked  [e.g.  ^o  =  doch  though:  i5jo  =  thigh:  ma = might 
(verb)],  the  change  having  taken  place  long  before  writing  began  :  where- 
as in  English,  although  the  same  phonetic  change  has  taken  place,  the 
old  Saxon  spelling  is  still  kept,  because  the  change  is  of  much  later  date, 
[15  cent.  ?]  when  the  old  sound  was  fixed  in  writing."  Cleasby,  Icel. 
Diet.  p.  XXX. 

2  See  Schleicher,  Comp.  238. 

8  Cf.  Quintilian,  xii.  10.  31 :  Graeci  η  litteram  "iucundam  et  in  fine 
praecipue  quasi  tinnientem  ponunt." 
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Schleicher^ — we  have  ferunty  hunCj  hiemps,  urbs,  &c. ;  all 
of  which  are  impossible  to  the  Greek  ear.  The  only  ex- 
ceptions seem  to  be  these:  that  no  double  consonant  is 
permissible,  e.g.  we  have  os  and  /el,  but  the  genitives 
ossis  and  fellis:  and  that  no  two  mutes  are  allowed:  thus 
we  have  L•c{t%  compare  ^αλα{κτ),  &c.* 

But  in  the  older  Latin — the  spoken  Latin  of  which 
Plautus  is  the  written  representative — which,  as  we  have 
so  often  seen,  continued  to  be  the  language  of  the  people, 
even  when  Virgil  and  Horace  were  delighting  the  literary 
circles  of  Rome  with  verses  which  must  have  been  read 
in  a  manner  widely  different  from  the  pronunciation  of 
common  life:  in  this  Latin  final  consonants  were  regularly 
dropped :  they  were  often  actually  omitted  upon  inscrip- 
tions, not  merely  ceased  to  be  audibly  pronounced  as  in 
the  Romance  languages,  where  they  have  been  fixed  by 
literature  even  when  unheard  in  conversation.  The  con- 
sonants which  most  frequently  fell  away  in  this  manner 
are  the  most  common  final  letters  s,  m,  and  t  For  the 
loss  of  these  Schleicher  gives  the  following  examples. 

Final  s  is  dropped  upon  inscriptions  in  nominative 
cases,  like  Tetio[s),  Fiirio{s),  Cornelio{s).  In  the  older 
inscriptions,  those  of  the  Second  Punic  war,  it  is  much 
^ess  often  written  than  dropped':  though  when  the  ο  in 
these  nominatives  was  weakened  to  u,  the  s  seems  to  have 
been  regularly  retained.  By  the  beginning  of  the  Empire, 
s  even  preceded  by  u  was  often  lost  on  inscriptions  :  and 
a  few  centuries  later,  s  had  vanished  from  every  case  as 
well  as  from  the  nominative.  In  written  Latin  of  the 
classical  age,  as  we  know,  the  s  was  generally  kept.  Still 
even  here  there  are  plenty  of  instances  where  its  loss  in 
writing  shews  how  little  it  was  commonly  heard.  Such 
are  forms  like  amabare  by  the  side  of  amabaris,  and 
similar  losses  in  other  tenses :  forms  also  like  mage  and 
pote  for  magis  and  potis.  And  it  was  regularly  dropped 
in  other  forms,  only  a  few  traces  surviving  in  Plautus ;  or 

1  Comp.  270.  a  lb,  271.  »  Corssen,  i.  286. 
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in  words,  which  from  some  old  association  retained  their 
archaic  form•  Thus  s  was  regularly  dropped  in  the  nomi- 
native plural  of  the  o-declension.  Yet  we  find  hisce 
hominee  in  Plautus*,  magistreiSy  publiceis,  &c.  on  inscrip- 
tions. In  the  genitive  of  the  o-declension  we  have  /ami•' 
Uae,  yet  sometimes  the  older  familid{i)8.  And  lastly, 
through  previous  loss  of  the  vowel  of  the  termination,  we 
have  pueros,  puere,  puer. 

For  the  omission  of  final  m  on  inscriptions  we  need 
not  go  farther  than  the  often-quoted  epitaph  of  Scipio, 
the  consul  of  A.X7.  c.  495*  This  begins,  as  given  by 
Mommsen  in  the  Corpus, 

Hone  oino  ploirume  oosentiont  B[omaiii] 

Duonoro  optumo  fuise  uiro  [uiroro — e  conj.  B.it8M.'\ 

Luciom  Scipione,  &e. 

Here  the  m  is  omitted  five  times,  and  written  once : 
whether  written  or  omitted  the  scanning  seems  to  be 
the  same.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  was  not  heard, 
but  continued  in  an  irregular  fashion  to  be  written  to 
prevent  confusion  of  cases,  &c.,  the  reason  why  it  was 
kept  in  later  Latin.  That  it  was  hardly  heard  is  shewn 
by  its  elision  in  the  Augustan  poets,  but  that  it  was  not 
absolutely  dumb  is  indicated  by  its  occurring  not  elided  in 
Lucretius*,  though  it  is  possible  that  in  such  cases  the  pre•» 
ceding  vowel  could  meet  the  initial  of  the  following  word 
without  coalescing. 

Final  t,  as  Schleicher  points  out,  seems  to  have  had 
the  sound  of  weak  d.  As  such  it  was  sometimes  written 
in  the  ablative  case:  as  Gnaiuod,  sometimes  dropped 
altogether  in  the  same  line^  as  patre[d).  Haul  is  some- 
times haudy  sometimes  Aaw*.  The  late  Latin  shews  the  t 
written  in  personal  terminations,  as  uehit;   but  the  old 

1  Trin.  877,  and  Brix's  note. 

'  At  least  in  monosyllables;  see  iii.  1082,  and  Munro*s  note  on 
II.  404 :  see,  on  this  question,  A.  J.  Ellis,  Quantitative  Pronunciation  of 
Latin,  pp.  43 — 73. 

ί  Epitaph  of  Soipio. 

*  Cf.  loss  in  Icelandic  of  the  final  t  in  the  negative  suffix  -at,  β.  g. 
skalat  and  skala^  Cleasby,  p.  ζζτί. 
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Latin  often  omitted  it,  as  in  dede  for  dedit,  dedro  for 
ded{e)ront;  compare  the  classical  dederunt  and  dedere. 
This  loss  was  universal  in  Umbrian;  as  it  was  in  the 
late  Latin  and  the  derived  modem  Italian.  Indeed  the 
loss  of  final  consonants  is  felt  much  more  in  Umbrian 
than  in  Latin,  but  not  in  Oscan.  Schleicher  suggests 
reasonably  enough  that  at  the  time  from  which  our 
inscriptions  date,  a  common  form  had  established  itself 
among  the  wide-spread  Sabellian  tribes,  which  became 
the  literary  dialect,  and  therefore  ceased  to  vary  further. 


CH.  vni. 


III.    Assimilation. 

1.     The  Greek  Aspirates. 

I  have  already,  in  the  account  of  the  Latin  aspirates, 
given  the  reason  why  I  believe  the  Greek  aspirates  to  be 
the  result  of  assimilation.  The  change  of  the  original 
breath  to  the  spiritus  asper  seems  to  me  to  explain 
the  changes  of  these  letters  in  both  Greek  and  Latin, 
whilst  I  know  no  other  that  does.  The  original  pronun- 
ciation of  the  soft  letter,  followed  by  a  breath,  possible 
to  the  original  people,  possible  to  the  Hindu,  and  to  his 
descendants  \  was  impossible  to  the  nations  of  the  West, 
who  therefore  changed  the  breath  to  the  more  familiar 
and  very  slightly  different  spiritus  asper.  Even  in  San- 
skrit this  occasionally  took  place ;  e.g.  in  hita  for  dhita, 
the  past  participle  of  ^dha,  and  the  root  han  for  tjghan; 
in  these  the  breath  has  become  the  rough  breathing,  and 
expelled  the  d  and  g.  In  Latin  we  have  seen  that  some- 
times one  member  of  the  new  compound  was  left,  some- 
times the  other.  The  Greek  followed  its  usual  course. 
Instead  of  ejecting  one  of  the  sounds — a  process,  as  we 
have  seen,  rare  in  Greek — it  allowed  the  second  to  assimi- 

1  Thus  Prof.  Arendt  (Kahn  and  Schleicher's  Beitrdge^  ii.  289)  declares 
that  he  has  heard  a  Mohammedan,  whose  mother  speech  was  Urdu,  pro- 
nounce these  sounds  countless  times  without  the  slightest  insertion  of 
a  vowel  hetween  the  soft  explosive  sound  and  the  Λ,  and  without  the  soft 
being  changed  into  the  corresponding  hard* 
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late  the  first,  and,  therefore,  instead  of  ghy  dh  and  6A,  the 
soft  aspirates,  we  have  regularly  the  hard  χ,  θ,  φ. 

That  the  original  aspirates  at  least  passed  through  this 
stage  is  allowed  even  by  those  who  maintain  that  %,  θ,  φ 
were  sounded  in  classical  Greek  not  as  hard  aspirates,  but 
as  hard  spiraiits  (as  they  are  in  modern  Greek)  corre- 
sponding to  German  ch,  English  hard  th^,  and  the  labial 
/  respectively.  This  view  is  taken  by  Prof.  Arendt'^:  the 
soft  aspirates,  according  to  him,  became  first  the  hard 
aspirates,  and  then  the  hard  spirants;  the  immediate 
passage  would  be  impossible.  Curtius  allows  the  change 
from  the  hard  aspirates  to  the  spirants,  but  does  not 
believe  that  it  took  place  until  at  least  the  first  century 
of  our  era.  As  it  is  of  some  interest  to  know  what  was 
the  pronunciation  of  these  important  sounds  in  the  mouths 
of  the  great  men  of  Greece,  I  will  briefly  examine  the 
arguments  on  both  sides. 

Arendt  argues  that  the  difference  of  sound  between 
the  Greek  aspirates  (if  real  aspirates)  and  the  Latin 
equivalents  would  be  too  great  for  languages  so  cognate : 
an  argument  which  certainly  does  not  convince  me.  And 
when  he  adds  that  θήρ  passes  into  the  by-form  φηρ  (like 
Latin  fera),  it  is  quite  true  that  the  difference  of  sound 
between  the  spirants  th  and  /  is  less  than  that  between 
the  aspirates  th  and  ph;  but  this  does  not  prove  that 
(h  could  not  pass  into  p*h,  or  that  φηρ  and  /era  agree 
from  anything  more  than  accident.  Arendt  next  ex- 
amines cases  where  the  aspirates  occur  in  combination 
with  other  aspirates  or  consonants ;  and  no  doubt  in  these 
cases  the  diflSculty  of  the  genuine  aspirate  is  most  felt. 
Words  like  Χαιτφω  indeed  are  as  easy  on  one  hypothesis 
as  on  the  other:  σθ  is  easier,  as  Arendt  allows,  if  ^  be 
an  aspirate,  but  he  calls  in  the  English  pronunciation 
to  shew  that  θ  can  be  a  spirant  in  this  combination,  e.g. 
in  Demosthenes^,     But   undoubtedly  his  strongest   argu- 

1  As  in  thicJCf  breath,  Ac.  *  K.  and  S.  Beit,  ii.  424,  &o. 

s  He  seems  to  think  that  */ asthma"  and  *' isthmus  "  are  pronounced 
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ment  is  furnished  by  the  combinations  χΘ  and  φθ.  It 
is  quite  impossible  to  sound  c'Mh  together  fully.  This 
Curtius  himself  grants^;  but  he  says  in  reply,  I  think 
quite  truly,  that  in  no  language  do  we  find  that  in  groups 
of  consonants  each  particular  consonant  preserves  its  pecu- 
liar value  completely  under  all  circumstances.  Some  one 
must  be  partly,  if  not  wholly,  sacrificed :  this  is  the  very 
reason  of  the  loss  which  we  saw  so  frequent  in  conso- 
nantal groups.  So  in  words  like  χθέ^  and  αφθίτο^  it 
is  conceivable  that  the  breathing  may  have  been  suf- 
ficiently given  by  the  second ;  so  that  Mhes,  and  apt'hitos 
were  heard.  Curtius  mentions  the  form  άττΟίτος  as  occur- 
ring on  an  inscription;  and  he  suggests  that  the  sound 
may  even  have  been  apft'hitos,  by  assimilation  of  the 
breath,  thu^  paving  the  way  to  the  spirants  of  the  later 
Greek. 

Hadley  notices"  that  in  the  transliteration  of  Greek 
into  Anglo-Saxon  (10th  century)  χθ  is  represented  by 
cth,  and  φθ  by  pth:  yet,  if  the  first  sounds  had  been 
continuous,  they  might  have  been  represented  by  ch  and 
f.  It  may  be  observed,  too,  that  Ulphilas  does  not  use  φ 
to  denote  the  Gothic/;  but  does  take  φ  (as  though  it  were 
a  superfluous  symbol)  to  denote  the  spirant  th:  while  for/ 
he  employs  a  symbol  which  was  probably  a  Gothic  rune. 

On  the  other  hand,  Curtius  adduces  some  positive 
arguments'  to  prove  that  χ,  θ,  φ  were  real  aspirates, 
which  seem  to  me  on  the  whole  satisfactory.  The  first 
of  these  is  the  ease  with  which  the  h  fell  off,  and  left  the 
-explosive  element  alone,  in  reduplication,  &c.;  e.g.  ττέ-φυκα, 
€-τ€-θην,  ένθαϋτα,  the  Ionic  variant  for  ενταύθα^  &c.  Leo 
Meyer*  well  points  out  that  the  possibility  of  a  redupli- 
cated /  in  Latin  {fefelli,  &c.)  by  the  side  of  ττίφυκα,  &c. 

in  England  as  astma  and  istmus  :  surely  either  the  spirant  is  heard  fully, 
or  entirely  dropped,  as  asma,  ismus ;  and  he  is  uncertain  whether  "sixth" 
is  pronounced  as  siksth  or  sikth, 

1  Gr.  EL•  387. 

*  Trans.  Amer.  Phil,  Soc,  1872,  page  48. 

3  Gr.  EL•  384,  &c.  *  Verg,  Gram.  1.  43. 
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shews  the  diflFerence  of  sound  between  f  and  φ;  in  the 
Greek  dissimilation  was  necessary  to  avoid  cacophony. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  allowed  that  two  consecutive 
labial  spirants  would  probably  have  been  equally  offensive 
to  the  Greeks.  Curtius'  second  argument  is  the  pronun- 
ciation of  these  sounds  by  foreigners,  so  far  as  we  can 
judge  jfrom  Aristophanes ;  e.g.  opvtTo  ΊταραΖί^ωμι^  in  the 
Birds  (1679),  or  the  speech  of  the  Scythian  in  the  ThesrMh 
phoriazusa^: 

irep  eya  ^ξενίγκι  ττορμός,  ίνα  ττνλάξί  σοι. 

These  may  not  be  conclusive,  but  at  least  they  shew  that 
θ  and  φ  imperfectly  pronounced  were  more  like  τ  and  ττ 
than  th  and  f.  But  the  most  convincing  argument  is  cer- 
tainly that  drawn  from  Latin  transliteration,  at  the  time 
when  they  expressed  the  borrowed  Greek  words  as  well 
as  they  could  with  their  own  alphabet.  If  χ  had  been  a 
guttural  spirant,  surely  the  Latins  would  have  denoted  it 
by  their  h,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  had  still  a  guttural 
character.  Yet  we  find  on  inscriptions  BacanaV,  Antioco*, 
and  many  others.  Similarly  we  find  jp  in  the  place  of  φ, 
not  /.  It  is  true  that  /  probably  differed  from  φ  in 
being  a  labio-dental,  whereas  φ  was  a  pure  labial ;  it  may 
therefore  be  argued  that  /  was  ill-suited  to  express  φ: 
and  it  may  be  said  that  the  occurrence  of  βμφαίραν  and 
imponere,  beside  inferre,  where  /  does  not  change  η  to  w, 
is  a  further  argument.  But  I  quite  allow  that  /  was  a 
more  dental  sound  than  φ ;  for  this  reason  the  dental  nasal 
suffered  no  change :  and  at  the  very  least,  if  φ  had  been 
a  spirant,  /  was  a  nearer  sound  than  ρ :  but  we  have 
Pilipus^y  triumpe,  thrice  repeated  in  the  old  Carmen 
Arvale*,  Trupo^  {Trypho),  &c.  Again,  the  aspirate  cha- 
racter of  φ,  as  distinguished  from  /,  is  borne  out  by  Quin- 
tilian's  story  of  Cicero  and  the  witness  for  Fundanius :  he 
has  been  speaking  of  the  use  of/  instead  of  A  (in  words  like 


1  Corpus,  n.  196. 
*  /4.  n.  28. 


«  Id.  n.  35. 
β  Id.  n.  1109. 


»  Id.  n.  354. 
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fordeum)  by  previous  generations,  who  used  /  "  pro  aspi- 
ratione  [i.e.  K]  velut  simili  littera:  nam  contra  Graeci 
aspirare  solent,  ut  pro  Fundanio  Cicero  testem  qui  pri- 
mam  eius  litteram  dicere  non  possit,  irridet*•"  This  can 
only  mean  that  the  witness  said  Fhundanius;  for  it  will 
scarcely  be  maintained  that  he  said  Hundanius  :  but  that 
he  used  an  h  is  expressly  stated  by  Quintilian.  The  Latin 
has  lost  the  dental  spirant ;  therefore  no  certain  inference 
can  be  drawn  respecting  θ :  but,  at  all  events,  it  jEilways 
appeared  as  t  (as  in  Corintits*  and  Cartago),  not  as  f,  the 
spirant  which  stands  for  th  in  Latin.  These  arguments 
from  transliteration  seem  to  me  strong:  the  Latins  in 
at  least  two  cases  possessed  the  spirants  which  would 
have  represented  the  supposed  Greek  spirants  at  least 
more  closely  than  the  hards;  and  did  not  employ  them. 
Again,  when  they  finally  chose  to  express  χ,  θ,  and  φ  by 
cA,  thy  and  pk,  they  must  surely  have  intended  to  express 
thereby  a  real  ττροσθήκη  ττνεύμ,ατο^ζ,  such  as  Dionysius  of 
Halicarnassus  attributes  to  the  Greek  sound.  What  else 
could  Catullus  mean  to  express  by  his  form  Chommoda, 
when  he  was  ridiculing  a  man  who  called  insidias — hin- 
β^dias,  i.  e.  put  in  an  h  in  wrong  places?  Next,  the  modem 
Greek  in  certain  cases  represents  the  old  aspirates  by 
hards,  not,  as  commonly,  by  spirants;  e.g.  €κω  for  ίχω, 
τ€κνίτης.  Now  it  is  conceivable  that  original  aspirates 
should  produce  sometimes  spirants,  sometimes  hards ;  but 
diflScult  to  conceive  that  original  spirants  should  turn 
back  to  hards.  Then  too /as  a  very  strong  spirant  (inter 
discrimina  dentium  efflanda)  was  able  to  represent  not 
only  the  dental  but  even  the  guttural  spirant^  in  Latin. 
If  then  it  could  represent  all  spirants  in  Latin,  why  should 
it  not  have  represented  all  three,  χ,  θ,  φ,  if  they  were 
spirants?  Surely  a  superficial  observer  would  have 
thought  /  at  least  as  like  to  a  spirant  χ,  as  c,  which  he 
actually  used•    Lastly,  it  may  be  maintained   (though 

1  I.  iv.  14.  *  Corpus^  n.  541. 

«  Just  as  with  us  it  represents  the  guttural  in  lavgh,  &c. ,  Bohy,  p.  23. 
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reasons  drawn  from  names  are  apt  to  be  deceptive),  that 
the  term  ψιΧορ  applied  to  ττ,  τ,  κ,  expresses  most  naturally 
a  sound  "  unaccompanied "  by  a  breath,  as  distinguished 
from  φ,  θ,  and  χ:  the  Latin  tenuis  is  a  bad  translation 
of  the  word.  These  arguments  (principally  of  Curtius), 
which  I  have  here  given  very  briefly,  seem  to  me  as 
satisfactory  as  the  case  will  allow  of.  My  conclusion  is 
that  χ,  θ,  and  φ  were  genuine  hard  aspirates  at  the  prime 
of  Greek  literature,  and  that  they  were  formed  from  the 
soft  aspirates  of  the  original  •  speech  by  the  assimilating 
influence  of  the  spiritus  asper,  into  which  the  original 
breathing  passed*. 

There  is  little  variation  in  the  regular  use  of  the 
aspirates.  The  most  remarkable  is  the  loss  of  the  breath, 
which,  though  not  universal,  is  suSiciently  common  to  be 
a  characteristic  of  the  Ionic  dialect  though  found  in  the 
others  also.  The  change  of  θ  into  σ  in  Laconian  is  also 
extensive :  it  is  found  on  numerous  inscriptions  and  i.j:i 
Alcman  and  the  plays  of  Aristophanes.  The  same  change 
has  been  wrongly  attributed  to  the  Boeotian  on  the 
authority  of  the  MS.  of  Aristophanes  only.  The  θ  must 
have  first  passed  into  the  imperfect  th  already  mentioned, 
which  closely  resembles  s.  All  other  variations  are  spo- 
radic: as  the  change  of  ^  to  φ  in  Lesbian,  e.g.  φήρ,  φήριον; 

1  Mr  Fennell,  in  a  paper  read  before  the  Cambridge  Philological 
Society,  maintained  that  these  sounds  were  spirants  in  classical  Greek. 
Many  of  his  arguments  seem  to  me  to  have  weight,  and  they  are 
touched  upon  in  the  text  above.  On  the  question  of  transliteration  he 
says  :  *'  Until  the  Bomans  became  accurate,  ρ  was  used  for  φ,  as  being 
more  akin  to  it  in  sound  than  /.  Similarly  c  was  used  for  χ  rather 
than  h,  which,  though  etymologically  representing  χ,  must  have  partly 
lost  its  guttural  character,  for  it  also  etymologically  represents  /.  That 
to  a  superficial  observer  (a  Boman)  the  Latin  c  should  appear  more  like 
a  spirant  χ  than  did  the  Latin  Λ,  is  not  to  be  arbitrarily  denied.  That  to 
a  careful  (Roman)  observer  the  Latin  h  might  seem  inadequate  to  repre- 
sent the  sound  of  a  spirant  χ,  is  not  on  the  face  of  it  improbable." 
Mr  Fennell  thinks  that  when  the  Romans  wished  to  have  a  diacritical 
symbol  to  represent  0,  without  using  a  symbol  foreign  to  their  alphabet, 
any  educated  Greek  might  have  recommended  ph  because  of  the  use  o£ 
this  compound  on  old  inscriptions.  All  this  appears  to  me  quite  pos- 
sible :  but  I  stUl  think  that  the  balance  of  probabilities  leans  towards  the 
account  given  in  the  text. 
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it  is  likely  that  φ  here  was  labio-dental :  the  Boeotian 
takes  θ  instead  of  τ  with  some  regularity  in  the  3rd  person 
plural,  as  ίχωνθί  for  ίχωντι;  this  dialect  is  throughout 
averse  to  assibilation.  In  Doric  the  breath  is  lost  in  a 
very  few  words  * :  it  is  added  to  original  hard  letters  in 
about  as  many  more.  The  change  of  original  gh  to  θ  is 
certain  in  θβρμίχ;,  but  in  no  other  word. 

2.     General  rules  of  Assimilation  in  Greek, 

Most  of  the  changes  of  which  I  have  here  to  speak  are 
familiar  from  the  Greek  grammar.  I  wish  to  arrange 
them  together  as  results  of  a  common  tendency.  In  most 
of  them  we  shall  find  that  a  dental  or  a  spirant  is  con- 
cerned, either  as  the  active  cause  of  the  assimilation,  the 
assimilating  letter,  or  the  sound  assimilated.  It  is  this 
tendency  to  assimilation  which  has  produced  the  largest 
amount  of  change  in  Greek  words ;  one  consonant  takes 
the  place  of  another,  even  a  consonant  foreign  to  the 
original  system  is  introduced.  Yet  it  is  noticeable  how 
even  here,  in  consonantal  combinations,  where  the  Greek 
seems  to  have  changed  so  much  more  than  the  Latin,  the 
Greek  in  reality  has  not  lost  so  much ;  it  has  not  lost 
any  sound  without  some  equivalent;  whereas  we  saw  that 
the  Latin  constantly  allowed  a  consonant  to  drop  with- 
out leaving  any  trace  whatever.  The  Greek  is  also  the 
gainer  in  softness  of  sound. 

We  may  consider  Greek  assimilation  under  two  main 
heads — as  complete  and  incomplete.  In  the  first  case 
either  -one  sound  passes  into  the  other,  or  the  two  pass 
into  some  third  sound,  denoted  either  by  one  symbol,  as  f, 
or  by  two,  as  σσ,  ττ.  In  the  second,  one  sound  simply 
becomes  more  like  the  other.  Under  the  first  head  we 
may  distinguish  the  following  cases. 

(i)     Where  the  first  sound  is  assimilated  to  the  second. 

Such  cases  are  φα€ννό<;  for  φαβσ-νο-ς,  a  form  which  is 

i  Ahrens  11.  18—84. 

P.  E.  "^^ 
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regular  in  the  Aeolic\  but  occurs  also  in  Tragedy.  The 
Attic  poets  may  possibly  have  borrowed  this  and  similar 
forms  from  the  Aeolic  dialect.  But  they  certainly  could 
not  have  done  so  if  the  process  had  not  been  one  familiar 
to  the  feeling  of  the  Athenian  language.  It  is  shewn 
indeed  in  forms  like  βννυμι  for  Γεσ-νυμι,  which  are  uni- 
versal throughout  Hellas.  Schleicher  assigns  to  this  prin- 
ciple the  double  ρ  in  Ίτερίρρυτος,  άρρηκτος,  &c.  for  irept- 
σρντος,  Οτ^ρηκ-το^^  which  is  not  improbable^  Cases  like 
συ\'\€τ/ω,  συρ-ρέω,  ττοσσί  for  ττοδ-σί  (here  the  later  Greek 
dropped  one  σ),  are  familiar  to  all.  οττ-μα  passed  into 
όμμα  in  all  Greek  except  Aeolic.  But  no  doubt  this  result 
was  much  commonest  in  the  Aeolic :  in  Lesbian,  as  βμμί 
for  έσμί,  αμμ€^  (also  Doric)  for  ά-σμβς,  €μμα  for  ΐβσμα ; 
and  in  Boeotian  ϊττω  for  ϊστω  (as  Ar.  Ach.  911),  erraaav 
for  ίστασαν.  I  have  already  said  that  the  Lesbian  assimi- 
lates liquids  and  nasals  chiefly ;  the  Boeotian,  dentals. 

(ii)  Where  the  second  sound  is  assimilated  to  the  first. 

Here  again  the  change  is  chiefly  Aeolic.  Thus  we 
have  in  Lesbian  κτίννω,  κρίννω,  ττέρροχρ^,  κ€ννός  (for  kcv^ 
yo'S:)^  Mtλλατo9^  έβοΧΚόμαν^:  we  have  oinra^  instead  of 
όμμα,  and  οσσομαι  for  οττ-τομαι :  see  however  the  end  of 
the  next  case^ 

The  forms  βσσομαι,  οττις,  οτητοτα'^  are  of  course  not 
Aeolic  only  (as  far  as  the  ieduplication  of  the  consonant 
goes),  but  also  Ionic.  I  may  add  with  respect  to  the  last 
that  the  ^τττ  is  only  found  in  pronominal  words,  in  which 
the  first  7Γ  is  not  original :  the  old  form  of  ττοτα  (whence 
o-iroTe)  was  κότα,  then  a  parasitic-  u  sprang  up  after  κ, 
and  produced  in  turn  d-zcFora,  ο-πΡοτα,  and  ο-τητοτα.  But 
I  do  not  think  that  τγτγ  is  found  in  any  case  where  ir  is 
radicaP.     The  forms  eareWa,  &c.  for  έστβΧ-σα,  τέσσαρ€<ζ 

1  E.g.  Sappho,  in.  2.        >  Comp.  227.  ^  Theok.  xxviii.  21. 

*  Id.  I.  15.  5  Sappho,  ii.  11. 

β  For  more  examples  (all  of  the  same  kind)  see  Ahrens,  Gr,  Dial.  i. 
49-69. 

7  Sappho,  II.  2;  iii.  3. 

8  Consequently  we  must  reject  the  emendation  υττ'  άτταλώ  in  Theok. 
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for  rerfape^f  ττοΧΚό^  for  ττολ-Ρο-ς  (whence  the  other  form 
7Γολν(ο)9),  οΧΚνμί  for  ολνυμι,  τττίσσω  for  τττίσ-^ω,  are  of 
course  Attic  \ 

(iii)  Where  the  two  sounds  pass  into  a  third  (doubled) 
sound. 

Here  we  have  the  numerous  and  important  cases  where 
we  find  σσ  (ττ)  produced  by  the  combination  of  y  with 
a  mute.  If  we  begin  with  the  dentals  where  the  nature 
of  the  change  is  most  obvious,  we  find  ry  passing  into  σσ 
(ττ)  in  κρέσσων  for  Kper-ymv  {κράτ-ος,  &c.),  Χίσσομαί  for 
X^T-yo-^ai  (λίτ-77,  &c.),  and  similarly  By  becomes  σσ  (ττ) 
in  κορύσσω  for  κopυθ^^yω^  in  μέσσο^ζ  for  μeθ'yQ-<ζ,  In  all 
these  and  similar  cases  we  find  both  the  σσ  and  ττ  forms. 
What  is  the  history  of  these  two  forms  ?  Which  is  the 
older  of  the  two?  Or  is  there  some  intermediate  step 
through  which  they  both  come,  but  neither  of  them  is 
derived  from  the  other  ? 

Pott  holds  TT  to  be  the  oldest  in  the  case  of  the  verbs ; 
where  he  thinks  that  το  is  the  suflSx,  not  yo.  Thus  he 
would  make  the  order,  ιτρακ-το-,  ττράττω,  ιτράσσω,  by 
regular  weakenings.  This  however  leaves  the  compara- 
tives still  unexplained.  And  further,  the  Doric,  which 
elsewhere  does  not  weaken  τ  to  σ,  has  yet  ττράσσω,  θά- 
\ασσα,  &c. ;  so  that  these  forms  would  be  unexplained. 
The  first  appearance  of  ττ  is  in  the  Attic,  and  in  Boeotian 
(which  also  shews  δδ).  In  the  Tempora  und  Modi  Curtius 
seemed  to  explain  the  phenomenon  as  a  Boeotism  which 
had  crept  into  Attica,  in  the  first  instance  in  order  to 
avoid  assibilation  in  words  like  σφάσσω,  and  then  passed 
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XXVII.  4, 

Sttttvl  K&irpidos  Xpw  καΧάμω  χΧωρον  +ύΐΓαΐΓάλω+, 
where  the  last  word  is  corrupt.  I  like  Ahrens'  emendation  καλάμφ... 
ύπασσάΧφ  best  of  any  that  have  been  offered.  Mr  Snow  however  in  his 
recent  edition  of  Theokritus  has  carried  out  very  ingeniously  Meineke's 
BUggestion,  that  some  proper  name  has  been  lost  in  the  MS.  word,  by 
producing  from  Strabo  the  name  "A/xttcXos  for  a  promontory  of  Samos. 
Still  ύττασσάλφ  is  nearer  to  the  MS. ,  and  so  unusual  a  word  was  more 
likely  to  be  corrupted  than  the  common  "A/attcXos. 

1  Further  examples  are  given  by  Schleicher,  Comp,  228.    Each  one 
that  I  have  given  is  typical  of  a  considerable  class• 
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over  the  whole  language.     This  explanation,  improbable 
on  many  grounds,  he  has  since,  I  think,  dropped. 

Two  other  explanations  seem  to  be  possible.  The  first 
is  that  TT  was  produced  from  ry,  as  Χίττομαι,  rerrape?: 
but  that  the  y  could  also  assibilate  the  τ  (just  as  t  or  i; 
could,  as  we  shall  shortly  see) ;  and  thus  came  also  Xia-yo- 
μαι  and  Χίσσομαι,  like  βσσομαί  for  iσ^'yo-μaι,  This  seems 
exceedingly  natural  and  probable:  we  have  the  analogy 
of  the  English  assibilation  of  ti,  e.g.  in  nation,  to  help  us, 
and  to  suggest  that  the  σσ  may  have  been  sounded  as  sh ; 
which  seems  also  more  likely  on  physiological  grounds, 
if  we  remember  that  the  sound  is  a  compromise  between 
t  and  y :  the  change  too  in  common  use  from  ττράσσω  to 
ττράττω  would  be  less  violent.  But  we  are  met  again  by 
the  fact  that  the  Dorians  have  the  double  σ,  and  yet  do 
not  exhibit  σί  for  tl,  the  analogy  on  which  this  reasoning 
rests.  Consequently  we  seem  to  be  driven  to  the  second 
explanation,  to  which  Curtius  and  Schleicher  incline'; 
namely,  that  from  the  influence  of  the  preceding  dental, 
y  weakened  itself  into  the  soft  sibilant  z.  Thus  XiT-yo- 
μαι  became  \ίτ-ζο-μαι,  and  since  this  union  of  a  hard  and 
soft  letter  could  not  be  permanont,  Χιτζομαυ  became  either 
by  case  (ii)  Χίττομαι,  or  by  case  (i)  Χίσσομαι :  where  how- 
ever it  is  possible  that  the  t  sound  was  still  heard  though 
not  written  :  the  combination  ts  would  be  a  proper  coun- 
terpart to  the  sound  of  ζ  (to  be  mentioned  below) ;  and 
would  also,  still  better  than  the  sh  suggested  above,  serve 
to  bridge  over  the  transition  from  σσ  to  ττ  in  Attic ;  par- 
ticularly if  we  assume  that  the  s  after  the  t  passed,  as  is 
natural  physiologically,  into  sh:  so  that  the  whole  scale 
should  be,  ty^  tz,  ts,  tsh,  tL  This  second  explanation  ap- 
plies to  final  VT,  followed  by  y,  as  ^apievr-ya,  whence 
γαρίβσσα,  ττάσα  for  iravT-ya,  &c.  In  favour  of  this  view 
is  the  fact  that  the  Boeotians  in  other  cases  hardened  & 
to  T,  as  ϊττω,  &c.  mentioned  above.  These  words  are  not 
explained  by  the  first  hypothesis.     It  must  however  be 

1  See  also  Corssen,  Krit,  Beitr,  468. 
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borne  in  mind  that  it  is  not  necessary  that  ry  should  have 
liad  the  same  history  in  the  different  dialects:  it  may 
have  travelled  by  one  road  in  the  Attic,  by  the  second  in 
the  Doric  and  Boeotian. 

The  two  explanations  will  be  best  seen  thus,  side  by 
side: 


(1) 

ry 


TT 


Ί 


(2) 

TV 
ΊΖ 


σσ 


TT 


σσ 


Next  there  are  numerous  words  in  which  σσ  (ττ) 
arises  from  a  guttural  with  y  as  well  as  from  a  dental. 
Thus  Ky  becomes  σσ  in  ιττησσω  {\/πτακ),  in  ησσων  (su- 
perlative ηκίστα) ;  there  is  a  large  list  of  such  verbs  and 
comparative  adjectives,  which  does  not  need  to  be  gone 
through :  xy  is  also  σσ  in  βήσσω  (noun  βηχ'<ή  and  ^άσ- 
σων  from  ίλαχύς.  In  these  no  doubt  the  guttural  was 
turned  first  of  all  into  a  dental  by  the  y ;  which  dental 
then  in  its  turn  assibilated  the  y,  just  as  it  did  above. 
The  change  from  ηκ'yωv  to  rjr-ywv  is  just  parallel  to  that 
which  we  shall  have  to  notice  in  the  Latin ;  by  which  e.g. 
con-dic-io  passed  into  conditio,  because  there  was  no  appre- 
ciable difference  in  the  sound. 

This  result  σσ  {ττ)  seems  to  be  confined  to  the  com- 
bination of  the  hard  gutturals  and  dentals  with  y.  This 
is  worth  observing,  because  in  several  cases  it  might  seem 
as  though  the  σσ  was  formed  from  yy  or  By ;  e.g.  ιτράσσω, 
ττΧήσσω,  βράσσων,  &c.  But  of  these,  the  verbs  are  really 
derived  from  an  older  form,  which  contains  the  hard  letter. 
Thus  the  KJirpaK  seems  to  be  guaranteed  by  the  Lith. 
perk'U  and  the  Άτταζ  λεγό/Αβνοί',  ττρακό^  *.  Similarly  ττλακ 
is  the  root  of  ττΧάξ  and  ττλαΛοΟς,  as  well  as  the  Lith.  plaku, 
'*I  strike'."    Lastly,  βράσσων  is  probably  the  comparative 

1  Or.  Et.  624.  «  Id.  No.  867» 
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of  βραχύς,  not  of  βρα8ν<;,  to  which  it  is  commonly  as- 
signed \  Other  apparent  exceptions  admit  of  similar  ex- 
planations. 

I  have  said  that  σσ  results  only  from  Ky  {yy)  or  ry 
(0y).  This  statement  is  not  disproved  by  the  forms  ττβσσω, 
ενίσσω,  and  some  others.  The  first,  ττεσσω,  undoubtedly 
seems  to  be  from  ττβττ  in  ττέττων,  &c.  But  an  older  form 
is  ττακ ;  and  a  still  older  (as  far  as  regards  the  consonants) 
is  found  in  the  Latin  /\/coc.  Similarly  ένίσσω  seems  to 
belong  to  the  Homeric  ivtirrj,  ήνίτταττε,  &c. ;  yet  the  simpler 
form  is  ^Jik,  found  in  Latin  in  the  past  participle  ic-tus ; 
so  that  ivcTTT]  is  a  "word  thrown,"  like  ϊαμβος,  where 
ΙάτΓ'τω  is  equally  paralleled  by  the  older  Latin  form  iac-io. 
Similarly  οσσα  is  not  from  Ρεττ  but  the  older  >^vak  ;  and 
δσσβ,  "  the  eyes,"  is  from  Jok,  found  in  the  οκκος  of  Hesy- 
chius  and  the  Latin  oculus, 

(iv)  Where  the  two  sounds  coalesce  into  one  single 
letter. 

This  happens  when  y  is  preceded  by  the  soft  moment- 
ary sounds,  δ  and  7.  Thus  Sy  ='fin  εξομαι,  from  a/sed,  in 
θίξω  from  *Jod,  &c.,  in  τράττεζα  from  (τ€)τ/}α-7Γ€δ-^α,  in  Zev^ 
from  Ayev<;  (Sanskrit  Dydus),  These  examples,  with 
others,  are  given  by  Schleicher':  they  are  so  numerous 
that  any  one  may  supply  them  for  himself.  They  shew 
the  origin  of  the  Greek  f,  a  compound  letter,  denoting 
first  hy,  then  δ^.  Hence  the  compound  letter  ζοχ  dz  has 
the  power  of  lengthening  a  previous  vowel  in  prosody', 
which  power  it  could  not  have  had  if  it  had  been  only  a 
weak  sibilant=the  French  z.  The  objection  to  this  view, 
that  ζ  was  a  double  sound,  namely,  that  the  symbol  would 
not  have  been  likely  to  appear  so  early  in  the  alphabet,  is 
only  valid  against  the  old  opinion  that  ζ  represented  ds : 
the  Greek  alphabet,  undoubtedly,  had  symbols  for  both 
these  sounds,  and  therefore  did  not  require  a  single  sym- 

1  Id.  622.  »  Cowip.  231,  see  Gr.  Et,  662,  &c. 

>  Not  however  in  Homer,  where  we  find  oX  hk  Ζάκυνθ^ρ  ipoum,  cΓσrv 
ZeAeliff,  άο» 
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bol  to  denote  them  :  but  it  had  none  for  z.  Where  ξ  is 
dialectically  resolved  into  σδ  or  89,  it  must  be  supposed 
that  the  σ  was  soft,  just  as  β  is  so  often  in  English.  Some 
philologists  believe  that  ζ  was  sounded  not  as  L•,  but  as 
the  English  J,  i.  e.  dj,  as  in  John.  There  can  be  no  question 
that  this  sound  springs  naturally  in  our  mouths  from  the 
two  sounds  dy,  the  original  pai-ents  of  ζ:  but  this  is  not  a 
conclusive  argument  for  the  Greek  language :  and  looking 
on  the  whole  history  of  y  in  Greece,  I  think  the  sound  of 
ζ  more  probable.  The  representation  of  ζ  by  ss  in  old 
Latin  seems  also  to  favour  the  view  that  it  was  a  clear 
sibilant  in  Greece.  The  statement  of  Dionysius  that  ξ 
was  a  double  letter  *  seems  strong  against  its  having  been 
merely  the  French  j :  but  does  not  make  clear  whether  it 
was  dz  or  dj  (English  j). 

Just  as  Ky  passed  first  into  ry,  so  yy  passed  into  By, 
and  then  into  f,  as  though  the  dental  had  been  original. 
Thus  στιy'yω  became  στίζω,  μ€y'yωv  became  μέζων  in 
Ionic,  the  Attic  μβίζων,  from  the  desire  to  compensate  for 
the  loss  of  the  original  spirant. 

It  has  been  already  mentioned  that  in  the  Boeotian 
the  y  assimilates  itself  immediately  to  δ,  and  produces  e.g. 
φράΒΒω  from  φpaB'yω,  not  φράζω  ^  At  the  beginning  of 
a  word  one  δ  suflSces,  as  Δ€ΐ/9  for  Z€v<s\ 

We  may  now  pass  to  incomplete  assimilation — ^when 
the  two  sounds  do  not  become  identical,  but  only  approxi- 
mate to  each  other.  The  principle  of  course  is  the  same 
as  that  which  we  have  seen  acting  above ;  only  it  is  not  so 
fully  carried  out.  In  this  class  we  have  the  following 
main  heads : — 

(i)  The  well-known  cases  in  which  the  final  hard  letter 
of  a  root  is  changed  to  a  soft  one  before  a  soft  termina- 
tion, as  Β6^-μα  from  »JhoKf  ^ράβΒην  from  κ]^ρ(ΐφ :  and  vice 
versa  a  soft  passes  into  a  hard,  as  λ€Λτ09,  Χβχθήναι,  from 

1  See  New  Crat.  p.  200. 
3  E.g.^  0€ρ1δδ€ν  for  Oepl^^iVt  Ar.  Ach.  947.     This  is  also  Laoooian.   See 
Lys,  82,  94,  &c. :  Ahrens  (11.  96)  gives  some  glosses  from  Hesyohios  to 
the  same  effect»  ^  As  in  Ach,  911» 
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νλεγ.     These  have  been  already  alluded  to,  and  are  too 
well  known  to  need  further  description. 

(ii)  Momentary  sounds  are  sometimes  nasalised  before 
nasals,  as  σβμ-ρός  from  ι^σββ:  yet  we  have  νττ^νο^  from 
f^aFairK  Before  μ  dentals  have  a  strong  tendency  to  pass 
into  their  spirant  σ,  as  ιτβϊσμα,  οσμή,  ΐσμβν,  and  number- 
less others  ;  yet  we  find  οΒμή^  and  ΐ8μ€ν  in  Doric  and  old 
Ionic.  A  nasal  could  change  the  class  of  a  momentary 
sound,  in  8νόφο<;  for  ^γνόφος,  where  the  7  is  probably  itself 
weakened  from  κ ;  compare  κνίφας.  Similarly  άΒνός  was 
Cretan  for  ayvo^,  whence  the  name  ^Αρι-άΒνη.  That  7 
ever  passed  into  δ  without  some  assimilating  influence  is 
improbable.  Therefore  ου  Aav^  is  probably  =  ov  Zrjva 
(i.e.  A(y)ava)  as  Ahrens  explains  it*:  and  Αημήτηρ  is 
either  Αι¥αμητηρ  or  Dydvdmdtar^ ;  she  is  never  called  Γτ;- 
μητηρ.  In  order  that  7a  should  have  passed  into  δα,  a 
parasitic  y  must  have  sprung  up  after  7 :  which  is  impro- 
bable because  it  had  f(v)  after  it,  as  shewn  in  rγvη,  i.e. 
jva-Uf  and  ala  for  fala  or  yata^, 

(iii)  Nasals  are  afl*ected  in  their  turn  by  the  following 
consonant :  we  have  σχτγ-καΧέω,  and  α77€λλω  {ανά) ;  βμττει- 
ρος  and  ίμβαίνω  ;  and  numerous  others  of  the  same  sort. 

(iv)  In  Ionic,  Attic,  And  Lesbian,  τ  passes  into  σ  before 
L ;  as  φησί  for  φaτL  This  might  rather  seem  a  case  of 
simple  substitution,  and  we  find  also  σήμερον  for  τήμερον 
and  a  few  others:  but  I  believe  that  it  first  occurred 
in  cases  where  a  second  vowel  followed,  as  ττλούσ^ο?  for 
7r\ouT-yo-9,  ττλησίος  for  ir\aT'yo-<; :  when  the  change  would 
be  due  to  the  assibilating  influence  of  the  y :  then  the 
softer  sound  was  preferred  universally ;  this  σ  for  τ  is  also 
found  before  ν  in  σύ,  but  in  Doric  τυ  is  kept :  the  old  form 
was  tva,  where  again  the  semivowel  could  assibilate  ;  and 

1  Comp,  230. 

'  The  line  Ws  αχώ,  τ/s  ο^μα  νροσ4ττα  μ*  άψΐγγηί ;  (Aesoh.  Prom,  Τ, 
115)  cannot  be  however  regarded  as  Attic. 

8  Theok.  IV.  17 ;  vii.  39.  *  Gr.  Dial  11.  80. 

^  According  to  Max  Mtiller,  11.  57. 

β  See  page  120,  .  . 
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the  same  is  probably  true  of  the  suffix  -σννη  for  -τυρη, 
Latin  -tuna  ;  for  there  is  a  Vedic  form  -tvana  *.  The  Boe- 
otian, like  the  Doric,  preserves  τ  where  the  Lesbian  and 
Attic  have  softened  it  into  σ,  I  have  already  mentioned 
the  peculiar  Laconian  weakening  of  θ  to  σ,  which  may 
have  begun  in  the  same  way  as  the  last  change,  according 
to  my  suggestion. 

(v)  The  spirant  ν  is  altered  by  assimilation  in  certain 
dialects.  Thus  fpoBop  becomes  βροΒον  in  Sappho ',  fpaxo^ 
is  βράκο<;^;  we  find  βροΒινος,  βρίζα,  βρήτωρ,  &c.  This 
change  is  less  surprising,  for  we  have  seen  that  F  passed 
into  β  in  Laconian  even  without  any  neighbouring  sound 
to  influence  it  *. 

In  the  word  σψε  we  have  a  hardening  of  original  ν  to 
φ.  The  old  form  is  sva,  which  in  Greek  generally  became 
e  (through  Fe)•  In  this  case  it  is  hard  to  believe  that  φ 
was  much  more  than  a  spirant.  The  same  change  is  seen 
in  σφω,  the  dual  from  tva  (whence  sva  and  συ) :  compare 
the  Latin  uo-s,  where  the  t  has  fallen  ofl"*. 

(vi)  Lastly  come  some  very  peculiar  forms  which 
seem  to  be  more  probably  due  to  assimilation  than  any 
other  cause.  These  are  e.  g.  τττοΚις  by  the  side  of  ττόλις, 
7Γτόλ€/χο9,  &c.  *  It  seems  impossible  to  separate  ttoKl^ 
from  Sanskrit  pura  (also  =  a  city)  and  Latin  ple-bs,  per- 
haps also  po-pulrus  (a  reduplicated  form) ;  and  therefore  it 
must  be  from  the  root  PAR,  to  fill,  which  in  Greek  appears 
generally  as  irXa  or  ττλβ,  in  Latin  as  pie.  This  evidence 
excludes  any  possibility  of  τ  having  originally  belonged  to 
the  root  and  then  fallen  out.  It  is  clearly  a  Greek  inser- 
tion. The  only  explanation  of  this  curious  change  which  I 
know,  does  not  seem  quite  satisfactory.  It  is  given  by 
Professor  Kuhn'  and  adopted  by  Curtius  :  that  y  through 


See  p.  348. 


1  Comp.  459.  «  Frag.  69,  2. 

8  Theok.  XXVIII.  11,  see  Ahrens,  i.  84. 

6  Gr,  Et,  649. 

β  I  formerly  gave  κτ^Ινω  by  καίνω  as  another  instance.  But  Sk.  "kshan 
points  to  an  original  \/ktan:  and  Mr  Fennell  has  shewn  me  that  καΙρω 
does  not  occur  in  Homer,  so  that  it  may  be  a  later  Qreek  weakening. 

7  Zeitsch,  XI.  310,  see  Gr,  Et  453. 
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indistinct  articulation  sprang  up  after  ττ,  and  was  assimi- 
lated by  the  ττ  to  τ.  We  have  seen  above  that  Try  never  be- 
came σσ,  as  the  other  hards  did ;  but  it  is  not  easy  to  see 
why,  if  the  sound  iry  were  difficult,  it  should  not  have  passed 
into  7Γ€  or  τη,  instead  of  the  very  difficult  τττ.  Possibly 
however  a  new  parasitic  δ  may  have  sprung  up  before  the 
y — the  possibility  of  this  will  appear  in  the  next  chapter 
— and  been  afterwards  assimilated  by  the  preceding  hard 
letter  \  This  explanation  is  supported  by  the  form  χθες* 
Here  again  the  dental  seems  to  belong  to  the  Greek  only : 
the  Sanskrit  form  is  hyas  for  ffhyas,  Lat.  heri :  and  here 
the  Sanskrit  gives  the  necessary  y:  χθων,  according  to 
Curtius  ^  is  another  case  in  point :  the  older  form  is  pre- 
served in  χαμαΊ^  with  which  compare  χθαμα\6ς ;  and 
the  Latin  humus  agrees.  Here  however  a  dififerent  para- 
sitic sound  in  Sanskrit  has  produced  kshamd  in  that 
language. 

Perhaps  this  explanation  of  these  intrusive  letters  may 
stand  till  a  better  can  be  suggested.  They  are  certainly 
not  "  euphonic"  or  "strengthened  forms :"  why  did  ττοΚις 
require  to  be  strengthened  ?  Still  less  are  they  "  metrical 
licenses :"  why  should  a  Greek  poet  have  the  liberty  of  ar- 
bitrarily inserting  an  entirely  new  letter  in  order  to  make 
a  word  suit  his  verse  any  more  than  an  English  writer  ? 

3.     General  rules  of  Assimilation  in  Latin. 

In  Latin  also  we  have  complete  and  incomplete  assi- 
milation. Complete  assimilation  may  be  divided  into  the 
same  heads  as  those  which  we  considered  in  the  Greek. 

(i)  Where  the  first  letter  assimilated  itself  to  the 
second. 

1  Ahrens  in  his  GriecTiiscTie  Formenlehre  extends  this  explanation  to 
all  verbs  whose  base  ends  in  ίγτο,  e.g.  τυιττω,  μάρτττω,  δάιττω,  βΚάΐΓτω; 
"which,  he  thinks,  arose  from  τυιτ-ι/ω,  μαρν-'ΐ/ω^  &c.  It  is  certainly  stir- 
prising  that  ir  is  the  last  letter  of  the  root  of  all  verbs  which  have  this 
formative  suffix  -το.  But  Ahrens'  explanation  can  hardly  stand  when  we 
see  how  the  same  suffix  occurs  in  other  languages,  where  we  have  no 
reason  to  suppose  a  parasitic  y, 

«  Gr.  Et.  454. 
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Thus  sujhmus  becomes  summus,  sed-la  is  sella;  d  is 
assimilated  very  frequently,  as  in  L•p^llus  for  lapid{u)luSy 
esse  for  ed-se :  t  passes  through  s  in  pet-na,  pesna,  penna ; 
compare  ces-rha,  cena :  g  has  been  assimilated  in  flamma 
{flagmd) :  very  likely,  as  Schleicher  suggests,  serra  is  for 
sec-ra  \  In  all  these  cases  the  radical  vowel  was  short : 
therefore  the  final  consonant  was  not  absolutely  forced 
out,  but  assimilated :  and  was  written  after  the  time  when 
it  became  customary  to  write  double  consonants,  not 
merely  to  make  a  little  mark  above  one  of  them  (the 
"Sicelicus*').  When  the  vowel  was  long  the  consonant  was 
entirely  lost,  e.g.  in  8ua{d)'uis,  and  other  cases  already 
mentioned  among  examples  of  Loss.  Sometimes  the  conso- 
nant was  lost  even  when  the  vowel  was  short;  it  was, 
however,  afterwards  lengthened  by  compensation,  as  in 
8CdL•  {scad'h),  squama  (skad-ma),  perhaps  finis  (fid-nis), 
filum  {fiq-lum),  &c.' 

(ii)  Where  the  second  letter  assimilates  itself  to  the 
.first. 

This  change  happens  to  t  in  superlatives  after  5  or  r : 
as  durissumus  for  dur'i{o)s'tumus,  celerrimus  perhaps  (ac- 
cording to  Curtius)  for  celer-is-tu-mus,  celerstumus,  celer- 
simus^ ;  and  numerous  others*.  After  r,  s  naturally 
passes  into  r,  as  ferrem  iorfer-sem,  torreo  for  torseo :  and 
analogously  after  I  passes  into  Z,  in  uellem  for  uel-sem :  ν 
also  assimilates  itself  to  I,  in  mollis  for  mol{d)uis  (Sanskrit 
mridus),  sollus  for  sol-uos  (seen  in  soll-ers,  soll-ennis,  solli- 
cities,  solli'fideSf  &c.);  compare  thfe  phonetically  different 
sal'Uos  ;  the  cause  being  doubtless  the  strong  sound  of  I 
at  the  end  of  a  syllable. 

(iii)  Where  the  t'v^o  letters  pass  into  another  double 
sound. 

This  takes  place  with  some  past  participles  in  -ins  and 

^  C(ytfvp,  258,  whence  these  examples  are  taken. 

«  Corssen,  i.  646.  •  Cimp,  262. 

4  Mr  Eoby  however  supposes  {Preface^  p.  Ixi.)  that  these  superlatives 
are  formed  with  the  suffix  -umo :  and  that  the  double  8  is  erroneous, 
representing  not  assimilation  but  the  strong  sound  of  the  «• 
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derivatives  in  -tor;  where  the  t  of  the  suffix  together  with 
the  final  letter  of  the  root  passes  into  ss.  When  the 
root  itself  ends  in  s,  no  such  change  commonly  takes 
place,  as  lis-tiLS,  haus-tus^  &c.  But  it  occurs  regularly 
when  the  root  ends  with  a  dental:  e.g.  fissus  for  fid-tics, 
cassiis  for  cad-tits,  passios  for  pat-tus,  and  many  others : 
sometimes  the  first  s  vanishes,  as  in  ui-sus,  lae-sus,  &c.: 
sometimes  the  double  s  is  preserved  in  old  Latin,  as  ussus, 
diuis-sus.  In  these  cases  Corssen  gives  the  following 
explanation :  the  s  at  the  end  of  the  root  is  due  to 
Dissimilation,  as  equet-ter  becomes  eques-ter :  then  fi^tus 
assimilated  itself  to  fissus,  Mr  Roby  argues  against  this 
view  with  great  force  \  He  points  out  that  although  the 
first  step  is  quite  possible,  the  second,  which  assumes  the 
change  of  st  into  ss,  is  contrary  to  ordinary  Latin  usage,  in 
which  st  is  a  perfectly  stable  combination.  He  therefore 
holds  that  the  t  of  the  suffix  first  changed  into  s — a 
change  which  is  certain  in  lap-sus,  fixus  {fic-sus)^  fal-sus, 
&c.,  and  highly  probable  in  pressus  (prem-sus),  passus^ 
(pan-sus)y  iussus  (iub-sus),  &c.,  where  the  root  does  not  end 
in  a  dental,  and  where  there  is  no  need  for  dissimilation 
of  the  final  consonant.  In  this  way  fid-tus  becomes  fit-sus, 
and  then  by  regular  assimilation  (i)  fissus,  I  think  that 
this  theory  is  very  much  preferable  to  Corssen*s. 

Passing  next  to  incomplete  assimilation  we  find  the 
first  two  cases  as  in  Greek. 

(i)  The  "  euphonic  changes,"  by  which  a  hard  passes 
into  a  soft  before  a  soft ;  as  in  segmentum  from  *^sec  :  and 
a  soft  into  a  hard,  as  actor  from  ^s/ag. 

(ii)  Momentary  sounds  passed  into  nasals,  as  scam- 
num  for  scab-num,  Samnium  for  Sah{j)nium^  som-mis  for 
sop-nus  ^  amnis  for  ap-nis.  Dentals  passed  into  ri  through 
5 ;  as  in  penna,  already  mentioned.  It  cannot  be  proved 
that  gutturals  were  sounded  as  ng,  e.  g.  in  magnus,  tignum: 
but  it  is  probable  on  the  analogy  of  the  other  letters. 

(iii)     We  saw  just  above  that  fid-tus  passed  into  fit- 


1  pp.  lYii.— M. 
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siis,  and  then  fit-sus  into  fis-sits  by  assimilation.     To  assi- 
milation also  would  seem  to  be  due  the  change  of  t  in  -tiis 
and  'tor  when  in  contact  with  other  final  letters  than  t  or 
d.     These  are  chiefly  r  and  I.    The  change  however  is 
only  sporadic.     The  t  maintains  itself  in  ar-tus,  exper-tus, 
and  many  others,  but  suffers  change  in  cursor  and  cur- 
siLS,  spar(gysus,  &c.     Similarly  in  combination  with  final 
I,  t  still  appears  in  altus^  cultus,  ultus,  sepultus,  &c. :  but  s 
appears  in  falsus,  celsus,  pulsus,  mul{g)su8y  uol-sus,  and 
a  few  more.     These  cases  may  be  explained  as  the  result 
of  imperfect    assimilation.      There  was  probably  some 
vacillation  in  sounding  the  dentals,  similar  to  that  already 
noticed  in  Greek,  which  rendered  corruption  of  them  more 
easy.     Assibilation  of  the  dentals  is  not  found  in  lan- 
guages like  the  Sanskrit,  where  they  are  sounded  with  the 
tongue  in  a  definite  position  against  the  edge   of  the 
upper  teeth.  But  where  the  tongue  is  only  pressed  against 
an  uncertain  point  of  the  front  palate,  the  position  for  t 
and  d  becomes  similar  to  that  for  s,  and  the  change  would 
be  facilitated  by  a  preceding  r  or  Ζ :  by  sounding  s  instead 
of  t  after  r  or  I,  the  necessity  of  stemming  the  breath, 
which  rushes  forth  in  a  continuous  stream,  is  avoided. 
In  the  same  way  we  may  account  for  the  change  after 
nasals  in  pressus,  passus,  &c. ;  in  which  cases,  as  we  saw 
above,   the  assimilation  afterwards    becomes    complete : 
there  is  however  no  further  change  in  man-sum.     But  this 
explanation  will  hardly  suflSce  for  the  few  cases  where  s 
is  found,  though  the  root  ends  with  a  momentary  sound. 
Such  are  lap-svs,  lianis,  fioous,  flu-pcus,  and  a  few  more.    For 
these  I  think  we  must  adopt  Corssen's  explanation  ^ :  that 
the  change  began  with  those  roots  which  ended  in  dentals : 
and  that  the  new  suffixes  -sus  and  -sor  came  by  degrees  to 
be  introduced  through  analogy  into  places  where  they  were 
not  helped  by  any  assimilation.     The  tendency  to  soften 
ί  to  5  was  an  early  one,  as  we  see  by  the  antiquity  of  the 

1  Krit.  Beitr.  426.  . 
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change  from  the  older  forms,  put-tare,  mertare,  maiitare, 
&c.,  to  pulsare,  mersare,  manstmi,  &c/ 

The  assibilation  of  c  and  t  in  d  and  ti,  when  followed 
by  another  vowel,  is  commonly  assumed  to  have  taken 
place  in  old  Latin,  as  it  undoubtedly  did  in  the  late 
Latin  and  the  Italian.  One  part  of  the  evidence  for  this 
change  is  the  varying  spelling  even  in  good  MSS.  of  words 
like  susjddo  and  suspitio.  The  sound  of  the  two  must 
have  been  very  similar  before  such  a  change  could  take 
place;  probably  much  the  same  as  in  our  "suspicion." 
The  interchange  would  therefore  be  precisely  analogous  to 
that  between  σσ  and  ττ,  which  we  saw  took  place  tolera- 
bly early  in  Greek.  Corssen,  however,  who  has  gone  most 
thoroughly  into  the  question",  proves  that  there  is  no 
such  wavering  of  spelling  in  the  inscriptions — our  best 
guide — till  a  much  later  period  than  is  commonly  sup- 
posed. Thus,  he  says  that  there  is  no  variety  on  the  most 
trustworthy  inscriptions  down  to  the  latest  times  of  the 
Empire  in  the  following  words:  contio  (i, e.  co(n)iientio), 
nuntius  (probably  nouentius  formed,  as  Corssen  suggests, 
from  nouere,  a  nominal  verb  from  nouoSy  on  the  analogy  of 
Flarus^  florere,  Florentia),  setius  {pi  uncertain  origin,  but 
with  a  by-form  sectius,  which  may  point,  as  Corssen  thinks, 
to  seg-nis),  otium  (uncertain),  indutic^e  (for  itidu-itiae),  fe^ 
tialis  (uncertain),  dicio  (i.  e.  dic-yo),  condido  (which  has 
nothing  to  do  Λvith  deditio  and  other  nouns  formed  from 
fjdha,  to  place),  solacium  (uncertain),  patridits,  tribunidm 
(where  the  c  is  part  of  the  suffix)  :  both  forms  occur  in 
proper  names,  like  Lartius  or  Lardtis,  where  a  double 
derivation  is  quite  possible  :  so  that  the  complete  confu- 
sion of  the  two  spellings  did  not  take  place  till  the  seventh 
century  after  Christ,  though  isolated  instances  doubtless 
occur  much  earlier.  The  best  MSS.  read  suspido  and 
suspitio,  conuidum  and  conuitium ;  the  first  in  each  case  is 
probably  right  etymologically.  There  is  sufficient  evidence 
of  the  assibilation  of  d  and  ti  among  the  provincials,  which 

1  See  Quint,  i.  4.  14.  «  i.  49—67. 
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gave  rise  to  the  confusion.  Ci  was  sounded  as  pi  and  even 
si  in  Umbrian,  e.  g.  fadat  was  fafia,  at  least  as  early  as 
the  third  century  B.  c. ;  the  Umbrian  had  even  a  special 
symbol  for  this  palatal  sound:  and  fasia  is  Volscian. 
But  for  Latin  there  seems  to  be  no  evidence  of  the 
change  of  ci,  any  more  than  of  the  interchange  of  d  and 
ti,  till  the  seventh  century :  while  against  the  change  there 
is  the  negative  evidence  of  transliteration,  e.  g.  ουνκία  (in 
the  sixth  century  after  Christ),  and  the  Gothic /as^'a  and 
laiktio  for  fascia  and  lectio. 

Mr  Roby^  has  brought  a  good  deal  of  additional 
evidence  to  bear  on  the  point.  Thus,  he  points  out 
that  the  same  word  often  varies  its  form  so  as  to  have 
diflferent  letters  after  c,  or  to  have  c  final :  e.  g.  hice  and 
hicy  dice  and  die ;  was  the  c  first  palatal  in  the  older  and 
fuller  forms,  and  then  made  guttural  again  in  the  ordinary 
form  ?  So  also  in  decern  and  decumus,  cano  and  cecini,  is 
it  likely  that  the  sound  changed  ?  or  that  it  was  different 
in  L•cubus  and  ladbus,  forms  which  at  one  period  were 
doubtless  used  indifferently.  Again,  Quintilian  never 
hints  that  c  had  more  than  one  sound,  though  he  speaks 
in  several  places  of  the  superabundance  or  the  defi- 
ciency of  the  symbols  of  the  Latin  alphabet.  Then 
with  respect  to  transliteration,  Mr  Roby  thinks  if  the 
c  was  assibilated,  σσ  would  have  represented  the  sound 
in  Greek  more  closely  than  the  κ  which  was  actu- 
ally used :  it  may  doubtless  be  replied  that  the  κ  was 
used  in  order  to  represent  the  etymology,  not  the  sound  ; 
and  I  think  this  argument  would  have  force  if  the  Latin 
had  not  itself  abolished  the  corresponding  symbol  k  from 
ordinary  use :  but  /c  does  not  even  pictorially  represent  the 
Latin  c;  and  therefore  I  see  no  reason  for  the  Greeks 
having  used  it  for  this  purpose,  unless  it  gave  the  sound 
most  nearly.  Furthermore,  if  c  had  two  sounds  in  Latin, 
it  is  surely  strange  that  at  some  of  the  attempts  to  reform 

^  Preface,  pp..  riiii.— 1.    See  also  Prof.  Munro  in  the  Academy  of 
March  5, 1871. 
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the  Latin  alphabet  it  was  not  suggested  to  employ  again 
the  symbol  k,  which  was  lying  almost  idle,  to  repreisent 
one  of  the  two  sounds :  yet  there  is  no  mention  of  any 
such  idea,  though  much  more  subtle  distinctions  of 
sound  were  more  than  once  expressed  by  new  symbols*. 
To  conclude,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  when  k  (or  c) 
is  followed  by  e  or  i  there  is  a  strong  tendency  to  let  the 
tongue  slip  upwards  and  so  form  a  palatal  instead  of  a 
guttural :  and  it  is  a  fact  that  such  change  has  taken 
place  in  modern  Italian.  But  this  change  must  have 
begun  at  some  time;  and  there  is  no  evidence  for  that 
time  being  nearly  so  far  back  as  the  classical  period. 

The  change  of  ti  to  si  seems  to  have  been  earlier  and 
more  general :  but  Corssen  regards  it  as  belonging  espe- 
ciiilly  to  the  vulgar  Latin  (and  the  other  Italian  dialects), 
and  not  established  in  the  speech  of  educated  Rome  till  the 
fourth  or  fifth  century  after  Christ.  It  is  traceable  however 
in  isolated  cases  much  earlier.  Such  are  e.g.  uiciens,  which 
has  come  regularly  through  uicesiens  and  uicensien^  from 
idcentiens :  similarly  amasius  Sind  others  with  the  termi- 
nation -asio  are  most  probably  from  old  -antio- :  Acherun- 
sius  is  certainly  from  Acherunt-io-s,  Hoi'tensius  was  in  old 
Latin  Hortentius^ :  and  numerous  names  of  towns  in  -esio 
throughout  Italy,  as  Valesium,  Falesii  (Latin  Falerii),  com- 
pared with  others  in  -ento,  as  Laurentum,  Valentium  ;  and 
in  'Usio^  as  Canusium,  Brundusium  compared  with  Ache- 
runtiumy  coincide  with  the  other  evidence  for  this  change 
in  all  the  Italian  dialects,  but  seem  to  indicate  that  it 
occurred  very  slightly  in  Latin.  I  infer  therefore  that  in 
classical  Latin  ti  was  sounded  hard  except  in  cases  where 
another  form  in  si  actually  occurs  beside  the  latter• 

IV.  Dissimilation. 

This  principle  has  a  more  limited  application  to  the 
consonants  than  even  to  the  vowels,  and  for  the   same 

>  »  • 

1  Boby,  p.  xliv.  '  Krit.  Beitr,  467,  <fec. 
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reason :  there  are  not  many  cases  in  which  the  occurrence 
of  the  same  sound  twice  is  unpleasant  to  the  ear.  Still, 
few  as  they  are,  they  are  tolerably  certain. 

(i)  One  case  where  Dissimilation  acts  is  common  to 
Greek  and  Latin:  namely,  when  a  dental  comes  into 
contact  with  another  dental  at  the  beginning  of  a  suffix. 
In  this  case  the  final  dental  of  the  root  passes  into  s.  In 
Greek  the  following  examples  may  be  given  :  άνυτ-το^ 
becomes  άνυστό^ :  αδ-τεοζ/  becomes  άστύον :  7γλ^-το9  be^ 
comes  ΊΓίστός,  Similarly  in  Latin,  equit'ter(p)  passes  into 
equester:  edti  becomes  est:  daud-trum  is  claustrvi/m, 

(ii)  In  Greek,  when  two  aspirates  occur  too  closely, 
one  is  softened ;  έ-θυ-θην  becomes  Μθη,ν  \  θί-θημο  passes 
into  τίθημί.  So  also  the  suffix  -Oc  of  the  imperative  (Indo- 
European  dh%),  which  is  found  e.g.  in  κΧνθι,  is  changed 
to  τ  when  another  aspirate  precedes,  as  σοίθητι.  Simi- 
larly if  two  aspirates  occur  in  the  root,  one  is  dropped  in 
conjugation ;  for  example  the  two  forms  τύφ-ω  and  θύττ-σω 
are  referred  to  a  root  θυφ.  The  existence  of  these  doubly 
aspirated  roots  has  been  maintained  by  Grassmann  in  his 
article  already  often  referred  to  in  the  twelfth  volume  of 
the  Zeitschrift^.  But  where  there  is  no  other  proof  of 
the  existence  of  the  two  than  the  double  forms  in  Greek, 
it  is  much  better  in  my  opinion  to  assume  only  one  for 
the  root  and  then  to  account  for  the  second  (which  never 
occurs  in  the  same  word  as  the  first)  by  the  principle  of 
compensation. 

To  Dissimilation  is  also  due  the  loss  of  the  consonant 
in  the  reduplicated  syllable  of  many  verbs  which  begin 
with  two  consonants  as  ίκτονα  for  κε-κτον-α^  €<γνωκα  fox 
rye-yvcu-Ka,  It  may  be  assumed  also  that  the  passage 
of  a  consonant  into  the  rough  breathing  in  the  presents 
ΐ-στη-μί,  ϊ-η-μι  is  due  partly  to  the  desire  for  a  dissimilar 
sound  in  following  syllables.  In  βγεφο)  and  some  other 
words  it  is  more  likely  that  the  €  is  prosthetio  (as  will  be 
pointed  out  in  the  next  chapter)  than  that  the  word  was 

Ϊ  See  also  Qr,  Et,  6U 
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originally  Ύβ-'γείρω.  Perhaps  too  the  first  consonant  may 
have  sometimes  fallen  away  even  in  simple  nouns  for  the 
same  reason :  as  in  οκνος  for  κοκ-νο^,  compared  with  Latin 
cunC'tor  and  Sanskrit  ι^ςαηΤζ.  But  this  must  rest  un- 
certain \ 

(iii)  The  only  regular  application  of  this  principle  in 
Latin — ^which  is  not  equally  sensitive  with  the  Greek  in 
this  respect — ^is  the  curious  change  in  the  termination 
-aris  or  -aliSy  accordingly  as  ί  is  found  or  r  in  the  preceding 
syllable.  Thus  we  have  uolg-arisy  popul-aris,  &c. :  but 
mort-alis,  hter-alis.  Similarly  the  form  Pari-lia  sprang 
up  beside  the  more  difficult  Pali-lia  *. 

There  are  a  few  isolated  cases  of  dissimilation  in  each 
language,  which  can  be  reduced  to  no  rule.  Such  are 
φί'τύω  {\/φυ)  where  the  change  to  ί  seems  to  be  due  to  the 
following  syllable;  ν  is  found  in  the  other  derivatives: 
άΧΚηΧω,  as  Curtius  suggests,  is  another  instance  of  con- 
scious change.  So  also  in  Latin  ferbui  seems  to  owe  its  b 
to  the  difficulty  of  sounding  the  double  u :  tenebrae  has 
been  already  mentioned  as  a  possible  instance*. 


1  See  Gr,  Et.  660. 
3  See  p.  109. 


2  Corssen,  i.  223;  Comp.  267. 
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INDISTINCT  ARTICULATION. 


I  HAVE  now  described  at  some  length  the  changes  arismg 
in  Greek  and  Latin  from  a  weak  articulation.  For  ex- 
ample, we  have  seen  how  a  stronger  could  be  displaced 
by  a  weaker  sound.  This  is  the  simplest  instance  of 
absolute  weakening.  Sometimes,  again,  we  saw  that  a 
stronger  took  the  place  of  a  weaker  sound,  when  that 
sound  formed  part  of  a  compound  which  could  be  pro- 
nounced more  easily  after  such  change :  here,  therefore, 
also  there  was  weakening;  a  violent  contrast  of  sounds 
was  done  away  with.  In  a  word,  the  new  sound  or  new 
compound  was  always  an  easier  sound  to  pronounce  under 
the  circumstances. 

I  wish  now  briefly  to  consider  a  different  kind  of 
change,  caused  by  what  I  call  indistinct  articulation. 
It  is  possible  to  alter  a  language  in  another  way  than  by 
merely  substituting  an  easier  for  a  more  difficult  sound  ; 
in  which  case  the  new  sound,  weaker  though  it  be,  is 
clearly  heard.  It  is  possible  to  pronounce  a  word,  gene- 
rally through  laziness,  without  sufficient  sharpness  to  give 
each  letter  its  full  and  proper  sound.  In  this  case  no 
other  recognised  letter  is  at  first  heard ;  but  an  indefinite 
amount  of  indistinct  sound  is  produced  after  the  letter 
thus  slurred ;  which  in  time,  if  this  relaxed  pronunciation 
become  common,  often  takes  the  form  of  the  nearest 
sound  in  the  existing  alphabet.  *  Thus  two  letters  giOW 
out  of  one ;  and  a  word  is  often  actually  increased ;  and 
so  it  may  happen  that  the  new  form  is  not  really  easier 
to  pronounce  than  the  old  one.    The  old  saying  is  here 
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justified,  that  lazy  people  give  themselves  most  trouble. 
It  is,  I  think,  unquestionably  the  desire  to  save  labour — 
to  avoid  the  exertion  required  to  pronounce  clearly  and 
distinctly  a  difficult  sound — which  produced  this  change, 
just  as  much  as  it  produced  substitution  and  assimilation, 
as  we  have  already  seen.  Both  kinds  of  change  are 
due  to  that  one  and  the  same  principle  which  causes 
all  phonetic  change :  but  as  the  sacrifice  of  clearness  is 
much  greater  in  this  second  kind,  I  see  no  real  economy 
in  it,  and  believe  that  laziness  was  generally  its  immediate 
cause  \ 

I  have  given  a  few  examples  of  this  change  from  our 
own  language  in  the  first  chapter  ^.  I  now  proceed  to  give 
some  of  its  more  remarkable  operations  in  Greek  and 
Latin.  It  aflfects  most  (as  we  should  naturally  expect) 
the  strongest  sounds — as  the  gutturals — or  combination 
of  sound,  as  e.  g.  sum-sit,  causing  the  insertion  of  a  non- 
original  ρ  ;  or,  lastly,  such  sounds  as  were  especially  dif- 
ficult to  a  particular  people,  as  the  spirants  to  the  Greeks. 
I  take  first  the  passage  of  the  gutturals  in  both  Greek  and 
Latin  into  the  labials  or  the  dentals. 


Change  of 

Ktov 

andp. 


1 .     Labialism, 

This  name  has  been  given  (first,  so  far  as  I  know,  by 
Professor  Curtius)  to  the  change  from  κ  to  ττ  and  ρ  \  He 
believes  the  change  to  have  been  produced  through  the 
influence  of  a  parasitic  u  or  w  (v)  :  k  is  the  hardest  of  alj 
consonants,  as  he  says,  to  pronounce,  and  requires  the 
most  distinct  articulation  to  keep  the  sound  pure  from 
subsidiary  breaths.  If  we  pronounce  it  lazily  without 
fully  opening  the  mouth,  the  result  is  that  together  with 
it  a  slight  i<;-sound  is  quite  unconsciously  pronounced, 
because  the  position  of  the  tongue  is  almost  exactly  th• 


/      '  See  p.  5. 


«  At  p.  16. 


«  See  Gr.  EU  p.  45,  <fcc. 
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same  for  k  and  g  as  for  w,  and  if  the  lips  be  nearly  shut 
an  imperfect  labial  is  necessarily  produced :  the  k  or  g  is 
followed  by  a  labial  after-sound  ;  a  "  halbvocalischer  labi- 
aler  Nachklang,"  Corssen  calls  it^:  though  the  sound  is 
a  genuine  consonant  by  the  definition  given  at  page  62 ; 
the  mouth-aperture  is  so  nearly  closed  that  no  sound  can 
escape  through  it  without  rustling  or  friction;  it  has 
nothing  of  the  pure  vowel-sound  of  u.  Other  imperfect 
placing  of  the  organs  leads  to  other  simple  sounds,  as  y, 
whence  arises  Dentalism,  which  we  shall  next  consider. 

It  is  quite  certain  that  k  followed  by  a  w-sound  could 
pass  into  ρ :  because  we  have  examples  of  original  kv  re- 
tained in  several  languages,  while  ρ  is  found  in  one. 
Sometimes  this  ν  is  part  of  a  suffix  in  Indo-European ; 
sometimes  it  is  clearly  phonetic  only:  therefore  in  cases 
where  we  find  ir  in  Greek  corresponds  to  k  (c)  in  Latin 
with  no  variation  of  meaning,  we  are  justified  in  assuming 
that  7Γ  has  sprung  from  an  original  k  through  the  help  of 
a  parasitic  v. 

As  an  example  of  original  L•  we  may  take  the  often- 
quoted  akvay  "  a  horse."  Here  the  va  is  the  termination : 
the  noun  is  formed  from  AK,  and  the  horse  is  conceived  of 
as  *'  the  swift."  The  ν  is  found  in  the  Sanskrit  afva,  the 
Lithuanian  aszva,  the  old  Saxon  ehu^.  By  the  side  of  these 
and  the  Latin  eq-uo-s  we  cannot  doubt  that  ΐτητος  stands 
for  t/tf-Fo-9;  especially  as  the  assimilated  form  ϊκκος  is 
preserved  in  the  Etym.  Mag. :  the  ί  has  sunk  from  the 
Graeco-Italian  e.  Here  the  original  kv  has  passed  into 
7Γ7Γ  in  Greek.  Rather  oddly,  the  same  original  form  must 
be  assumed  for  the  cognate  words  in  many  languages 
denoting  water ;  Latin  aqiLa,  Gothic  ahva,  and  Sanskrit  ap 
or  dpas,  the  nominative  plural,  which  alone  occurs  in  clas- 
sical literature :  the  word  does  not  seem  to  occur  in  any 
simple  Greek  form;  but  Curtius  conjectures,  with  great 
probability,  that  it  occurs  in  the  name  Μβσσ-άτΓ-ίΟΛ ',  the 
dwellers  between  the  two  waters,  on  the  analogy  of  Μέσο- 
ι I.  76.  «  Or.  Et.  No.  624.  »  Gt.  Et,  ^«ia. 
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τΓοταμία,  Med-vS-piov,  Inter-amna,  &c.  Next,  the  inter- 
rogative pronoun  shews  a  secondary  form-kva  as  well  as 
Jca — before  the  separation :  whence  come  qui,  the  Gothic 
hva,  the  Sanskrit  ku-taa^  "  whence,"  &c.,  and,  consequently, 
the  Greek  iro  in  ττό-θεν,  ττοΐος  (iro-yo-si),  &c. :  but  that  the 
simpler  form  ka  still  survived  is  shewn  by  its  use  in  San- 
skrit and  Lithuanian,  by  the  middle  Ionic  k60€v  and 
κοΐος,  and  by  the  fact  that  it  was  corrupted  in  a  different 
way  to  Greek  rtV  and  re,  which  can  come  from  ka  but  not 
from  kva.  Here  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  ν  conveys 
no  difference  of  meaning :  it  is  phonetic  only,  or,  as  we  call 
it,  parasitic.  Again,  the  Latin  qui-es,  Gothic  hvi-la,  would 
seem  also  to  shew  a  second  form  kvi  by  the  side  of  ki, 
whence  κεΐμαι  ^ :  the  Greek  does  not  help  us,  as  it  never 
took  the  secondary  form.  Sanskrit  and  Lithuanian  agree 
(at  least  initially)  with  the  Greek  in  the  forms  panchaUf 
penki,  and  ττέμττβ :  hence  we  should  infer  an  Indo-Euro- 
pean by-form  kvankan  beside  the  original  kankan:  the 
modification  of  the  second  k  seems  to  be  almost  confined 
to  Graeco-Italian.  Sufficient  examples  have  been  given, 
I  think,  to  shew  that  L•  when  original  could  pass  into  a 
labial ;  and  Grassmann  assumes  in  every  case  such  a  com- 
pound for  the  origin  of  the  change  \  But  these  are  nearly 
all  the  certain  examples  which  can  be  given  of  the  com- 
pound sound  occurring  in  several  Indo-European  lan- 
guages ;  and  though  useful  as  establishing  the  possibility 
of  the  transition,  they  are  certainly  by  far  too  few  to 
prove  that  the  labial  always  results  from  an  original  Indo- 
European  L•. 

Next,  we  have  to  adduce  examples  where  the  ν  was 
produced  in  Graeco-Italian  merely  from  phonetic  causes, 
and  was  not  a  suffix.  Such  are  the  cases  where  kv  (qu)  is 
found  in  Latin  as  well  as  k  (c),  compared  with  the  corre- 
sponding words  in  the  Greek.  Thus  we  have  sequ-or  by 
seC'Undiis,  coqu-o  by  coc-us^  linqu-o  by  lic-et^,  torqu-eo  by 


/ 


1  Krit  Beitr.  50. 
3  Gr.  JEt.  ISo.  625. 


2  So  also  Leo  Meyer,  i.  29 — 31. 
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torC'Ulum,  and  many  others.  And  corresponding  to  all 
these  we  find  ττ  in  Greek,  as  €ΤΓ••ομαι,  ττέττ-ωζ/,  β-Χιττ-ον, 
and  τρέτΓ-ω.  If  we  were  left  to  the  Latin  we  might  have 
supposed  that  the  u  was  added  to  strengthen  the  present 
stem ;  but  this  explanation  will  clearly  not  suit  the  Greek. 
We  must  conclude  that  the  ν  is  parasitic  and  belongs  to 
the  Graeco-Italian  time ;  was  retained  by  the  Latin,  and 
indeed  often  introduced  into  words  which  do  not  exhibit 
it  in  the  Greek ;  but  in  Greek  the  lev  regularly  passed  on 
to  7Γ,  because  the  Greeks  liked  distinct  pronunciation,  and 
disliked  *'  irrational"  sounds,  of  which  we  saw  so  much  in 
the  Latin  in  an  earlier  chapter.  That  the  Greek  π  is 
really  the  equivalent  of  Latin  qu  cannot  be  doubted  even 
from  the  examples  I  have  given :  there  are  more  in  which 
neither  language  has  kept  the  original  A,  as  πέμιτβ  (Ae- 
olic)  and  quinque.  Lastly  we  find  sometimes  in  the  Latin 
only  the  simple  form  in  c,  whilst  the  Greek  shews  the  ir ; 
such  are  uoc-o  by  Ρβπ-ο?,  oc-ulus  by  οττ-τομαί]  compare 
/^σ€7Γ  in  €σπ€Τ€  νυν  μοί,  Μοΰσαί,  with  t^sec  in  Livius' 
translation  of  the  first  line  of  the  Odyssey,  "  Virum  mihi, 
Camena,  insece  uersutum  * :  we  have  οττός,  but  the  older 
form  in  siicits,  Ιττος  but  ico,  ictus,  fjirap  but  iecur.  In  all 
these  we  are  justified  in  assuming  that  the  Greek  change 
is  due  to  parasitic  w,  although  we  have  no  qu  in  Latin  to 
help  us.  Sometimes  indeed  an  original  w  may  have 
repassed  into  c  in  Latin,  as  in  canis,  where  the  Greek  κύων 
shews  that  L•an  was  the  Graeco-Italian  form.  It  seems 
difficult  to  believe  that  βουκόΤως  and  αίττόλο?  are  not  from 
the  same  root,  i.e.  ^/col:  and  αΐτ/ι-κορ-βΐς,  with  Sanskrit 
gO'Chara,  a  cowherd,  leads  us  back  to  original  KAR  or  KAL : 
upilio  and  opilio  shew  a  ρ  again  in  Latin,  or  perhaps  in 
provincial  Italian*.  Curtius  refers  all  these  terms  relating 
to  pasturage  to  KAR,  a  root  denoting  regular  motion,  and, 
in  a  secondary  sense,  regular  attendance  upon  the  herds  : 
the  same  root,  he  thinks,  gives  the  agricultural  terms 


CH.  IX. 


1  Compare  also  Plant.  Miles  O,  1220;  cam  ipso  pol  stun  seonta: 
whicli  is  fdtered  by  Fleokeisen  to  locuta,  *  See  Corssen,  i.  426. 
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colere,  colonua^  and  Greek  iroKeuw ;  the  religious  sense  in 
colere  and  also  in  θβηττολος ;  and  the  habitual  going  to  and 
fro  of  ordinary  life  in  ιτέΧω,  άμφίττολος,  ιτώλέομαν,  incold 
and  inquilinu^.  It  will  be  observed  in  these  how  strong 
is  the  Greek  tendency  to  the  labial,  and  the  Latin  to  pre- 
serve the  guttural. 

This  change  from  a:  to  ττ  cannot  be  called  peculiar  to 
any  dialect  in  Greek ;  it  is  quite  sporadic,  occurring  to 
some  extent  in  all.    But  in  Italy  the  line  is  pretty  sharply 
drawn;  whilst  the  Latin  has  only  qu  or  the  original  c  (k), 
the  other  Italian  dialects  often  have  only  p.    Thus  pid  is 
Oscan  for  quid  ;  pumpe  is  Umbrian  for  quomque  ;  "  four  " 
is  petora  in  Oscan,  petur  in  Umbrian  ;  pomtis  or  pomptis 
is  "  five  "  in  Oscan :  and  it  is  interesting  to  see  the  pro- 
vincial names  formed  from  these  numerals,  as  Petronius 
and  Petreius  corresponding  to  the  Latin  Quartus,  Pontius 
and  Pompeius  to  Quintus :  petorritum  too  seems  to  be 
simply  a  '^  four-wheeler  \"    It  is  probable  that  Epona  naay 
be  a  Sabellian  form  of  the  horse-deity :  also  that  palumbes, 
popina,   are   Sabellian  in  their  origin,  the  Latin  forms 
being  columba  and  coquina  ;  and  I  would  suggest  the  same 
explanation  of  saepes,  if  it  be  the  Italian  equivalent  of 
σηκός,  and  of  lupus,  compared  with  \ύκο<ζ  and  Sanskrit 
vrika;  the  wolf  was  not  likely  to  be  so  formidable  in  the 
plain  of  Latium  as  in  the  central  highlands,  so  that  the 
Latin  form  may  have  fallen  into  disuse  and  been  super- 
seded by  the  Sabellian.     Curtius*  allows  here  an  excep- 
tion from  his  ordinary  stringent  rule,  that  both  sound  and 
sense  must  agree  when  we  attempt  to  identify  words  in 
different  languages.     Schleicher  with  great  consistency 
denies  the  connection,  and  betakes  himself  to  the  Zend 
u-rup-is^,  and  derives  both  from  RUP  (lup),  to  cut,  which 
seems  to  me  an  infinitely  improbable  conjunction.     At  all 
events  ρ  for  k  was  extremely  rare,  if  not  wholly  unknown, 

1  Mommsen,  Unterit.  Dial.  p.  287—289.  »  Gr.  Et.  78. 

8  To  which  luptts  **  wol  one  Zweifel  gehort,"  {Comp.  241).  Schleicher's 
mode  of  writing  German  corresponds  to  his  subject ;  it  is  phonetic,  and 
at  first  remarkably  puzzling. 
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in  Latin.  Disdpulus  may  be  (as  Leo  Meyer  suggests)  for 
disoi-culus :  for  -cuh-  is  a  common  suffix  and  -pulo-  almost 
unknown^ :  if  so,  dissimilation  is  at  least  a  helping  cause. 

The  symbol  Q,  as  already  mentioned,  is  nothing  but 
the  Greek  Q,  and  was  received  with  the  rest  of  the  Doric 
alphabet  from  Cumae.  So  Quintilian  speaks  of  Koppa 
as  "similis  eflfectu  specieque,  nisi  quod  paulum  a  nostris 
obliquatur*."  In  the  same  passage,  however,  it  is  spoken 
of  as  redundant ;  the  reason  is,  that  υ  was  commonly 
written  after  it  in  Latin,  to  denote  the  labial  after- 
sound  ;  and  therefore  practically  Q  denoted  no  more 
than  K.  But  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  Q  was  re- 
tained in  the  Latin  list  to  denote  the  middle-sound,  which 
was  permanent  in  Latin,  and  therefore  called  for  a  symbol. 
In  old  Latin  the  U  was  omitted,  at  least  when  another  u 
followed :  thus  we  find  pequnia  in  the  Bantine  Law^  and 
other  inscriptions  of  the  same  age,  Mirqurios*,  oquoltod 
(i.  e.  occultd),  &c. ;  and  Corssen  points  out*^  that  this 
practice  was  even  extended  under  the  Empire,  as  shewn 
by  these  forms  found  on  inscriptions,  qis,  qaerelL•,  neqi- 
dem,  &c. :  but  .this  probably  was  only  a  caprice  of  gram- 
marians who  wished  to  give  the  symbol  some  special  use, 
and  never  became  general.  I  have  already  mentioned* 
that  when  0  after  qu  passed  in  the  regular  course  of 
weakening  into  %  qu  was  again  written  as  c,  in  order 
to  avoid  the  uu,  as  cum,  locuntur,  ecus,  &c.  When  the 
Italians,  who  did  not  possess  the  symbol,  boiTowed  a  Latin 
word  in  which  it  occurred,  they  transliterated  it  hj  kv; 
thus  kvaisstur  is  Oscan  for  quaestor :  the  Greeks  denoted 
it  by  Kov  as  "Κουιρΐνος,  by  κο  as  Κοίντος,  and  qui  by  κυ 
as  TapfcvvLo^^.  The  Latin  grammarians  seem  to  have  per- 
fectly understood  the  nature  of  the  symbol  QU,  when  they 
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^  The  instances  given  by  Boby  {Grammar,  §  860)  seem  to  be  rather 
compounds  than  derivatives:  e.g.  manipulus  is  clearly  from  y/puZ  (pie). 
For  simpulum,  see  Corssen,  11.  72. 

^  I.  iv.  9.  *  Mommsen,  Corpus,  No.  197,  p.  45. 

*  /6.  No.  59.  8  I.  72. 

β  See  p.  310.  '  Corssen,  i.  74. . 
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decided  that  the  υ  was  neither  a  consonant  nor  a  vowel : 
it  was  not  a  consonant,  because  in  that  case  the  e  in 
equites  must  have  been  long ;  it  was  not  a  vowel,  for  that 
would  have  lengthened  the  second  syllable  by  crasis  with 
i.  In  other  words,  the  XJ  was  merely  a  sjonbol,  expressing 
further  and  somewhat  unnecessarily  the  indistinct  after- 
sound  which  made  Q  different  from  K.  This  sounds  as  I 
have  said  above,  was  liked  by  the  Latins,  and  therefore 
they  retained  the  koppa.  The  Greeks  did  not  use  the 
sound,  and  therefore  soon  dropped  the  symbol  which  they 
had  taken  from  the  Phoenician  alphabet ;  it  could  never 
have  been  of  use  to  them,  for  there  is  no  trace  of  any 
period  in  Greek  during  which  κ  was  passing  into  ττ :  the 
transition  would  seem  to  have  been  immediate.  It  is 
this  transitional  sound  which  the  Latin  Q  represents; 
only  the  transition  was  never  accomplished  in  Latium, 
though  it  was  in  the  rest  of  Italy  \ 

Exactly  analogous  to  the  change  from  κ  to  ττ  and  ρ  is 
that  from  G  to  )8  and  b ;  and  here  also  we  have  the  middle 
step  denoted  by  the  Latin  gu.  Here  too  the  u  is  not 
parasitic  in  every  case ;  thus  in  pinguis  the  w  is  a  suffix, 
found  in  τταχ-ν-ς,  and  a  new  suffix  has  been  added  in  the 
Latin ;  similarly  in  hreuis  for  bregh-u-is  (βραχ-ν-ς^).  But 
it  is  parasitic  in  tinguOy  the  Greek  τβγγω,  in  urguere, 
where  the  language  has  presented  the  simpler  form 
urgere,  &c.'  Rather  frequently  the  ν  has  forced  out  the 
preceding  g,  and  thus  given  rise  to  an  apparent  strength- 
ening ;  in  reality  there  is  a  loss.  Such  cases  are  uiuere 
for  guig-u-ere;  compare  the  old  Norse  hviky  our  old 
English  "  quick,"  and  Sanskrit  jiv^ ;  bre{gh)uis,  &c.  men- 
tioned above ;  in  these  the  ν  is  original.      In  fruor  for 

1  In  the  few  Doric  inscriptions  where  Q  is  found,  it  is  generally 
followed  by  o,  see  Ahrens,  ii.  88,  and  New  CratylTis,  p.  190.  This  seems 
to  be  an  attempt,  eimilar  to  the  Latin,  to  express  the  after-sound  more 
clearly. 

*  Corssen,  i.  85.  ^  Krit.  Beitr.  65,  &c. 

^  I  think  that  Corssen  is  right  in  thus  explaining  the  word  {Krit, 
Beitr,  72),  as  opposed  to  Cortias,  who  treats  the  g  itself  as  parasitio 
(Gr.  Et,  647). 
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frugio-or  (frug-es)  both  g  and  ν  have  fallen  out.  The  Latin 
words  so  far  have  no  Greek  equivalent  which  shews  any 
corresponding  change.  But  answering  to  uor-are  for  guor- 
are  (Indo-European  gar)  is  Greek  βορ-ά,  where  the  gut- 
tural has  passed  into  the  labial:  {g)uen-ire  is  in  Greek 
βαίνειν  for  βαν-'^/ειν,  and  the  original  guttural  is  kept  in 
Gothic  kmrnauy  our  "come."  The  Latin,  on  the  other 
hand,  shews  no  change  in  grauis,  where  the  Greek  has 
βαρύς  :  but  the  Sanskrit  is  guru,  so  the  u  may  be  original, 
or  at  least  there  may  have  been  a  by-form  guar ;  and 
in  the  Greek  itself  we  have  the  Boeotian  βανά  by  the 
side  of  'yvvYjy  shewing  that  the  old  form  must  have  been 
r/vavd,  our  "  quean \"  Curtius  is  probably  justified  in 
assuming  an  original  g,  where  β  is  found  in  Greek,  in  the 
word  βαθύς  with  which  he  compares  the  Sanskrit  Jgdh 
(doubtless  orginally  gddh)  =to  dive  into :  in  βία,  compared 
with  Sanskrit  \/;ϊ,  to  conquer,  and  in  ^8/09,  compared  with 
jyd,  Λvhich  may  belong  to  this  root :  so  also  ^/βα\  may  be 
Sanskrit  (and  original)  *Jgal,  found  in  German  quelle,  a 
fountain.  Perhaps  the  only  undoubted  case  in  which  both 
Greek  and  Latin  have  the  labial  is  the  certainly  Graeco- 
Italian  bov-,  "  a  cow:"  here  all  the  other  languages  have 
the  guttural ;  the  Sanskrit  is  gdus,  the  German  kuh. 
These  examples  are  sufficient  to  shew  that  the  ν  is  less 
frequently  a  mere  Graeco-Italian  sound  after  g  than  after 
k,  as  uiight  have  been  expected  from  g  being  a  softer  and 
easier  sound  :  but  it  certainly  was  so  in  some  cases  ;  and, 
whether  original  or  parasitic,  it  equally  had  the  power  in 
Greek  of  turning  the  guttural  into  a  labial.  '  The  Italians 
seemed  to  have  stopped  at  gu,  as  the  Latins  did  at 
kv  (qu). 

The  same  cause  may  account  for  the  rare  change  of 
the  guttural  aspirate  in  Greek.  It  becomes  φ  in  νίφ-βιν, 
from  the  original  root  SNIGH*.  Perhaps  also  βλαφ-ρόςί^ 
may  exhibit  a  weaker  form  of  the  base  which  we  see 
in  €λαχι59:  the  ν  is  there,  which  in  Latin  le{gh)u-i$  has 
^  See  page  119.  '  See  page  143. 
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been  strong  enough  to  eject  the  guttural  altogether.  I 
have  already  mentioned  the  not  unfrequent  change  in 
Latin  from  gh  to  /  in  my  account  of  the  Latin  Aspirates  ^, 
and  said  that  the  same  explanation  is  possible ;  it  rests 
principally  on  analogy,  there  being  no  middle  step  pre- 
served by  the  Latin,  as  in  the  case  of  the  unaspirated 
gutturals.  It  is  also  possible  that  the  change  may  be 
due  to  greater  strength  being  given  to  the  breath  which 
is  the  second  member  of  the  compound :  in  this  way  the 
distinction  between  the  initial  momentary  sounds  would 
tend  to  become  obscured :  though  this  result  was  very  rare 
in  Greek,  and  not  very  common  even  in  Latin.  It  is 
common  enough,  as  has  been  already  mentioned,  in  English 
at  the  end  of  a  word,  as  laugh,  but  still  more  commonly 
the  sound  is  lost  altogether,  as  in  though  and  (medial)  in 
lightt  &c. 

2.     Dentalism, 

This  change  from  κ  to  τ  is  much  less  frequent  in 
Greek.  In  Latin  it  does  not  seem  to  occur,  except  in 
the  late  transition  of  -do  into  -tio,  &c.*,  which  is  caused 
by  the  i  being  really  a  semi-vowel  when  another  vowel 
follows;  in  these  cases  it  is  of  course  part  of  the  suflSx. 
So  also  was  the  to  {yo)  in  Greek,  which  we  saw  produced 
so  much  change  among  the  Greek  verbs ;  as,  for  example, 
ττρακ-Ί/ω  became  irpar-yru  and  ττράττω.  These  examples 
are  quite  enough  to  shew  that  y  really  has  the  power 
of  turning  a  guttural  into  a  dental:  and  justify  us  in  as- 
suming a  parasitic  y  in  cases  where  the  change  has 
happened  in  Greek  without  any  suffix  to  explain  it: 
especially  when  traces  of  the  same  action  are  discernible 
in  the  cognate  languages.  An  undoubted  middle  step 
is  given  by  the  Sanskrit  palatal  ch,  which  is  pronounced 

^  See  p.  358.    More  examples  (not  all  very  certain)  are  to  be  foimd 
in  Corssen,  KHt,  Beitr.  203—226. 
«  Seep.  398. 
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half-way  between  the  guttural  and  the  dental,  and  was 
probably  caused  by  an  attempt  to  sound  k  without  briog- 
ing  the  tongue  far  enough  back,  so  that  the  organs  are 
partly  in  the  position  for  sounding  A;,  partly  in  that  which 
produces  the  palatal  breath  y,  which  therefore  slips  out 
involuntarily  after  the  imperfect  A,  and  the  whole  result 
is  ch  or,  perhaps  more  commonly,  tsh,  where  we  pronounce 
the  t  very  quickly.  In  the  examples  which  I  am  about  to 
give  from  the  Greek,  the  y  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
very  fully  heard,  though  it  had  the  power  to  change 
the  A;  to  τ  and  then  fell  out :  so  that  the  order  of  sound 
was  Ky  Ky^  ry,  τ*.  In  the  verbs  and  nouns  mentioned 
under  the  head  of  Assimilation,  >vhere  the  y  was  part 
of  the  suffix,  it  left  a  permanent  trace  of  itself  in  the 
doubling  of  the  consonant.  This  difference  of  result  in 
the  cases  where  the  y  was  radical,  and  where  it  was  only 
parasitic,  is,  I  think,  no  more  than  we  should  expect. 

The  certain  examples  in  Greek  are  not  very  numerous, 
and  have  indeed  been  mostly  mentioned  before.  Thus 
τ€σσα/ο€9,  and  Sanskrit  chatvaras,  are  instances  of  Dental- 
ism,  though  we  saw  that  the  Italian  dialects  gave  us  the 
labial  in  the  same  word.  These  numerals  were  of  course 
peculiarly  liable  to  corruption :  they  are  almost  the  com- 
monest currency  of  language :  from  their  being  necessarily 
used  in  barter,  they  are  liable  to  foreign  influence  more 
than  any  other  words :  a  fact  which  may  be  the  key  to  the 
perplexing  agreement  of  numerals  in  totally  distinct  lan- 
guages, and  to  the  strangely-altered  forms  of  some  of  the 
Sanskrit  numerals.  This  numeral,  katvar,  of  the  Indo- 
European  had  apparently  two  separate  indistinctly  pro- 
nounced forms  before  its  separation,  kyatvar,  whence  τέτ- 
Fa/o€9,  and  kvatvar,  whence  quattuor :  unless  we  rather 
believe  that  these  weakeniogs  took  place  after  the  ulti- 
mate separation,  and  so  the  agreement  of  τέσσαρες  and 
chatvaras  would  be  accidental :  if  this  be  so,  as  is  on  the 

1  See  p.  15.    If  the  Norse  fjordj  fjeldj  &c.  are  examples  of  the  same 
principle,  it  would  appear  that  the  ^-soond  can  slip  in^  even  after  labials. 
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whole  probable^  we  must  still  assign  to  the  Graeco-ItaUan 
the  double  form  katvar  and  kvatvar :  from  the  second  we 
have  the  Latin  quattitor,  and  an  old  Greek  irerfape^, 
whence  the  Boeotian  ττέτταρβς  and  the  dubious  νίσυρβς, 
with  which  the  XJmbrian  petur  and  Oscan  petora  also 
agree :  the  first  form  does  not  appear  pure  in  either  lan- 
guage ;  but  the  Greek  alone  dentalised  the  κ,  and  arrived 
through  τ€τΐαρ€ς  at  the  Attic  rerrape^  or  τέσσαρες  and 
the  Doric  rerope;,  where  the  a  has  been  dropped  and  the 
F  vocalised  :  the  Latin  shews  no  t  Just  the  same  variety 
of  the  Greek  and  Latin  forms  is  seen  in  τ/9  and  quis, 
where  the  Sanskrit  has  the  original  k  in  kis ;  parallel  how- 
ever to  T€  and  que,  Avhich  are  probably  from  the  same 
base,  the  Sanskrit  has  cAa,  corresponding  again  to  the 
Greek.  Lastly,  τί-ω  corresponds  generally  to  Sanskrit 
sjchi,  so  that  here  also  we  have  probably  an  instance  of 
dentalism:  no  Latin  word  can  be  connected  with  these: 
for  that  tim^o  *  belongs  to  the  same  family  seems  unlikely 
both  from  its  meaning  and  from  the  t,  for  there  is  no  eri- 
dence  of  the  t  occurring  for  κ  in  Latin :  both  τΐω  and  chi 
have  many  meanings,  but  the  radical  idea  seems  to  be  to 
"search,"  and  then  "tell  over,"  "count;"  and  so  in  Greek 
"to  estimate,"  "honour;"  in  Sanskrit  to  "collect."  These 
forms  are  all  which  are  given  by  Curtius  as  certain  ' :  and 
he  observes  that  in  all  of  them  the  original  k  was  followed 
by  either  ι  or  the  cognate  € ;  a  fact  which  would  very  much 
assist  the  slipping-in  of  the  parasitic  sound.  If  ττοίνη  be- 
longs (as  seems  not  impossible)  to  this  same  root  Ki,  then 
the  root  has  been  labialised  as  well  as  dentalised  in  Greece. 
The  change  from  G  to  δ  is  exceedingly  rare  and  uncer- 
tain, occurring  mostly  in  isolated  dialectical  forms.  Cur- 
tius, however,  explains,  though  someΛvhat  doubtfully,  by 
this  process  the  verb  ζάω,  as  being  for  Βιάω  by  Ihe  regular 
process  of  Greek  assimilation^  This  8t  he  would  connect 
with  Gi,  the  simpler  form  of  the  old  root  which  appears 
lengthened,  but  also  dentalised  in  Sanskrit,  as  ^^w,  and 
1  Benfey,  Sk.  Lex.  b.v.  chi.        «  Gr.  Et,  442,  &o.       »  See  p.  890. 
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probably  labialised  in  Greek,  as  */βίΐ  in  βί(ΐ)ος,  &c.  If 
it  seem  odd  that  the  same  root  should  have  been  both 
labialised  and  dentalised  in  Greek,  so  as  to  produce  the 
dissimilar  forms  βιόω  and  ζάω,  this  is  no  more  than  cer- 
tainly took  place  in  the  interrogative  pronoun :  from  which 
come  the  two  Greek  derivatives  rk  and  ττοΐος.  The  pro- 
bability of  the  derivation  is  increased  by  the  form  Ζί-αιτα, 
Λvhere  the  hi,  perhaps  through  the  influence  of  the  follow- 
ing diphthong,  has  not  been  affected.  Some  cases  where 
7  passed  into  δ  by  assimilation  have  been  already  men- 
tioned. The  excessively  rare  change  of  GH  to  θ  has  been 
already  accounted  for  on  a  different  principle  to  that 
which  we  are  now  considering. 

There  are  in  Latin  one  or  two  well-known  examples  of 
the  transition  from  D  to  6.  These  are  his,  the  older  form 
duis  (which  is  also  the  Sanskrit  form)  being  given  by 
Festus  ^ :  here  the  u  is  part  pf  the  root,  and  is  seen  in  diLO, 
duplex,  du-hiu8y  &c.  Again,  the  old  form  of  helium  is  duel- 
lum  ''division  :"  duellatores  occurs  even  in  Plautus':  and 
honu^  was  originally  duonus,  already  quoted  as  occurring 
on  the  epitaph  of  Scipio.  Here  the  u  may  have  been 
either  radical  or  parasitic;  the  derivation  is  uncertain. 
Corssen  (?.  c.)  thinks  that  it  was  "  irrational"  for  all,  >vhich 
seems  very  improbable.  But  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
in  all  the  i(;-sound  assimilated  the  d  to  6,  and  then  passed 
out,  or  combined  with  it,  as  Corssen  prefers  to  explain  it. 
I  know  no  certain  examples  in  Greek  where  δ  standing 
alone  passes  into  β :  Curtius  mentions  some  very  dubious 
ones®.  The  cases  where  δ  becomes  β  through  assimilation 
are  rare,  but  quite  different  to  the  others. 
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This   peculiar  change   has   been   for  the  first  time 
thoroughly  investigated  by  Curtius*.     I  think  that  some 


1  Oorssen,  i.  125. 
3  Or.  Et.  440. 


»  Capt,  68. 
*  lb,  569,  &c. 
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of  his  conclusions  are  doubtful,  and  particular  points  have 
been  assailed  by  different  critics.  Of  the  main  principle 
however  I  think  there  can  be  no  doubt,  though  it  may  be 
wrongly  applied  in  special  cases.  I  will  give  the  main 
results  to  which  Curtius  comes  and  -the  commoner  exam- 
ples :  those  who  wish  to  see  the  further  evidence  supplied 
by  uncommon  forms  and  glosses  must  find  it  in  his  own 
pages 

We  saw  that  Sy  could  frequently  change  into  ζ  in 
verbs,  where  δ  was  the  termination  of  the  root,  and  y  the 
initial  letter  of  the  suffix :  y  passed  into  the  weak  dental 
spirant  z,  by  assimilation,  and  thus  for  Sy  we  had  dz,  that 
is,  ζ.  So  φpaS-yω  became  φράζω  :  and  there  are  numerous 
examples  of  nouns  where  the  same  change  took  place. 
Thus  Ζβύς  was  for  Ayev<;,  from  Div  or  DYU :  Βία  became 
ζά  in  the  Lesbian  dialect^ :  Ζάκυνθος  may  be  Βί-ακανθο-, 
"  the  thorny  island*,"  on  the  analogy  of  Βιανθής,  Αίακρία^ 
&c/:  and  the  same  form  ξα  is  found  as  an  intensive 
("through  and  through,"  "thoroughly")  commonly  in 
Greek,  as  ξάθβος,  ξαμενης,  &c.  Again,  ττβζός  is  ireS-io^: 
άρίζηΚος  is  άpl'Byη7<x)ς,  perhaps,  as  Curtius  suggests,  for 
dpi-Bif -ήλος ;  ρίζα  is  fpiB-ya,  &c.  In  all  these  examples 
the  Β  is  radical,  and  the  ζ  therefore  to  be  expected.  But 
how  are  we  to  explain  forms  like  e.g.  ζνγόν  ?  This  is  jfrom 
YUG,  and  all  the  cognate  languages  give  us  y  or  its  re- 
gular substitute.  It  seems  impossible  to  avoid  the  con- 
clusion that  this  ζ  is  another  variation  from  original  y, 
another  attempt  to  avoid  the  disagreeable  sound  whidi 
resulted  in  a  weak  Β  being  heard  before  it :  ζ  therefore, 
that  is,  Sy,  is  not  a  substitute  for  y,  but  the  combination 
of  y  with  another  involuntary  sound.  Here  the  fact  is 
undoubted,  and  the  explanation  seems  to  me  the  best  ραβ- 


ί So  fa  τάν  σαρ  Ιδέαν,  Theok.  xxix.  6:  see  Ahrens,  i.  45. 

2  We  might  compare  "Thorn-ey"  near  Ely,  but  perhaps  Thom  ii 
here  the  proper  name  which  occurs  so  often  in  the  North  of  England,  e.gi 
in  Thom-by,  Thom*thwaite. 

»  Gr.  EL  664. 
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sible.     The  Bt/,  according  to  Curtius,  passed  into  different 
forms,  which  I  will  give  in  order. 

(i)     Sy  appears  as  f :  in  ζυy6v;  in  &ά  or  ξβιά,  the  San- 
skrit yava,  in  ζημία  from  YAM,  which  occurs  in  Sanskrit  in 
the  general  sense  of  "  restraint : "  a  regular  substitution 
from  the  same  root  gives  us  ημβρος,  and  it  is  not  impos- 
sible that  ην-ία  may  be  from  the  same  root  by  the  change 
of  μ  to  V,  though  there  seems  no  special  reason  for  it  here. 
Again,  we  have  Sy  as  ζ  in  ζωμός  and  ζύμη,  compared  with 
Sanskrit  yusha  and  Latin  iiis.     In  none  of  these  is  there 
radical  δ ;  which  therefore  must  be  supposed  to  be  pro- 
duced involuntarily.     The  connection  of  ζέω  (V?^?)  with 
Sanskrit  /^yas  (=to  struggle)  seems  to  me  uncertain  from 
the  absence  of  any  trace  in  that  language  of  the  simple 
meaning  found  in  ζβς.     So  also  ζητάω,  which  is  commonly 
connected  with  Sanskrit  /s/yat  (to  exert  oneself),  is  better 
referred  by  Curtius  and  W.  Christ  to  a  secondary  *Jyat 
from  yd,  because  of  the  length  of  the  vowel :  but  in  either 
case  the  ζ  is  the  result  of  Sy.     Next  Curtius  explains  in 
this  way  with  great  probability  the  double  verb-forms  in 
αζω  and  αω,  &c.     I  have  already  often  mentioned  that 
αω  is  a  modification  of  original  aya  or  ayo,  the  y  having 
fallen  out :  but  it  is  quite  possible  that  before  it  fell  out  it 
may  have  engendered  a  preceding  δ  from  the  neglect  of 
clear  pronunciation :  thus  άvτι-ayo-μL•  would  become  άντι- 
ayω,  and  on  one  side  άντί-όω,  on  the  other  άvτί-aSyω  or 
άντίάζω.    This  etymology  seems  to  me  peculiarly  inge- 
nious, and  vdll  explain  all  cases  where  the  double  form 
occurs  :  though  in  some  of  course  it  is  possible  that  the  δ 
may  be  radical,  as  Χιθάζω  from  ΧιθαΒ-.     It  also  explains 
the  numerous  verbs  in  ίζω ;  thus  υβρίζω  is  ύβpίSyω  from 
vβpt-yo'μL• :  though  in  a  few  of  these  also  the  δ  belongs  to 
the  base,  as  in  έΧττίζω  from  ελττίδ-. 

(ii)  Sy  takes  the  form  of  δί.  This  is  principally  in 
the  termination  -δω-,  which  is  not  of  very  common  occur- 
rence; it  appears  in  ρηΙ-Βως,  άί-8ιος  from  pela  and  aei 
respectively ;  in  both  the  combination  of  vowels  would 
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be  difficult  to  sound,  before  the  termination  yo  or  lo, 
and  hence,  according  to  Curtius,  the  parasitic  δ  arose 
between  them:  wherever  -δω?  occurs  it  is  always  preceded 
by  a  vowel.  It  forms  adjectives  from  some  roots  under 
the  like  condition,  as  σχέδιο?,  αμ-φά-8ιος,  στα-8ιος,  &c.* 
Curtius  combines  with  these  the  form  ϊΒίος,  as  the  pos- 
sessive pronoun  of  the  third  person  for  σΐέ-Βιος,  through 
ΐώω<ζ :  the  weakening  of  the  e  to  t  might  be  explained  by 
assimilation,  as  in  σφίσι  for  afe-at.  This  derivation  is 
very  probable :  but  the  δ  might  be  part  of  the  root  which 
probably  ended  in  d  in  Graeco-Italian,  if  we  may  judge 
from  med  and  ted,  >vhich  are  accusatives  as  well  as 
ablatives  in  Plautus^:  also  the  Sanskrit  adjectives  are 
mad-iya  and  tiuad-iya:  and  so  Bopp  explains  it.  Benfey 
regards  all  the  terminations  in  -hio  as  weakened  from 
original  -ryo, 

(iii)  hy  appears  as  δε.  This  is  limited  again  to  a  few 
nouns  in  -δέος,  as  αδελφΖ-δεο?.  Certainly  here  at  least  the 
δ  does  not  belong  to  the  base:  though  here  also  we  might 
assume  an  original  suffix  tyo, 

(iv)  By  loses  the  original  y  and  only  the  parasitic  δ 
is  left.  This  is  more  certain  than  the  last  two  cases,  at 
least  in  dialectical  forms,  as  the  Boeotian  δυγόζ/  for  fi/yov, 
ΙβράΒΒω  for  iep'aByω  or  ί€p-ayω,  The  occurrence  of  hxrfov 
beside  ζυ^όν  and  the  Latin  iug-um  seems  to  me  to  make 
the  evidence  for  the  theory  complete  in  that  case.  From 
YAM  (mentioned  on  the  last  page)  we  probably  have 
Βόμνημν  in  Greek  as  well  as  ζημία.  This  involuntary  δ  is 
further  assumed  by  Curtius  in  several  dubious  words. 
Such  are  the  particle  δ;;  Avhich  he  explains  as  originally 
(δ)?/α,  from  the  pronominal  base  ya,  so  that  the  meaning 
Avould  tally  Avith  that  of  the  German  "ja,"  our  **yea:" 
ηΒη,  as  he  thinks,  stands  to  Βή  as  η  μην  to  μήν.  Corssen' 
connects  Βη  and  Βήρ,  and  also  the  Latin  suffixes  -cZiiwi, 
-dem,  'do,  &c.  with  the  base  div  ''a  day,"  I  think  less 
probably:  though  diic  is   certainly  from  that   base  and 


1  Gr.  Et.  578. 


2  E.  g.  Aul  120. 


8  Krit,  Beitr.  500, 
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means  originally  "all  day."  In  such  forms  as  these  the 
derivation  must  be  always  uncertain;  there  is  no  necessary 
correspondence  as  to  meaning  to  guide  us,  and  the  words, 
being  common,  have  probably  suffered  so  much  from  use 
that  their  original  form  also  must  be  guessed  at.  Curtius 
explains  in  the  same  way  the  rather  numerous  adverbs  in 
-Sov,  '8ηι/  or  -Sa^,  which  he  regards  as  originally  cases  from 
adjectives  in  ya,  with  parasitic  δ,  like  those  which  end  in 
-8^09  or  -δεο?,  except  that  here  all  trace  of  the  y  is  lost. 
Thus  we  have  σχβδόι/  by  σχβδ/^ι;':  κατωμα-Sop  by 
κατωμά-Βως:  and  the  variation  between  ά8ηρ  (or  α8ην) 
and  αδδι^ι;  would  be  explained  by  an  original  form 
σα-(δ)^^ι/,  where  the  y  either  fell  out  without  trace, 
leaving  the  preceding  vowel  short,  or  after  lengthening 
it^,  or  finally  was  assimilated  to  the  δ,  as  in  ΙεράΒΒω  (see 
last  page).  Similarly  the  suffixes  -δε  and  -fe  would  be 
explained  as  modifications  of  {S)ye  from  the  pronominal 
root  9/a.  The  verbal  suffix  ya,  added  to  V/^e/o,  gives  as 
the  regular  form  άμβίρω  (the  a  is  prosthetic);  but  there  is 
the  parallel  form  άμβρΒω  in  Pindar,  where  the  δ  seems  due 
to  the  original  y:  in  this,  however,  and  some  other  similar 
cases  it  is  possible  that  there  may  have  been  a  secondary 
root  ending  in  δ.  Since  όττα^ός  can  hardly  be  separated 
from  ίητάων  and  οτταξί»,  it  seems  better  to  suppose  that 
the  nominal  suffix  ya  engendered  the  δ,  rather  than  refer 
it  to  Jpad,  whence  come  7re?09  and  pe{d)8;  though  this 

1  Gr.  EL  692.  «  II  v.  830. 

^  This,  without  doubt,  is  the  explanation  of  /caXos  and  κΆ\6ί,  Taos  and 
fcros.  These  double  forms  were  produced  side  by  side  in  a  transitional 
period;  each  survived  in  the  language,  and  therefore  there  is  nothing 
Htrange  in  our  finding  both  even  in  the  same  line  (as  Theok.  vi.  19 ;  viii. 
19).  Similar  variations  in  Latin  are  not  so  easy  to  explain :  a  gi'eat  list  is 
given  by  Lachmann  (on  Lucr.  i.  3G0)  but  with  no  explanation:  tee  also 

Munro  on  Lucr.  iv.  1259.  In  the  common  cases  such  as  nlger,  iii(j{e)ri, 
no  doubt,  even  after  the  e  was  omitted  in  writing,  enough  of  its  sound 
was  retained  in  the  r,  to  allow  the  root- vowel  to  be  pronounced  8hort  or 
long.  In  pusus J  puitilluSf  &c.  the  cause  is  the  stress  on  the  second  sylla- 
ble. Lastly  where  the  same  word  occurs  both  long  and  short,  e.g. 
cOtumix  and  cotumix^  uietus  and  uietuSj  &c.,  I  think  that  in  nine  cases 
out  of  ten  the  change  is  from  long  to  short :  so  that  the  new  form  would 
represent  that  regular  weakening  of  the  ordinary  Latin  of  which  I  have 
said  60  much.    But  there  are  other  cases  which  cannot  be  so  explained. 
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would  suit  the  sense  well  enough.  Lastly,  the  same 
involuntary  δ,  which  has  expelled  its  parent  y,  is  assumed 
by  Curtius  to  explain  patronymics  in  -δα,  names  of  beasts 
in  -δεν,  nominal  bases  in  -αδ-,  and  -^δ- :  that  in  these  last 
the  δ  was  no  essential  part  of  the  suflBx  is  proved,  he 
thinks,  by  the  double  forms,  e.g.  μήρ-ΐΌς  and  μήν-ιΒ-ος, 
σφράτ^νν  and  σφρα^ΐΖα,  &c.:  he  believes  the  suiB&x  i 
to  have  been  originally  long;  it  then  necessarily  parted 
into  ly  before  case-suflSxes  beginning  with  a  vowel,  as  is 
regularly  the  case  in  Sanskrit  (e.g.  6Ai,  bhiy-as);  and  so,  as 
elsewhere,  a  δ  sprang  up  before  this  y. 

These  are  the  principal  cases  in  which  Curtius  assumes 
his  parasitic  δ.  Corssen  controverts  some  of  his  results\ 
not,  I  think,  on  very  strong  grounds:  first,  because  such  a 
δ  could  not  have  arisen  after  a  consonant,  e.g.  in  ^ράβ- 
8ην,  φύρδην,  &c.;  I  am  not  sure  of  this;  besides,  such  words 
might  be  formed  on  the  analogy  of  others;  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  8ην  (whatever  its  origin)  established  itself 
as  an  independent  suflSx:  secondly,  because  the  forms  in 
'8ίην  may  be  formed  from  Bo  with  the  secondary  suflBx 
io:  thirdly  (and  this  is  the  strongest  argument),  that  these 
Greek  formations  cannot  be  separated  from  the  Latin 
adjectives  in  -do:  and  that  forms  like  €λ7Γ/(δ)-9,  φvyά{S)'ς 
are  parallel  to  lau{d)s,  here{d)-Sj  &c.,  ΚρονίΒης  to  Alf-id- 
iu'S  (beside  Alfius),  It  is  quite  true  that  there  is  no  trace 
of  the  generation  of  d  before  y  in  all  classical  Latin ;  but,  if 
these  formations  be  really  identical,  and  not  (as  seems  to 
me  quite  possible)  the  result  of  independent  processes  in 
the  tΛvo  languages,  it  cannot  be  said  to  be  impossible  that 
such  a  principle  may  have  been  in  operation  in  Graeco- 
Italian,  and  afterwards  checked  altogether  in  Italian. 
We  have  seen  that  a  certain  weakness  of  the  d-sound 
belongs  to  the  Latin  as  much  as  to  the  Greek:  and  such 
a  weakness  leads  to  the  wrongful  insertion  of  a  sound  in 
some  places,  as  well  as  to  its  omission  in  others. 

The  strongest  argument  for  Curtius'  view  is  well  stated 

1  II.  305. 
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by  Schleicher^:    "In  the  stem-formations  of  the  Indo- 
Germanic,  y  is  an  extraordinarily  common,  cZ  is  a  rare 
element,   so  that  there  is  hardly  another  possible  way 
of  bringing  these  Greek  formations  into  harmony  with 
those  of  the  kindred  languages/'     This  consideration  must 
at  least  prevent  us  from  regarding  the  assumption  as 
merely  arbitrary^,  and  it  is  much  more  improbable  that 
in  every  case  δ  should  be  weakened  from  τ,  a  weakening 
for  which  the  Greek  shews  no  special  liking.     The  argu- 
ment brought  against  the  theory,  that  it  is  improbable 
that  one  and  the  same  sound  should  appear  in  so  many 
different  forms,  is  answered,  I  think,  with  great  force  by 
Curtius.     He  says":  "The  less  we  regard  as  probable  an 
isolated  deviation  with  no  apparent  reason  from  the  path 
of  regular  substitution  in  the  case  of  those  sounds  which 
remain  to  all  time  in  common  use  in  a  language,  so  much 
the  more  decisively  may  we  allow  sporadic  variation  for 
those  sounds  in  it  which  we  perceive  to  be  from  the  very 
beginning  vanishing  out  of  it."     Such  a  sound  is  especially 
y  in  Greek :  in  the  earliest  records  of  the  language  we  find 
only  the  imperfect  substitutes  for  it;  and  it  is  certainly 
not  improbable  that  at  a  yet  earlier  period,  when  it  was 
still  heard,  the  imperfect  attempts  to  pronounce  it  may 
have  produced  by  its  side  a  letter  which  is  itself  indis- 
tinctly sounded  in  Greek,  and  so  in  process  of  time,  out  of 
these  two  indistinct  sounds,  one  distinct  sound  may  have 
arisen.     At  all  events,  as  Schleicher  prudently  sums  up, 
"what  every  one  allows  in  some  cases  {ζυ^όν,  Svyov,  and 
χθες  for  ghyas)  is  also  possible  in  others*/' 

1  Comp,  216.  a  Gr.  Et.  680. 

^  The  instances  of  the  same  process' in  modern  languages  are  weU 
known :  e.g.  Ital.  diacere  for  iacere^  <fec. ;  see  Curtius,  p.  569,  note ;  Ferrar, 
p.  85.  The  d  heard  before  an  English  j,  e.g.  in  John,  is  nearly  parallel; 
and  supplies  the  strongest  argument  for  supposing  that  ^  had  that  sound. 
See  page  391. 
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4.    Parasitic  y. 

This  is  principally  found  after  δ,  and  therefore  pro- 
duces the  sarae  results  as  parasitic  δ  before  original  y;  but 
they  are  much  fewer,  for  y,  a  sound  diflScult  to  a  Greek, 
was  not  very  likely  to  spring  up  involuntarily,  and  clearly 
could  only  do  so  in  that  early  prehistoric  time  when  y  had 
not  yet  vanished  out  of  the  language ;  so  the  traces  of  it 
aref  few.  It  seems  to  occur  in  ξορκάς^,  the  dialectical  form 
of  Βορκάς,  where  the  δ  is  original ;  and,  rather  oddly,  in  the 
same  word  the  y  seems  to  have  expelled  the  δ  and  then 
vocalised  itself,  for  we  have  the  third  form  ϊορκ-βς  (nom. 
plur.)  in  Hesychius^  On  the  strength  of  a  gloss  in  Hesy- 
chius,  ΒβίκηΧα,  εΐκόνε^;,  and  the  form  BeUeKov,  which  occurs^ 
in  this  sense,  Curtius  believes  that  the  original  form  of  the 
common  aJlk,  whence  βΙκών,  eoixa,  ϊκελος,  &c.,  was  Sik^ 
which  produced  a  parasitic  y  and  then  Vanished;  so  that 
ovSk  eoLfcei/  in  Homer  should  be  scanned  ovSe  yeyotKev, 
not  fifocKev:  this  I  think  is  very  probable,  for  there  is 
nothing  in  the  cognate  languages  to  justify  a  digamma  in 
the  word.  That  δ  can  fall  out  before  c  (y)  seems  clear 
from  the  well-attested  Ιωκή  (\/δ4ω/ί),  where,  as  Curtius 
has  pointed  out,  the  t  is  certainly  radical:  this  loss  is  only 
a  further  extension  of  the  corruption  of  the  dentals  which 
turned  8ίά  into  ζα.  It  is  not  necessary  however  to  assume 
that  Ιαίνω  is  for  8ίαίνω\  Lastly,  as  δ^,  where  the  y  was 
radical,  was  sometimes  assimilated  to  δδ,  so  here  also  we 
may  explain  the  peculiarities  connected  with  /s/Sl,  "to  fear." 
Thus  eBSeiaev  is  frequent  in  Homer,  and  frequent  too  is 
the  lengthening  of  a  previous  short  syllable,  as  μ&γα  re 
Seivov  re",  and  ovre  τι  με  heo^  ϊσγει^.  These  become  quite 
intelligible  on    the    supposition    that   y  was    produced 


1  Herod,  it.  194. 
3  Anth.  Pal,  v.  260. 
5  II,  XII.  10. 


8  Gr.  Et.  607,  &c. 

*  As  Geldort  does,  p.  82. 

β  /ί.  V.  817;  (rr.  JBi.  607. 
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involuntarily  after  δ,  so  that  Βέος  was  Syeo^:  and  so  we 
need  not  suppose  that  eSScLaev  is  a  merely  mistaken 
formation,  like  ίμμαθβ,  &c.*:  the  fact  that  this  apparent 
metrical  license  is  not  confined  to  the  verb,  but  is  found 
also  with  the  nouns,  speaks  strongly  for  some  real  sound 
being  heard  after  the  B\  Further  examples  (not  perhaps 
equally  certain)  may  be  found  in  Curtius*. 


CH^  IX. 


5.    Aspirating  unaspirated  letters. 

This  takes  place  to  some  extent  in  Greek.  The  new  h 
is  clearly  parasitic,  when  it  is  initial;  when  it  occurs  in 
the  middle  of  a  word  (almost  exclusively  after  hard 
sounds)  it  might  be  regarded  as  merely  a  case  of  substitu- 
tion ;  for  the  aspirate,  as  has  been  already  said,  is  a  weaker 
sound  than  the  unaspirated  letter:  it  arises  from  the 
stoppage  being  so  short  that  a  portion  of  the  breath  has 
not  been  appreciably  checked ;  and  so  it  makes  itself 
heard  after  the  check  is  removed.  But  I  have  preferred 
to  treat  of  the  whole  subject  together :  though  some  of 
these  cases  have  been  mentioned  incidentally  in  the 
account  of  the  Greek  aspirates,  the  theory  of  their  origin 
is  considerably  confirmed  by  the  occurrence  of  this  in- 
voluntary aspiration.  A  similar  phenomenon  is  found  in 
Sanskrit ;  and  it  may  sometimes  happen  that  the  same 
word  has  been  aspirated  in  the  two  languages.  But  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  such  coincidences  are  accidental, 
and  that  each  language  pursued  its  own  course  separately 
in  this  respect.  The  aspirates  thus  found  in  Sanskrit 
corresponding  to  the  Greek  are  always  hard  ones. 

The  commonest  cause  of  this  parasitic  k  is  the  influ- 
ence of  an  adjoining  liquid  or  nasal,  or  a  preceding  σ*. 

1  See  Curtius,  ErL  p.  46 ;  and  above,  p.  368. 

3  Benfey  however  (0,  W.  11.  224)  supposes  the  root  to  be  DVi  con- 
nected with  dvot  whence  Sanskrit  y/dwish,  to  hate. 

3  Gr.  Et,  604,  &c.  4  βγ,  Et,  456. 
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Thus  we  find  φρουρός  from  ττρό,  έττίβα-θρον  instead  of  the 
common  suflSx  -τρον,  with  κΚεΐθρον,  Χνθρον,  and  some 
others  :  the  fact  that  we  have  sometimes  τρορ  and  somie- 
times  θρον,  with  no  apparent  reason  for  the  difference, 
shews  how  thoroughly  sporadic  the  change  is.  We  have 
τέφ-ρά  from  t^tep,  whence  Latin  tep-eo;  the  Sanskrit 
keeps  original  a  in  tap-as:  Χνχ-νος  from  \υκ-,  έξαίφίβης 
from  εξαττίνης,  where  the  nasal  is  the  cause ;  so  also  βγχο?, 
(where  the  nasal  seems  to  be  intensive,  as  the  root  is 
probably  AK,)  αίγμή  from  the  same  root,  τέχνη  from 
f^TUK,  ρν^χο<ζ  but  ρ€Γ/κω,  6μφ-ή  from  f^feir;  and  several 
others  given  by  Curtius  (I.  c).  The  spirant  has  acted  in 
σχίζα  from  isfskid,  Latin  scindo ;  in  σχεδία)  probably  in 
aOi'VCuy  if  this  be  a  strengthened  form  of  STA,  which  in 
Sanskrit  becomes  sjstka ;  in  σχέΚί^  by  σκέΚίς  and  σκέΧος, 
σφυρί<;  by  σττνρίς,  in  σφβΒανός,  σφο8ρ6<;,  σφενΒόρη  and 
σφαΒάζω  from  original  SPAD;  and  many  others.  The  form 
σφα\  has  been  already  discussed  at  length. 

In  other  cases  it  is  not  easy  to  assign  any  further 
cause  than  mere  laziness ;  which  operated  of  course  irre- 
gularly, but  yet  affected  some  Avords  permanently.  Such 
are  βλβφ-αρορ,  σοφός,  and  σαφ-ής :  the  two  latter  are  from 
φαρ,  in  Latin  sapio,  &c.  Curtius  rejects  Benfey's  expla- 
nation that  the  h  may  be  caused  here  by  a  i; ;  that  /8\e- 
φαρον  is  for  β\67Γ-?αρο-,  for  -vara  is  at  least  a  Sanskrit 
suflSx;  and  σοφός  is  similarly  for  σοττ-ΐο-ς:  it  seems  to 
me  not  improbable,  at  least  for  the  first  two,  and  σαφής 
may  have  been  formed  on  the  analogy  of  σοφός,  I  know 
of  no  reason  for  the  certain  change  of  i^/BeK  into  Βέχ-ομαι, 
a/tvk  into  τ€νχω,  of  tsJirrvK  (from  original  hjirvic)  in  τττνσσω 
into  τΓτυχή.  The  change  of  the  labial  is  much  more  com- 
mon ;  thus  αφ-ενος  is  the  Sanskrit  ap-7ias,  which  is  Vedic, 
but  occurs  in  apnas-vant,  "  efficacious  V  and  the  Latin 
op'S,  &c. ;  contrast  in-ops  with  apnas-vant ;  copia  is  co- 
opia  ^     From  ι\/\ητ  comes  ά-λειφω,  from  ^^/σκαττ  σκάφος, 


1  Benfey,  Lex,  s.v. 
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and  τρέφω  may  be  only  a  secondary  form  of  τρέπω :  fur- 
ther examples  may  again  be  found  in  Curtius. 

There  is  no  certain  example  of  this  h  being  produced 
after  a  soft  explosive  sound.  Several  possible  ones  are 
discussed  by  Curtius  \  But  for  all  of  them  I  think  other 
explanations  are  possible.  Thus  ραχία  certainly  need 
not  be  connected  with  Ajfpay  {ρηηνυμι),  it  being  quite 
possible,  as  Curtius  suggests,  to  class  it  with  ρήσσω 
(αράσσω),  which  imply  a  κ,  or  even  with  Hesychius'  gloss 
βράκι,αι  oi  τραγ^ΐ^  τόποι,  Curtius  seems  to  allow  the 
change  in  τταχνς,  which  he  combines  with  πήηνυμι,  πη^ό<;, 
ττάγο?,  &c.  But  here  also  we  have  seen  that  the  older 
form  of  the  root  is  πακ^ :  so  that  τταχι;?,  πάχ-νη,  &c.  may 
be  formed  by  aspiration  directly  from  this  original  form. 

All  these  aspirated  words  must  be  kept  distinct  from 
those  where  the  aspirate  is  original ;  they  may  be  known 
by  the  fact  that  the  aspirate  (or  the  regular  substitute) 
occurs  in  none  of  the  cognate  languages,  except  in  some 
few  cases  in  the  Sanskrit,  which  shared  with  the  Greek 
these  peculiar  hard  aspirates. 

In  Latin,  where  the  aspirates  had  early  vanished,  no 
change  of  the  sort  was  likely  to  take  place.  But  both  in 
Greek  and  Latin  irregular  aspiration  at  the  beginning  of 
a  word  seems  to  have  been  known.  I  have  already  said 
that  this  is  possible  among  people  who  are  in  the  habit  of 
leaving  out  the  breathing  where  it  ought  to  occur  at  the 
beginning  of  a  word  ;  and  both  Greeks  and  Eomans  were 
in  the  habit  of  doing  this.  Different  as  was  the  origin  of 
h  in  the  two  languages,  it  is  quite  certain  that  the  letter 
was  rapidly  vanishing  in  each  of  them  at  the  classical  pe- 
riod of  their  literature,  or  even  earlier  ;  and  the  tendency 
has  gone  on  increasing  among  the  inheritors  of  these  lan- 
iiuacres,  till,  for  the  modem  Greek  at  least,  the  sound  is 
utterly  lost,  while  the  Romance  languages  have  partially 
preserved  it,  with  great  irregularity  of  usage.  Still,  there 
is  also  an  unmistakeable  tendency  to  introduce  the  breath- 

1  Gr.  Et.  466,  &c.  =  See  p.  335. 
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ing  where  it  ought  not  to  be,  as  distinct  though  less  fre- 
quent in  its  operation  than  the  other.  First,  in  Greek, 
apart  from  numerous  plain  errors  on  inscriptions,  such  as 
aryeiv,  ίττί,  €19,  &c.  ^  we  may  observe  a  strong  inclination  to 
aspirate  an  initial  υ ;  e.g.  in  νΒωρ,  ύττό,  νστβρος,  &c.  where 
it  is  certain  that  there  was  no  aspirate  in  the  original  lan- 
guage. This  seems  to  me  very  natural :  it  is  more  diffi- 
cult to  pronounce  u  pure  than  any  other  vowel,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  extremely  narrow  passage  for  the  sound 
through  the  lips :  witness  our  English  u  before  which  a  y 
is  regularly  heard:  and  we  have  already  seen  that  the 
Greek  ν  was  probably  a  modified  u,  something  like  the 
German  il :  for  which  sound  the  breath  is  even  more  in- 
tercepted than  for  u,  since  the  tongue  approximates  more 
nearly  to  the  palate,  being  in  the  position  for  ί  * :  it  is  true 
that  we  should  rather  have  expected  y  than  h  before  the 
υ ;  but  we  have  already  seen  that  initial  y  regularly  passes 
into  h  in  Greek :  and  in  exact  accordance  with  this  theory 
the  Boeotian,  which  keeps  the  old  sound,  and  denotes  it 
by  ov^,  keeps  the  proper  smooth  breathing ;  e.g.  in  ονμ€<;, 
ονΒωρ,  &c.*:  although  in  other  words  the  Boeotians  were 
by  no  means  peculiarly  averse  to  the  rough  breathing, 
even  inserting  it  in  words  where  it  was  absent  in  other 
dialects,  as  ίων  for  iyd.  The  Aeolic,  however,  in  the  main 
inclined  most  to  drop  initial  h :  the  Attic  retained  it  most, 
and  also  used  it  most  often  wrongly;  thus  the  Aeolic 
keeps  άμμβς  for  άσμίς,  while  the  Attic  aspirates,  as  ημβϊ^, 
I  agree  with  Curtius  here  in  regarding  the  rough  breath- 
ing as  a  simple  mistake,  on  the  analogy  of  νμβίς,  where  it 
denotes  a  lost  y^,  rather  than  suppose  that  it  is  due  to  the 
σ  passing  into  h,  as  ά1ιμ€<;,  and  then  becoming  misplaced : 
as  he  says,  the  σ  does  its  part  in  lengthening  the  preced- 
ing vowel,  and  therefore  would  have  exerted  a  double 
influence  if  it  had  become  the  breathing  as  well.     But  I 


1  Gr.  Et.  617. 
»  See  p.  272. 
5  Gr.  Et.  642. 


«  See  page  97. 

*  See  Ahrens,  i.  169. 
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think  the  theory  more  probable  in  the  case  of  ημαι,  from 
AS,  as  I  have  already  said* ;  and  some  other  words,  as  ιερός 
for  Ισαρός,  Doric  Ιαρος,  Sanskrit  isliira  ^  Still,  many  cases 
remain  where  no  explanation  can  be  given,  except  that 
they  are-  mistakes.  Such  are  the  already  often-quoted 
ίττπο?  (compared  with  ϊκκος^  and  the  compounds  Αενκιττ- 
τΓος,  ^ΚΧκιτΓΤΓος  ^)  ;  the  Attic  ηΧιος  and  eoi?,  which  have  the 
smooth  breathing  in  all  the  other  dialectical  forms :  and 
Curtius  suggests  that  the  rough  breathing  of  ορος^  "a 
boundary"  (Ionic  ουρος,  Doric  ορός),  may  have  sprung  up 
through  a  wish  to  distinguish  it  from  ορός,  "a  mountain* :" 
but  another  derivation  is  possible.  Lastly,  Curtius  gives 
the  Attic  άμαρτ€ΐν,  whereas  Homer  said  ημβροτον.  These 
examples — all  common  words — are  enough  to  shew  the 
prevalence  of  the  error:  the  derivation  of  the  last  one 
is  somewhat  uncertain  ;  but  as  to  the  others  there  can  be 
no  reasonable  doubt,  from  comparison  with  other  languages 
and  dialects,  that  they  commenced  originally  with  the 
smooth  breathing,  and  that  the  rough  h  is  a  Greek,  gene- 
rally Attic,  addition. 

In  the  Latin  this  corruption  seems  to  have  been  of 
later  date.  According  to  Corssen^  h  is  never  wrongly 
inserted  in  the  inscriptions  of  the  Republic.  The  gram- 
marians however  of  the  first  century  B.C.  and  the  early 
Empire  seem  to  have  been  very  uncertain  in  their  de- 
liverances on  the  subject:  still,  where  wrong,  they  err 
almost  entirely  on  the  side  of  leaving  out  an  h  which  is 
etymologically  correct.  The  feeling  on  the  point  is  well 
shewn  by  the  often-quoted  dictum  of  Nigidius  Figulus  : 
*'  Rusticus  fit  sermo,  si  aspires  perperam."    Also  in  Catul- 

1  See  p.  344. 

2  See  Gr.  Et,  No.  614.  This  rare  Sanskrit  word  is  said  to  mean 
"strong,"  "sound,"  "fresh,"  and  so  we  are  enabled  to  get  at  the  primary 
sensuous  meaning  of  ie/oos,  and  explain  the  use  in  certain  combinations 
which  are  unintelligible  so  long  as  we  have  only  the  derived  sense  of 
"sacred,"  e.g.  Up6v  ημαρ,  lepos  δμβροί  (Soph.  0.  T.  1428),  and  even  lepos 
Ιχθύί  {II.  XVI.  417),  and  Tpou  κΟμα  (Eur.  Hipp.  1216),  Lidd.  and  Scott, 
s.v.  Thence,  as  what  was  consecrated  to  the  gods  must  be  sound  and 
perfect,  the  word  came  early  in  Greek  to  mean  "  sacred." 

8  Schleicher,  Comp.  219.  ■*  See  p.  160.  ^  ^usupr,  i.  105. 
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lus'  epigram,  Arrius,  who  aspirates  wrongly,  is  clearly  de- 
scribed as  being  of  an  illiterate  stock \  In  conformity 
with  this  we  find  that  in  the  best  and  oldest  MSS.  the  A 
is  often  wrongly  omitted,  as  arena^  aruspex,  &c.:  rarely 
wrongly  inserted,  as  in  humor,  humerus,  &c.  These  how- 
ever are  trifles  to  the  extraordinary  blunders  committed 
by  the  stonemasons  in  the  inscriptions  of  the  fourth  cen- 
tury of  the  Christian  era  :  such  as  hac  for  ac,  homat,  hex- 
tricata,  exhistimantes,  &c.,  quoted  by  Corssen*. 


Character 
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6.     Auxiliary  {inorganic)  vowels. 

These  vowels  are  perhaps  the  farthest  extension  of  the 
principle  which  we  are  considering.  They  frequently  ap- 
pear to  be  actual  gain,  and  not  loss  to  a  word,  causing  the 
addition  of  a  new  syllable  :  and  so  are  difficult  to  reconcile 
with  the  other  manifestations  of  phonetic  change.  Yet 
these  Λ^owels  are  distinctly  inorganic,  as  can  in  almost 
every  case  be  proved  by  comparison  with  other  languages. 
That  they  should  be  dynamic  is  excessively  improbable; 
what  change  of  meaning  is  likely  to  have  been  intended 
by  sounding  ίΧαγυ^  instead  of  Χαγυ^  (laghu,  le{gh)uis, 
&c.),  or  a\€y€Lvo<i  beside  aky€Lvo<;l  It  is  from  vowel-in- 
sertions like  the  last,  or  from  vowel-prefixes  like  έ-χθες 
for  χθες,  that  we  gain  the  conviction  of  the  really  pho- 
netic character  of  these  sounds :  and  accordingly  I  beUeve 
that  they  arose  first  from  the  difficulty  of  pronouncing  a 
consonantal  group,  which  became  much  easier  when  parted 
by  a  slight  vowel-sound  (if  in  the  middle  of  a  word),  or  if 
preceded  by  the  same,  when  initial.  Instances  of  this  are 
well  known  in  modern  languages,  e.g.  in  the  French  ^tat, 
espice,  esperance,  aoile  from  status,  species,  sperare^  stella, 

^  I  have  already  mentioned  (at  page  21)  Eosclier*s  argument,  chiefly 
from  Cicero,  OraU  48,  160,  in  which  he  maintains  against  Corssen  that 
this  use  of  the  h  was  a  common  corruption  in  the  provincial  speech,  and 
was  just  beginning  in  Cicero's  day  to  steal  into  the  language  of  educated 
men. 

2  Ausitpr,  p.  110. 
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&c.,  and  the  correspondiDg  Spanish  forms  esperanza,  es- 
trelL•,  and  estava  (=8tabat) :  and  a  vowel  similarly  prefixed 
occurs  in  the  late  Latin  of  the  fourth  century  after  Christ, 
as  ispirito,  istatua.  Compare  also  the  Welsh  ysprid  for 
spiritiis,  ysgol  for  schoL•,  and  many  others.  In  these  words 
the  y  (which  seems  to  me  to  be  the  neutral  vowel  in 
Welsh)  is  really  irrational ;  it  hardly  amounts  to  a  syllable, 
and  so  is  clearly  auxiliary  only. 

But  it  is  not  easy  to  see  why  this  use  should  be  ex- 
tended to  words  which  do  not  begin  with  a  compound 
sound,  but  only  with  an  easy  letter  like  \  or  p,  μ  or  ν : 
and  it  is  especially  before  these  that  this  inorganic  vowel 
is  found ;  it  occurs  very  rarely  before  a  simple  explosive 
sound ;  before  τ,  ττ,  φ  never  \  But  the  reason  for  this  dif- 
ference is  not  far  to  seek ;  a  protracted  sound  has  some- 
thing of  the  vowel-character  about  it,  and  therefore  a 
vowel  can  easily  slip  through  the  lips  before  it' :  in  sound- 
ing the  four  letters  I,  m,  η  and  r  especially,  the  vocal  tube 
is  so  open  that  it  is  easy  to  let  a  pure  vowel-sound  escape 
at  some  part  of  the  time  during  which  they  can  be  pro- 
longed. But  before  a  momentary  sound  the  vowel  must 
have  been  consciously  added.  Accordingly  I  believe  that 
this  new  parasitic  sound  sprang  up  before  certain  liquids 
and  nasals  after  it  had  been  familiarised  to  the  "  Sprach- 
gefiihr'  by  use  in  cases  where  it  was  almost  necessary. 
I  do  not  deny  that  in  some  cases  a  prefixed  vowel  may 
be  not  parasitic,  but  the  remnant  of  some  corrupted  pre- 
fix, most  naturally  of  a  preposition :  and  this,  as  might  be 
expected^  is  often  assumed  by  Prof.  Pott :  e.g.  he  regards 
υμίρ'^ω  as  άττομέρ'γω,  like  άττομάσσω,  &c.  *.  I  do  not 
think  this  likely,  because  I  know  no  analogy  for  a  similar 
loss  of  TT ;  but  in  some  cases  such  a  truncation  is  doubt- 
less possible.    Still  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  I  have 
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1  Gr.  Et,  678. 

*  Compare  the  irrational  vowels  in  Latin,  u  before  i,  and  e  before 
r,  p.  298. 

3  See  pp.  115—117.  *  Et  Forsch.  11.  386. 
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no  hesitation  in  regarding  the  vowel  as  the  purely  pho- 
netic result  of  indolent  articulation. 

I  will  give  examples  first  of  the  vowel  when  initial*. 
Several  have  been  incidentally  mentioned  in  the  previous 
chapters.     Thus  ά-στηρ,  as  we  saw,  is  from  STAR:  whence 
also  άστράτΓτω  and   άστραττή :  to   derive  them   from  a 
root  AS,  "to  throw"  (which  occurs  in  Sanskrit,  but  not, 
I  think,  in  the  other  languages),  is  not  so  good.     Similarly 
ά-σιταίρω  is  an  easier  form  of  στταίρω :  ά-σφο  is  a  Lesbian 
form  of  σφί:  κίς  and  χθύ^  have  the  by-forms  l/crk^Bna 
€γθέ<; :  the  rare  word  δ-τλο9^  seems  to  be  most  naturally 
connected  %vith  /sJrXa  in  €τ\ην :  όνομα  is  most  likely  for 
ο-ηνομα.     Before  a  single  liquid  we  have  the  parasitic  e  in 
έ-Χαχύς,  €-ρ6τμ6<;,  β-ρεί^ω  (Lat.  ructo  from  isjrug)^  έ-ρυθρό^, 
e-λαύνω  for  έ-Χα-ρυω^;  a  in  ά-ΧεΙφω,  ά-μείβω,  ά-μεΧτ/ω,  &6,; 
6  in   6-\ir/-o<^,  6'ρ\τ/-μ6<ζ,  and   perhaps  ^0-\υμττ-Ό<;  from 
/^/λαμτΓ,  by  the  Aeolic  variation  of  a  and  v.     There  are 
plenty  of  other  examples,  more  or  less  uncertain,  of  the 
vowel  in  this  connection.     The  e  is  probably  prefixed  be- 
fore  V   in  €ΐρyω  for  β-Ρε/ογ-ω   (Sk.   ^vrij),  έ-ΐέρσ-η   (Sk. 
fsjvrish),  ieiKoaiv  for  ε-ΐικοσι  (uiginti)*,      I  have  already 
accounted  for  the  occurrence  of  this  vowel  as  being  one 
of  the  many  Avays  in  which  the  Greeks  struggled  to  avoid 
an  initial  v.     Before  a  simple  explosive  sound  the  best 
examples  are  perhaps  ά-κούω,  ο-κέΧΧω  by  κέλΧω^,  o-Saf, 
and  most  likely  6Bov<; ;  it  is  not  probable  that  if  the  vowel 
had  been  original  (so  that  the  word  should  be  derived 
from  ED,  "to  eat"),  it  would  have  been  lost  in  all  the  de- 
rived languages ;  Sanskrit  danta,  Latin  den-tSy  Lithuanian 
dant-i'Sj  and  German  Zalin.      The  cases  are  very  few  in 
all,  but  they  are  peculiar  extensions  of  the  common  usage 
which  I  cannot  explain.     It  Λνϋΐ  be  seen  that  the  vowels 

1  See  Gr.  Et.  673,  &c.  a  Aescli.  S.  c.  T.  18. 

8  Gr.  Et.  677.  *  Covip.  p.  78.     ' 

β  Blomtield  (on  Aesch.  Prom.  191)  lays  down  tliut  where  the  two  forms 
occur  side  by  side,  as  κέλλω  and  όκέλλω,  the  first  seems  to  be  preferred  by 
poets,  the  second  by  prose  -writers.  If  this  be  so,  it  points  to  the  inser- 
tion of  the  vowel  being  felt  to  be  a  license,  on  the  assumption  that  Greek 
and  Latin  poets  always  followed  the  stricter  rule. 
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regularly  found  in  this  use  are  a,  e,  o,  the  strongest  vowels. 
The  reason  is  probably  this :  at  first  the  prefixed  vowel 
would  be  the  same  as  the  radical  voweP,  though  in  actual 
use  there  are  plenty  of  exceptions  to  this  rule ;  and  the 
vowel  A  in  its  triple  form  occurs,  as  I  have  already  re- 
marked, much  oftener  in  roots  than  I  or  U. 

I  pass  to  the  insertion  of  a  vowel  between  consonants 
in  the  middle  of  a  word.  These  cases  are  more  doubtful, 
because  sometimes  the  fuller  form  may  be  the  older,  and 
the  vowel  have  been  lost  out  of  it.  Thus  Schleicher* 
regards  the  e  in  ορί^γω  as  inserted,  and  by  comparison 
with  Sanskrit  ^arj,  arrives  at  an  Indo-European  ARG. 
But  the  Latin  form  is  reg-o,  and  we  have  rahjan,  "to 
reach,"  in  Gothic.  It  is  therefore  at  least  as  probable — I 
i\i\Vi\  more  so — that  the  older  form  was  RAG ;  and  that  o, 
not  fc-,  was  the  auxiliary  vowel ;  and  therefore  opo^ma  the 
older  form  of  opyvia.  Other  examples,  which  seem  more 
certain,  are  given  by  Schleicher  and  Curtius':  e.g.  αλ-e- 
yeivo^  mentioned  above ;  ηλ-ν-θον  from  the  simple  root  eX, 
whence  the  secondary  root  is  έλθ ;  μαΧ-α-κό^  by  μαΧκός 
(Hesychius) — the  θ  in  μαΧθακός  is  again  the  result  of 
dynamic  strengthening  of  the  root — δολ-ί-χό?  from  origi- 
nal dargha,  Sanskrit  dirglm;  άΧ-έ-ξω  beside  άΧκ-η,  the 
Latin  arc-eo :  7Γΐνντ6<ζ  is  from  kJttvv,  Apparently  we  have 
a  suffixed  e  forming  for  many  verbs  la  secondary  base  in 
common  use.  Thus  \Ιμ€Κ  forms  its  present  stem  by  the 
affix  yoy  as  μέΧΧω  :  but  this  stem  is  phonetically  increased 
by  6,  whence  comes  the  future  μεΧΧ-η-σω,  and  the  aorist 
ίμεΚΚ'ψσα,  Similarly  ^Α^αχ,  "  to  fight,''  has  a  secondary 
form  μαχ€,  which  is  actually  used  for  the  present  in  Ionic, 
and  forms  the  Aorist  β-μαχβ-σάμην.  These  new  forms, 
which  are  rather  common*,  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
formation  of  stems,  for  the  new  vowel  commonly  runs 
through  them  all :  and  as  it  is  generally  rather  late,  and 

1  W.  Christ,  Lautlehre,  19,  quoted  by  Curtius.  ^  Comp.  p.  76. 

3  Gr.  Et.  679,  &c. 

4  Curtiu3  gives  thirty-eight  examples  in  his  excellent  School  Grammar, 
which  is  tianslated  and  published  in  Dr  Smith's  series,  see  p.  198. 
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produces  no  change  of  meaniOg  in  the  verb,  the  vowel  is 
probably  a  mere  phonetic  insertion,  closely  akin  to  the 
"connecting  vowel'*  (the  German  Binde-vocat),  which  is 
so  important  in  the  conjugation  of  verbs.     The  object 
of  that  vowel  is  to  preserve  the  final  consonant  of  a  root 
from  all  possible  injury  when  it  is  connected  with  suffixes 
beginning  with  consonants;  e.g.  in  forming  the  second 
person  of  ^/βοΧ  or  βουλ,  the  Greeks  insert  e  before,  σαί,  as 
βον\'€-σαί,  βονΚ'β-αι,  βούΧβι,  so  that  in  all  these  changes 
the  λ  has  not  suffered ;  on  the  contrary,  the  Latins,  who 
in  a  few  verbs  (as  /^es,  hjed,  sjvel,  sjfer)  do.  not  regu- 
larly employ  a  connecting  vowel,  lost  the  final  consonant 
in  m)l-8,  uil-8^  uis,      I  cannot  agree  with  Schleicher,  %vho 
(following  Bopp)  regards  this  vowel  as  a  demonstrative 
root\  whose  original  form  was  a  (preserved  in  Sanskrit 
and  weakened  in  other  languages,  in  Greek  to  e  and  o,  in 
Latin  to  i  and  u,  according  to  the  following  sound).    I  can 
see  no  proof  of  such  a  view:  and  prefer  to  regard  the 
vowel  as  simply  phonetic,  and  belonging  in  its  origin  to 
the  class  which  we  are  here  considering;  at  a  later  time  of 
course  it  became  one  of  the  arbitrary  forms  of  grammar. 
It  is  worth  observing  that  the  oldest  verbs  (so  far  as  we 
can    trace   the   historical  development  of  the   verb)   in 
Sanskrit,  in  Greek,  and  in  Latin,  do  not  generally  possess 
these  connecting  vowels ;  and  it  is  just  as  likely  that  they 
never  had  them,  as  that  they  had  them  and  lost  them. 
Bopp's  objection  however  is  no  doubt  forcible,  that  a  the 
strongest  of  the  three   primary  vowels   is  least   of  all 
adapted  for  a  mere  phonetic  link^;  and  is  not  quite  met 
by  the  reply  that  a  does  not  occur  in  Greek ^  and  Latin, 
and  that  the  Sanskrit  a  is  not  the  full  vowel  of  the  primi- 
tive language.     Still,  the  evidence  seems  to  me  to  prepon- 
derate for  the  view  that  I  have  given  *. 

1  Comp.  p.  343. 

^  Comp.  Chrammary  vol.  n.  p.  694,  English  translation. 
3  Except  perhaps  a  few  verbs,  such  as  οΓγ-α-μαί,  νρί-α-μαι,  &c, 
*  See,  on  the  whole  question,  Curtius  Erlaut  pp.  107 — 110  (EngL 
trans.). 
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In  Latin  there  is,  I  think,  no  prefixed  vowel  as  in  the 
Greek :  it  was  not  in  accordance  with  the  genius  of  the 
laDguage.  Even  within  a  word  it  was  not  common,  with 
the  exception  of  the  regular  connecting  vowel — if  the 
theory  of  the  phonetic  origin  of  this  vowel  be  true.  It  is 
observable  however  that  those  verbs,  mentioned  above  as 
not  regularly  taking  the  connecting  vowel,  do  take  it 
irregularly,  as  (e)s-w-m(i),  {ejs-VnmiLSy  (e)8'Vrnt{{) :  so  also 
fer-i-mus,  fer-u-ntij)^  &c.  Such  further  vowel  insertion  as 
occurs  in  Latin  belongs  to  the  early  more  than  to  the 
later  period  of  its  records:  this  is  shewn  by  the  Latin 
forms  of  borrowed  words,  e.g.  Aesc-u-lapius  for  ^Ασκλη- 
πιός, AlC'U-mena  for  ^ΑΧκμηνη^,  drach-u-ma  for  ^ραχμή^, 
and  the  common  mina  for  μνα.  These  vowels  (varying,  as 
we  have  seen,  according  to  the  following  consonant)  are  not 
generally  found  in  the  later  Latin.  In  balatro  (compared 
with  hlatero)  there  may  be  an  inserted  a':  such  vowel 
insertion  is  common  in  Umbrian,  arising  from  the  masses 
of  consonants  produced  by  original  vowel-loss.  The  fact 
too,  that  auxiliary  vowels  are  especially  frequent  in  the 
Oscan*,  shews  that  the  principle  was  one  originally  com- 
mon to  the  Italian  with  the  Greek ;  which  naturally  be- 
came less  and  less  operative  in  Latin,  as  the  vowel-system 
became  with  every  century  weaker". 

Schleicher  thinks  that  um-e-rus  (Sanskrit  arrisa), 
rub'e'r{o)y  gen-e-rifis),  Greek  'γαμ-β-ρός,  &c.  are  examples 
of  the  insertion^  I  do  not  see  why  they  should  not  be 
distinct  Latin  forms  with  the  suflBx  -ero.  Such  diflFerence 
of  formation  is  perfectly  common  in  the  most  certainly 
cognate  words  of  different  languages.  Even  though  there 
may  have  been  one  common  form  in  use  in  the  time 
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1  E.g.  Plant.  Amph,  99.    See  page  288» 
a  Plaut.  Τήη.  425  (ed.  Brix). 
^  Corssen,  ii.  384. 

4  Kirchhofl,  Zeitsch.  i.  86,  quoted  by  Curtius,  Gr,  Et,  680. 
'^  English  examples  are  common  enough,  especially  borrowed  words, 
e.g.  alar-um  (k  les  armes),  alcoh-o-l  (al-kohl),  &o• 
β  Comp.  p.  102. 
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before  the  separation  of  the  two  peoples,  yet  after  that 
separation  a  new  form  may  easily  have  sprung  up  among 
one  of  the  two  nations,  more  agreeable  to  the  phonetic 
laws  which  time  had  developed,  and  so  superseded  the  old 


one. 


7.     Auxiliary  [inorganic)  Consonants, 

These  are  not  very  numerous  either  in  Greek  or  Latin, 
though  sufficiently  so  to  require  a  special  mention.  They 
are  among  the  most  decisive  signs  of  a  decomposing  lan- 
guage, and  therefore  are  rather  to  be  looked  for  in 
more  modern  tongues,  as  gen-d-re  and  nom-b-re  in  the 
French\  A  familiar  instance  may  be  found  in  English 
in  the  name  of  Ambleside  in  Westmoreland ;  which  is  by 
derivation  Hamal-seat  or  -sett ;  Hamal  is  a  common 
Norse  name :  and  the  true  form  is  still  pretty  nearly  kept 
in  the  more  correct  local  pronunciation.  In  '"thunder" 
the  d  is  interesting,  because  it  does  not  occur  between 
two  consonants,  and  yet  is  unquestionably  a  parasitic 
insertion :  compare  the  Anglo-Saxon  thimian  and  German 
"Donner:"  in  some  parts  of  the  North  of  England  the 
word  is  still  rightly  sounded  as  "thuner:"  the  very  full 
sound  of  the  first  syllable  seems  to  be  the  cause  of  the 
need  which  is  felt  of  a  connecting  link  between  it  and 
the  following  vowel'. 

The  examples  in  Greek  are  very  sporadic.  We  find  dv- 
-δ-/)09  from  avep ;  the  Sanskrit  nara  with  the  same  mean- 
ing seems  to  point  to  the  δ  as  being  parasitic :  ^ea-^^- 
β-ρία  and  {μ)'β'ροτ6<ζ  are  well-known  examples :  in  the 

1  Schleicher,  Comp.  p.  233.  : 

8  Plenty  of  examples  in  English  may  be  seen  by  turning  over  the 
pages  of  any  dictionary,  e.g.  a-d-miral  (=emir-al,  Milton's  amiral),  /• 
a-d-vance  (a-vancer,  ab-ante),  a-d-vantage,  al-d-er  (A.S.  air),  <fee.  An 
auxiliary  consonant  is  also  found  at  the  end  of  words,  as  lamb  ( A.S.  lam), 
sound,  the  vulgar  gownd,  &c. :  compare  the  Norwegian  mand  (for  man), 
falde  (to  fall),  &c« 
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latter  the  radical  μ  has  been  expelled  by  the  consonant 
Avhich  it  joined  to  produce :  and  μέμ'β-'λχΰκα  stands  for 
μέ'μλω-κα  from  /^μο\:  ημ-β-ροτον  stands  beside  άμαρ* 
τάνω.     There  are  a  few  others  of  the  same  kind. 

In  Latin  the  only  examples  which  are  given  by  Schlei- 
cher^ are  the  words  in  which  ρ  is  inserted  between  m  and 
s,  or  m  and  t :  as  hiem-p-s,  sum-p-tum,  &c.  The  greater 
ease  of  sound  in  the  words  so  modified  is  obvious.  Mr. 
Ferrar'  holds  the  s  in  words  like  monstrum  to  be  a  similar 
insertion:  I  think  it  much  better  to  suppose  (with 
Corssen)  a  form  monres-trum,  like  fen-es-fra,  &c.  So  also 
in  abstineo,  sustineo,  ostendo,  &c.  I  believe  that  the  s 
belongs  to  the  preposition  ^ 


I  have  thus  endeavoured  to  set  forth  the  main  points 
in  which  the  languages  spoken  by  the  Greeks  and  the 
Italians  varied  from  the  speech  of  their  common  fore- 
fathers— both  from  that  of  the  Graeco-Italian  race,  out  of 
which  they  immediately  sprang,  and  from  that  of  the  race 
to  which  we,  as  well  as  all  the  civilized  nations  of  Europe, 
trace  our  descent.  I  have  endeavoured  incidentally  to 
point  out  any  light  which  these  divergencies  cast  on  the 
character  of  the  different  peoples.  But  my  main  object 
has  been  to  point  out  the  common  reason  of  all  these 
changes  in  language ;  to  shew  that  they  all  sprang  from 
the  same  desire  for  ease  of  articulation ;  whether  that 
tendency  produced  a  weak  or  an  indistinct  sound  in- 
stead of  a  stronger  or  a  clearer  one,  the  principle  was 
the  same :  and  the  only  cause  which  can  be  taken  into 
account  as  stemming  the  progress  of  this  change,  or  (very 
much  more  rarely)  causing  change  in  the  opposite  direc- 

1  Comp.  p.  266.  '  Comp.  Gram,  p.  175. 

3  For  the  form  abs  and  its  use,  see  Corssen,  i.  154, 
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tion,  was  the  instinctive  desire  to  keep  distinct  and  un- 
confused  the  teims  which  expressed  distinct  conceptions. 
I  have  in  no  case  endeavoured  to  give  all  the  examples 
which  might  have  been  given  in  support  of  the  views 
advanced :  those  who  care  for  the  matter  will  prefer,  and 
will  find  it  far  more  useful,  to  seek  out  others  for  them- 
selves. I  have  been  obliged  in  the  nature  of  the  case  to 
bring  forward  many  facts  familiar  to  all  who  are  acquaint- 
ed with  even  ordinary  Greek  and  Latin  grammars.  But 
my  aim  has  been  to  present  facts,  old  in  the  main,  under 
a  new  light.  Only  so  far  as  I  have  succeeded  in  giving 
the  reason  for  what  often  appear  mere  arbitrary  anoma- 
lies; only  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  trace  many 
apparently  isolated  results  to  the  operation  of  one  com- 
mon principle;  just  so  far  have  I  attained  the  object 
which  I  had  in  delivering  the  course  of  Lectures,  which 
I  now  present  in  a  rather  fuller  and  more  methodical 
form. 
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I.    INDO-EUKOPEAN  INDEX. 


\/  a  (pronominal),  51  n. 
■a  (nominal  euff.),  62,  149 
■a-  (stem  enff.),  65 
Vak,  103,  104,  181,  234,  233 

akva,  'lS6,  235, 105 

Vap"- 116 

Vag,236 

Vad,  234 

a-dik.Bam  (i),  237 

Vaeh,  84,  134,  341  n.,  361 

ftgbi,  13i 


Van,  142 

-an  (nominal  sufi,)•  S2,  56,  147 

■ana  (nominiil  Hu£f.),  62,  147 

-aya  (verbal  buIT.),  52,  64,  342,  41? 

-nfl  (tormafJTO  aiiff.),  6 

-OB  (nominal  nuff.),  52,  E6,  23G 

Vas  (to  be),  34,  161 

Vaa  (to  throw),  430 

Vas  (sit),  240 

Vav,  155 

V^  (to  fit);  34,  341  n. 
Var  (to  propel),  158,  169 
Varg,  431 
Varbh,  139 

I 
Vi  (pronominal),  61  a.,  It 
Vi  (Terbal),  41.  60,  56,  30 
-i  (nominal  enfi.),  52 
Vii.  390 
Viib,  200 


ba  (and),  74 
Vkap.  204 
batvar,  107,  413 
banban, 406 
V^iar  (to  make),  353 
Vtar  (to  move),  407 
kara,  105 
karka,  106 
Vkard,  ib. 
Vkal,  197,  33Θ 
Vkalp,  338 
Vki  (to  fae  quiet),  64 
VM  (to  move),  105 
Vkrn,  335 

Τ 
Via,  108 

Vta  (pronominal),  61  η 
-ta  (nominal  Sufi.),  62, 
■ta+ta,  63,65 


Vtak,  111 
Vtag,  236 
tamas,  109 


:   (nc 

234  2; 


,278 


Vtark,  4( 

Vtal,  176 

tati  (nominal  soS.)i  109 

-ti  (nominal  anft.),  62 

Vtui,  111 

■tra  (nominal  Biiff.)i  ^^ 
Vtram,  46 

Vtras,  ib. 
Vtri,  Vtrn,  46,  60 
Vtrib,  47,  111 
Vtrup,  47 
Vtmgh,  ib. 
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Vpa  (drink),  338 
Vpak,  167,  836 
patar,  140,  234 
Vpag,  235 
pad,  6 
padas,  6,  7 
Vpar  (cross),  112 
Vpar  (fiU),  112 
Vpal,  113 

νρτι,  202,  203  (cleanse) 
Vpu,  203  (strike) 
Vplu,  871 

Vga,  47,  117,  240 

Vgan,  44,  47,  49,  117,  119 

gana,  119 

gano,  lb, 

Vgal,  411 

Vgar,  44,  45,  411 

gani,  119 

Vgna,  49,  50,  117,  239 

^gnaman,  57 

D 

Vda,  41,  50, 121 

dakan,  232,  237 

dakr,  20 

Vdagh,  339 

dama,  125 

Vdiv,  37,  122,  124,  416 

daiya,  352  n. 

daivar,  124, 125 

Vdyu,  416 

Vdrak,  123 

Vdrus,  121 

Β 

baita,  126 
Vbandh,  233  n. 
Vbargh,  127 


GH 


gham(a),  133 
ghaman,  ib. 
Vgbas,  361 
Vghar,  133 
ghartya,  134 
Vgbi,  143,  361 
ghyas,  361 

DH 

Vdha,  38  n.,  48, 56, 135, 359  [place] 
Vdha,  135,  136, 181  [milk] 
Vdhar,  358 


-dhi  (nominal  Buff.)>  ^^ 
-dhi  (personal  Buff.)>  ^^ 
-dhi  (case  suff.)i  ^^ 
Vdhu,  136, 137 
dhuma,  137 

BH 

Vbha,  47,  138,  868 

Vbhag,  121  n. 

bhaga,  120 

Vbhar,  5,  138,  234,  341 

bharamas,  286 

bhavant,  138 

Vbhu,  60, 138,  341  n.,  858 

Vbhug,  167, 192,  858 

-bhyas,  825 

Vbhrak,  371 

bhratar,  140 

Vbhrag,  369 

Μ 

Vma  (pronominal),  2,  61  n. 

Vma  (verbal),  47,  50, 144,  146, 182, 

240 
-ma  (nominal  soff.),  52,  55,    56, 

146 
-ma  +  ta,  53,  55 
-ma  +  na,  52,  234 
matar,  140 
Vmad,  146 
Vmadh,  ib. 
madhu,  137 
Vman,  47,  49 

-man  (nominal  snff.)»  1^6»  1^6 
-mant  (nominal  suff.),  52,  56,  147, 

156 
-mas  (pers.  stiff.)»  205  n. 
Vmar  (grind),  144,  349 
Vmar  (measure),  146 
Vmarp,  144 
Vmard,  ib, 
Vmu,  203 
Vmna,  49 

Ν 

v/na  (pronominal),  51  n. 
-na  (nominal  suff.),  52,  56,  147 
-na  (stem  suff.),  53,  55 
v/nak,  110,  196 
nakta,  277 
Vnap,  337 
Vnadh,  151, 152 
nava,  236 
*  nar(a),  144 
-ni  (nominal  suff.),  52, 147 
Vnu,  202 
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-nu  (nominal  suff.)i  1^7 
•nn-  (stem  euft.),  53,  55 


Vya  (pronominal),  51  n.,  149,  419 
Vya  (verbal),  54,  276 
-ya  (nominal  snfi.)»  δ2,  56 
-ya-  (stem  suff.)»  53,  54,  334 
-ya  (verbal  suff.),  52,  55 
Vyam,  417 

-yant  (nominal  suff.)f  150,  342 
-yans  (nominal  suff.)i  52 
yantar,  148 
yara,  ih. 

Vyui  Vyng,  Vyudh,  46 

Vyu,  148 
Vyug,  416 
yuga,  148 
yusa,  149 
yuvan,  126 

S 
Vsa,  188 

Vsa  (pronominal),  51  n. 
ea  (with),  345 
Vsak,  55 
Vsad,  232 
Vsar,  161 
Vsarp,  136 
Vsiv,151 
Vsu,  341 
snlua,  20 

•ska-  (stem  snff.),  54 
Vskap,  123  (look) 
Vskap,  240,  275  (support) 
Vskad,  116, 370 
Vskar,  370 
Vskav,  ib, 
Vski,  117,  201 
Vsku,  203,  370 
v/sta,  65,  110, 188,  424 
Vstap,  110 
Vstambh,  110,  111 
Vstan,  109,  109  n.,  370 
Vstar,  370,  430 
Vstal,  110,  370 
Vstav,  110 
Vsti,  111 
Vstib,  ih, 
Vstigh,  191 
Vspak,  5  n.,  199 
Vspar,  113,  278 
Vspal,  113,  370 
Vspu,  370 
Vspur,  113,  278 
Vspul,  278 


1 


Vspbar,  113 
Vsphal,  lb» 
Vsmar,  146, 181 
Vsmi,  369 

Vsnigh,  143,  367,  411 
snusa,  144,  367 
sva,  393 

Vsvap,  197,  370 
Vsuad,  193,  240 
sva,  344 
Vsvan,  197 
Vsvar,  343 
Vsvik,  ih, 
Vsru,  347,  369 

V 

Vva,  155  [blow] 

^va,  ib,  [hurt] 

Vva  (pronominal),  51  n. 

-va  (nominal  suff.),  52 

Vvak,  15,  275 

Vvagh,  132 

-van  (nominal  suff.),  156 

-vant  (nominal  suff.) ,  52, 57, 147, 156 

Vvas,  153,  170  [clothe] 

Vvas,  152,  153,  276  [dwell] 

vasa,  vasara,  170 

Vvar,  123,  145,  159  (look  at) 

Vvar,  348  (wish) 

var  (speak),  159 

Vvarg,  315  n. 

vak,  239 

Vvi,154 

Vvik,  156 

yvid,  123 

vira,  156 

vaika,  ih, 

Vvrak,  368 


-ra  (nominal  suit.),  52 
Vrag,  431 
Vru,  203 
Vruk,  157 
Vrup,  408 
Vrudh,  134,  359 
rudhira,  359 

L 

Vlas,  161 

lala,  162 

Vligh,  361 

vOibh,  lubh,  161 

Vlu,  162  (cut) 

Vlu,  203  (wash) 

Vluk,  123, 124,  157,  203 

Vlup,  408 
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a^«3u.  348 
άβΐλχοί,  1S3,  313 
άβρόί,  338 
άβώρ.  348 
άγαβοί,  34 
άγομαι,  439  π. 
άγγΐλλω,  392 
dytiy,  420 
d-jw/u,  188 
ίνχι.  134 
ayxini,  134,  142 


oif «,  347 


Λται,  165 
oix;(ii,  424 
aluf,  201 


ayuroacTla,  277 
Vai.  193 

-aS-  (aom.  base),  42U 
ι!ΐ3>ϊΐ•,  419 
aSfl•',  193 
dScX^fJ!,  342 
άίιλφίδίοι,  418 
dScX^ot,  140,  345 
^ψ,  419 
aSvJ!,  392 
aSuv,  257 
oAiDi,  152 

ipijuj,  166 
aFd!,  150 
aip,  153  n. 
άήΓΊΐ,  153  u.,  155 
αβάτατοί,  218 
ω<ι>ι,  37  η. 
al,  240 
αία,  120,  392 
atyttpot,  201 
tklyuopth,  407 
αίγΐ!,  201 
diitoi,  417 


Fjf-i,  103,  181,  19G,  235 


d^ije/s,  56,  S7;1 

dXjjfl(t-ya,  66,  314  n. 

y/£Xa,  365 
.   'Αλϊαο!=ΑλιιαΓ«,  351,  3U 
I  'AMimro!,  42? 

ώλιίλω,  402 

SWvSi!,  279 

a\(,  161 

\/ίλφ,  139 


(μι(1^3ω,  4; 
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ά .  μi\yω,  302,  430 
άμέpyωy  429 
άμέρδω^  419 
άμίων,  277 
(fAt/ics,  386,  426 
a^vbiy  350 
a/tot/3iJ,  206 
άμιτέλοί,  261 
£?A«^5ts,  279 
άμφάδίοί,  418 
άμφΊ)ν^  350 
aV0^)  235 
άμφίλαφ-ήί^  365 
d/A0i7r6Xoy,  406 
άμφω,  235 
άί/α(κτ),  375 
άϊ/δά^/ω,  193,  194 
άνδρ€-ω-$,  247,  341 
άΐ'- 5-/005,  434 
άνέθΗκαν,  253 
cj^/^^ta»/,  277 
ά-νέψ-Lo^t  337 
avij/j,  144 
avnafiw,  417 
αιπΊάω,  ib. 
dvvaTOSf  401 
ά)ΐ/ι5-τ-ω,  54 
άοίδι^,  206 
ατΓ-αλόί,  338 
άτταυράω,  156 
άτη;»'!^?»  1*^3 
άττίκατο^  32 
aTrtfcoiaTO,  32 
άπλί,  260 
άττό,  115 
α7Γθλαι5ω,  162 

άτΓονέ€σθαι^  213 
aVoiJ/jos,  156 
άπτω,  194 

dTTiJ,  31η.,  274,  279 
aTTvyovoSj  279 
άραρίσκω,  182 
αράχνη,  373 
dpyupLos,  276,  342 
α/ο^γω,  196,  335 
'Apt-ciSi/r/,  392 
api^rjXosy  416 
dpiaros,  341  η• 
αροτρον,  158 
α/)6ω,  ί&. 
αρρηκτοί,  386 
άρρωδέω  =  6ρρωδ4ω^  32 

ctpx^^^i  250 
apujybsy  196 
{?},  150,  258,  844 
ασ/xes,  51  η. 


άσουλία,  272 
άσπαίρω,  114,  430 
άστ€μφψ,  111 
άστέον,  401 
άστηρ-,  36 
α .  στ^/ο,  430 
ά  .  στραττη,  ib. 
d  .  στράτΓτω^  ib, 
άσφι,  ib, 
drepoSf  236 
άτΊτ-άλλω,  276 
drpaKTOSf  46 
^λτρ^Ιδαο,  5  η. 
^λτρ€ίδ€ω,  ib, 
drpcK^Sf  46 
αιΤ,  51  η. 
αύάτα,  156 
αύ7€2»'  =  άλ7€*''»  364 
αίί77Ρ,  348 
aD^is,  366 
αύ/ίά~άλ/ίΐ7,  364 
αι^^(£ι/ω,  203 
αυοί,  152 
ουσο?=<ίλσο$,  364 
di^rew,  259 
aurty,  366 
άυτμψ,  155  ' 

αύτΟ,  250 
αύχμό^,  152 

α(ίω5,  152,  348 
ά0€ϊΌί,  424 
άφθιτος,  381 
ν/άχ,  142 
άχείϊ',  276 
αχτ/ϊ',  234 
Άχ9}ο5,  250 
άχθομαι,  134 
αχθοί,  ib, 
Άχίλλ^ίΟί,  248 
Άχ4λλ€ΐ5ί,  20 
άχοί,  134,  142,  361 
-αω  (verb),  342 
αώ5,  152 
duyroSf  153 

Β 

ν^α,  118  η.,  181,  240 
βάθοί,  194  η.,  218,  277 
βαθύί,  411 
/3α/ι/«μ,  371,  411 
βαίτη,  126 
VjSoX,  411 
βσΧΚω:=  βά\•γω,  54 
^a/ttes,  259 
βανά,  411 
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βαρύ,,  126,  411 
^α<Γ>λ(Ρο!,  ΙδΟ  ο. 
βααΜύη,  ib. 
βασιληοι,  ib. 
βα.τ&!,  3*0 
^i?,S<uot,  181 
βίβΙα)\ητα,,  313 
βέβιΙΪΛί,  181 
βφλημαι,  240 
^«1κατ(,  34β 

βίλτίωτ,  136 
^ίίβαι,  219 


^ia,  411 
ViS'f,  4IG 
βΙο,,  411,  415 
ριίω,  415 
βΚίφα(Μΐ*,  424 
/3λ^χ«,  126 
^djifZi',  344 
^Di,  lb. 
V/SoA,  237,  433 


β<ί-<τ,ΰ,  54,  1S4,  21E 
βοηά\βΐ,  407 
^οΛΕ(<Γ)(α}<,  433 
βοΰΚομαι,  126,  2J7, 
^sEi,  119,  233 
βραία-ά.  393 
βράχοι,  ib. 
^pcCirirup,  343,3G9 
^piixml,  425 
,βίίοχιί!,  137,  410 
βραχντψ-ι/-,  240 
flp^iiui,  126,  365 
βρ^χω,  136 

^p/in,  126,  393 

βροτίί,  12β,  434 
βροχίωι,  235 
(Siie«,  219,  277 
^ujnirii,  127 
βύκηρ,  ib. 
βώλομαι.  34S 
^ω,ιιόι,  210 
^uiTD^ai,  360 


■ya=:Y«,  23β 
yS,  120 
γαία,  jft. 

γιίΑα(«)τ,  876,  377 
γιμβρόί,  433 
γιι;.-ί-ω,  54,  816 
•Jyap,  44 
7ΐιρ,  180 
yapya^tiir,  ib. 
•γαντήρ,  871 
yiyova,  230,  239 

^eXion,  258 

V7",  43,  44,  188 

■yA-etff)^  ym,  260 

7^κ(ιτ)βι,  236,  283 

yint,  36, 43,  236 

7ΪΜΐΒί,  846 

γήη»,  366 

\/ytp,  44 

ytpat,  ί6. 

γί,  119, 130 

yijyWt,  243 

TtrxKai',  41 

■y^pit,  ib. 

ylyai,  343 

7<7r[>fi(u,  43,  188,  275,  393,  ! 

y\<upvp<Ss,  46,  338 


■yom,  119 
Yos'uira,  258 
yauras,  348 
Y,)ij33iji•,  391,  t 
^/yρaφ,  391 
νγρ»,  44 
•yili],  120,  392 
yuv^,  lie 


-So,  413 

■3a  (patronjnn.),  420 

Safjrat,  123 
5a4p.  134,  338 
SoiSaUw,  181 
βα-ί-υι,  64,  S43 
3dic,)u,  339 
ίάκρνμα,  20 
V3aM,  49 
Ufiv,  263 
Δάν,  393 
ioirit,  337 
.at,  419 
iiaro,  133 


ίιΐύκω,  1S7 
SifXn,  123 
ΒίιΙίίσομαί,  1Θ0,  131 
tlUtXar,  423 
idtT}\a,  ib. 
Sixa,  232,  237 
34ΐ!ομΜ,  3ββ 
Sffi-T-tpoj.  234 
ίίχοίίοΛ.  see,  424 
■Sen,  420 
Δ<ύ>,  391 
Si  418 

SijKos,  133 
Δΐ7μι!τ>ιρ,  3^ 
iifv,  418 
■V.  419,  420 
Vi',  180 
Sioiyu,  423 
ί1«7-α,  415 
iiatpla,  41S 
ίίαλιιι,  123 
Swve^!,  416 
Μω.  411 
iiSoiii,  188 
&ίό(.<ω,  182,  1Θ8 
Κίομ^ιτ,  2,  190 
S•tiμ<^ot.  234 
JiSJroi,  235 
elioi'c,  375 

ίΐίωμι,  1,  3,  SO,  182,  186,  190,  £ 
276 

tiF-yo-i,  37,  laa 

-iV,  420 
v/Sw,  422 
Δ.ο>Ό^σιο>,  373 
aio!,  37,  123 
■Sim,  418 
■v/Wk,  423 
VJiifl,  49 
ivd^,  392 

Vao,  122, 178,  lee 


I,  123 


Ιό^μα.,  223,  L— 

SoK-i-u,  64 

«ολιχιίι,  431 

Uitap  =  dsmam,  83 

Ιίμοί,  37, 12S,  300  η. 

-io^.  419 

tit,  375 

SDETtt,  2,  60,  186 

Ζ&τηρ.  2,  GO,  56, 136, 339 

Sou'i,  2G1 

P.I. 


V!f«T,  133,  124 
Spa-o',  123 
Jpatw,  124 
\/&ραμ,  124  π. 
3υ7.ίν,  41S,  421 
Si)o,  348 
iietpwt,  814  η. 
Δ«ρΐ!  άνΐΐμ^ι^,  29 
βώτΜ,  183,  1S6,  187 
3ι;(η}ι,  339 


iaSa,  193 

i{<r)<i*rf<,  843 

iai^t.  164 

ioft  169 

^^ίο-μβ,  6S,  337 

4ββ\\ίμιν,  386 

#γ(ίρω,  371,  401 

ίγ™«,  401 

fyxeXw,  134 

tyX„,,  431 

fr",  360 

Vii,  48,  124  η.,  181,  197 

lHltisir.  422,  4ϊ3 

iJ«fii,  237,  375 

mSoKr,  186 

fJo<,  232,  275,  S43,  344 

(Spa.  270 

«wSi,  181,197 

f  JbvB,  183,  186 

llw•:  183,  186 

^(Ικοσιΐ',  430 

dpe^j,  it. 
iftlKtiei,  360 

/Film,  ii• 

ifo,™-  {ίΐ-ψομαι),  884.  8M 

rijof,  207,  347 
(I  (tUri),  190,  199 
ch•  [ίσ-^α-μι),  56 
lUO-ti.  4S3 
(&<,«,  336,  886 
f.«ro*,  199 
tUur,  1S9,  43a 
(/λήλουία,  203 
,ΙμΙ,  190,  199,  361 
ίίκίτίίΐΜ.  118 
(Μμτ!',  31S 
ttpyta,  130 
ttpa,  161 
<Ιι=<^42β 


cl0rtf<ti,  311 
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4κ\1θψ,  201 

^κτ€ΐνΛμ£Ρ,  238 

4κτ€ίνομ€ν^  ih, 

ίκτοΐ'α,  401 

ίκτυτΓον^  343 

tKvpoi,  370 

έλάσσων,  389 

έ-\αύι^ω,  430 

i\a<f>p6it  ^H 

Λαχυ'ί,  234,  411,  428,  430 

ί\€υ{θ)σομαι^  202 

Atirov,  407 

€λτ/(δ)5,  420 

€λτ/^,  417 
ν/Αυ^,  202,  865 
ίμαχ^σάμην,  431 
ίμβαχνω^  392 
έμέρα^-^μέρα,  244 
caUo,  259 
^μμα,  386 
Ι///χο^6,  368,  423 
€)Um/,  261,  386 
ίμνειρο^,  392 
ί/χ7Γορο$,  112 
€μφαΙν€ΐν,  382 
y/iveyK,  124  η. 
(ρθαυτα^  381 
fi/^ct;/  =  eXdeiy,  864 
cwtttJ,  390 
€νίπτω,  275 
ίνίσσω,  390 
^ι^ίΊ/Μΐ,  154,  348,  38β 
-οτ,  156 
CKTiJy,  306 
4ξαίφνη^,  4ί24ί 
(οικα,  199,  422 
lotKf,  422 
ίορτή^  350 
^ous,  259 

^ά^α,  258 
CTT-ciyUy  207 
€π€κέατο^  32 
#ΐΓ€σο>',  188,  275 
ίτετοί',  188 
€Τ7ί/3ολο$,  244 
€ΤΓη€-τανο- J  58 
€τηλυδ-,  365 
€7γ/,  115,  116,  426 
Μβαθρον,  424 
€7Γί)3ολοί,  243 
€πίμ€\ουμένψ,  260 
CTrioupos,  160 
βττίσκοτΓΟί,  115 
eVXay?;»',  193 
ftrXero,  313 
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ίτομοΛ,  407 
(τΓορον,  113 
?το^,  175 
έΐΓτά,  237,  288 

ίρτο»'»  86  η. 
c/oety,  160 
€ρέσθ€α,  ib. 
4ρέσσω= iρcτ'yωy  54 
«/)€τμό$,  158,  430 
i'pcvyujf  430 
6/>ίσδ€ν,  261 
V^/DT,  118  η. 
^pirety,  136 
fywerop,  235 
ίρρωγα,  194,  196 
^ση,  370 
epu^poj,  359,  430 
ν«,  151,  343 
^σ(€)τ6μΐ7ν,  313 
€σθης,  343,  348 
βσ^ίω,  48,  124  η. 
ίσθλοί,  34 
ίσ/χβΐ',  191 
tairepoSf  348 
(σσομαι,  386,  388 
^στάλαται,  32,  364 
9στ€\\α,  386 
♦(Γτί,  343 
^στιχον^  198 
ίστράφην,  195 
(στροφα,  ib, 
ίστω,.  271 
«(σ)υϊ,  843 
ίσχοι^,  132,  313 
eW^iyi»,  381 
«rcoj,  151,  342 
ίτραφον,  195,  233 
irraaaPf  386 
€τΰθψ^  401 

frvrrrovt  375 
«J,  151 

€ύθ€ΪΡ==€\θΗΡ,  364 

c(hrvo(a,  314  η. 
edpea,  250 
c^pos,  152 
CVS,  151 

€ύσ€β€{σ)ια,  341 
€δτ6,  342 
c(^co,  152 
(ύώΐΊγΑΟϊ,  279 
ξφα^ον^  124  η. 
(φ€ρον,  1,  1  η.,  2,  5 
β^ίω,  116 
ί^νγον,  202 
Έ^ύρο,  278 
ί0ν(τ),  375 
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ίχβ* — νοίχί,  252 

iXCAce^,  238 

(χ^μίναι^  lb» 

ixdes,  428 

ίχιδνα^  134 

iXLS,  134,  234 

ίχο/ΐΑ€ΐ/,  288 

ίχοσί,  254 

ίχω,  195,  238 

(χωνθι,  277,  385 

l)^w,  275 

-βω  (verb),  238,  342 

Iws  (till),  150,  150  η.,  258 

Ιωϊ  (dawn),  152,  341  η.,  427 


Vf ά,  155 

Vf  ογ,  369  η. 

Vf  αλ,  349 

Ράστυ,  152 

f  ci/cart,  336 

f  ciin;»',  347 

V(f  )eX,  237 

V(f  )CAA,  ίδ. 

Vf  CTT,  15,  237,  275 

f  ^TTos,  407 

V/='f/>.  160 

Vf  es,  154,  343 

f  ^(σ)ο/ο,  354 

Ρ€σθψ,  154 

Vf  ex,  132 

y/Fid,  123, 124  n.,  277 

fidcTu,  346 

ρίκατι,  236 

(f  )o?icoy,  156,  199 

Vf  op,  123,  124  n.,  145, 160,  278 

f  on,  88 

\/Fpay,  196 

Fpvi^f^  369 
f  υκία,  250 


Ζ 


^.,  416 
fct^coy,  i&. 
Ζάκυνθο$^  lb» 
^μ€Ρ'ης,  ib, 
ί-άω,  414 
-^,  419 
^ά,  417 
^eia,  ib. 
Vfey,  ib. 
feiryos,  207 
Zeus,  390,  416 
Ζέφυροί,  278 


i^«,  417 

^μία,  ib, 

^τέω^  ib• 

\ota,  248 

ξορκάί,  422 

^ύγορ,  45,  148,  416,  417,  418,  421 

r«^Mi7,  417 

ζωμ6ί,  149,  417 


^έομοΛ^  235 

ij^8i7)  418 
ι/δ/ωΐ',  342 
)}dus,  240 
ή^λιο$,  152 
-ηκω,  187 
i^Xtos,  427 
ήίλυ^οί',  202,  431 
•ήμβροτομ,  427,  435 
ήμ€ί$^  51  η. 
ΐ7Α^»Ό$,  843,  344 
ίΐμέρα.^  244 
ημβροί,  417 
ι)μί,  261,  341  η. 
ij^vtof,  417 
ilvLvawe,  390 
ίτΓΟ/ο,  245,  342,  407 
Viis,  343 
^s,  261 
ησσων^  389 
^στα<,  343,  344 
'ησθα=^σ}ησθα^  198 
ήύί,  151  η. 
ήώ$,  152,  153  η. 

θ 

ν^α,  111, 136, 181 

'θα  (personal),  129 

V^af ,  136 

•dai,  56 

θάλασσα,  387 

^ά/*/3οί,  111, 137,  218,  219,  865 

y/Saw,  111 

^άσα<,  136 

θασθί,  ib. 

θαΰμα,  ib, 

^/θ€,  37,  48, 116, 135 

θέα,  136 

θ€αρο5,  240 

^βά(σ)ωι/,  853 

ν^<Λ  137  η. 

θ€ηπό\ο$,  408 

θ€ΐβήο$,  252,  253 

^6?να<,  136 
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^ciof,  87 
^€6s,  37,  37  n. 
Beoi  (monosyll.),  256 
Beplddep,  391  n. 
θ€ρμ65,  14,  859,  385 
θέροι,  170, 171 
y/eet,  37 
θ€σσαΙατο,  136 
Θέσσααη-Oi  37 
^^ω,  137  η. 
V^i7,  135 
^ι/λίί,  ιδ. 
BriKvif  ib. 
θήρ,  245,  380 
θησαΐατο,  136 
θήσατο,  ib, 
θησθαι,  ib, 
'θι,  401 
&£0/[>,  346 
θώ%,  276 

θναίσκω,  251,  261 
^oos,  137  η. 
eovydreip,  253,  272 
-^/)ον,  424 
θρώσκω,  184 
ν^υ,  137,  137  η. 
^jJeor,  137 

^ιίβλλο,  137,  137  η. 
θυμοραϊστωρ,  250 
^uMOy,  137,  204,  358 
euos,  137 
^iJ/oa,  125,  358 
θύψω,  401 
^iJo»»,  137 


Vt,  118  η.,  199 

ΙαΙρω,  422 

Ζίίλλω,  276 

ro/iA/3oj,  390 

Ιάττω,  ib. 

lapos,  234,  427 

Ίάρων,  236 

/αι^ω,  276 

Ιαχάν,  ib, 

'ΐδ•  (nom.  base),  420 

Ιδ€ΐν,  123,  346 

rSios,  418 

Ιδίω,  54,  342 

raMcv,  233  η.,  348,  392 

Ιδρύω,  276 

^-μβρο-,  52 

Ιεράδδω,  418 

iepos,  234,  427 

r^y,  275 


ίΐ7Α«,  276,  401 

\/Ικ,  198,  422 

ficeXos,  422 

Ικ€τή$,  156 

fiCKos,  405,  427 

-ικο-,  289 

i/cr/s,  430 

ϊμ€ν,  190,  199 

Ιμέρα= ημέρα,  244 

T/ut,  253 

-ΙΟΙ',  150 

ro/9K6S,  422 

los,  155 

ίτΓΐ/όί,  276 

Tiros,  407 

ίχχοω,  342 

riTTToy,  108,  156,  235,  275,  345,  405 

ΐτΓΊΓου,  343 

ΐΐΓ7Γυς  =  ΙπτΓθυς,  250 

ϊττπφ,  259,  260,  343 

^/οάΐ'α  =  €ΐρήνη,  253 

7/}ον,  253 

ϊσασι,  204 

r^^t,  275 

Γσ/Αεί/,  204,  392 

ί<Γ05,  419  η. 

taos,  ib. 

ϊστ€,  204 

lfffT77M£,  2, 194,  293,  401 

ίστ/α,  276 


'ίστο-,  318 


?στω/ΐ),  348 

ϊττω,  277,  386,  388 

f^T/Xos,  279 
Ιωκη,  422 
ίώΐ',  277,  350,  426 
ίωνθι,  277 


κά-γών,  257 
κα-/-ω,  54,  218,  342 
κακισ-το-,  55 
κακίων,  150 
κακκαβή,  175 
καλίνδέω,  278 
χαλο9,  419  η. 
jcaXiJirrw,  308,  388 
κάναστρον,  305 
κάχβτοί,  368 
κάτΓΐ/λοδ,  204 
/ταττνό?,  370 
κάπροί,  371 
icd/oa,  105 
κα/9δ-/α,  106,  235 
κάρηρ€,  244 
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κάρκαρον,  176 

κάρουα,  273 

κάρουξ,  272 

KapiraffoSf  338 

κάρχαι,  106 

KapxLvos,  ib. 

κασσύω^  151 

κατ^τΓτακον,  194 

χατι5,  31  η.,  279 

χατωμάδιο;,  419 

κaτωμaδ6Pf  ib, 

καυσία^  203 

icat^crci;,  218 

Κ€ΐμαι,  104,  199,  27δ  η. 

κέκ€υθα,  218 

κέκλημαί,  240 

ic^xXo/iat,  188 

κέκρα^α^  193 

κ4κραξ,  181 

χεκρι^0αλοϊ«  ιδ. 

κέλβνθοί,  202 

κΑλω,  430 

xei'eos,  342 

icei'voj,  386 

X6)/os,  343 

V/ce/5,  275 

Kipaos,  106 

x^/jtts,  106,  236 

κέρατα-αα^  d,  260 

κέρα{τ)ο$,  372 

Κ6ΐ;^ω,  203 

IC97  =  /ca/,  253 

κήyώv,  257 

Vici,  104, 105, 199,  275  n. 

κίθών^  5  η. 

κίκιννοί,  176,  181 

KipAvas—Koi^  253 

/cti'^u;,  105 

κίνυμαί^  ib, 

κίον^  ib. 

πίρνημι^  275 

νκλαγ,  218 

κλα^ώ,  343 
κΚέΡο^,  335,  347 
κλ€Ϊθρορ,  424 
χλΓτυί,  201 
xXO^t,  401 
κν4φα^,  392 
KhxVi  130 
xo^ci',  406 
ι:οί/«5λλω,  181 
χόϊλοί,  248 
κοιμάω,  199 
xotos,  12,  107 
κοίτη,  104,  199,  206 


κό/οδα^,  106 
χόρ^,  81  η. 
κορυθ,  53 

κορύσσω,  53,  387 

κοσκνλ/Ααηα,  176 

icor^,  51  η. 

Kovy  107 

κον^κι/ϊΌ'?,  272 

Koyxg,  181 

y/Kpay,  193 

κραδέα,  871 

κράζω  ^^Kpay  yw,  54,  193,  194 

κρέσσων^  387 

iC/Dii'i/c.;,  386 

κρίνω,  201 

κρύπτω,  365 

'\/κρυφ,  ib, 

κρύφα,  ib, 

y/κτα,  240 

κτβίνω,  393  H• 

κτέννω  =  κτ€ΐ^ω,  223,  386 

κτήμα,  240 

κτυπέω,  342 

Vifv,  248 
κυβίρνάω,  336 
/ciJkXoj,  277 
κύλίνδω,  ib, 
κύμη,  104 
κυνοραιστων,  250 
ΕυΐΌυ/}/α,  368 
κνρ-έ-ω,  54,  342 
κι^ρα;,  342 

/cijros,  204,  368,  370 
κύων,  407 
κωμάζω,  305 
χώμι/,  104 

κώμοί,  ib, 
κω5,  δι  η. 


νλο/3, 181 
νλα^,  173,  193 
λοίλο^,  181 
λάϊοϊ',  162 

λαίό?,  201 
VXoic,  193 

λαλο7«»',  180 

λολβί»»,  162 

\αμβ^€ίν,  217,  218  a,  365 

^/Χαμπ,  430 

λανθάνω,  173,  193 
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λαόδ,  5  η. 
λάσκω,  193, 194 
"Χάφυρα^  365 
λίίω,  161 
X^atj/a,  236 
VX^,  223,  392 

λ^7«»  325 

\έ'^€{μ)€ν,  247,  248,  260 

Ti^yerai,  27 

λ^ΐ',  252,  260 

X^ts,  253 

X^o/iey,  376 

λ^α;,  4 

\έyωp,  375 

λβία,  162 

λείχω,  207,  361 

λίΐψα,  198,  218 

Xc/cros,  223,  391 

λΑά^ο,  193 

"Χέλάκα,  ib. 

XAe/crat,  223 

'Κ€\ίμμένο$ι  161 

λΑοιττα,  186,  198 

AetJ/ctoy,  203,  254 

AcvKtTiros,  427 

Xcu/coT^xXvy,  253 

•KevKOs,  124,  157,  203,  207,  255 

λεύσσ^ρ,  123,  124 

\€χθψαί^  391 

λεώ;,  5  η. 

λη%  162 

λ^μα,  161 

λίαν,  ih, 

Xt^a^,  417 

λιλα/ομαι,  161 

νλίΤΓ,  186,  198 

Τ^ΤΓΤομαι^  161 

ΤκΙσσομαι,  54,  387,  388 

λ0705,  43,  213 

λ07θ-(σ)ι-ο,  247 

λ07ω  [gen.],  255 

Xot/9if,  206,  218 

λο*705,  207 

Xotirof,  198 

Xoiietv,  203,  235,  371 

νλν,  60,  202 

"Κύθρον,  203,  424 

VXuic,  123, 124, 157 

λνκο$,  408 

λυ/οα,  20 

ΚυσΙμαχοί^  162 

λιίχίΌ$,  424 

λύω,  60, 162 


Μ 

μαθ€ΐρ^  146 

μαιμακτηίΛων^  181 

μαίμάκτψ^  ib, 

μαιμάω^  ib, 

μαίνομαι,  t5• 

μαίομαί,  ib. 

μαιώρψ,  244 

μαλακοί,  235,  431 

μαΚευρον,  349 

μαλθακοί,  431 

/Μίλλοί',  350 

μόατΓίί,  145 

\/μαρ,  180 

μαρμαίρω,  173,  180 

μάρπτω,  350 

μάρτυρ,  278 

μαχαίταί,  251 

VAcax(6),  431 

Vmc,  182 

/Aii7«>  129,  234,  365 

με-γαλοσθένεΐί  [nom.  siiig.])«  253 

μέδειρ,  146 

μέδίμνοί,  ib, 

μέξΐύν,  391 

Μ^^ν,  137 

Μ.€θύδριον,  406 

μειδιάω,  367 

\/μ€λ,  431 

μέλαινα,  341 

μέλδο/ιαι,  350 

μέλλω,  431 

Α4^λω,  197 

μέμβλομαι,  188 

μέμβλωκα,  435 

μέμηλα,  197 

μέμονα,  145 

μεμφόμη,  252  η. 

Vmcv,  188 

/i^vetv,  144,  188,  234 

-/ι«Ό-,  305 

/λ^ΐΌί,  145 

Ήίέντωρ,  ib, 

y/jJL€p,  146,  180,  419 

Ai^/t>«/*va,  146,  367 

μερμηρίξ'^ν,  180,  181 

μ^/οοϊ,  146 

-/ACS,  2 

μεσημ-β-ρία,  434 

Μεσοτοτα/^ι/α,  405 

ΜβσσάτΓίΟί,  ί5. 

Α£^σσο$  (A*€^yos)  340,  387 

μέτρον,  240 

μήλον,  350 

/ii7V((d)os,  420 
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ίίίΗ»,  145 

i.  Sdi,  407 

^W»'«,860 

'OaiHTfiiit,  339 

iii7X«fyare,  32 

oaM,  892,  392  n. 

MftXiLTor,  386 

i.  Jen,  430 

μί/ι,ίιιμαι,  ίβ2 

M«ia,  197,  83» 

μψτήακομοί,  168 

iau*i,  181,  187 

μίμ^α.-ΐη»,  313 

6fit,  164,  235 

Vlayu,  335 

Sii„,  236 

μογΙοΜ...  259 

«^■»=««.7»,  S4,  890 

/ι«>Β-  (μβρ-ya),  Ε41 

SSty,  149 

H«ffB,  247,  2(11 

set,  ib. 

νΊωιλ,436 

ΛΚ  59  n-,  128,  304 

/uXrli,  850 

ίϊ!«,84θ 

;^χβ.,  »6. 

»t<,Bt,  872 

μον.  61  D. 

οίκοφ.,  307 

^mf.  Μ8 

mvpl^a,  272 

or^<>t,'l99,  206 

iioCra,  146,  247.  264 

tlri,,  207 

y/μρο,  144 

ol™,,206 

ίΐύίω  {(..ajc-),  334 

^».248 

μύ>.ν.  277 

Λβα,  129,  131,  201 

μΰί»,  247 

«Irw.  206 

ct.j[^XX«.4S0 

Ν 

iMoi,  890 

«»ot,  403 

raut,  203 

ί«Γώ,  233,  236,  337 

ηυαί-βαο!,  35  n. 

6  .  X.7if .  480 

ηι5(«,  372     . 

ίλ«ο.,  302 

W(n°i,  236 

ίλλ«ί«,  387 

■0\^μ^οι,  480 

ηο-τάτι,  109 

β^ί/»^  866 

riiToSes,  337 

6μμΛ,Β6Β 

l^ij^ar,  207 

Αμ^ά,θι,Ρ,  336 

ΐΊΐΐω,  202 

όμ^Μ,  14Θ 

f^^t,  140 
Siiasrpara,  2S2 

ίΜ^;,424 

^ψα,  207.  867 
ι-ίφαι,  143 

ίί,  236 
fc«A..,  207 

rf*i«.  411 
filf.  275Ι1..277 

i-la,  236 
ir.i».,,«,  376 

pe6t,  143,  367 

ΐ.^οΜβί'•),  67,  118 

ηί,  SI  η. 

«•Ί».  386 

ρώτ>ιμοι,  279 

ί«<,  277 
ό»α«ί,  419 

Ξ 

ΐ»^ί»,  iit 

^<1»,ϋ>. 

iiu,  203 

iriwtia,  376 

fiarw,  i6. 

i«-OT.  286 

Vfu.  ib. 

βτνα,  886 

(6<^oy,  279 

ίώ.,277 

ί>Γτ^407 

ί^™*  181 

0 

ΐ-ώρ^  170 

i.  61  n. 

ν»Λ  169 

iyJoM,  337 

opSr.  123,  146,  100 

β(γ)«Μ<^  118,430 

6pyiSti,U5ii. 

\ 
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opyojUf  315  n. 

vaKeopy  346 

ό-ρέ-^ω,  431 

πάλλα,  114 

όρ€ίχα\κο$,  269 

νάλλω,  IH  368 

όρ€σί-τροφοίι  35  η. 

ναμφαίνξίν^  180 

6p€vs,  257 

ιταΐ'ΐίγ^'Ρ'ί»  278 

δρη,  257  n. 

πάσα,  388 

a 

6pns,  121 

ιτάτσαλοί,  167,  302,  335 

τ 

δρι^ιτο,  382 

νατέρα^  875 

ΰρρνμαι^  235 

Trarep'os,  236 

ifpoj,  160,  427 

iror(€)^<Jf,  814,  317 

^/)(ο)γυία\  431 

νάχνη^  425 

ipof,  160,  427 

ιταχιίί,  219,  410,  425 

d^oo;!',  258 

irefiJs,  416,  419 

6pTr€T0Vf  235 

ΊΤΐΐθώ,  198 

Ιρυγίΐ,  365 

τ€?ρα,  112 

o'pvypjos,  430 

ΐΓ€-ί-ρ-ω,  54 

όρύσσω^  365 

ΊΓ€ΐσίβρθΤ09,  198 

y/ipvx,  ih. 

ιτεΓσ^ια,  392 

* 

δρωρα^  159 

ΤΓ€ΐσομαίι  261 

dr  (sva),  344 

WXe^os,  368 

as,  51  n.,  149 

τ(ίλω,  408 

όσ^ιί,  392 

7Γ<?/Α^6,  15,  16,  406,  407 

βσσα,  390 

ττένθο^,  194  η.,  219 

βσσε,  235,  390 

7Γέιη-€,  15,  16,  275 

δσσομαι^  386 

ιτέπτγγα,  194 

όστέον^  235 

ΐΓ<?7Γ(κ^α,  198,  218,  293 

-or,  166 

νέτΓονθα,  218 

βτλοί,  430 

πέτΓορθα,  195 

«TTt,  342 

Ίτέιττω,  15 

irrts,  386 

ΐΓ^ττω»',  407 

oiJ,  149 

xep*  =  0e/)',  382 

ούδραίνω^  273 

7Γ€/>(£ω,  112 

οΰδω/>,  426 

χ^ρδω,  373 

ο5^α/),  359 

ΐΓ^/)^ω,  195 

ούμέ%,  272,  420 

περίβρυτοί^  386 

o5/>os,  160,  427 

Ίτέρνημι^  112 

ούτάω^  156 

Ίτέρροχο^^  386 

ουτοί,  51  η. 

χ^σσω,  390 

ούτοσ-ί,  lb. 

ν»•6τ,  188,  275 

oϋτωsy  376 

iriTTapeSf  414 

ούφφία3,  273 

ΊΓ€Οθομαι,  191 

δφθα\μ63^  118  η. 

7Γέφ{€)νω,  47,  313 

όφρύί,  ib. 

vέφeυyay  191,  202,  206 

ίχλοί,  132 

Ίτέφυκα^  206,  381 

«χο5,  132, 195,  195  η. 

Χ60ι5κω,  187 

-όω,  238,  342 

7Γί77»Ί^/λί»  167, 194,  335 
π)7^άω,  243 

II 

y/ΊΓΐδ,  lb. 

ν/ίτογ,  167,  335 

νίδαξ,  lb. 

vdy-ioSf  341 

irt^fo),  116 

Vto^,  218 

V^ri^,  173,  198,  215 

Ίτάθοί,  194  η.,  219  u. 

τΓί^ανόί,  173,  198 

ναιττάλη,  114,  176 

VLeavarriiy  173 

Tciiy,  248 

ιηθαν6(ί>^  ib. 

redw,  20a 

νίθοί,  116 

I 


ττίττω,  188,  275,  313 


v'xXnit,  389 
τλοκοίί,  ib. 
r\ai,  871,  SB9 


τκίμα,  202,  207 

ryfw,  203 

fwo^,  ib. 

ν-τ™,  180,  203,  4Sl 

liiat,  7,  237 

«■iSit,  7,  237,  337 

ToJwtf,  S72 

ToSot,  7,  237 

Τθί<Λ=ΤΟ^ίΛ,  S43 

τΐΑη-,  406 
r«7r^,  121 
TDuiXoc,  207 

■ΌΜίλ^ρνί',  216 

«ifdc,  12,  406, 115 
rairtio!,  ISO,  ISl 


ταιφύιτ 


■ί,  1Θ1 


ηΧίμαρχΙω,  277 
«-ολιιίω,  408 
τΑιαι,  τέλι,  Αο.,  82 
ffiJui,  113,  883 
ιτώλιίι,  SS7 
nUMs,  ib. 
τά\ύχρο<Λ,  21 
νό,ι,  34Θ 
χορ$μόι,  112 
Top^J!,  382 
νορροψ,  31 J1, 
ιόροι,  112 
νορφύριοτ,  27β 
iroffffl  =  T-i!-rt,22B,  88 
norlJiu•,  252 
TDi!i,  261 
ντρα*,  389 
ί-ράϊοι,  ib. 

τραζίομπΊ  843 
xpafoif II,  i6. 


xp^<l,34S 


.„,„„  240 
rpdrru,,  387,  412 
rp^roifro,  261 
i/jijvil,  1*8 
TiiiBi^m,  112,  432  n. 
i-/)o/tijSeill,  219 
xpoi,  375 
rpooijnft,  143 
TpO'Tipo-,  63 

νρύμίτηι  37β 

rpta.TO',  55 
Vxran,  196,  889 
x7>!rffu=xTcCK-yo>,  54, 194, 1! 
ττίσσυ,  887 
ττόλΐίκιι,  893 
«τοΧίΐΓ»ρβ«,  195 

«τνχ^,  t6. 
TTiif,  196 
xriifftruj,  i6. 
y/rve,  191 
vuX^f.,  3S2 
ιτυ-ματο-,  63,  66,  27Θ 
vipyot,  113 

TUrifD,  370 
ιωλίο/ιαι,  408 


v/^M,  196 


^χία,  425 

&!ot,  207 

}ιΰμα.  202,  207.  208 

^.fi.),202 

l^a,,  244 

>7,V>»u,  194,  196,  218,  369,  425 

PiJTovXot,  264 

^tdiat,  417 

^ijicrit,  218 

(Hi",  ib. 

μία,  368,  416 

^ή,  202 

^pu,  202,  367 

/Ιύγχοί,  424 
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Ι,ατΓφώ,  880 

σαφέί,  236,  343,  424 

νο•€/3,  392 

σ6?ρα,  161 

σβλι^ΐΊ/,  343 

ceyofoSf  392 

VtrcT,  407 

y/aex,  132,  313 

σενω,  202 

-σέω  (Fut.  verb),  342 

(TiyKOs,  408 

σημ^ρον^  392 

σ^^ω,  424 

σίαλο$,  279 

σίγι?»  343 

σιδάριο;,  276 

Σικελοί,  302 

σιόί,  276 

Σίσυφοί,  278 

-σίω,  (Fut.  verb.),  342 

σκάζω,  344 

σκαιόί,  201 

y/σκατΓ,  338 

σκάττω,  368 

σΛ•ά0ο5,  278,  424 

σκεΖάννυμχ,  217 

y/ffKcir,  5  η.,  124 

σκευοί,  203,  207 

Σκηττίωρ,  275 

σκηπτρον,  214,  275,  338 

σκήπτω,  275 

σκήτωρ,  ib, 

σ/c/a,  117,  201 

σκίδ-να-μαι,  53,  217 

σκίδνημι,  217 

σκίμίΓουζ,  275 

σ/Γίΐ'δάλα/Λο;,  201 

σκίίΓωί/,  240,  275 

σκολοψ,  46 

-σ/coos,  207 

iFKOireivy  123 

CKOTOif  124 

(T/cuTor,  204,  368,  870 

(Γκι/^οί,  278 

σμύρνα,  369  η. 

(σ)ί'υοϊ,  345 

σον/Ύράφωί,  272 

σούν=σνν,  ib. 

σοφοί,  424 

στα/ρω,  114,  129,  868 

σ7Γοίΐ'4$,  370 

σπάρτον,  277 

σνείρω,  114 

σνέΧεθοί,  368 

στΓβύδω,  195  η.,  202 


(ΤίΓονδιί»  195  η.,  202 

\/σνυϊ,  195  η. 

σπυρίί,  277 

ν(σ)Α)«,  345,  367 

στοί^ιο$,  418 

στατόί,  344 

σταυροί,  110 

στέγοί,  868 

στ^γω,  869 

στ€ή3«,  111 

στείχω,  191,  195  η.,  198,  207 

«•rAcxos,  110 

<Γτ^λλω=στ€λ-^«,  54,  110 

στέμφυΚορ,  110 

(Γτ^ί»»,  109,  370 

\/στ€ρΎ,  196 

στ€ρ€6ί,  342 

στεΰμαί,  110 

στημων,  ib, 

στιβαροί,  111 

στιβάί,  ib. 

στίβοί,  ib, 

στίζω  (<η-4γ-2/ω),  334,  391 

σΓ/λ/3ω,  338 

(ΓΤίλπ-ϊ'όί,  ιδ. 

ν/σηχ,  191,  195  η.,  198 

στίχεί,  198 

(TTot/Si  111,  206 

<ΓτοΓχο5,  191,  195  η.,  198,  207 

στόμα,  197 

y/στορ,  369 

στορ•έν•νυ-μι,  53,  844 

^στραφ,  218 

στρέφω,  195 

στρομβοί,  218,  219 

στροφή,  195 

στύμα,  279 

στώμυΧοί,  197 

(TV,  392 

ν<?•ν,  202 

(τνγκαλ^ω,  392 

συλλέγω,  386 

συν,  277,  368 

σϋ^ί/,  393 

συρρέω,  886 

σ0α?/>α,  114,  129 

σφάλλω,  114,  131,  369 

σφάσσω,  387 

σ0ε,  393 

σφενδόνη,  114,  369,  424 

σ^ίδτ;,  114,  369 

σ0^σ&,  418 

σφραΎΐδα,  420 

σφρά'^ίν,  ib, 

σφυρίί,  424 

σφυρόν,  114 
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σφώ,  893 
σχεδίην,  419 
σχ^δίοί,  418 
ffXedoUf  419 
σχΑίί,  424 

(τχί^,  201,  834 
-σω  (Fut.  verb.),  343 
σώθητί,  401 
σώμα(τ),  375 


Vra,  108 

ν•ταλ,  49,  176 

rdXais,  251,  261 

Vrai/,  108 

rduaoSf  ib, 

ΊάνταΚοί,  176 

τάπψ^  337 

Tcipra/oos,  176 

Tdffts,  108,  346 

ToOpos,  344,  868 

y/ταφ,  111,  218,  365 

T<£0os,  5  n.,  Ill,  254 

τάφων.  111 

re,  406 

riyyu,  15,  410 

τέγοί,  368 

τέθητα,  5  η.,  Ill,  137 

Τ€ίμά—Τίμ.ή,  252 

τε-ί-ί'-ω,  54,  108,  342 

τείρω^  46 

τ€/χ€ϊ,  250 

Tctxos,  208 

re/cetv,  111 

τ€κτα1νομαι,  236 

τέκτων,  111 

V^rev,  108 

τένων^  ib, 

TcoOs,  259 

-τ€/),  140 

Wpaj,  375 

Tipeipa,  341 

τέρψ,  46 

τ^σσα/>ε5,  16,    107,  223,  236,   386, 

413,  414 
riravoi,  108,  181 
τέταρα,  414 
y/T^T(f)ap€s,  107,  223 
τβτ/οαττάλαί,  179 
T^Topes,  107,  223,  236,  414 
τέτροφα,  195,  233  η. 
τέτταρ€ί,  223,  388 
rifrrtt,  175 
r^ru^a,  239,  293 


τ€τνφοτ',  156,  875 

Wru0(ff)^c,  372 

rcri;0i/ta,  341 

τευχω,  366,  424 

τέφρα,  424 

Wxi'i/,  283,  424 

τη,  108 

Τΐ7^ί>5,  135 

-ττίρ,  239 

TiSaffos,  181 

rt^eij,  4,  374  η.,  375 

τίθεσαι,  346 

τίθημι,  2,  13,  37, 182, 186, 197,  276, 

401 
τιθήνη,  135,  181 
τίθησι,  346 
Ti^o?,  181 
HWeiPf  ib. 
τι  μαΐ/ ο  (μι),  52 
Τιμάω,  52,  258 
Tt/)=Ws,  346 
r£s,  15,  406,  414,  415 
τίτραίνω,  46 
τία»,  414 
ντλα,  49,  430 
'ΤΟ,  51  η. 
τοΐχοί,  208 
τό|ο>',  111 
τόίΌί,  109 
'Τορ,  140 
TOpvos,  46 
Tou  =  (ru,  273 
rouv,  id. 
τούχα,  272 
τρανήί,  47 
TpdvetcL,  390 
Vr/>a0,  233  η.,  237 
τρά0ω,  234,  236 
τράχω,  236 
τρέμω,  46 

τρ^ιτω,  46,  232,  407 
ντ/)60,  233  η.,  237 
τ/>^0ω,  195,  233  η.,  234,  425 

s/Tp^Xf  124  η. 
τρέω,  46 
τρηρβί,  ib, 
τρ-ήρων,  ib, 
\/τριβ,  60 
τ/)ί/3ω,  47,  60 
τρίδούλοί,  179 
τρισμέ^ιστΌί,  ib. 
-τρον,  424 
τρόναιον,  192 
Vrpoi/^,  233  η.,  237 
τροπή,  ib. 
τρύπανον^  47 
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τρύχ.^,  43 

φά.,^,  8E8 
φα«ί,  48 

rpUw,  46 

φΛ«,  47  η.,  841  η. 

τρώμα,  83 

*"Ρ^Ρ-.189 

Tif.Saa 

ψ(1ί.ι,  340 

τυίίί,  279 

ψά««,  184 

Vrw,  424 

V*"••  ίΐ. 

τίκοί,  Ul,  366 

^ψ,ρ,  124  η.      , 

nixj-D.  84δ 

φίρ-ιτι,  68 

TTlTT-ifl,  64 

TC,=rA,  258 

ψίρίτρ.*,  139 

Tu^ifc,  261 

φίρ,^το,,ΜΙη. 

rt^Q>,401 

ίίρ.ο-,.«,  53  286 

T«xw.  Ill 

φίρ-οττα,  336 

-7»ift  339.  878 

^Εγ^,  167.  191,  202 

Τ 

Ψ37".  120 

$η>,,47,240 

SftS' 

Smul.m.  341η..37ί,  374  η. 

ψ.}ρ,380,384 

fry^iii,  203 

^ipu,r,^^ 

Οίωρ.  345,  436 
ύτ,νΐϋ,  244 

ieim,  201 

ύμιΐι,  342 

iiioioi,  379 
Wi,  274 
6»fp^aXot,  379 
ύν^ρφνήί,  ϊ6• 
iffiji-il,  143 
ϋιπΌΐ,  344,  370,  3Θ2 
ImrUt  =  iirritt,  360 
biri,  345,  426 
ύΈ'αφανϋίΙ,  47  η. 
ύτόφαιη-ΐ!,  47  η.,  133 
&ΓμίΐΊ),  45,  342 
ΰβ-τβτο-,  68,  65 
JffTi/wt,  426 


^ώαΡ,  47  η..  123,841 
aaiykv^,  303 
ψϊ-ί-,.-..,,  47,  64, 194 
φαοΐ.  261 


ψΒίιί^,  191 
W.  47,  63 


ίιτύω,  279,  402 
^oirfiiDt,  3Τ6,  842 
φι>Η34,  360 


ψορίο 


■1.  3β1 


φάρμί-γί,  31 
0^ροι,  189,  230 
^φpay,   834,  835 
φρα-γμάί,  113 
^^ά33ω,  391 
^/φρακ,  835 
^ράίτι,  335,  416 
,ίρίιτσω,  334.  835,  371 
φρατήρ,  140 
φρν'.  1*8 

φρ«•!/ΐιΐ,  54 


Spoi- 


lt, 143 


φροΰίοί,  434 
0^  οι/ρ  Jr.  160 
ipiJyei,  20 
^ώιι,  60,  279,  403 
7/φvy,  191,  193,  202 
φυγί{Ι)ι.  430 
φϋλϋ',  204 
φνρίψ.  420 
^(t,  304 
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φωνή,  240 
φώί,  139 


Χ 


XalpeiVf  133 

XaSjcios,  250,  343 

χαμα-,  132 

χαμα^β,  133 

χαμαθ€Ρ,  ib, 

χάμαι,  119,  133,  894 

χαμόθεν,  133 

χα/)(£,  316 

Xa/)t-(F)eyr-,  67,  156 

χαρ/βσσα,  388 

XapiTts,  133  η. 

χάτ4!ϊ,  359 

χβιμώΐ',  143, 171 

χ€\ύνη,  242  η. 

χβλώϊ^,  ίδ. 

χενσω,  202 

χΰνω,  202,  348,  858 

χέω,  202 

χθαμαΧόί,  394 

χ^έί,  275,  361,  881,  394,  421 

χθι^όί,  275 

χ^ών,  394 

χιτίϋΡ,  5  η. 

χίων,  361 

χλόη,  133,  859 

χλωρός,  138 

χολι^,  358 


χο/>δ97,  359 
νχ/)α,  240 
χρήμα,  ib. 
Xpieiv,  359 
χρυσοί,  133 
νχυ,  202,  858 


ψ€υ^<Λ,  207 
ψιθυρόί,  279 
ν('(λ<$ΐ',  384 
^dof,  279 


Ω 


(JjSea,  848     . 

ώθ•€-ω,  54 

ώ(^ν-,  103,  235,  239 

αλα^οί,  260 

ώΜί^η,  233 

(ίμοαν,  372 

ώΑΜ>ϊ,  233 

ώΐ')?/),  260 

ώνούμηνεν,  273 

ώτΓολοϊ,  260 

(SyKx,  123,  145, 148 

ώρα,  145,  160 

ώρι/ω,  208 

ώϊ,  150 

ώ$,  51  η.,  150,  842,  844 
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Vag,  128,  291,  292,  313 

aB(e)ri.  317 

-*  (fern,  nom.),  827 

ager(oB),  328 

ab,  4  n.,  lis 

BgniEns,  292 

abdera,  3β  η.,  18, 13β,  13β  η. 

ago.  193, 197,  295 

ftbei,  2β6η. 

eidee,  aidmi,  263 

abietii,  811 

AimiliuB,  263 

abnuont,  286 

aio,  351 

abolere,  169 

aiquom,  263 

aba,  317 

Vak,  193 

abetineo,  435 

alacrii,  389 

aconso  (cansa),  269 

AlbiniuB.  359 

acer.  1Θ3 

Albiua,  ib. 

Alcumena,  283,  438 

Acheniii(ti)a,  302 

AleiHnder,  322  a. 

AohemoeinB,  400 

Alfidiue,  420 

aoieB,  103,  193, 385 

Alfins,  359 

AcUes,  20 

alicubi,  51n.,371 

Bctal,  12Θ,  397 

eli(c)nade,  371 

acn-o,  58,  103,  236 

ali-eaue,  811 

acQ-B,  103,  236 

-alie,  402 

ad,4n. 

a](i)tus,  317 

ftdbitore,  840 

alUre,  240 

ad-fatim,  859 

alt<o)[ix,  315 

adflictat,  304  n. 

altne.  397 

adieio,  311 

e1um|i)iiQS,  317 

ad-ol-esco,  159,  803 

alnmnns,  234,  286,  303 

adseelB,  19G 

adnena[Bi,  353 

amabaris,  ib. 

aduJtna,  302 

amaberis,  it. 

aecnm,  810 

aedee.  38  n.,  200,  200  u.,  2G9,  359 

amarerifl,  i6. 

aeger.  201 

ajoaa,  324 

aeg(e}ri,  317 

amasiuB,  400 

aegrotua,  301 

BinaBao.  319 

semiiluE,  ib. 

amat,  324 

aeqaiperare,  293 

am  a  (ue)  ram,  836 

aeqaon»,  310 

amauero,  319 

aerumna,  302 

ain(ftja)o,  62 

aes,  262  n. 

ambiigefl,  193.  293 

Aosi'uIaiiiuB.  2S3,  483 

ambo.  235,  369 

aeatiiB,  170,  200 

anittebat,  332,  821 

aeetuB,  200 

amDts,  396 

aeuom,  201,  817 

amo,  63,  37J 
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amor,  854 

au(i)spex,  320 

angoT,  184,  361 

aula,  268 

anguis,  134,  234,  861 

anrea,  259 

anguBtus,  84, 134,  142 

Aurelius,  152 

anhelo,  292,  331 

aoreolus,  308 

Anienis,  311 

anrichaloum,  269 

animae,  331 

Aurora,  153,  153  n.,  203 

animai,  ib. 

auBCulor,  269 

axiiTnal(e),  ih. 

auseultare,  ib. 

ammal(i),  329 

au(si)eim,  318 

animus,  142 

Auster,  152 

-antio,  400 

Antioco,  882 

anxius,  134 

B. 

aper,  871 

aplustre,  286 

Bacanal,  382 

apnd,  837 

badisso,  20,  354 

apnt,  ib. 

balatro,  413 

aqna,  405 

balaena,  126 

aqnai,  268 

balineum,  282 

AquU(l)ius,  801 

balo,  126 

ara=a8a,  240,  853 

-bam,  129 

aranea,  373 

barba,  360 

arare,  84,  158 

Barbati  (gen.  sing.),  267,  283 

arat,  325 

bellum,  371,  415 

arbiter,  840 

belua,  301 

arbor,  354 

bene,  S08,  326 

arboris,  ih. 

bene-uolus,  290 

arbos,  283 

beni-uolus,  ib» 

arbnsoula,  286 

-ber,  803 

arbustum,  286,  808 

-bero,  816 

aroeo,  431 

bibere  ( =uiuere),  857 

aroesso,  340 

bibo,  188,  338 

aroiienens,  289 

biduum,  122 

arfuenint,  839 

bienninm,  291 

arfnisse,  ib. 

bi(gc)uae,  320 

•aris,  402 

bis,  871,  415 

armi-ger,  289 

blatero,  433 

Arpinae,  328 

-bo,  -bis  (fut.),  27,  55 

artus,  397 

Boblicola,  188 

amorsum,  339 

bonos,  352 

ascendo,  291 

bonne,  415 

asiniiB,  235 

bos,  119,  233 

aspergo,  291 

bre(gb)ui8,  362,  873,  410 

aspemor,  114 

breuis,  127,  410 

aspero-,  282 

br(e)u(i)ma,  317 

astitit,  325 

breuitat-,  240 

anoeps,  291 

Bruges,  20 

audac(i)ter,  317 

Brundusium,  400 

audio,  154 

bubile,  349,  857 

andt(ui)t,  298 

bubuB,  300 

aud-i(ya)-o,  52 

bucina,  127 

augeat,  325 

bucoa,  ib. 

augeo,  203 

bulbus,  302 

au(i)deo,  317 

Bnrrus,  271 

anis,  233 

-bus,  27,  325 
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C. 

cer(e)rituB.  381 

cemii,  105 

Caecilias.  808 

eemoB,  loe,  28i,  85β 

c&eans,  301 

ee(e}De,  373,  SBS 

Cethegne,  31  Π. 

eoelom,  370 

chorda,  20 

Ciiiug.  336 

Woi,  104 

o(ft)lam,  197 

deo,  105 

<!ilium,ie7 

<sal(i)dae,  317 

ciaoiimne,  178, 181 

caligo,  167, 292 

oineiiB,  308 

calim,  308 

eio,  IDS 

ealsl-io-l.  317 

-do,  412 

Campane,  328 

citi  327 

Vcan,  2B1 

cituB,  105 

caniB,  407 

ciQiB,  104 

oaniBtraiQ,  305 

cioitas,  ib. 

Canuaium,  400 

cioi.tal•,  109 

Jcap,  291,303 

{cjlamentnni,  801 

cap(e)ri,  818 

clamor,  iB3,  315,  331,370 

planiB,  315  381 

^^r?17e 

ClaudinB,  208 

oarilinU,  30S.  SI3 

ekaatrum,  401 

oarmen.  853 

cUnos,  201 

oaminoma,  180 

Cloaiua,  2β8 

eacnufejL,  3(10 

olado,  2β» 

Carpaaus,  338 

Clueine.  ib. 

Cartauo,  383 

Cnaeua,  838 

Carthago,  21  n. 

cnata,  ib. 

eaea,  370 

-co,  289 

V«oo,  12,  390 

oa(a)nu8,  373 

cocMear(i),329 

oaesne,  390 

cooas,  12,  40e 

oast-i-monia,  289 

caetreia=oftBtro-i8,2ee 

coguitus,  in,  SSI 

oastrum,  10,  117 

oo-go,  292,  320 

oi>(i)mi>,  320 

eanea,  203 

eoirauit,  19B 

oaneo,  193 

e(oi)urioti,  320 

eolere,  408 

oanlae,  203 

coUega,  197 

catioe,  203,  870 

coUigo,  292 

eaapo,  204 

colonne,  408 

cauei-dions,  289 

colnmb»,  302,  408 

CftUBBfl,  51,  333 

oecidi,  293 

comisBor,  305 

CeciUuB,  263 

00Π,  U77 

cekre,  197 

condemno,  291 

celer-ia,  289 

ioudere,  38  n.,  48, 138 

celerriama,  39E 

condido,  389,  898 

ceUoB,  337 

conilo,  4H.  3S9 

ce(n)Bor,  218,  873 

coDlicere,  2S3 

oepet,  265 

confinia,  36Θ 

-ceps  (cap),  303 

-cer,  ib. 

couBiliiim.  (iDl),  SOS 
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co(n)sol,  300,  373 
consul,  216,  352  n. 
oontactum,  293 
oonticiscam,  305 
contingo,  291 
contio,  56,  323,  398 
contionabnndo•,  56 
contabemiom,  291 
oonnbinm,  351 
conTiicium,  398 
oopa,  204 
copia,  424 
coqnina,  12,  408 
coqno,  15,  406 
cord-,  106,  235,  371 
Corintos,  883 
Comelio(8),  377 
comiger,  289 
comu,  106 
corolla,  316 
corporis,  283,  803 
corpoms  (gen.)*  283 
corpa(8)lentn8,  373 
cosentiont,  286 
cosol,  352  n. 

cotnmiz,  419  n. 
co-iien-ti-on•,  56 
crapula,  282 
crastini  (loc),  266 
cras-tino-,  53 
creare,  353 
crede  (base),  289 
cred-i-biUs,  ih. 
credon(e),  330 
crepa  (base),  315 
crimen,  201 
crista,  105 

Cuba  (base),  289,  815 
cnb(a)ai,  315 
(c)ubi,  51  n.,  371 
cnb-i-culum,  289 
cnbitom,  315 
cnbni,  ib. 
cucnlus,  175 
cucomis,  176 
cucurri,  293 
culmen,  302 
-otdo-,  409 
colter,  370 
cultus,  302,  397 
cum,  310,  409 
(c)unde,  371 
cunctor,  402 
cunctus,  320,  352 
cupio,  204 
cupressus,  315 

P.  E. 


curabeis,  265  n. 
curculio,  336 
cur-r-o,  54 
cursor,  897 
cursus,  ih. 
(c)uti,  371 
cutis,  370 

D. 

yda,  122,  294 

dacruma=laGnmift,  839 

damno,  291 

dare,  235 

dari,  328 

datai,  262 

dator,  50,  56,  278 

datorem,  239 

daturus,  278 

dearum,  353 

deb(e)ui,  817 

decem,  232,  237,  268,  399 

declino,  201 

de(c)nus,  378 

dede  (dedit),  879 

dedere,  ib. 

dederimus,  331 

dederi,  287 

dederont,  286 

dederunt,  803,  331 

dedet,  265 

dedi,  294,  328 

dedimus,  331 

dedo,  359 

dedro(nt),  287,  879 

dedrot,  287,  331 

defrudo  (fraud),  269 

de(hi)beo,  331 

deicerent,  264 

deico,  199,  264 

deiero,  292 

deiuos,  199,  264 

delinire,  292 

-dem,  352  n.,  418 

Demipho,  290 

den(t)s,  430 

deripio,  291 

de-rupio,  ib, 

detrecto,  t&. 

de(u)os,  355 

deus,  37,  37  n.,  122 

dextera,  277,  322 

dextro-,  317 

(d)ianua,  871 

(D)ianus,  371 

Wdic,  199 

dic(e),  329,  399 
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edi,ie7 

aicio,3B8 

6io,ib. 

dioo,  198 

egenoB,  284 

dienndo,  2Se 

egeo,  134 

didid,  29* 

ep,  187,  395 

didiioo,87S 

ego,  61  n.,  327 

(He  (gen.),  ICS 

eire,  199,  264 

dies,  122 

eis,  266 

die(e)i,  365 

einB.  361 

Diespiter,  291 

■eUo,  316 

diffiuilia,  2113. 308,  BOB 

-en,  2SS 

Diis,  Dia,  311 

endo,  306 

iD)i(«iie.  371 
diBoipmllina,  316,331 

epiatnU,  282,  327  n. 

equeator,  386,  401 

equestris,  289 

disco,  373 

eijuites,  410 

diepUcet,  293,  308,  410 

eqaoa,  108,  235,276,  310,  8fiS,  405 

diBBilio.  291 

eram,  13.  I98I1..363 

din,  *18 

ereiscaudae,  28* 

diuiiane,  aae 

ergo,  327 

diurana.  287, 808 

-eilB,  303 

diie  (inf.),  818 

■ero,  316,  850,  363 

diiti,  318,  881 

Vea,  140, 432 

do,  3,  fiO,  13β 

-ea.  (it),  303 

•do,  418 

-ea,  318 

diNMun,  269 

-ea   (g),  806 

dooio,  20βη. 

esse  (Ved).  396 

doc(e)iii,  817 

(e)anmnB,  488 

domi,  328 
dom-i-bui,  289 

(e]eQm(i),  i6. 
elaimt)],  ift. 

domo,  237 

eat  (ed.),  817, 401 

dommn,  88 

enntem,  236.  304 

domna,  37.  125,  28S 

ex,  318 

donnm,  60, 122,  239 

■ei  (id),  313 

do(t)B,  122 

eiaeatumo,  2β4 

donco,  60,  203,  203 

eia(g)men,  373 

eipando,  293 

dubins,  415 

eipertiis,  397 

Wdno,  60 
dnellatoreB,  415 

eiplodo  (plaad),  269 

dneUiun,  371,  4IS 

eitempnlo,  316 

dnia,  871 

eztema,  148 

dnm,  852  n.,  413 

extra.  Its 

dnonni,  416 

F. 

dnplei,  ii. 

dnpundi,  286.  302 

faba,  360 

fab(e)rioft,  331 

dnriti  [*",  307 

Fabioi,  857 

d«x,B3* 

V/M,  818n. 
tBo(e),  329 

E. 

facilie,  (cnl),  303 

iaolt,  826 

eoQB,  310,  3S5,409 

faedna  (haedne),  859 

Ved,432 

faeua,iaO 
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Falesu  (Falerii),  400 

faUo,  114^  869 

ialsae,  396,  897 

fames,  359 

familiae,  878 

familias,  262  n.,  378 

famul(08),  828 

far  139 

faroio,  334,  885,  371 

£ar(c)tiis,  373 

fari,  358 

farioluB,  859 

farrago,  292 

fasena,  363 

Vfat,  291 

fatidicuB,  289 

fatigo,  359 

fazim,  818 

faxo,  818 

Vfe,  295 

fecerim,  819 

feci,  295 

fe(fa)ci,  219  n. 

f(ef)ac(i)so,  318 

fefeUi,  294,  381 

feido,  60,  199 

fel,  358,  377 

felo,  135 

femina,  135,  234,  341  n. 

feneris,  303 

fenestra,  485 

fenus,  341  n. 

Vfer,  432 

fera,  245,  880 

ferax,  139 

ferbui,  849,  357,  402 

ferebam,  1 

ferendum,  286 

ferentariom,  322 

ferentem,  236,  286,  304 

j^rentia,  358 

Ferentinum,  ib. 

ferimns,  286,  300,  433 

fer(i)t,  818 

ferrem,  895 

fere,  318 

fertUis,  189 

ferunt,  286,  377,  433 

feruor,  359 

Vfes,  87 

festos,  ib. 

fetiaUs,  898 

Vfid,  60, 199 

fidei,  831 

fides,  114,  199,  200,  369 

fido,  60,  199 


fidus,  199,  200 

figit,  325 

fileai,  807 

filiolas,  808 

filios  (nom.),  259 

fiUns,  185 

filmn,  895 

findo,  173,  216 

finis,  28,  395 

firmus,  358 

fissus,  396,  397 

fixus,  ib. 

flamen,  371 

flamma,  28,  395 

flecto,  54 

fle(n)o,  202 

flucti-uagQs,  289 

flnere,  270 

flamen,  202 

yfluv,  355 

nuant,  ib. 

fluuios,  203,  270 

fluxns,  397 

fodi,  197 

fod-i-o,  54,  197 

foedere,  267 

foedns,  199,  200 

folas,  359 

fordeum,  ib, 

fores,  358 

forma,  ib. 

Formiae,  ib, 

formido,  ib. 

formonsus,  852  n. 

formus,  14,  858 

fors,  139 

fortis,  18 

f ortuna,  139 

forum,*  3M 

fortis,  359 

Fooius  (=Fabiiis),  357 

fraotom,  218,  223 

fraotus,  13,  223 

Vfrag,  13,  291 

fragiUs,  193 

fragor,  13 

frango,  197,  218,  291,  869 

fratribns,  27 

fregi,  197,  218 

fremere,  365 

friare,  359 

frinolus,  311,  859 

fron(ti)s,  328 

fructu-osns,  156 

fmdaui,  269 

frugifer(os),  331 
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frundes,  802 

imor,  410 

frnstra,  269 

Vfu,  60, 135, 199,  358 

foat,  325 

faet,  265 

Vfug,  192 

fugio,  167,  358 

fui,  129,  315,  358 

iTiit,  265 

falget,  325  n. 

fulgor,  301 

fnltas,  373 
iolnoB,  301 
iumus,  137,  204,  358 
fnnda,  114,  369 
Fnndanius,  382 
inngns,  114 
funebris,  289 
innns,  204 
furfur,  176 
Furie,  263 
Furio(B),  377 
fustis,  286 
futare,  358 
future,  ib. 


G. 

Gaius,  375 
garrire,  44 
gau(i)deo,  317,  331 
gauisus,  317 
gener,  433 

generis = genesis,  236,  283,  303 

genua,  356 

genu,  119 

genus,  49,  236,  283 

gero,  353 

gesistei,  265 

gi-g-n-o,  188 

giluos,  133 

Vglab,  46 

glaber,  46,  338 

gloria,  335 

glutire,  180 
Vgna,  117 
gnaiuod,  378 
gnarus,  117 
gno-sco,  49,  54,  117 
grac-i-lis,  83,  289 
gramen,  344,  361 
grando,  361 
granum,  ih, 
gratuBy  133,  315 


l" 


grauis,  126,  411 
gubemo,  336 
gula,  180 
gurgulio,  180,  336 
gynaeceum,  253 

H. 

liaba,  360 

hab(e)ui,  317 

hac  ce,  329 

haeaus,  359 

Hannib^  325 

hanser,  360 

harena,  360 

hariolus,  339 

(h)aruspex,  428 

baud,  337,  378 

haurio,  353 

baustus,  396 

haut,  337 

Hecuba,  282,  300 

heluoB,  133 

herba,  360 

Hercoles,  282 

Hercolus,  ib, 

here(d)s,  377 

herei  (loc),  266,  361,  394 

bic(e),  51  n.,  266,  329,  399 

hiemps,  13,  143,  361,  377,  435 

hilar-is,  289 

hisce  (nom.  pi.),  329,  378 

ho(d)o(e),  51  n. 

hodiemus,  287 

Hoelas=Hylas,  267 
ho(i)omus,  320 
holera,  133,  349,  360 
holus,  359,  360 
homo,  133,  156,  327 
hominis,  305,  331 
homullus,  302,  316 
homunculus,  286 
honestus,  302 
honos,  283 
hordeus,  359 
Hortensius,  400 
hortus,  354 
hospes,  361 
hosticapas,  302,  352 
hostis,  359,  361 
humus,  133,  394 
huno,  286,  303,  377 


Vi,  199 
Viae,  311 
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Uo-i-o.  54 

iouB  203 

iam.  Sin. 

Iphiienia,  263 

iani  trices,  148 

ipse,  51  n.,  287. 323 

ipoius,  313 

ico,  407 

ire,  199 

ictne,  390 

-iBOO(e),  805 

-iOQS,  303 

ia  eft  ia,  50,  51  n.,  119 

id,  51η. 

i(B)dem,  373 

■ido-,  806 

iste  (ia(e)te).  El  n. 

ieonr.  245,  842,  407 

ita,  SI  n.,  326 

ieis,  313 

-itaU,  306, 313 

ignia,  300,  339 

iter,  199 

ignobilia,  118 

-ilia,  306 

iUe,  287 

-it-ion-,  199 

iUeoebrae  (lio),  808 

-itudin-,  ih. 

ilUc(e),  330 

.ItiiB(a),  ib. 

illico.  293 

-rtuB(e),  ib. 

mine,  S12,  881 

iniwtum,  218 

-illo-,  316 

luppiter,  123,  281, 293 

iUnniea.  311 

JDbi,  83S 

imaRD,  1S2,  2Θ2 

iabeo,  270 

imbeoiilQfl,  297 

iudez,  373 

imitoT,  183,  201 

iugemm,  146 

immania,  340 

ingnm,  45,  148,  351,  41Θ 

impetaa,  358 

iungo.218 

ionii,  ib. 

iur(i)Bimn.313,317,820,831 

inoeitue.  291 

inoolft,  408 

iuB,  351,  417 

indigeo,  134 

-iue  (oo«p^.),  806 

iada,  306 

iuaauB,  396 

indn(i)Ufte,  320,  398 

iQTiemB,  125 

inermiB,  331 

iuit«,  ΙΙΆ,  813 

infelii.  216 

iDi(e)r&.  316 

Κ. 

interne,  326 

infioio.  358 

Etalendae],  336 

infimo,  55 

K(fieeo),  ib. 

iafcingo,  291 

inimiciia,  ib. 

L. 

in-ignoB,  264 

imuBtuB,  3E1 

Labioi,  857 

labor,  139 

iuguiliiiue,  SOS,  408 

iBcer,  368,  370 

inqniro,  264,  331 

lBoema,86e 

isaanns,  216 

laoero,  193 

ineece,  407 

laccnmo,  20 

inepicio.  303 

Iftc(t).  877 

insnlsna,  291 

laoitij,  331 

in-eol-to,  i&. 

laonnaKi),  ih. 

Interamna,  406 

laoabM,  889 

iatuB,  306 

laeBQB,  896 

■iuiiB,  306 

iMtnB,  201,  371 

laeTOB,  i6. 

iondei,  203,  370 

iBmentnm,  870 

ioorfuito,  270 

Uni,  371 
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lapillns,  895 
lapens,  396,  897 
Larcine,  898 
Lares,  858 
Lartins,  898 
lasciuos,  161 
Lases,  858 
lateb(e)ra,  816 
lateralis,  402 
latns,  870,  871 
lauere,  235,  371 
Lanema,  162 
Laiiici,  357 
Laurentmn,  400 
laus,  (elu),  870 
lautns,  203,  26a 
leciones,  336 
legimus,  376 
legitur,  27 
lego,  197,  292 
leber= liber,  264 
leiber,  199,  264 
leites,  199 
LenmiseleBe,  290 
Leucesie,  203 
lenigare,  312 
leuir,  124,  338 
leuis,  234,  373, 411,  42S 
lex,  197 
Uber,  199 
Ub(e>n,  316,  331 
libero,  282 
Ubet,  164 
Ucei,  406 
lignum,  339 
ligurio,  361 
limns,  369,  37$ 
lingua,  306,  33d 
li-nOy  53 
linquo,  406 
Hs,  370 
Utes,  13,  19^ 
lixus,  397 
locuntur,  409 
locus,  301, 370 
loebertas,  199 
loquar,  325 
loquontur,  286 
locus,  268 
lioucana,  270 
Loucania,  203 
Loucina,  xh. 
lubet,  161,  359 
Vluc,  157 
luceo,  i&. 
Lucilius,  308 


Luciom,  284 

luciscit,  806 

Lucius,  208,  255,  270  n.,  284 

LucuUus,  808 

lucrum,  162 

lucuna,  808 

ludibrium,  289 

lugubris,  202 

lugeo,  ih. 

lumen,  878 

luna,  124,  873 

luna  (nom.)>  827  n. 

lupus,  870,  408 

luteolus,  808 

lutum,  134 

lyra,  19,  20 


M. 

Vmac,  198 

macer,  ih. 

macero,  ih. 

machina,  282 

macister,  336 

maestus,  201 

mage,  377 

magis,  306 

magistreis  (nom.),  378 

magi(u)e,  318 

magnus,  234,  896 

maior,  150,  873 

male,  826 

male-ficus,  290 

maU-fious,  id. 

malig(e)nus,  820 

mali-uolns,  290 

mancipium,  291 

mane,  328 

manere,  144,  145,  196,  284 

manipulus,  409  n. 

mansum,  897,  898 

mantare,  398 

minu,  322 

man(u)ceps,  820 

man(u)datus,  ih. 

manus,  240 

manus,  ih. 

manus,  323 

man(u)suetus,  320 

mare,  287,  355 

mare  (gen.),  288 

marginis,  305 

mari,  287 

mari(d)  (abl.),  ih• 

med,  326,  418 


VmoT.  818 

medietut,  ib. 

moneo.  197 

meditoT,  ib. 

moui,  ib. 

medins,  359 

mog-i-o,  54,  33S 

mei,  milii,  S0,EIa.,308 

mnlgeo,  302 

memini,  196 

mul(g)si.  373 

memor,  ISO,  181. 369 

lDTll(g)BUB,  397 

memoTm,  146,  1β!> 

muliebr-is.  299 

m^ndax,  US 

JonriB,  353 

MeueiTft,  305 

mnmnr,  176. 130 

mens,  196.  302 

mimw,208 

menaa,  183 

-mus,  a 

meBBimmi,  351 

mum,  2M 

menBora,  isa 

mjitha,  369  n. 

mentio,  14S 

mentdri,  ib. 

men(ti]B,  328 

N. 

meteo,  146 

meretod.SOe 

uarrare,  117,  S71 

meiidiea.  340 

hmoot,  184 

meritus(e),  306 

mertare,  398 

nanim,  388 

men,  14β 

iuwie.308 

mete,  240 

ne,  51  n. 

metiot,  182 

nabula,  139 

mens,  308 

Vnao,  292 

mihi,  308.  828,  360 

nee.  339 

miles,  3TS 

neca  (■»«).  817 

mina.  283,  433 

aeoa{i.)i,  ib. 

min(i)or,  352 

nepotee,  887 

minns,  306 

ueqnidem,  409 

MiiqDiiiOB,  409 

iieque,329 

miruB,  369 

NerinB,  144 

miBceo.  335 

Nero,  i6. 

mieer.  201 

nenioB,  869 

ηβα(β),  270,  329,  339  η. 

ne-nter,  270 

mit-t-o,  54 

modeioi,  146 

nentro.  317 

modo,  327 

nei,  110.  196 

modus,  146,  340.  327 

niduB,  276 

mocnara,  199 

nig(e)ri,  817,  419  n. 

mola,  277.  319 

niger,  419  n. 

molliB,  S3B,  396 

nihil  (nehU),  808 

momentom,  288 

mngit,3ei 

momordi.  293 

ningo.  143 

mon-eiyaj-o.  S2.I45,  I9G,  206  n. 

niogno,  362 

inonetruni,  145.  435 

nial,  328 

monnere,  287 

nitor.  371 

nii,369 

monnernnt,  ib. 

Dooeo,  110,  196,  206  a 

Vmor,  146,  180 

noot.,  277 

mora.  I4E 

itomen,  67,  117,  283,  371 

morior,  287 

mortalis.  403 

nontiatas,  ib. 

mi>s,240 

noB,  61  n. 
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nost™(ti)H.  390 

opB,  134 

DOBtro,  St7 

optomo-,  63,  55 

notoi,  371 

oqnoltod,  409 

nonem,  2θβ 

Vot,  159 

iio{ne)ram,  331.  SEE 

orb(iJe,  389 

no(ue)rniit,  355 

orbns,  369 

orior.  169,  235 

-oriB,808 

nonos,  236,  355 

OB.  236,  377 

noi,  110,  167.273  ft,  880  n. 

OBcaium,  316 

nnbea,  139,  359 

OBcnlor,  269 

nnbo,  304 

OEteodo,  435 

nndiDB.  132 

■obus,  156 

mun,  Bl  n. 

otiom,  398 

nnncnpo,  320 

oua,348 

nundinam,  370 

ouii,  233,  236 

nuntiiia,  270,  803;  820,  89B 

nnrns,  148.  369 

nntns,  203 

P. 

Vpa,  168 

0. 

pae-,  193 

Ob,  115 

pioiseot,  167, 193,  197 
paedor,  203 

886 

obei,  361 
obioio,  311,  861 

paenitet,  ib. 
pnenuK  303 

obicit.  311  n. 

pagus,  336 

obiarigare,  312 

polea,  114 

obBecro.  291 

Palilia,403 

ooelluB,  316 

palma,  316,  331 

oocepao,  318 

palumbes,  408 

oo-cido,  264 

pango,  197 

oo-onl-o,  191,  808 

poDBa,  870 

ooonpo.  291,  303 

odor,  236 

Vpar.296 

oc-iuB.  103 

pitTcnB,  370 

octo,  2S3,  235 

parentes.  113 

ocDtaB.  235,  390,  407 

parioidaa,  352 

odor,  335,  339 

pario,  113 

oenae  (tmoB),  367 

pan-B,  370 

pare,  113,  236 

oinna  (nnaE),  199,  367 

partem.  288 

oitile  (ntile),  199 

paBco,  184.  218 

olere,339 

paesna,  396.  397 

olla,268 

pate  (baae).  289 

^o,  316 

pater.  66 

-oine.  311 

pat(e)ri8,  236,  317 

-onauB.  167 

pftt.i-bnlnm,  288 

operia,  303 

patre,  826 

opilex,  831 

paired,  378 

opiUo,  407 

patrem,  376 

opimuB,  236 

opipaniB,  86  n. 

patria,  236 

opoB,  383 

paa(ci)per,  320 

^ppriinir,82e 
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l»mre,  f6. 

νρίδβ,  193 

paQlam,  SOI 

pliga,i6. 

peoten,2eS 

PlAteo,  2S8,  331 

peo-t-o,  S4 

plaustnun,  2β8 

peeu,  233 

PlaatOB.  ib. 

Vple.  393.  409  B. 

pedeeter,  303 

plebeiua,  351 

plabeis)!,  365 

podie,  237 

plel>B,  113,  393 

pegi.  ΙΒβ 

plenus,  113 

peiero,  292,  831,  375 

ploeta,  267 

Vpef.  297 

ploinmie  (uom.  pL),  266, 2β7 

268 

pel-l-o,  54.302 

penileo.  B03 

ploBtmm.  288.  289 

penna,  395,  398 

PlotDB,  ib. 

penuritt, 370 

pious,  270 

peperci,  BB4 

peperi,2i6 

poonl<im.l88,SlS 

pepigi,  294,  295 

.  poena,  202,  203 

peqimitt,  i09 

ΡοοηίίΒβ,  2lje 

peroQlsns,  302 

pomoerinm,  267 

peregtmaB,  201 

pono,  327  η . 

pcrfaciliB,  293,  Ϊ08 

popina,  12,  408 

periculiim,  112 

PopUcoIa,  188 

pefrjiero,  373 

poplicus.  270 

i^t,S25 

pCTlo.,  289 

perituB,  112 

poploe  {nom.  pi.),  267 

perinniH,  292 

poposci,293 

pemioiBB,  it. 

populana,  402 

perpetior,  ib. 

popnius,  181 

pertinai,  292 

Porfien|n)a,  30i 

pesflnloB,  302 

porta,  113 

petii,  m,  311 

portio,  23« 

paorritum.  403 

portoa,  112 

pbalerae,  2S2 

-pos,  278 

Philippum,  332  n. 

pos(i)tuB,  317 

pMoiophift,  20 

po(B)moerium,  373 

pbns,  199 

po(e)no,  i6. 

pietatii,  812 

poBBe,  320 

pig(e)ri.  31? 

^itu.3oa 

pMtti  ,  329 

^οβΓβΟΘ 

poBtridie,  827 

pila,  114 

FoBtnme,  388 

Pilipne,  S82 

pote,  877 

potuii,I83,23fl 

pingnis,  219,  808,  410 

prae  (m  comp.),  264 

pln^B,  373 

pipei(i),  339 

praeilii)da.  263 

Sue 

prae(i)tor,  820 

piBt(o)rma,  SIC,  331 

ptaeBeUB,  263 

pUnit»,  873 

piae-B-to,  818 

placare,  193 

prae-Btol-or,  110 

'^)lae\m,  871 

precari,  196 

preimoE  (^piimnB],  264 
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prendo,  820 
pressus,  896,  897 
pretor  (= praetor),  268 
pridie,  264 
pri-mo,  55,  264 
principiom,  851 
prina-tus,  264 
prioignns,  ίλ 
probaueront,  286 
Procilius,  808 
FroculuB,  ih, 
procos,  196 
prodiginm,  291 
profiteor,  ib. 
prohibeo,  291,  292 
prohibessis,  319 
prohibuexis,  ih. 
proiecere,  311 
pronuba,  204 
pro(aor^ea,  320 
publiceis  (nom.)»  37S 
publicns,  209 
pnde  (base),  288 
pnd-i-bandas,  ih. 
pu6r(i)tia,  331 
puer(os),  328 
pulcher,  21 
-pnlo-,  409 
pulsus,  279,  302,  397 
pultare,  398 
pulueris,  303 
puluis,  114,  802 
pnnctum,  218 
pungo,  ih, 
punio,  203 
pupillus,  316 
pupugi,  203,  293 
pur(i)gare,  312,  817,  831 
purus,  203 
pus,  ih. 

pusillus,  419  n. 
pusus,  ih. 
putere,  203 
puto,  202 
putris,  208 
putus,  202 

Q. 

quis,  409 
quadraginta,  887 
quaero,  853 
quaes  (i) tor,  831 
quaeso,  853 
quaestor,  409 
quar-to,  55 


quasi,  828 

quattuor,  107,  887i  413,  414 
que,  74,  149,  326 
queam,  807 
querella,  21,  801,  409 
ques  (nom.  pi.),  256 
Vqtii,  104 
quid,  826 

quidem,  822 
quies,  108,  108  n.,  406 
quin(e),  829 
quinque,  15,  275,  407 
quin[que]decim,  320 
quintidie,  827 
quis,  15, 176 
quisquiliae,  176 
quisquis,  ih, 
quo,  107 
quod,  51 

quoi,  quel = qui,  266 
quom,  310 
quot,  329  n. 
quotie(ii)s,  378 
quo(uo)rsum,  820 

E. 

racemus,  871 
radix,  370 
raptim,  288 
ratis,  158 
ratiuncula,  802 
raucus,  203 
Beate,  369 
rec(e)cidi,  320 
recino,  291 
regebain(i),  329 
reg-i-men,  289 
regis(i),  829 
regit(i),  ih, 
rego,  431 
regont(i),  829 
reg(y)am,  307 
reice,  311  n. 
relicuos,  355 
relligio,  301 
reminiscor,  145 
ramus,  151,  378 
repos(i)tus,  317,  320 
ret(e)tuH,  320,  331 
reticeo,  291 
rdttuUt,  294 
ridet,  325 
riuos,  369 
robigo,  292 
roga,  328 
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Boma,  369 

ros,  870 

rube  (base),  289 

ruber,  129,  134,  204,  859,  433 

rab-i-cundus,  289,  306 

ructo,  430 

mere,  371 

rufus,  129, 134,  204,  359 

Vrug,  430 

rug-i-o,  64 

rnmpo,  162 

mont,  286 

Vrup,  162 

rupes,  204 

Bupilius,  ih, 

ra(r)siim,  373 

mtilas,  134 

rutundus,  308 


ea,  51  n. 
Vsa,  181 
Sabinae,  263 
Sabinus,  359 
eacruficus,  30O 
saepes,  408 
eagax,  193 
sagas,  ib, 

Vsal»  291 
Bal,  161 
8a](e),  329 
ealic(e)tnm,  317 
ealsus,  291 
salum,  161 
Samniniu,  396 
Banct-i-mcmia,  289 
Bapio,  424 
8ar(c)tas,  373 
satis,  306,  818 
8ati(u)s,  318 
satnm,  188 
Satumns,  197 
satus,  ib, 
scabere,  236 
Soabillum,  338 
Scaenola,  311 
scaenos,  201 
scala,  395 
Vsoalp,  46 
soalpo,  lb, 
scamnum,  396 
scapus,  240 
scelestns,  303 
Vscid,  217 
Bcindo,  217,  335,  424 


scipio,  240,  275 
scisoidi,  294 
-SCO,  184 
scobs,  236 
scopae,  240 
scopio,  ib, 
Scopus,  ib, 
screiptus,  264 
scribere,  359 
sorobs,  ib, 
sorofa,  ib, 
Veec,  223 
se(c)tius,  398 
secundus,  55,  286,  406 
secuntur,  318 
seouta,  407 
se,  sed,  326,  337 
sedeo,  197 
sedes,  232,  334 
segmentum,  223,  396 
se(i)ungo,  373 
sella,  355  n.,  395 
senatuos  (gen.),  283 

senectuti,  322 
senez,  322  n.,  323  n. 
septem,  237,  288 
sept(em)us8is,  320 
sepultus,  302,  397 
septimei  (loc),  266 
sequontur,  310 
sequor,  55,  196,  406 
series,  161, 197 
sero,  188 
serra,  395 
seruasso,  819 
serum,  161 
seruos,  284 
serus,  197 
seruus,  284 
set,  sed,  337 
seu,  seue,  270 
sibi,  355 
sic(e)  51  n. 
Siculus,  302 
sideris,  303 
sido,  275 
siem,  55,  307 
sigillum,  317 
signum,  306,  317 
silua,  20 
sim,  55 

similis  (simul),  808 
simUlimae,  322  n. 
simpulus,  409 
sinciput,  320 
sin(e),  J29 
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sinistro,  317 

•810,  318 

si-st-o,  188,  293 

sitim,  288 

sine,  329  xl 

-so,  318  n. 

soboles  (euboles),  308 . 

socer,  370 

Bociae,  196 

eocordisk  (secordia),  308 

8ol,  344 

eolacium,  398 

Bollennis,  292,  301,  395 

sollers,  395 

solli-citus,  105,  395 

sollifides,  395 

Bollus,  ib. 

soluo,  162,  308,  356 

somnns,  344,  896 

8ona,  354 

sonere,  315 

Bonus,  197 

sopio,  ib. 

sopor,  197,  370 

soror,  323,  325,  370 

80S,  51  n. 

so(u)os  (suus),  270  n.,  355 

sparsus,  373,  397 

Vspec,  5n.,199,  308 

speca=spica,  264 

epeci-men,  289 

sper-no,  53, 114 

sportula,  277 

epuere,  370 

spnrius,  114 

squama,  395 

Vsta,  188 

stabulum,  110 

stamen,  288 

statim,  ib. 

steUa,  36, 167,  316 

ster-i-lis,  289 

sterula,  36 

steti,  294 

sti(g)mulus,  373 

stiUa,  316 

stinguo,  334 

stipare,  110 

sti(pi)pendium,  320 

stiua,  110 

stlatus,  370 

stlites^  13 

-sto  (superl.),  318 

studium,  202 

stultiar,  325 

stnltus,  302 


stupere,  111 
stupor,  ib. 
siia(d)si,  373 
sua(d)uis,  lSi3,  873,  395 
sub,  4  n. 
sublim-is,  289 
suboles,  159 
subs,  318 
subtilis,  292 
sucus,  407 
suffoco  (fauc-),  269 
suftragium,  193 
sulcus,  302 
sum,  1 

summus,  317,  395 
sum-p-tum,  435 
suo,  151 
superbus,  279 
super-cilium  (cal.),  808 
supem^,  326 
sur(i)go,  320 
surripio,  291 
sur(ri)pui,  320,  331 
surrupio,  291 
sursum,  331 
suspicio,  199,  393 
sustineo,  435 
susurrus,  181 
sutor,  151 

T. 

Vtab,  291 
tabelai,  262 
tabuleis,  266 
Vtac,  291 
tacitus,  806 
Vtag,  291 
tarpessita,  20 
Tebere  (ace),  288 
techina,  283 
ted,  326,  418 
Vteg,  196,  308 
teg(i)m6n,  317,  331 
tego,  349 
tegula,  197 
tela,  373 
temere,  109 
temetum,  369 
temper!,  303 
templo,  316 
tenax,  108 
tendo,  48,  108 
tene-brae,  109,  402 
teneo,  108 
tener,  ib. 
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tenuis,  108,  884 
tepe-facere,  298 
tepeo,  424 
.ter,  803 

ter-mino,  58,  284,  805 
tero,  46,  817 
terre  (base),  280 
terreo,  46 
terrestrie,  289 
terr-i-bilis,  ib, 
tessera,  282 
Tetio(8),  877 
Teurisci,  208 
tezt(o)rina,  881 
tibi,  365,  359,  860 
tignum,  806,  839,  396 
-tnie,  289 
tixneo,  414 

tinguo,  15,  806,  862,  410 
tintinnabulum,  174 
•tinns  (tana),  305 
-tion,  27,  412 
titillare,  181 
titubare,  ib, 
(t)latnm,  871 
-to  (pronom.),  818 
toga,  196 
tonitrn,  109,  870 
-tor,  140,  897 
toroulum,  407 
torpeo,  870 
torqueo,  46,  406 
torques,  46 
torreo,  895 
tortus,  878 
torus,  369 
tot(i),  329 
trao-si,  361 
tractus,  28 
tragi-comoedla,  290 
Vtrah,  361 
traiecere,  311 
tra(ns)ioio,  373 
traxe  (inf.),  318 
tremesco,  305 

trem    |>.|bundn8,280 

tremisco,  305 
tremo,  46 
tremonti,  286 
trepidus,  46,  232 
tribula,  47 
tribulatio,  ib. 
tribunioius,  898 
-trio,  27 
triobulus,  232 


triscurria,  179 
triticum,  46 
Triumpe,  882 
triumpus,  302 
Trupo  (Trypho),  382 
tubi-oen,  289 
tugurium,  308 
tuU,  294 
tuUsti,  ib. 
tundo,  870 
turgeo,  ib. 
turrim,  288 
turtur,  175 

V. 

ual-de,  317 
Yalentium,  400 
Yalesium,  ib. 
nanus,  155,  878 
uapor,  870 
uariegare,  812 
uarietatis,  ib, 
Yarranus,  855 
Yarusa,  855 
uber,  859 
uectum,  182,  861 
v/aeh,  105, 182,  aCl 
uehiculum,  182 
ueh-i-tis,  58 
ueh-u-nt,  ib, 
ueiooB,  199,  207 
ueis=uis,  265  u. 
ueiuos,  199 
Vuel,  482 
uel(is),  829 
uella=uilla,  264 
uelle,  287 
uellem,  895 
uenieit,  265 
uenire,  871,  411 
uenter,  871 
uentus,  155 
v/uer,  49,  854 
uer,  170,  854 
uerbum,  160,  859 
uerecundus,  289 
uereor,  124, 145,  160 
Yergili  (gen),  811 
uermis,  870 
noma,  152,  858 
uerrere,  156 
uertex,  808 
uers-i-bus,  289 
uertigo,  292 
Yertum(e)nu8,  284,  802 
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VMS,  154 

oil,  318 

Πβ(Β)βΤ,  S» 

juba.  373,  897 

11«^,  17 

nlnltt,  175 

nesper,  84S 

nlalo,  173 

neetft,  276 

VlyBBfl»,  33B 

noBtiB,  1G4 

umbo,  302 

ueteiiB,  80S 

nmeniB,  233,  845,  428,  488 

netemae,  818,  838 

-amo,  895  a. 

netne,  816 

nmor,  346,  878, 438 

niM82 

nnanim-iB,  289 

iiieien>,400 

unci»,  286 

iiiot(o)iis,  SIS,  SSI 

nndBeim,  320 

nienfl,  15β,  8β7 

nngnis,  381 

nideo,  SS5 

uoo-,  197,  239 

nidSt,  325 

πβοο,  197,  237,  407 

nieiE,  811 

Vnol,  237 

nieo,  154 

VolcanaB,  311 

metna,  419  n. 

OolgMiB,  402 

nigUaado,  327  n. 

nol(i)tia,  831 

nigil(ie),  339 

oolnoB,  311 

niginti,  336,  871,  430 

nolo,  237,  328,  348 

-Hi  (pf.),  201 

uolauB,  397 

niie,  2Θ4,  311 

nolt,  311,  317,  331 

nilicne,  2S9 

Qoltnfl,  311 

amiu,8Ga 

aoloor-is,  289 

1iini,288 

ποίαιααβ,  2θβ,  300 

Tuinen,  164,  201 

nolno,  237 

niiie(a)lnm,  301,  316,  S31 

nolnptae.  822 

uindeiiiift,  306 

■nolus,  311 

nindex,  ib. 

nomeriB,  803,  329 

nindico,  305,  80β 

nomo,  237 

ninnin,  201 

■noDsua,  157 

QiolB.  308 

Voor,  180 

llir,  U4,  166 

norue,  136,  180,  371,  411 

iiirago,  816 

DOB,  61  n.,  393 

niree,  854 

npilio,  407 

nirgo,  316 

npap»,  176 

iiiro(m)  284,  878 

DTgDere,  410 

nirns,  156 

DTo,  353 

iiiB(Tb.),  432 

Vus,  152, 153  n. 

ni(Bi)m.  864 

iiB(s)ag,  363,  398 

niauB  (uiB-Hua),  3ββ 

DBtam,  152 

niU  (aom.),  323 

natoB,  SSe 

Tiitifl,  154,  201 

ntebare,  287 

ujtiaator,  35  □. 

ntere=uteriB,  ib. 

nitta,164 

uterere,  a. 

vinen,  357,  410 

nt(i).  829 

«inoiit,28e 

n(tii)due,  817 

nix  (nioina),  818 

uxor,  S22  n. 

mk^.  i& 

.nUo,  SIS 

Z. 

ulna,  288 

-nlo,  313 

eoua,  SO 

CAJffiBiDai;  ruxTED  λ 
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